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A yOURNET TO PARIS IN THE TEAR 1698. 

BY SR. MARTIN LISTER. 


DEDICATION. 

TO His Excellency, John Lord Somers, Baron of Evefliam, Lord High Chancellor 
of England, and one of the Lords Joftices of England. 

My Lord, 

W ISDOM is the foundation of juftice and equity, and it feems not to be perfe^, 
without it comprehends alfo philofophy and natural learning, and whatever 
is of good relifli in arts. It is certain, my Lord, for the honour of your high (tation, 
that the greateft philofopher of this age, was one of your predeceffors ; nor is your 
Lordfliip in any thing behind him j as though nothing infpired people with more equity 
than a true value for ufeful learning and arts. 1 his hath given me the boldnefs to 
offer your lordfhip this ihort account; of the magnificent and noble city of Paris, and 
the court of that great king, who hath given Europe fo long and vehement difquiet, 
and cod England in particular fo much blood and treafure. It is pofTible, my lord, 
you may find a leifure hour to read over thefe few papers for your diverfion, wherein I 
promife rayfelf, you will meet with nothing oftenfive, but clean matter of fad, and fome 
fhort notes of an unprejudiced obferver. But that I may no longer importune you, 
perpetually bufied in fo laborious and ufeful an employment, I beg leave to fubferibe 
niyfelf. My Lord, 

Your Lordfhip’s mod humble and moft obedient fervant, 

Martin Lister. 
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A JOURNEY TO PARIS, £5*.-. 

IntroduHion to the Reader. 

T his traft was written chiefly to fatisfy my own curiofity, and to delight myfclf 
with the memory of what I had feen. I bulled myfelf in a place where I had 
little to do, but to walk up and down ; well knowing, that the charafter of a ftranger 
gave me free admittance to men and things. The French nation value themfclves 
upon civility, dnd build and drefs moftly for figure : this humour makes the curiofity 
of ftrangers very eafy and welcome to them. 

But why do you trouble us with a journey to Paris, a place fo well known to every 
body here ? For very good reafon, to fpare the often telling my tale at my return. 
But wc know already all you can fay, or can read it in the Prefent State of France, and 
Befeription of Paris ^ two books to be had in every Ihop in l.ondon. It is right, fo you 
may ; and I advife you not to neglect them, if you have a mind to judge well of the 
grandeur of the cotirt of France, and the immenfe greatnels of the city of Paris. 
Thefe were fpcdlacles I did indeed put on, but 1 found they did not fit my fight, I had 
a mind to fee without them f and in matters of this nature, as vaft cities and vaft pa- 
laces, 1 did not care much to ufe mlcrofcopes or magnifying glafles., 

But to content you, reader, I promife you not to trouble you with ceremonies either 
of itate or church, or politics ; for I entered willingly into neither of them, but only, 
\t here they would make a part of the converfation, or my walk was ordered me. You 
will eafily find by my obfervations, that 1 incline rather to nature than dominion j 
and that I took more ploafure to fee Monfieur Breman in his white waiftcoat digging 
in the royal phyfic ganlcn, and fowing his couches, than Monfieur dc Sainiot making 
room for an ambaifador •, and I found myfelf belter difpofed, and more apt to learn 
the names and phyfiognomy of a hundred plants, than of five or fix princes. After 
all, 1 had much rather have walked a hundred paces under the meancll hedge in 
Languedoc, than any the fineft alley at Verfailles or St. Cloud, fo much I prefer fail- 
nature and a warm fun, before the moll exquifite performances of art in a cold and' 
barren climate. 

Another reafon, that 1 give you little or no trouble in tolling you court matters, is, 
that I was no more concerned in the embafly, than in the failing of the fliip which car- 
ried me over : it is enough for me, with the reft of the people of England, to feel the 
good eS'efts of it, and pafs away this life in peace and quietnefs. It is a happy turn 
for us, when kings are made friends again. This was the end of this embalfy, and I 
hope it will laft our days. My lord ambafl'ador was infinitely carefled by the king, his 
minifters, and all the princes. It is certain the French are the moft polite nation in 
the world, and can praife and court with a better air than the reft of mankind. How- 
ever the generality of the kingdom were through great neceffity well difpofed to- re- 
ceive. the peace : the bigots and fome difbanded officers might be heard at our firft 
going to grumble, but tlfbfe alfo gave over, and we heard no more of them when we 
came away. But to the bufinefs. 

I happily arrived at Paris after a tedious journey in very bad weather ; for we fet out 
of Lond^on the tenth of December, and I did not reach Paris till the firft- of January ; 
fori fellfick upon the road, and ftaid five days atBologne, behind the company, till 
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niy fever abated } yet notwithftanding fo rude a journey, I recovered, and was per- 
fectly cured of my cough in ten days; which was the chiefeft reafon of my leaving 
London at that time of the year, and never had the leafl; return of it all the wiutei-, 
though it was as fierce there as I ever felt it in England. This great benefit of the 
French air I had experienced three feveral times before, and had therefore longed for 
a paflage many years ; but the continuance of the war was an infuperable obltacle to my 
defires. Therefore the firft opportunity which ofl'ered itfelf I readily embraced, which 
was my Lord Portland’s acceptance of my attendance of him in his extraordinary em- 
bafly ; who ordered me to go before with one of my good friends, who was feiit to 
prepare matters againft his arrival. 

Now that I might not wholly trull my memory, in w'hat I faw at Paris, I fet down my 
thoughts under certain heads. 


I. Of Paris in General. 

THOUGH I had much fparc time the fix months I ftaid in that city, yet the rudc-„ 
nefs of the winter feafon kept me in for fome time. Again, I believe I did not fee 
the tithe of what deferves to be feen, and well confidered ; bec^ufe for many things I 
wanted a relilh, particularly for painting and building ; however I viewed the city- 
in all its parts, and made the round of it ; took feveral prol'peCls* of it at a dillancc, 
when well thought on, I mull needs confefs it to be one of the moll beautiful and 
magnificent in Europe, and in w'hich a traveller -might •find novelties enough for fix 
months for daily entertainment, at Icafi: in and about this noble city. I’o give there- 
fore a ftriCl and general idea of it, and not to enter far into the vain difputes of the num- 
ber of inhabitants, or its bignefs, compared to London ; furc I am, the ftanding 
croud was fo great, when my lord anibaflad*r made his entry, that our people w'ore 
llartled at it, and were ready the next day to give up the queftion, had they not well 
confidered the great curiofity of the Parifians, who are much more delighted in fine 
fhews than the people of London, and fo were well near all got into the way of the 
cavalcade. One thing was an evident argument of this humour, that there were fome 
hundreds of coaches of perfons of the belt quality, even i'oine bilhops and lords which 
I faw, who had placed thcmfclvcs in a file to line the ilrects, and had had the patience 
to have fo remained for fome houfs* 

It is alfo alnioft certain, thatfor the quantityof ground pofleffed by the common people, 
this city is much more populous than any part of London ; here are from four to five 
and to ten menages, or diltindl families in many houfes ; but this is only to be under- 
flood of certain places of trade. This diflerence betwixt the two cities alfo is true, 
that here the palaces and convents have eat up the people’s dwellings, and crouded 
them excellively together, and pofl'elled themfelves of far the greatell part of tfie 
ground ; whereas in London the contrary may be obferved, that the people have de- 
llroycd the palaces, and placed themfelves upon the foundations of them, and forced 
the nobility to live in fquares or flreets in a fort of community: but this they have 
done very honeflly, having fairly purchafed them. 

'The views alfo which it gives upon the river are admirable : that of the Pont-jieuf 
downwards to the Tuillcrics, or upwards from tl) “ Pont-Royal; and in fome other 
places, as from Pont St. Bernard, the Greeve, &c. 'I'hft river Seine which palfcs 
through the midll of the city, is all nobly banked or keyed with large free-ftone ; and 
inclofes in the heart of .the city two iflands, which cavife.s many fine bridges to be built 
to pafs over them. One of thefe iflands called I’lflc dc Palais was all Paris for fome ages " 
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The houfes arc built of hewn (lone intirely, or whited over with plaifter: foine iil- 
dced in the begiuning of this age are of brick with free-ftone, as the- Place-Royal, 
Place-Datiphhi, kc. but tliat is wholly left olF now ; and the white plaifter is in feme 
few places only cohnirid after the fafliion of brick, as part of the abbay of St. Germain. 
The houfes every wlicr-.; are high and (lately ; the churches numerous, but not very 
big ; the towers and (lecplesare bul; few in proportion to the churches, yet that noble 
way of fteej'le, the domes or cupolas, have a marvellous efteft in prol’pcft ; though 
they are not niatsy, as that of Val de Grace, des Invalides, College Mazarin, de 
I’Aftumption, the Grand Jefuits, la Sorbonne, and fome few others. 

All the houfes of perfons of dillintlion arc built with portc-cochcres, that Is, wide 
gates to drive in a coach, and confequcntly have courts within ; and moftly remifes 
to fet them up.. There are reckoned above yco of thefe great gates ; and very many 
of thefc are after the moft noble patterns of ancient architefture. 

. 'J he lower windows of all houfes are grated with ftrong bars of iron j which mufl be 
avaft cxpence. 

As the houfes are magnificent without, fo the finifliing wiihinfide and furniture an- 
fwer in riches and neatnefs ; as hangings of rich tapeftry, raifed with gold and filver 
threads, crimfon daVnalk and velvet beds or of gold and filver tilTue. Cabinets and 
bureaus of ivory inlaid with tortoirclhcll, and gold and filver plates in a i oo difterent 
manners : branches and candlefticks of cryftal : but above all moft rare pictures. 
The gildings, carvings and .paintings of the roofs are admirable. 

Thcfe things are in this city and the country about, to fuch a variety and excefs, 
that you can come into no private houfe of any man of fubftance, but you fee fome- 
thing of them ; and they are obferved frequently to ruin themfelves in thefe cxpences. 
Every one, that lias any thing to fpare, covets to have fome good pidlure or fculp- 
ture of the beft artift ; the like in the ornaments of their Gardens, fo that it is incredi- 
ble what pleafure that vaft quantity of fine things give the curious ftranger. Here as 
(bon as ever a man gets any thing by fortune or inheritance, he lays it out in fome fuch 
way as now named. 

Yet, after all, many utenfils and conveniendes of life arc wanting here, which we 
in England have. This makes me remember what Monlicur Juftell, a Parifian for- 
merly, told me here, that he had made a catalogue of near thrccfcore things of this 
nature which they wanted in Paris. 

The pavements of the ftreets is all of fquarc ftone, of about eight or ten inches 
thick ; that is, as deep in the ground as they are broad at top ; the gutters (liallow, 
and laid round without edges, which makes the coaches glide eafily over them. 

However, it mud needs be faid, the ftreets are very narrow', and the palTengcrs 
a-footno waysfecured from the hurry and danger of coaches, which always palling 
the ftreets with an air of haftc, and a full trot upon broad flat ftones, betwixt high and 
large refounding houfes, makes a fort of mufic which fhould feem very agreeable to 
the Parifians. 

The royal palaces are furprifingly ftately j as the Louvre and Tuilleric's, Palais 
Luxembourg, Palais Royal. 

Thceonvents are great, and numerous, and well built} as Valdc Grace, Si. Ger- 
mains, St. Viftor, St. Genevieve, the Grand Jefuits, &c. 

The Iquares are few in Paris, but very beautiful } as the Place Royal, Place Vic- 
tior. Place Dauphine, none of the largeft, except the Places Vendofmc, not yet finiflied. 

The gardens within the walls, open to the public, are vaftly great, and very beau- 
tiful^ as' the Tuilleries, Palais Royal, Luxembourg, the Royal Phyfic Garden, of the 
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arfenal, and many belonging to convents, tl^e Carthufians, Celeftins, St. Viftor, St. 
Genevieve, &c. 

But that which makes the dwelling in this city very diverting for people of quality, 
is the facility of going out with their coaches into the fields on every fide ; it lying 
round, and the avenues to it fo well paved ; and the places of airing fo clean, open, 
or fliady, as you picafe, or the feafon of the year and time of <he day require: 
us the Cour dc la Reyne, Bois de Bologne, Bois de Vincennes, les Sables de Vauge* 
rarJc, &c. 

But to defeend to a more particular review of this great city, I think it not amifs to 
fpeak fird of the ftreets and public places, and what may be feen in them ; next of the 
lioufps of note ; and what curiofities of nature or art, alfo of men and libraries, I met 
with : next of their diet and recreations ; next of the gardens, and jheir furnitue and 
ornaments ; and of the air and health. We fhall conclude the whole with the prefent 
ftate of phyfic and pharmacy here. 

To begin with the coaches, which are very numerous here and very fine in gilding ; 
but there are but few, and thofe only of the great nobility, which are large, and 
have two feats or funds. But w hat they want in the largenefs, beauty, and neat- 
nefs of ours in London, they have infinitely in the eafinefs of Carriage, and the ready 
turning in the narrowed dreets. For this purpofe, they are ^all cranC>necked, and 
the wheels before very low ; not above two feet and a half diameter ; which makes 
them eafy to get into, and brings clown the coach bo\ low, that you have a much 
better profpecl out of the foremod glafs, our high feated coachmen being ever in the 
point of view. Again, they are mod, even fiacres or hackneys, hung with double 
fprings at the four corners, which infenfibly breaks all jolts. This 1 never was 
fo lenlible of, as after having pradifed the Paris coaches for four months, I once 
rid in the eafieft chariot of my lord’s, which came from F.ngland j but not a *jolt 
but what affeded a man ; fo as to be tired more in one hoar in that, than in fix in 
thefe. 

Befidcs the great number of coaches of the gentry, here are alfa coaches de Remife, 
by the month, which are very well gilt, neat narnels, and good horfes ; and thefe all 
ftrangers hire by the day or month, at about three crowns Englilh a day. ’Tis this fort 
that I'poils the hackneys and chairs, which here are the molt nafty and miferable voU 
ture that can be ^ and yet near as dear again as in London, and but very few of them 
neither. 

Yet there is one more in this city, which I was willing to omit, as thinking it at firft 
fight fcandalous, and a very jed ; it being a wretched bufinefs in fO' magnificent a city j 
and that is the Vinegrette, a coach on two wheels, dragged by a man, and pulhed be- 
hind by a woman or boy, or both. 

Befides thofe, for quick travelling there arc great number of jx>ft-chaifes for a fingle 
perlon: and Roullionsfor two perl'ons; t^'.ofe are on two wheels only, and have each their 
double fprings to make them very eafy j they run very fwiftly ; both the horfes pull j but 
one only is in the thillcs. '1 he coach-man mounts the Roullion ; but for the chaife, he 
only mounts the fide horfe. I think neither of thefe are in ufe in England j but might 
be introduced to good purpofe. 

As for their recreations and walks, there are no peoplqmore fond of coming toge- 
ther to fee and to be feen. This converfation without doubt takes up a great part of 
their time : and for this purpofe, the Cour de la Reyne is frequented by all people of 
quality. It is a treble walk, of trees of a great length, near the river fide, the middle, 
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walk liaving above double the breadth to the two fide ones ; and will hold eight files of 
coaches, and in the middle a great open circle to turn, with fine gates at both ends. 
,rhofe that would have better and freef air, go further, and drive into the Bois de 
Bologne, others out of other parts of the town to Bois dc Vincennes, fcarce any fide 
,nnifs. In like manner thcfe perfons light and walk in the Tuilleries, Luxembourg, 
and other gardens, belonging to the crown and princes, (all which are very fpacious) 
and are made convenient, with many feats for the entertainment of all people j the 
lacquics and mob excepted. But of this more hereafter. 

No fort of people make a better figure in the town than the bifliops, who have very 
fplendid equipages, and variety of fine liveries, being moft of them men of great fami- 
lies, and preferred as fuch, learning not being fo nccefliiry a qualihcalion for thofc dig- 
nities as with us j though there are fomc of them very dcfer\ ing and •earned men. 
I fay, they are moft noblemen, or the younge. fons of the bell .amilics. I'his indeed 
is.for the honour of the church ; but \/hellier it be for the good of learning and 
j)iety is doubtful. They may he natrons, bin -here are l)iu tew examples of erudi- 
tion among them. ’Tis to be withed .hat they c.xceeded others iu merit, as they do in 
birth. 

The abbots here are numci'ous from all parts of the kingdom They make a con- 
fidcrable figure, as being a gentile fort of clergy, and the moft learned ; at leaft were 
lb from the time of cardinal Richelieu, who preferred men of the greateft learning and 
parts to thefe polls; and that \cry frankly, and without their knowing it before-hand, 
much lels foliciting him for it. lie took a fure w'uy, peculiar to hiinfclf, to enquire 
out privately men of defert, and took his own time to prefer them. This filled the 
kingdom of France with learned men, and gave great encouragement to lludy ; where- 
of France has yet fome feeling. 

^I'is pretty to obferve, how the king difeiplines this great city, by fmall inftanccs 
of obedience, lie caufed them to take down all their figns at once, and not to ad- 
vance them above a foot or two from the wall, nor to exceed fuch a fmall meafurc 
of fquarc ; which was readily done ; fo that the figns obfeure not the llrccts at all, 
and make little or no figure, as though there were none ; being placed very high and 
little. 

There arc great number of hoftels in Paris, by which werd is meant public inns, 
where lodgings are let ; and alfo the noblemen and gentlemen’s houfes are fo called, 
nioftly with titles over the gate in letters of gold or. a black marble. This feenis as it 
were, to denote that they caric at firft to Paris as ftrargers only, ar mned publicly ; 
but at length built them inns or houfes of their own. K is certain, a grcu. and wealthy 
city cannot be without people of quality ; nor fuch a court as that o'" 1- ranee without the 
daily infpiedion of what fuch people do. But whether the c<‘ jntry can Ipare them or 
not, I queftion. The people of England feem to !iave lefs manners and lefs religion, 
where the gentry have left them wholly to themfelvcs ; and the taxes, are raifed with 
more difficulty, inequality, and injuftice, than when the landiords live upon the def- 
maines. 

It may very w'ell^be, that Paris is :n a manner a new city within this forty years. 
It is certain fince thfs king came to the crown, it is fc much altered for the better, 
that it is quite another thing ; and if it be true what the workmen told me, that a 
common houfc, built of rough ftone and plaiftered over, would not laft above twenty- 
five years, the greateft part of the city has been lately rebuilt. In this age certainly 
moft of the great hoftels are built, or re-edified; in like nuumer the convents, the bridges 
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and churches, the gates of the city; add the great alteration of the ftreets, the 
keys upon the river, the pavements ; all thefe have had great additions, or are quite 
new. 

In the river amongfl the bridges, both above and below, are a valt number of boats, 
of woodj hay, charcoal, corn, and wine, and other commodities. But when a fudden 
thaw comes, they are often in danger of being fplit and cruflied to pieces upon the 
bridges ; which alfo are fometimes damaged by them. I’here have been great Ioffes to 
the owners of fuch boats and goods. 

It has been propofed to dig near the city a large bafin for a winter harbour ; 
but this has not had the face of profit to the government ; fo they are ftill left to 
execute their own projeft. There arc no laws or projefts fo cffeftual here, a* 
what bring profit to the government. Farming is admirably* well underftood 
here. 

Amongft the living objcflis to be feen in the ftreets of Paris, the counfellors and 
chief officers of the courts of juftice make a great figure ; they and their wives havp 
their trains carried up ; fo there are abundance to be feen walking about the ftreets in 
this manner. It is for this that places of that nature fell fo \vell. A man that has a 
right to qualify a wife with this honour, fhall command a fortune ; and the carrying 
a great velvet cuffiion to church is fuch another bufinefs. The place of a lawyer is va- 
lued a third part dearer for this. 

Here are alfo daily to be Icon in the ftreets great variety of monks, in ftrange un- 
ufual habits to us Engliftimen ; thefe make an odd figure, and furnifti well a picture. 

I cannot but pity the miftaken zeal of thefe poor men ; that put themffilves into reli- 
gion, as they call it, and renounce the world, and fubmit therafelves to molt feverc 
rules of living and diet ; fomc of the orders are decently enough cloathed, as the, Jc- 
fuits, the fathers of the oratory, &c. but moft are very particular and obfoletc in their 
drefs, as being the ruftic habit of old times, without linen, or ornaments of the prcl'ont 
age. 

As to their meagre diet, it is much againft nature, and the improved diet of man- 
kind. The Mofaic l.iw provided much better for Jews, a chofen people ; that was 
iriftituted for clcanlincfs and health. Now for the Chriftian law, though it commands 
humility and patience under fufferings, and mortification and abllinence from iinful 
lulls and pleafures ; yet by no ir ^ans a diftinft food, Imt liberty to eat any thing whaf- 
foever, much Icfs naftinefs ; and the papifts ihemfelvcs in other things are of this mind ; 
for their churches arc clean, pompoufty adorned and |jc*rfu!ned. It is enough, if we 
chance to fuftef perfecution, to endure 't with patience and all the miferable circum- 
ftances that attend it ; but wantonly to perfec c ourfelves, is to do violence to Chrifti- 
anity, and to put ourfelves in a worfe fta'e than the Jews were ; for to clioofc the worft 
of food, which is four herbs and fifli, and fuch like trafli, and to lie worfe, always 
rough, in courfe and nafty woollen frocks upon boards ; to go barefoot in a cold 
country, to deny ihcmfclvcs the comforts of this life, and the converfation of men ; 
this, I fay, is to hazard our healths, to ren )uuce the greateft blcffings of this life, and 
in a manner to dcuroy ourfelves. Thelc men, I fay, cannot but be in the main 
chagrin, and therefore as they are out of humour with the world,' fo they mull in 
time be weary of fuch flavifltand fruklefs devotion, whichrisnot attended with an unlive 
life. 

The great multitude of poor wretches in all parts of this city is fuch, that a man 
in a coach, a- foot, in the Ihop, is not able to do any bufinefs for the numbers and- 
importunities of beggars; and to hear their miferiesis very lamentable; and if you 
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give to one, you immediately bring a whole fwarm upon you. Thefe, I fay, are true 
monks, if you will, of God Almighty’s making, offering you their prsfyers for a 
farthing, that find the evil of the day fufficient for the day, and that the miferies 
of this life are not to be courted, or made a mock of. 'J’hefe worfliip, much 
againfi: their will, all rich men, and make faints of the refi: of mankind for a morfel of 
bread. 

But let thefe men alone with their miflaken zeal ; it is certainly God’s good provi- 
dence which orders all things in this world. And the flefli-eaters will ever defend them- 
felves, if not beat the Lenten men ; good and wholeforae food, and plenty of it, gives 
men naturally great courage. Again, a nation will fooner be peopled by the free 
marriage of all forts of people, than by the additional ffcalth of a few ftarved monks, 
I’uppofing them tjt any time to break their vow. This limiting of marriage to a certain 
people only is a deduction and an abatement of mankind, not lefs in a papifi country 
than a coiiftant war. Again, this leffens alfo the number of God’s worfiiippers, infiead 
of multiplying them as the ftars in the firmament, or the fand upon the fea Ihore ; 
^hefe men wilfully cut off their pofterity, and reduce God’s congregation for the 
future. 

There is very little' noife in this city of public cries of things to be <bld, or any dif- 
turbance from pamphlets and hawkers. One thing I wondered at, that I heard ol’ 
nothing loft, nor any public advertifeinent, till I was (hewed printed papers upon the 
comers of ftreets, wherein tycre in great letters, IJn, Deux, Ch7(j, Dix jufq; a Cin- 
quante Louis a a gagmr, that is, from one to fifty louis to be got ; and then under- 
neath an account of what was loft. This fure is a good and quiet way j for by this 
means without noife you often find your goods again ; every body that has found them 
repairing in a day or two to fuch places. The Gazettes come out but once a week, 
and but few people buy them. 

It is difficult and dangerous to vend a libel here. While we were in town, a certain 
perfon gave a bundle of them to a blind man, a beggsir of the hofpital of the Quin- 
zevint, telling him he might get five pence for every penny ; he went to Noftredame, 
and cried them up in the fervice time ; la vie Miracles de PEvefq; dc Rheims. 
This was a trick that was played the archbifiiop, as it was thought, by the Jefuits, 
with whom he has had a great conteft about Molinas, the Spanifh J. dodtrines. The 
libel went off at any rate, when the firft buyers had read the title further, and found 
they were againft the prefent archbHhop, duke, and firft peer of France. 

The ftreets are lighted alike all the winter long, as well when the moon (hincs, as 
nt other times of the month j which I remember the rather, becaufe of the impertinent 
ufage of our people at London, to take away the lights for half of the month, as though 
the moon was certain to (hine and light the ftreets, and that there could be no cloudy 
weather in winter. The lanthorns here hang down in the very middle of all the ftreets, 
about twenty paces diftance, and twenty foot high. They are made of a fquare of 
glafs about two foot deep, covered with a broad plate of iron ; and the rope that lets 
them down, is fecured and locked up in an iron funnel and little trunk faftened into 
the wall of the houfe. Thefe lanthorns have candles of four in the pound in them, 
which lad burning till after midnight. 

As to thefe lights, if any man break them, he is forthwith fent to the gallies ; and 
there were three young gentlemen of good families, who were in prifon for having done 
it in a frolid, and could not be releafed thenge in fome months, and that not without 
. the diligent appliwtion of good friends at court. 

The 
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The lights at Paris for five months in the year only, coft near 50,000!. fterling. This 
way of lighting the ftreets is in ufe klfo in fome other cities in France. The king is 
faid to have raifed a large tax by it. In the preface to the .tax it is faid, “ that confi- 
dering the great danger his fubjefts were in, in walking the ftreets in the dark, from 
thieves, and the breaking their necks by falls, he for fuch a fum of money did grant 
this privilege, that they might hang out lanthorns in this manner.” 

1 have laid, that the avenues to the city, and all the ftreets, are paved with a very 
hard fand ftone, about eight inches fquare j fo they have a great care to keep theta 
clean ; in winter, for example, upon the melting of the ice, by a heavy drag with a 
horfe, which makes a quick riddance and cleaning the gutters ; fo that in a day’s time 
all parts of the town are to admiration clean and neat again to walk on. 

1 could heartily wilh their fummer cleanlinefs was as great ; ^ft is certainly as necefiary 
to keep fo populous a city fweet ; but I know no machine fufficient, but what would 
empty it of the people too ; all the threats and inferiptions upon walls are to little 
purpofe. The dult in London ih fummer is oftentimes, if a wind bloV, very trouble- 
fome, if not intolerable ; in Paris there is much lefs of it, and the reafon is, the flat 
ftones require little fand to fet them faft, whereas our fmall pebbles, not coming toge- 
ther, require a vaft quantity to lay them faft in paving. 

But from the people in the ftreets, to the dead ornaments there. There are an infi- 
nite number of bufto’s of the grand monarch every where put up by the common peo- 
ple ; but the noble ftatues are but few, confidering the b^fequious humour and capacity 
of the people to perform. 

That in the Place-Vidoire is a foot in brafs, all over gilt, with Vi£foire, that is a 
vaft winged woman clofe behind his back, holding forth a laurel crown over the king’s 
.head, with one foot upon a globe. There are great exceptions taken at the gilding, by 
artifts ; ^d indeed the fhining feems to fpoil the features, and give I know not ^at 
confufion j it had better have been all of gold brafled over j which would have given 
. its true lights and fhadows, and fufFcred the eye to judge of the proportions. But that 
which 1 like not in this, is the great woman perpetually at the kings back ; which is a 
fart of embarras, and inftead of giving viftory, feems to tire him with her company. 
The Roman victory was a little puppit in the emperor’s hand, which he could difpofe 
of at pleafure. This woman is enough to give a man a furfeit. 

The.other are ftatues of three of the laft kings of Prance, in brafs a horfeback. 

That on thePont-neufis of Henry the fourth in his armour bare-headed, and habited 
as the mode of that time .was. 

The other of Lewis the thirteenth in the Palace- Royal, armed alfo after the mode of 
the age, and his plume of feathers on his head-piece. 

The third is of this prefent King Louis the fourteenth, and defigned for the Place 
Vendofme. This Coloffus of brafs is yet in the very place, where it was caft j it is fur- 
prifmgly great, being aa feet high, the feet of the king 26 inches in length, and all the 
proportions of him and the horfe fuitable. There was 100,000 pound weight of metal 
melted, but it took not up above 80,000 pounds ; it was all caft at once, horfe and man. 
Mpnlleur Girardon told me, he wrought diligently, and with almoft daily application 
at the model eight years, and there were two years more fpent in the moulding, and 
furnaces, and calling of it. The king is in the habit of^ a Roman emperor, without 
ftirrups or faddle, and on his head a French large periwig a-la-mode. Whence this 
great liberty of fculpture arifes, I am much to feek. 

It is true, that in building precifcly to follow the ancient manner and fimplicity is very . 
commendable, becaufe all tbofc orders were founded upon good principles in mathema- 

voL. iv. c tics.;. 
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tics ; but. the cloathing of an emperor was no more than the weak fancy of t^e people. 
For Louis le Grand to be thus dreflld up at the head of his army now a-days would be 
very comical. Wl»at need other emblems, when truth may be had ; as though the 
prelent age need he alhamed of their modes, or that the Status Equellris of Henry the 
iburth or Louis the thirteenth were the lefs to be valued for being done in the true drcls 
of their times. It I'ecms to me to be the effedl of miitaken flattery ; but if regarded 
only as a piece of mere art, it is methinks very unbecoming, and has no graceful air 
with it. 

I remember I was at the levee of King Charles the fecond, when three models were 
brought him to choofe one of, in order to make his ftatue for the court at Windfor ; he 
chofe the Roman emperor's drefs, and caufed it aJfo to be executed in that other erected 
for him in the old Exchange in London. The like is of King James in Whitehall, and 
at Chelfea college, our invalids. Now I appeal to all mankind, whether in reprefonting 
a -living prince now-a-days thefe naked arms and legs are decent, and whether there is 
not a barbarity very difpleaflng in it. The father of thefe two Kings, Charles the fir ft, 
was the prince of this age of the beft relilh, and of a found judgment, particularly in 
painting, fculpture, architedure by fea and land, witnefs the vaft fums of money he be- 
llowed upon Rubens and his difciple Vandyke. Alfo the great elleem he had for the 
incomparable Inigo Jqnes, who was the flrft Englifliman in this age that underftood 
building. I heard M. Auzout fay, when he had viewed the banquetting-houfe at White- 
hall, that it was preferable to all the buildings on this fide the Alps; and I ought to be- 
lieve him, he having ftudied Vitruvius more than 40 years together, and much upon the 
place at Rome. Alfo the Ihip the Sovereign, which was truly the noblcft floating 
caftle that ever fwamthe fea. Yet after all this, that King had a Statua Equeftris of 
hin^felf erefted, now at Charing-crofs, caft in the full habit of his own time, and which I 
think may compare with the beft of that fort at Paris. 

I ihould beg leave in the next place to vilit the palaces and men of letters and con- 
verfation : but I muft take notice flrft of the vaft expences that are here in iron baluf- 
trades, as in the Place-Royal, which fquare is compafled about with one of ten feet high. 
Of this fort and better there are inflnite every where in Paris ; which gives indeed a full 
view of the beauty of their gardens and courts. 

Firft, therefore, I faw the Palais Mazarin, in which are many good pidtures, but the 
low gallery is furniflied with a great colledlion of ancient Greek and Roman ftatucs, 
and is what I moft took notice of. They were moft brought from Rome by the Cardi- 
nal. Thofe which are togatse and cloathed, are as they were found ; but fuch as were 
made nudse or naked, are miferably difguifed by the fond humour of the Duke de Ma- 
zarin, who in a hot flt of devotion caufed them to be caftrated and mangled, and then 
frocked them by a fad hand with I know not what plaifter of Paris, which makes them 
very ridiculous. Cicero fomewhere tells us, that fome of the ancient wife men thought 
there was nothing naturally obfeene, but that every thing might be called by its own 
name ; but our Celfus is of another mind, and begs pardon, being a Roman, that he 
wrote of thofe things in his own tongue. It is certain upon our fubjedf, the Duke fhould 
not have furniflied his cabinet and gallery with naked pi£lures, but with the togatas 
only ; or if it had once pleafed him to do otherwife, he ihould not have cloathed them ; 
which was at beft but a vainioftentation of his chaftity, and betrayed his ignorance and 
dillflte of good things ; that is, fpoils and bides the noble art of the fculpture, for which 
onlT they are valuable. 

wt why flt^ld nudity be fo offenfive, fince a very great part of the world yet defies 
ck»th8,-and eVer ^dib ; and the parts they do moft affed to cover, is from a certain 
Aeceflity bply. ' It 
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It is plain by thefe and many other elegant ftatues 1 faw at Verfailles, tnoll of which 
were taken out hence, that the Roman cloatLing was the moll finiple thing imaginable, 
and that a Roman was as foon undreffed, as 1 can put off my gloves and (hoes. The 
men and women went dreffed much alike. As for the falhion of the Roman habit, 
it iscvidtnt by thefe ancient ftatues, (which Oft. Ferrarius has well and reafonably fol- 
lowed in explicating the feveral garments of the ancients) that the tunica or lliirt was 
without a collar or fleeves, and girt high up under the breafts ; alfo, that the toga or 
gown was a wide and long garment open at both ends, and let down over the head, and 
fupported by the left hand thruft. under the fleirts of it, whilft the top of it refted upon 
the left llioulder. The right hand and arm was naked, . nd above the gown, fo that 
the gown was ungirt and always loofe. Now for the purpofe, when a Roman made 
himlelf naked for a bath, (as he daily did juft before eating) he had nothing to do but 
draw up his left hand, and the gown fell down at his feet ; and at the fame time to loofe 
the girdle of the tunica, and to draw up both his arms from under the tunica, and that 
alfo fell at his feet. . 

In the firft ages of the commonwealth they wore a toga or gown only, afterwards 
they put on next the fkin a tunica or Ihirt, and never added morg in the very fplendour 
and luxury of the empire ; ail other matters of cloathing, of whatever nature foever, 
have been invented fince. • 

I much admired, that in the great number of ancient ftatues to be feen in and about 
Paris, I could never meet any one but what was cloathed with a toga pura, and no re- 
prefentation of a bullated one. 

This toga and tunica both were made of fine white wool or flannel : they had not a 
rag of linen about them. This flannel, I fay, was very fine ; for their folds are fmall, 
and it fiills into them eafily ; and feems to be very light, by the handling of it, to raife it 
by the finger and thumb only, as is the air of fome of the ftatues, and the whole garment 
to be fufpended by the left Ihoulder. Upon the lead draining of it, the breafts and 
nipples are vifible through it ; alfo the proportions of the thighs. 

This wearing all woollen in a hot country brought on the ufe and neceffity of fre- 
quent bathing : otherwife they could never have kept themfelves fweet and dean ; and 
the neceflity of bathing kept them to this fort of loofe garment ; and much bathbg 
brought in oils, and oils perfumes infufed in them. 

But in my mind a fair linen Ihirt every day is as great a prefervative to neatnefs and 
cleannefs of the flein and health, as daily bathing was to the Romans. It is certain, had 
they not ufed either Ample oils of olives, fometimes unripe and old, for the aftringency, 
and fometimes ripe and perfumed, the warm water mult have much decayed nature, 
and made the fldn intolerable tender and wrinkled. The naked indians and blacks fecure 
their (kins by oils at this day from aU the injuries of the weather, both from heat and 
cold. 

But the beft rule of health and long life is to do little to ourfelves. People are not 
aware what inconveniences they bring upon themfelves by cuftom, how they will plead 
for things long ufed, and make that pleafant, which is very deftrudive to their healths; 
as in the cafe of cloathing, tobacco, ftrong waters, fteel reme^es, the drinking mineral 
waters, bathing, tea, coifee, chocolate, &c. 

One little ftatue I took more particular notice of, for the elegance of the fculpture, 
and the humour of the drefs ; it ftood upon a table ; it was the figure of a fybil. The 
face of the old woman was cut very deep into the (lone, within the quoifure, like a hood 
pulled over the forehead, a very emblem of an oracle, which is hid, dark, and am^uous, 
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as the woman herfelf, who would have neither her face feen, nor her faying ealily under- 
ftood — that is, file is as it were, afliamed of her cheat. 

What was the fancy of the men of the firft ages to make old women prophcteffes, to 
utter oracles, and td interpret the will of the gods by the eating of animals; to make 
them Saga: and Veneficae is reafonable enough ; for old age makes all people fpiteful, 
but more the weaker fcx. To poifon and bewitch are the fecret revenges of impotent 
people. 

The Jews were impatient of the company of women in their religious rites, left they 
Ihould contaminate and fpoil all their devotion. The Romans on the contrary thought 
religion became women better than ,men, for befides the general parts they had in 
common with the men in adoration of their gods, they had alfo peculiar ones, where 
the men were no’t concerned. Tully bids his wife fupplicate the gods for him : for he 
tells her, he thought they would be kinder to her than him. Upon fome fuch princi- 
ple, probably, their propheteffes were in efteem. 

• I faw the apartment of Monfieur Viviers in the arfenal ; it confifts in feven or eight 
ground rooms looking into the great garden ; thefe rooms are fmall, but moft curioufly 
furniflied, and have in them the greateft variety and bell forted china ware I ever faw, 
befides Pagods and China pictures : alfo elegant and rich bureaus, book-cafes, and fome 
paintings of the bell mailers. 

That which pleafed me moft, araongft the paintings, were the pieces of Rembrants, 
that incomparable Dutch paiifter. 

A girl with a cage in one hand, and looking up after the bird that had got out, and 
was ftying away over her head : Ihe had. fright, amazement, and forrow, in her looks. 
The other is an unlucky lad leaning upon a table, and looking with mifehief in his eyes, 
oi that he watched to do fome unhappy turn. The third is a young gentleman in a 
fur cap, en dilhabille, after his wonted manner. The two firft are the moft natural 
thoughts and drefs that can be ; but nothing certainly ever came near his colouring 
for flelh and garments. This part he ftudied pallionately all his life, and was ever 
trying experiments about it ; and with what fuccefs, thefe and many other pieces (hew. 

Thefe three piftures of Rembrant are all of young people, and are finilhed with all 
the art and perledlion of colouring, as fmooth as any limning ; which makes the judg- 
ment of Philibien of him appear not juft : for he fitted his paint according to the age 
and nature of the fubjedts he wrought. 1 had the pleafure of feeing them again and 
again. 

Monfieur le Noftre’s cabinet, or rooms, wherein he keeps his fine things, the controller 
of the king’s gardens, at the fide of the Tuilleries, was worth feeing. He is a very 
ingenious old gentleman, and the ordinance and defign of moft of the royal and great 
gardens in and about Paris are of his invention, and he has lived to fee them in per- 
fedtion. This gentleman is 89 years old and quick and lively. He entertained me very 
civilly. There were in the three apartments, into which it is divided, (the uppermoft of 
which is an odlagon room with a dome) a great colledtion of choice pidlures, porcellans, 
fome of which were jars of a moft extraordinary fize ; fome old Roman heads and 
buftos, and intire ftatues ; a great colledtion of ftamps very richly bound up in books ; 
but he had lately made a draught of his beftpidtures to the value of 50,000 crowns, and 
had prefented them to the king at Verfailles. There was not any thing of natural hiftory 
in all his cabinet. ■ > 

1 was feveral times with him, and once he carried me into an upper clofet, where he 
had great colledtion of medals in four cabinets, moft modem f amon'gft them the^ 

were 
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were four large drawers, three of which were the medals of King William, near 300 
as he told me. The fourth drawer was. of King William’s anceftors and family ; he had 
been forty years in making this colle£tion, and had purchafed many of them at vaft 
rates. He has certainly the beft furniture for an liiftoria Metallica, that I ever faw. 
The French king has a particular kindnefs for him, and has greatly enriched him, and 
no man talks with more freedom to him ; he is much delighted with his humour, and 
will fit to fee his medals, and when he comes at any medal, that makes againft him, he 
will fay, Sire, mylaune, qu' eji hien centre nous ! as though the matter pleafed him, and 
he was glad to find it to fliew it to the king. Monfieor le Noftre fpoke much of the 
good humour of his maftcr ; he affirmed to me he was never feen in paffion, and gave 
me many inftances of occafions, that would have caufed mod men to have raged; which 
yet he put by w'ith all the temper imaginable. 

In this cabinet I faw many very rare old china veffels, and amongft them a fmall Ro- 
man glafs urn, very thick made, and ponderous, of a blue fea colour ; the two ears 
were feet divided into four claws, but the very bottoni of this veflel was fmooth, and, 
very little uinblicate j and for this reafon I cannot tell whether it might hot be caft, and 
-not blown. . . 

The Palace of Luxembourg is the mod finilhed of all the royal buildings ; it is very 
magnificent, well defigned, were it not for the trifling interfedioos or round and deep 
jointings of the columns, which looks Kke a cheefemonger’s Ihop, and which is below the 
grandeur of the orders ; fo hard a matter it is to have a \rue relifh of the ancient fim- 
pliciiy, and not to add impertinent ornaments. And to fay the truth, there are not 
many things in Paris where this chadity is'dridly preferred ; among thofe, where little 
is to be biamed, are the fouth ead front of the Louvre, the facade of St. Gervais, and 
the whole building of Val de Grace. And this wantonnefs in additional ornaments may 
perhaps be one reafon, why the Doric is more praftifed there at this day, the modil- 
lions naturally admitting greater- variety, and according to the intended ufe of the 
building. 

In this palace is that famous gallery, where the hidory of Maria of Medicis is painted 
by Rubens. Though this was done 70 years ago, it is as frefli as at the fird ; fo ^reat 
a mafter he was in colouring. His fleih is admirable, and his fcarlet, for which, if he 
had not a fecret, not now underflood, he l)ad lefs avarice, and more honour, than mod 
of our modern painters. It is certain the goodnefs of colours was one of the great cares 
and Audios of the .late famous painters ; and that which feems mod to have obliged 
them to it, was the neceffity they put themfefves upon, to paint all their own defigns, 
and more particularly the prefent drefles. And though Rubens in his hidory is too 
much a libertine in this refpefti yet there is in this Very place, which we now deferibe, 
much truth in the habit of his principal figures, as of ^ng Henry theTourth, the queen, 
her fon, the three daughters and the cardinal ; though indeed the allegoric aiudants 
in all {he tableaux are very airy and fancifully fet out. His fcholar St. Ant. Vandyke did 
introduce this novelty too much in England, where the perfons would bear it ; as the 
female icx were very willing to.^o, who feem in his time to have been mighty fond of 
being painted in dilhabille. It was this that cut out of bufinefs the belt Englhh painter 
of his time, Cornelius Johnfon, and fhortened his life by grief. It is certain with a little 
patience all drefs becomes diihabiUe ; but 1 appeal, whether it is not better and much 
more plcafing to fee the old fiilhion of a dead friend, or relation, or of a man of didinc- 
tion, painted as he was, than a foppilh night-gown, and odd quoifure, which never be- 
longed to the perfon painted. 


But 
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But that which led me into this reflexion was, that the modern painters have thereby 
an opportunity to be idle and to have others to work under them ; it is fufficient to finifli 
the face, and to fend it out to be dreffed at the block; whereas were they obliged in 
honour to paint the whole dreflbs, this would make them accurate in colouring, 
through the great variety which would daily occur, apd that noble art be in far greater 
efteem. 

A good artift might eafily reduce it, and command the purfes of thofe he paints, ‘ to 
pay well for his labour and time, for it is the lot but of very few men to excel in this 
noble art. 

‘ In the anti-chamber of the queen’s apartment there are other paintings of Rubens, 
as, in three diftinft tableaux, at the upper end of the room the ceremonies of the mar- 
riages of her thrtje daughters, to Savoy, Spain, and England. Alfo in anotlicr hiftorical 
tableau, on the fide of the fame room, he has painted his own pidure, in a very free and 
eafypofture, next the eye, up in the very comer, looking out, as unconcerned in .'is 
.own tableau, upon the three ladies. He has done his wife in feme of the tableau, in 
the great gallery; but in the laft, where the queen is mounting up to Heaven, flic is drawn 
up after her ; but whether it be her full and heavy body, or her mind, flie is painted 
in a very unwilling pofture, bending back. It feems her hufband liked her company too 
well tp part with her eafily, or flie with him. 

Several of the rooms of this apartment were wainfeoted with cedar, wi-ought in flow- 
ers, as her drelTing-roora and oratory ; which is rare in Paris. The floors were made 
of fmall pieces of wood put together in figures ; the inward knots were inlaid with 
threads of filver, which have a marvellous eff. ct ; but the firmnefs, duration, and in- 
tirenefe of thefe floors, after fo long laying, I moll admired ; whereas with us in Lon- 
don, and elfewhere in Paris, they prove fo noify to treai! cu, and faulty, that they are 
in a few years intolerable. 

It is pity the king has fo great an averfion to the Loi!'., .-. which if finiflicd, (which 
he might eafily do in two or three years) would be the molt nu. j tiificcnt palace, perhaps, 
that ever was upon the face of the earth ; and, indeed, exc. jA that be done, Paris will 
never arrive at its full beauty. * 

There are two Hones in the fronton of the fouth call facade of the Louvre, which arc 
(hewed to all ftrangers, covering the very top of it, as flates do, and m^ct in an angle. 
Thefe are very big, viz. 54 feet longa-piece, eight feet broad, and but 14 inches thick. 
Theraifingfo high thefe two vaft and tender Hones w<is looked upon ;’.s a mailer- piece 
of art, equalling any thing of the ancients of that nature. They were taken out of the 
quarries of Meudon, where monfieur the dauphin dwells. 

I faw in the galleries of the Louvre fome of the battles of Alexander by Le Brun ; 
which are by the French the moft admired pieces of painting, that have been 1 fay they) 
done by any man on this fide the Alps ; and of which they are not a little proud. 

Alfo a large piece of Paulo Verenefe, prefented by the Senate of Venice to the king. 

I cannot pafs by unmentioned the vaH number of great cafes in one of the galleries, 
Wherein are the play things or puppets of the dauphin, when a child : they reprefont a 
camp inallitspaits, and coH 50,000 crowns. 

But, indeed, th^t which moH furprifed me in the Louvre was the Attellier or work- 
houfe of monfieur Gerradoh ; he that made Cardinal Richdieu’s tomb, and the Statua 
EqueHris defigncd for the Place de Vendofme ; he told me tie had been almoH ten years 
in making the model and moulding and other things as 1 faid before, with afliduity and 
daily aj^pliaation. 


He 
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He hath in the I.ovwre alfo two rooms^ in one of v;hlch arc many ancient marble fta- 
tues, and in the other are brafs ftatucs and Vafa, and a hundred other things relating to 
antiquity. There is nothing in Paris deferves more to be fecn. 

In this laft, I /iiw a fort of Egyptian Janus, with Sibmis on one fide, and a Bacchus on 
the other : with many other Egyptian figures well defigned ; all of them with a hole in 
the crown of the head. 

Alfo a lion of Egypt very large of brafs ; but the defign rude, and more like an Indian 
Imaged. 'I’his alfo had a large fquare hole in the back, near the neck. The Siamites, 
that came in an embafly to Paris, were well picafed to fee this figure, and faid it was not 
unlike one of theirs; and that that hole ferved to put the incenfe in, that the fmoak might 
come out of the body and noflrils of the lion. I doubt not but that a^fo wastheufeof 
the open crowns of the refl of the Egyptian figures, which I had feen elfewhere, as well 
as here ; and their heads ferved for perfuming pots tor tiiemfelves : and hence alfo might 
arife, ihat other ornament of radiated heads; in imitation of a bright flame kindled 
within, and cafling rays out of and round the head. 

There was alfo a fmall image of a Uan man, call bent, in a fitting pofturc, with a roll 
of parchment fpread open upon his knees, and he looking down* upon it, reading it. 
This was of folid brafs, the head and all : this was found inclofed in z mummy. He 
feemed to have a thin linen garment on, perhaps fuch as the Egyptian priefts ufed to 
wear. , 

Alfo he fhewed us the mummy of a woman intire. The feent of the hand was to me 
not unpleafant; but 1 could not liken it lo any perfume now in ufe with us; though I 
make no queftion, but naptha was the great ingredient ; which indeed is fo unufual a 
fmell, that the mineral waters of Hngfden near London, (wherein the true naptha is 
fubftantially, and of which I have fbtne ounces by me, gathered oft’ thofc waters) have 
inipofed upon the ignorant in natural hiftory ; who would make them come from a chance 
turpentine cft'ufion, or the mifearriage of a chymical experiment. 

Here were alfo great variety of urns and funeral vafa of all materials and fafliions. 
Alfo an aniient writing pen coiled up, with two ends erefted both alike, reprefenting 
the head of a fnake. 

The antient heads and buftos in brafs are numerous and of great value. This gen- 
tleman is exceeding courteous to all ftrangers ; efpecially to fuch, as have the lead good 
relilh of things of this nature, to whom he fliews them gladly. It cannot be otherwife, 
that a man educated in that noble art of fculpture, who fhall daily ftudy fo great a va- 
riety of originals of the beft mailers, but mull far excel the reft of manlund, who prac- 
tice without good example, and by fancy moftly. 

I was to fee Monficur Baudclot, w hole friendlhip 1 highly value : I received great ci- 
vilities from him. He is w^ell known by his books about the utility of voyages : he has 
a very choice and large colle£lion of books of Greek and Roman learning. I made 
himfeveral vifits, and had the pleafure of perufing his cabinet of coins,- and fmall 
images of copper, which are many and of good value : as Egyptian, Phrygian, Grecian, 
and Roman. 

Amongft his Egyptian, the moft curious was a Deus Crepitus of admirable work- 
manlhip, with a radiated crown : it was an Ethiopian, and therefore befpdke its great 
antiquity ; for- they very ufually reprefented their kings under the figures of their gods. 

There was alfo the fkelSton of a woman of folid copper, found in the Ibody of a 
mummy, in a fitting pofture ; not unlike that other mentioned above in Monfieur Gi- 
rardon's clofet. 

An Apis or a heifer in copper. 
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A Phrygian Priapus of elegant workmanfliip; the Phrygian Cap pointed and hanging 
down behind, as our caps in diihabille are now worn. 

Of all which, and many more, this learned antiquary intends to wrlte.^ 

In his cabinet of medals I could not find one of Palmyra, for which I carcfillly en- 
quired ; for I was willing to add what could be found in f’rance upon this fubjeft. 

He has alfo many marbles from Greece? moft of which have been publiflied by Spon; 
faveone, and that is the nioft amient and moft curious of all; concerning which he is rea- 
dy to publilh a diflertation. It is a catalogue in three columns, of the names of the prin- 
cipal perfonsof Eredhcis,one of the chiefeft tribes of Attica, that were killed in one 
and the fame year in five feveral places, where the Athenians fought under two ge- 
nerals, as in Cyprus, in Egypt, in Phoenicia, in Egina, in llalies. Here arc 177 
names in the three columns. 

The Mantis clofes the column, who died in Egypt, that is, the phyfician. Magic 
and phyfic went together in thofe days : nay, the very comedians and poets, thofe no- 
' ceffary men of wit, fought ; for none were exempt from being inrolled that were born 
in the kingdom or republic of Attica. 

The antiquity of this marble, befidcs the known hiftory and names which jufiify the 
time of thofe men : the figure of the letters are an undoubted argument ; for there arc 
no double letters heEe; no x, no w, but all graved with e, 0 ; alfo the letters, i., p, n, r, s, 
are very Roman. So that it is alfo an evidence, that the Romans borrowed their letters 
from the antient Greek alphabet. 

. The invention and borrowing of letters was a great happinefs to mankind. The em- 
barras in which writing is in China, isowing to the misfortune of w'anting an alphabet ; 
fo that the Chinefe are forced to exprefs every fentence and thought by a ditferent cha- 
rader, which has multiplied their writing to 120,000 charaders; of which yet they 
have lefaneed, than we in Europe, who perform all with 24 letters, (whereof five add 
life to the other 19, faith Hippocrates, which is an argument of the ago he wrote’ in : 
the knowledge of grammar, i. e. reading and writing, depends upon feven figures, de 
Dieta. i.) The Chinefe know much lefs than we ; they have no other morals, they 
have lefs philofophy, Icfs mathematics, fewer arts, and yet much narrower knowledge 
of natural hiftory, becaufe they can have the knowledge only of that part of nature 
which they have at home : in what therefore fhould they employ this multitude of 
charafters *, It is, I fay, their misfortune not to have thought of an alphabet : their 
common language is aseafily learnt, and confequently might as eafily be writ as any in 
Eur®pe. m 

But to return to Monfieur Budelot’s ftores. In this cabinet I alfo faw fome bafie- 
relieves : one of Praxiteles well defigned ; one of Mufos the comedian : amongft the 
reft of the marbles there is a bafle-relief, very extant, and finely finilhed, of a cupid 
afleep, leaning his head upon his left arm ; in his hand he holds two poppy heads. It is 
probable the poppies were emblematic from the power they have in Ibve-afiairs. Indeed 
moft poifons aftVdl; thofe parts chiefly, being the great fluce of the habit of the body, or 
circle of the blood ; and no people ufe poppy more, and Hand more in need of it, than 
the men who delight in polygamy, the Mahometans, or underftand it better ; as Olea- 
rius teftifies. , 

He had an antic bufto of Zenobia in marble, with a thick radiated crown ; of which 
he very o'bligingly gave me a copy, well defigned from the original : this was brought 
out of Afia by Monfieur Thevenot. 

He fliefwed me a diflertation he. had written out fair for the profs, about a certain an- 
ciifiat Iiuaglia of Madames, of Ptolomaeus Auletes, or the player upon the flute: In 
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this the thin mufler is the moft remarkable thing, which covers the mouth and nofe. 
This head is engraved upon an amethyft. 

I enjoyed this gentleman’s company very often ; ■ and had much difeourfe with him, 
about his books of the utility of voyages ; and in one converfation took the freedom 
to diffent from him about the interpretation of that coin in Monfieur Seguin, which he 
calls Britannick. 

Monfieur Boudelot reads it thus, Jovi Saturnali lo ! or Jovi Vi^ioria Sat. To i 

I had rather read it thus, lo / Sat. Viiioria lo ! upon the occafion of his returning witli 
the foldiffl-s, filling their head-pieces with the fliells they had gathered Ofi* the fe'a-ihore ; 
and the little ufe of his new invented letter the digainma, which he inftituted or borrowed 
from the iEolique to exprefs V confonant. 

The Ihells were a triuniph much like this fmall addition to the, alphabet ; which 
lafted no longer than his time : that is vidlory enough : (for fo ftupid a prince as 
Claudius) let us return with the fpoils of the ocean, and adorn his new invented letter 
with a palm branch : the reverfe of this coin being a laurel-crown : both the figns of 
vidlory. 

About the Bouftrophedon way of writing, mentioned by Suidas and Paufanias, or 
turning again as the ox ploughs, or the racers about the meta in the cirque, in my opi- 
nion it could be nothing elfc, but the ferpentine manner of writing found in Swedeland 
in runique letters. 

He fliewed me alfo a ftone taken lately out of the body of a horfe at Paris, which was 
his death ; and dying llrangely, they diifcfted him, that is, certain ignorant people ; in 
the lower part of the body, (probably the bladder) was found this ftone : it weighs, as 
I guefs, two pound ; it is as round as a cannon ball ; it is laminated like an onion ; for 
the firft couche was broke up in feme places, of a dark hair colour, and tranfparent ; 
or like fome cloudy agats which I have feen : it was very ponderous. Such like tranf- 
parent ftones I had a patient voided often in Yorklhire. I faw another tranfparent 
one, which was cut out of the buttock of an alderman at Doncafter ; he was twice cut 
in the fame placd, at fome years’ diftance. Another I had in fome meafure tranfparent, 
voided by a patient, which was of the very colour of a coftee berry w'hen burnt ; but 
of this horfe ftone Monfieur Boudelot wrote me a letter before I left Paris, which 1 de- 
fign to publiih. 

I was by invitation from Monfieur Caffihi at the Obfervatoire Royal, built on a rifing 
ground juft without the city walls. This building is very fine, and great art is ufed in 
the vaulted cut roofs and winding ftaircafes. The ftones are laid infide, outfide, with 
the moft regularity I ever faw in any modern building. In all this building there is 
neither iron nor wood, but all firmly covered with ftone, vault upon vault. The plat, 
form a-top is very fpacious, and gives a large and iair view of all Paris, and the country 
about it ; it is paved with black flint in fmall fquares, which I make no doubt are fet in 
cement or. tarras, that is, the Pulvis Puteolanus. 

We were ftiewed a room well fumiflied with models of all forts of machines ; and a 
very large burning glafs, about three feet diameter, which at that time of the ykr, viz. 
in the beginning of February, did fire wood into a flame, in the very moment it came 
fnto and paflTed through the focus . 

I was indifpofed, and fo could not accept of the favour jvhich was offered me of feeing 
the moon in their telefcopes; and to go down into the vault, which was contrived 
for feeing the flats at noon-tide, but without fuccefs, I was told by Monfieur Roman 
afterwards, that he faw there- a rock formed in the cave by the dropping of a fpring of 
petrifying water } of which nature are all the wells in Pa"' ® 
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In the floor of one of the oftagon towers they have defigned with groat accurate- 
nefs and neatnefs v/ith i»k an univerfal map in a vaft circle. The north pole is in the 
This is a correftion of other maps upon the lateft and beft obfervations. 

His nephew Monficur Moraldi was with him ; as for his only fon, he was in Lon- 
don at that time : I afterwards was with him at his father’s, a very hopeful young gen- 
tleman, and well inftrufted by his father in the mathematics, and all other ufeful 
learning. 

The triumphal arch out of the gate of St. Antoine is well worth feeing ; for in this the 
French pretend not only to have imitated the ancients, but to have out-done them. 
They have indeed, ufed the greateft blocks of ftone that could be got, and have laitl 
them without mortar, and the lead fide outward, after the manner of the ancients ; but 
I am afraid their^ materials arc very fhort of the Roman, and their ftone is ill chofe, 
though vaftly great. 

Indeed the defign is moft magnificent ; it is finiflicd in plaifter, that is, the model of 
it, in its full beauty and proportions. 

' I fuppofe it was intended for a gate of entrance into the city : for it fronts the great 
ftreet of the fuburbs, and has a vaft walk planted with trees leading from it towards Bok 
de Vincennes. 

There is nothing more built but the four parts of the foundation of the true build- 
ing, railed only to tke'feet of the pcdeftals ; the foundation is laid twenty-two feet deep. 

Amongll the vaft blocks of ftone, which take up a great compafs before the build- 
ing, I found feveral forts, all brought from the quarries not far from Paris j all of them 
are of a kind of coarfe grit, which will not burn into lime. They diftinguilli thefe 
ftones into four forts ; i. Pierre d’arcueil, for thc/irfttwo or three couches or lays 
above the foundation. This is the beft, and hardeft of all. 2. That of St. Clou, 
which is good, and the next beft. 1 did not find by the blocks defigned cither for the 
walls of the building ; or the rounds of the pillars ; that the beds of ftone of St. Clou 
are above two feet thick. 3. That of S. Lieu ; this is but indifferent, but yet much 
better than that ftone, W'hich is taken up out of the ftone pits in and about Paris, which 
makes the fourth fort of ftone. If it be wrought up into walls, as it is taken out of the 
pits, it is very apt to be flawed by the froft : but if ii be laid in the air, and kept under 
cover for two years, then it becomes dry and more durable. 

I faw but one piece in Paiis of the ruins of an old Roman building ; it was in La 
Rue dc la Ilarpe. "1 he vaults are very high and large. The manner of building is 
near the fame I formerly caufed exaftly to be figured and deferibed at York, and which 
is publifhcd in the Philofophic Tranfadtions : that is, the infide and outfide of tlic walls 
are compofed of fix rows of fmall fquare ftones, and then four rows of flat, thin and 
broad Roman bricks, and fo alternatively from the top to the bottom. Which makes 
it probable it was built after Severus's time : for this was the African manner of build- 
ing, as Vitruvius tells us ; and therefore might well be, what tradition here fays of it, 
viz. part of Julian the emperor’s palace or thermae. 

St. Innocent’s church-yard, the public burying-place of the city of Paris for a 1 000 
yetu'S, when intire (as I once faw it) and built round with double galleries full of flculls 
and bones, was an awful and venerable fight: but now 1 found it in ruins, and the 
greateft of the galleries pulle^ down, and a row of houfes built in their room, and the 
bones removed I know not whither : the reft of the church-yard in the moft neglcfled 
and naftieft pickle I ever faw any confecrated place. It is all one, when men, even the 
Roman catholics have a mind, or it is their interert, to unhallow things or places, they 
can do it with a good ftomach ; and leave the tombs of chancellors and other great 
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men without company or care. What nobody gets by, nobody is concerned tb re- 
pair : but it is ftrange amongfl fo many millions of dead men, not one wonder work- 
ing faint fliould ftart up to preferve itfelf an4 neighbours from contempt and <:andal. 
That fo much holy earth, brought, as it is faid, fo far off, (honld never produce one 
faint, but rather fpew up all its ianabitants, to be thus ftiufilf d and diflipated. 

Am'ongll the many cabinets of Paris there is n‘;thing finer than the collodion of 
Monfieur Buco, Garde Rolles du Parlement. You pafs through a long gallery, the 
one fide of which is a well furnilhed library, and alio well dilpofed in wired cafes. 
This gallery leads into two rooms very finely adorned with pidures, Vafa’s, ftatues 
and figures in brafs, alfo wdth china, and the famous enammel vtffels, formerly made 
in Poitu, which are not now to bt had ; a thoufand other curious things. 

I very particularly examined his large quantity of (hells, confittiAg in near fixty 
drawers. '1 here were indeed very many of a fort, and but few’ but what I had fecn 
before, and figured. He very obligingly lent me thofe I had not feen, to have the 
defigns of them done. He had many very perfed and large ones of land and* 
frclh-watcr huccina ; but yet a great number w'ere wanting of thofe very tribes which 
1 have publifliod in my Syrwpfu Conchyliorum. 

Here were alfo two or three very fair ones of that fort of compreft fnail, which have 
their tail on the fame fide with their mouth ; and the vulgar name, by which thofe 
men of cabinets diftinguifli them, is not amifs, viz. des lampesi 

He flievvcd me a bivalve, which is not uncommon (a Urge blood red fpondille) for 
which the late duke of Orleans gave goo livxcs, which is above 50I. fterling ; and he 
alfo allured me, that the fame perfon offered a Parifian for thirty-two Ihells 1 1 000 
livres. Which funi was refufed j but the duke replied, that he knew not who W'as 
the greater fool, he that bid the price, or the man that refufed it. 

I alfo law in this colledion an hippocampus about four inches long, the tail fquare 
thick bellied and brcall like a miller thumb, wdnged not unlike a fort of flying filh, but 
the fins were fpoiled ; the membranes being tore from the bones of the wings, the 
head long and fquare like the tail, with a fort of tufted muffel. This fifh I took to be 
of the Hippocampus kind ; and (as he told me) it was given him by my Lady Portf- 
moiuh, poffibly out of King Charles’s colledion, who had many curious prefents 
maile him : (as one of the lliclls from the States of Holland, many of which I have 
feen in other hands ) but he fuffered them all to be diflipated and loft. 

Here alfo was a Vefpetum Canadenfe of a moft elegant figure, arid admirable con- 
trivance ; cf which I have a drawing. This is intire in all its parts ; it is as big as a 
middlc-fized melon, pear-falhion, with an edge running round, where it is thickeft, 
from which edge it fuddenly declines and leffens into a point j at the very, end of the 
point, on one fide, is a little hole, with pulvinated or fmooth edges inclined in- 
ward ; otherwife it is whole, and wrought upon the twig of a tree, of a very fmooA 
fattin-like Ikin. 

Alfo the ftriated Ikin of an African afs, fupple and well cured, which I had nev^ 
feen before. It is certainly a moft beautiful animal ; and, I admire, after fo many 
ages that it has been known to the people of Europe, it could never be tamed, and 
made of common ufe, as the reft of the horfe kind. This was only of two colours, 
viz. broad lifts of white and bay or chefnut colour drawh from the back down the 
fules to the belly, which was all white : the lifts were pRrted at the back- by a very 
narrow ridge oF Ihort hair ; which lifts alfo went round the legs like garters. The hair 
coloured (tripes of the African afs w/ere, near the back, three or four fingers broad, 
alfo the lift down the back was very broad. 
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Another Ikin of a cap-afs I afterwards faw at Dr. Tournefort’s j and the (tripes were 
e IStne, but much broader and darker fcoloured ; it may be from the different ages, 
lis fort of ftriping feems to be peculiar to the afs ; fiar the moft common to be feen 
th us have all a black lift: down the back ; and two more, that is, on each (Ide one, 
nning down the (houldcrs. 

I faw Monfieur Tournefort^s colleftion of (hells, which are well chofen, and not 
lOve one or two of a fort j but very perfed and beautiful, and in good order, con- 
ting of about 20 drawers. 

There was amongft them a very large land (hell, the fame which I have figured 
om the mufeum at Oxford, having its turn from the right hand to the left. Alfa 
lany very excellent and large patterns of other land fuails ; alfo a frefli-water muffel 
om Brafil, which I had never feen before ; a pair of them he gave me ; and ma^ 
ecies of frefii- water buccina from the Carribee ifiands. Alfo an auris marina fpille 
:hinata ; which was new to me. 

Among the (hells the thin oyfter, which (hines within* like mother of pearl, and 
IS in the uppermoft end of the flat valve, near the hinge, a hole. Thefe he brought 
ith him, and took them up alive from the rocks in Spain ; he faid they were very 
ffenfively bitter to the tafte. Thefe being perfed, I liad the opportunity of feeing 
lat hole (hut with a^p^uliarand third (hell, of the falhion of a pouch or (hepherd’s 
urfe. 

1 fttall fay nothing of his v,ift collection of feeds and fruits, and dried plants which 
lone amount to 8000, and in this he equals, if not excels, all the moft curious her- 
arifts in Europe. His herbarifations about Paris he gave me to carry for England, 
]ft then printed off; alfo he (liewed me the defigns of about 100 European non de- 
:ript plants, in 8vo. which he intends next to publilh. 

He alfo (hewed me ten or twelve Angle (heets of vellom, on each of which were 
ainted in water colours very lively, one Angle plant, moflly in flower, by the beft 
rtift in Paris, at the king’s charge. Thofc are fent to Verfailles, when the doftor has. 
■ut the names to them, and there kept : in this manner the king has above 2cioo rare 
•lants, and they work daily upon others. The limner has two louis’s for every plant 
le paints. 

I faw there alfo the Vefpetum Canadenfc Maximum, about 12 inches long, and fix 
n diameter ; of a pear faihion ; it hangs by a long and broad loop to the twig of a. 
ree : the broad or lower end is a little pointed, and rifing in the middle; the out- 
vhrd (kin is as fmooth as velluIn,^ and "of a'whitilh grey, next to the pearl colour. 
The button. at the bigger end in this being broken, and the outward (kin pilled off, 

. could fee a bole of about half an inch diameter in the very middle, into which the 
vafpsjgo ia and but. The cells are fexangular, but of a very fmall fize,. not muck 
)fe‘ger than a duck quill, or very fmall goofe quill ; and confequently- appear very 
ikk fet and numerous. ' ' 

- He Ih^wed me alfo a very great julus from Brafil, at lead fix inches long, and two 
round like a cord, very fmooth and (hining, of a kind of copper or brazen co« 
our t' the feet infinite, like a double fringe on each fide ; this he had from F. Plumier, 
vho afterwards gave me a defign of it drawn by the life, and in its proper colours. 
^ Dr. Tourdefort (hewed ^ne a prefent which was made him by his countryman of 
?rovence, Monfieur Boyeur d’Aguillra, of a large book in folio m curious (lamps- 
is only t|ie'firft part of his cabinet, all graved at the author’s charge ; and he is 
lid to he another Peire(k, which would.be happy for mankind, and » great honour to 
.hat anuntry to have produced .two Meecenass in one age. 
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I W 3 S to fee Monfteur Verney at his apartment at the' upper end of the royal phy- 
fic garden ; but miffing my vifit, went up with a young gentlemen of my lord ambaf- 
fador’s retinue, to fee Mr. Bennis, who was in the differing room, wdrking by him- 
felf upon a dead body, with its breaft open and belly gutted : there were very odd 
things to be feen in the room. My companion, it being morning, and his fenfes very 
quick ai d vigorous, was (Irahgely furprifed and offended } and retired down the flairs 
much falter than he came up. And indeed, a private anatomy room is to one not 
accuflomed to this kind of manui&£lure, very irkfome, if not frightful ; here a bafket 
of diffedUng inflruments, as knives, faws, &c. And there a form with a thigh and leg 
flayed, and the mufcles parted afunder : on another form an arm ferved after the 
fame manner. Here a tray full of bits of flefli, for the more minute difcovery of the 
veins and nerves ; and every where fuch difcouraging objefts. So, as if reafon and 
the good of mankind did not put men upon this fludy, it could not be endured : for 
inftina and nature mod certainly abhors the employment. 

1 faw Monfieur Merrie, a mofl painful and accurate anatomid, and free and com* 
municative perfon, at his houfe Kue de la PrincefTe* His cabinet confifled of two 
chambers : in the outward were great variety of fkeletons ; alfo entire preparations of 
the nerves ; in two of which he fhewed me the midake of WilHs, and from thence 
gathered, that he was not much ufed to diffedl with his own hand. The pia mater 
coating the fpinal nerves but half way down the back where it enils : the dura mater 
coating the lowermoll twenty pair. Which, Willis, (js he faid) has otherwife re- 
ported. 

But that which much delighted my curiofity, was the demondration of a blown ^and 
dried heart of a foetus alfo the heart of a tortoife. 

In the heart of a foetus, he ffiewed it quite open, and he would have it that there 
was no valve to the foramen ovale which feemed equally open from the left ventri- 
cle to the right, as the contrary ; that its diameter well near equalled that of the 
aorta : that the two arteries which afeend up into the two lobes of the lungs, (and 
are the ramifications of the pulmonic artery, after it has parted with the canal of com- 
munication, which goes betw'ixt the pulmonio artery, and the lower or defeending 
branch of the aorta) both put together, far exceed, if not double, the diameter of 
the aorta itfelf. 

He therefore,, not without good reafon, affirms, that of all the blood which the vena 
cava pours into the right ventricle of the heart, and is thence in a foetus forced up into 
the pulmonic artery, a great part is carried by the canal of communication into the de- 
feendin^ trunk of the aorta, and is fo circulated about the body, the lungs (as to that 
part) being wholly flighted alfo that of the tw'o remaining thirds of the blood, which is 
carried about the lungs, when it^ comes down the pulmonic vein, that which cannot be 
received by the aorta, (and all cannot, becaufe the aorta is much lefs than the two 
branches of the pulmonic artery put together) is therefore clifeharged back through 
the foramen ovale into the right ventricle of the heart, and fo thrown up agmn 
the reft of the blood, coming from the vena cava. So that oqe part of the two FjB- 
maining parts of the blood is daily carried about the body, as in an adult; foetus, and 
a third part only circulates in the lungs, paffing by the body or grand circulation. 

That all this is done to abbreviate and reduce the ci][culation to a leffer compafsj is 
certain ; and fo for the fame reafon and end, that other iefler cuKagilation of the liver 
is flighted by the blood, which returns from tl]^e placenta, by Wanal of commuefea- 
tion betwixt the porta and the vena cava. ^ ' 
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The reafon he gives of this, I cannot at all allow of, as being very ill grounded j 
and therefore I fliall not trouble inyfelf to confute, or fo much as name if. 

As for the heart of the land tortoife, it was preferved in fpirit of wine, and all the 
three ventricles thereof flit and opened ; fo that I had not all the fatistadion I could 
have wiflied : but the left ventricle in this animal had no artery belonging to it, but 
did receive only the blood, which defeended^ from the lungs, and convey it by the 
foramen ovale into the right ventricle : that the third or middle ventricle was only an 
appendix to the right, and had the pulmonic artery illuing from it. So that the blood 
in a tortoife was in a manner circulated like that in a foetus, through the body, the 
lungs as it were or in good part flighted. 

This thought of Monfieur Merrie’s has made a great breach betwixt Monfieur 
Verney and hipifclf ; for which reafon I had not that freedom of converlaiion as I 
could have wiflicd with both of them j but it is to be hoped there may come good 
from an honclt emulation. 

Two Engiifli gentlemen can>e to vifit me, Mr. Bennis and Mr. Probie. They were 
lodged near the royal garden, where Monfieur Verney dwells, and makes his anato* 
mies, who in three months time Ihewed all the parts of the body to them. He had 
for this purpofe at lekft twenty human bodies, from the gallows, the chatelet, (vrhere 
thofe are expofed who are found murdered in the ftreets, which is a very common 
buflnefs at Paris) anS from the hofpitals. 

I'hey told me, Monfieur , Verney pretended to fticw them a valve, which did binder 
blood from falling back into the right ventricle by the loramen ovale. This valve they 
laid he compared to the papillae in the kidneys, mulculous and flelliy : that if W'ind 
was blown into the vena pulmonalis, it did not pals through the foramen ovale, hut 
flop there, by reafon of the valve : that he did believe contrary to Mr. Merrie, that 
no blood did circulate through the lungs in an enibrio. 

Again, in another coiiverfation with Monfieur Merrie, he fhewed me the blown 
heart of an embrio, and that of a girl of feven years old. I faw clearly, that the Ikin 
of the fuppofed valve of the foramen ovale, was as it were ful’pended with two liga- 
ments: and that in the girl’s, the two fides of the loramen ovale were drawn one 
over the other, and fo clofed the hole j but were cafily to be feparated again by a 
briflle thrull betwixt them. 

Alfo it feemed to me, that this membrane in an embrio might cover the foramen 
ovale, like the membrana niftans in a bird’s eye, that is, be drawn over it, and lb 
hinder the ingrefs of the blood from the vena cava, as often as the right auricle beats : 
but the dilating Ufelf might give way to the defeending blood of the vena pulmonalis ; 
and poflibly, the embrio living as it were the life of an inleft, can by this artifice 
command the heart. 

I remember in difeourfe that day with him, he told me, that Monfieur Verney had 
an old cat, and a young kitling jult born, put into the air-pump before the Academic 
Royalle de Sciences : that the cat died after fixteen pumps, but the killing furvived 
five hundred pumps j which favours in fome meafure the command young animals 
have of their hearts. 

At another vifit Monfieur Merrie obligingly procured for me the heart of a human 
embrio, with the lungs ii^ire. He tried before me the experiment upon blowing, 
and alfo fyringing vrater into the aorta, both which filled the auricles and ventricles, 
and freely came out H the vena cava only. I'hen he t)pened the right auricle and 
ventricle, where the fbrame^ ovale was open only at one corner, not the tenth part 
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of its breadth j and a membrane drawn over the reft, which membrane was faftened to 
the fides quite round. Then he opened in the fame manner the left ventricle and 
auricle, and there it was evident, that that membrane which clofed the hole, had two 
narrow ftraps or mufcles by which it was faftened to the oppbfite fides, after the man- 
ner of fome of the valves of the heart. 

I told him that it muft follow from this, that the foramen ovale was fliut and opened 
more or lefs, at the pleafure of the embryo, according to the neceffities of nature, 
and the quantity of blood that was to pafs : that it was probable, that all infers had a 
command of their hearts (of which I had given large inftances * elfewhere), by fome 
fuch paflage, which they could ftiut altogether, or in great part, as they had a mind, 
in winter, in fear, or fading for want or food : that the fhutting up of the pafliige in 
adult animals was therefore done in an inftant, by drawing the curtain fully, which 
could never be again drawn back and openwl, becaufe of tlie great torrent of blood, 
which now entered the right auricle, and ftopped it in that pofture, which in time 
would altogether ftiffen and lofe its motion of relaxation /is a hen, when flie fleeps, , 
draws over the membrana niftans ; and likewife when Ihe dies, the fame nxembrane- 
covers all the eye. 

Mr. Bennis procured me the heart of a human foetus, which had but juft breathed ; 
the which I examined with Monfieur Litre of Caftres in Languedo^, another very un- 
derftanding and dextrous anatomift, and who teaches fcholars of all nations the pradice 
of anatomy. The experiments here were repeated as formerly deferibed ; both wind 
and water pafled the foramen ovale, both from the vena pulmonum, and from, the 
aorta. That which I obferved in this heart more particularly, was, that the mem- 
brane or valve on the left fide of the foramen ovale was flat, and extended almoft 
over the hole, without any limbus round its edges, bccaufe it was nothing but the- 
very fubftance of the auricula finiftra continued, or a procefs thereof but on the 
right fide the vena cava being joined to the auricle, it had a rifing edge round that 
part of it, whence it proceeded ; that is, that the two faces had contrary openings, 
and being drawn as it were one over the other, they fliut the hole ; but not fo 
firmly, but the hole might be more or lefs open all a man’s life. For thofe two 
oval procefles {licking clofe together in a blown and dried heart, that is not to be 
much heeded : for I have feen them dry with the hole open ; but it has been 
like as betwixt unglued paper, or as the urethers defeend betwixt the fkins of 
the bladder, or as the fame happens to the dudus bilaris in its infertion into the 
guts. 

The fame perfon brought me the heart of a man forty years old, in wnich the 
foramen ovale was as much open as in a foetus new born ; and the ligaments very con- 
fpicuous, which tack the fides of the valve to tlie auricle, and go over to the other tide 
of the border. 

I was not better pleafed with any vifit I made, than with that of F. Plumier, whom,: 

I found in his cell in the convent of the Minimes. He came home in the fieur Ponti’s 
fquadron, and brought with him feveral books in folio, of defigns and paintings of 
plants, birds, filhes, and infedts of the Weft Indies ; all done by himfelf very accurate- 
ly. He is a very undorftanding man in feveral parts of natural hillory, but efpecially 
in Botanique, He had been formerly in America, at his rejurn printed at the king’s, 
charge a book of American plants in folio. This book was fo well approved of, that he- 
was feat again thither at tlie king’s charge, and returned after feveral years wandering 
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about tlie illands with this cargo. He was more than once (hipwrecked, and loft his 
ipecimens of all things,, but preferved his papers, as having fortunately lodged them 
in other vclfels; fo that the things themfelves 1 did not fee. He had deftgned 'and 
ditreded a crocodile} one of the fea tortoifes} a viper, and well deferibed the dil^ 
fcdlons. 

His birds alfo were well underftood, and very well painted in their proper colours. 
[ took notice of three forts of owls, one with horns, all diftind fpecies frohi our 
European. Several of the hawk kind and falcons of very beautiful plumage ; and 
one of thofe, which was coal black as a raven. Alfo (which I longed to fee) there 
was one fpecies of the fwallow kind, very diftind from the four fpecies we have in 
Europe. 

Ainongft the fifli there were two new fpecies of American trouts, well known by the 
llcfliy fin near the tail. 

Amongft the infeds there was a fcolopendra of a foot and an half long, and propor- 
tionably broad ; -alfo the julus very elegantly painted, which I had feen before in Dr. 
'I’ournefort’s colledion. 

Alfo a very large wood-frog, with the extremity of the toes webbed. 

Alfo a blood-red polypus, with very long legs, two of which I could difeern by 
the draught were );hick acetabulated. This, he told me, was fo venemous, that upon 
the leaft touch, it would caufe an infupportable burning pain, which would laft feveral 
hours. < 

'I'here were alfo fome few fpecies of the ferpent and lizard kind. 

There were but few ftiells ; but amongft them there was a murex, which dies purple, 
with the fifli as it exerts itfelf in the fea. Alfo that land buccinum, which lays eggs 
with hard ftiells, and for bignefs, and ftiape, and colour, fcarce to be diftinguilhed from 
the fparrow eggs. And becaufe the murex and this buccinum was drawn with the ani- 
mals creeping out, I defired a copy of them, which he freely and in a mod obliging 
manner granted me. He defigned the buccinum terreftre in the ifland of St. Domingo, 
where he found it. 

Amongft the vaft collection of plants, I obferved the torch kind and ferns were of 
all others the moft numerous; of each of which there were an incredible number of 
fpecies. There were two or three fpecies of goofeberries and currants; and forae fpe- 
cies of wild grapes ; all which F. Plumier told me were good to eat. 

He told me thefe drawings would make ten books, as big as thofe he had pub- 
lifhed ; and two books of animals. He had been often at Verfailles to get them into 
the king's Imprimerie, but as yet unfuccefsfully ; but hoped ere long to begin the 
printing of them. Note, that the bookfellers at Paris are very unwilling, or not 
able, to print natural hiftory; but all is done at the king's charge, and in his 
prefles. 

I vifited Monfieur Dacier and his lady, two very obliging perfons, and both of great 
worth, and very learned. 

I think our profeftion is much beholden to him, for his late elegant tranflation of 
Hippocrates into French, with learned notes upon him. I wilh he may live to finifli 
what he hath fo happily begun. I read over the two volumes he has printed with 
greafr delight. . 

He feems to favour the opinion of thofe who think, the circulation of the blood was 
known to him ; in which he errs undoubtedly. It is mani&ft bis anatomy was rude, 
dark, and of little extent ; but it is alfo as manifeft, that he knew very well the effeCt 
of the circulation. As for example, t de Diseta. c« 12. ^ All the body, (fays he) is 
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purged by refpiradon and tranfpiration, and what humour thickens, is fubtlllzed and 
thrown out by the (kin, and is called fweat.” 

Again 3. de Diseta. c. 5. fpeaking of a fort of foul and impure bodies, he fays j 
** More is by labour melted put of the fle/b, than the circular motion (of the blood) 
bath purged off. There are a great number of inftances of this nature.” In converfa- 
tion 1 put this to him, which he avowed was all he thought. 

He told me he had two more volumes ready for the prcfs, and did intend not to give 
it over till he had gone through all the works of Hippocrates. In which volumes will 
be thefe treatifes ; Of Dreams : of Regimen in acute Difeafos : the Prognofticks : the 
Prorrhetiques : the Aphorifms : the Coaques. 

On that aphorifm he feemed to me to have a very happy thought, conation, fedcruda 
purganda funt ; which makes it of the fame fenfe with that other, fi quid movendum 
move in principio. 

I muft needs fay this for Madame Dacier, his wife, though I knew her by her writ- 
ings before I faw her, the moft learned woman iq Europe, and the true daughter and. 
difciplc of Tanaquil Faber ; yet her great learning did not alter her genteel air in con- 
verfation, or in the lead appear in her difeourfe, which was eafy, modeft, and nothing 
affefted. 

I vidted Monfieur Morin, one of the Academie de Sciences,, a man very curious 
in minerals ; of which he Ihewed me fome foom Siam, as jafpers, onyxes, agates, 
Loadftones, &c. He fhewed me alfo excellent tin ofe from Allace. Alfo from 
France, a great block of a fort of amethyft, of two or three hundred weight. 
Some parts of it, (for he had feveral plates fawed and polilhed,) were very fine, 
and had large fpots and veins of a deep coloured violet. It was defigned for a 
pavement in marchetterie,' of which he Ihewed me a Carton drawn in the natural 
colours. 

This puts me in mind of a vaft amethyd I had feen at London, brought from New 
Spain, and expofed tofale; it weighed, as I remember, eleven pound odd ounces; 
and was moft perfedly figured both point and fides, after the manner of a Briftol 
diamond, or common rock chryftal ; but this block here was rude, and without any 
lhape. 

I cannot fay much of the meeting of thefe gentlemen of the Acad. Royal de Sciences, 
there are but few of them, about twelve or fixteen members ; all penfioned by the king 
in fome manner or other. 

They endeavoured in the war time to have printed Monthly TranfafHons or Me- 
moirs after the manner of ours in London ; but could not carry them on above two 
volumes or years, for without great correlpondence this can hardly be done. And 
ours is certainly one of the belt regifters that ever was thought on, to preferve a vail 
number offcatteredobfervations in natural hiftory, which otherwife would run the ha)- 
zard to be loft, befidesthe account of learning in printed books. - 

1 heard Mr. Oldenburgh fay, who began this noble regifter, that he held corre& 
pondence with feventy odd perfons in all parts of the worid, and thofe be fure with 
others : 1 alked him, what method he ufed to anfwer fo great variety of fubjeds, and 
fuch a quantity of letters as he muft reedve weekly ; for I Liew he never failed, becaufe 
I had the honour of his correlpondence for ten or tw'elve y^rs. He told me he made 
one letter anfwer another, and that to be always frelh, he never read a letter before he 
had pen, ink, and paper ready to anfwer it forthwith, fo that the multitude of his letters 
cloyed him not, or ever lay upon his hands. 
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The Monthly Regifter, or Philofophic Tranfaflions, is one of the beft copies which 
hath been printed in this age; it is now fold for 15I. (terling, and not many remaining 
to be had of them neither. 

The abbot Bignon is prefident ; nephew to Monfieur Pontchartnun. I was inform- 
ed by fome of them, that they have this great advantage to encourage them in the pur- 
fult of natural philofophy, that if any of the members (hall give in a bill of charges 
of any experiment which he fliall have made, or fliall defire the impreflion of any 
book, and bring in the charges of engraving required for fuch book, the prefident 
allowing it and figning if, the money is forthwith reimburfed by the king. As 
it was done in Dr. Tumefort’s Elements de Botanique, the cuts of that book coll 
the king 12000 livres. And the cuts intended, and now engraving for another 
book of new plants found in his voyages into Portugal and Spain, will coll tool, 
fterling. 

Alfo, if Monfieur Merrie for example, fliall require live tortoifes for the making good 
.the experiments about the heart; they lhall be brought him, as many as he pleafes, at 
the king’s charge. 

Thefe, befides their penfions, I fay, were fome of the advantages they have enjoyed ; 
but the war, for this reafon, has lain heavy upon the philofophers too. 

Mr. Butterfield is a right hearty honell Englifliman, who has refided in France thir- 
ty-five years ; is a very excellent artill in making all forts of mathematical inllruments, 
and works for the king and all the princes of the blood, and his work is fought after 
by all the nations of Europe and Alia. 

He more than once Ihewed me (which is his great diverfion) a mighty colleftion of 
loadllones, to the value of feveral hundred pounds llerling. 

Some he had as hard almoll as Heel, and others foft and friable ; yet of thefe he had 
thofe which were of as great virtue as any of the hard ; that of the equally hard there 
were very great difference. 

He had one which weighed naked not above a drachm, and would naked take up a 
drachm and an half; butfliod would take up 144 drachms of iron, if rightly ap- 
plied, that is, if the iron to be taken up did firmly and in a plain touch alike both the 
feet. 

The beft Ihod were thefe that follow : 

I. A Hate loadftone, which 1 noted not fo much for its ftrength, but becaufe of its 
pecuUar make, being fairly and diftin£l;ly laminous throughout, wrighing one ounce 
and an half, draws up one pound. 

a. A fmooth loadftone, weighing one drachm, two fcruples, fourteen grains, draws 
up eighteen ounces, that is, eighty-two times its weight. 

3. Another fmooth loadftone, weighing fixty-five grains, draws up fourteen ounces, 
that is, one hundred and forty-four times its weight. 

It is furprizing to fee a loadftone no bigger than -a hazel nut, take up a huge bunch 
of keys. 

We have a very large Hate loadftone in the repofitory at Grefliam college, at leaft 
fix inches over; this alfo is but weak: whether the laminae do fpoil the virtue, as 
though they were fo many diftind Hones packed together. And yet a loadftone which 
takes up, ex. gr. 6 pound wdght, cut by. the axis in two halves, and both halves Ihod 
again, .will. take up eight pound. 

It is plain, that experiments are better made with a terrella, or fpherical load- 
ftone, than, a fquare one ; and his way of capping the terrella is very well contrived. 

A fquare 
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A fquare Icadftone made into a terrella, will near take up as much weight as it did 
before, though a great deal of the ftone is loft in the rounding, by virtue of the dif- 
ferent fhoeing. 

He entertained us full two hours with experiments neatly contrived about the effe6ls 
of the loadftone. 

The experiment of approaching a loadftone to the fpring of a watch is very fine ; it 
caufes the balance to move very fwift,' and brought yet nearer, to ftop quite and ceafe 
moving. _ . ^ 

Another experiment was an inch broad plate of iron, turned into a ring of about four 
inches diameter, which had evidently two north and two fouth poles, which he faid he 
had feen in a loadftone, and had contrived this in imitation of nature. The working 
of them with filings of ftoel, drigged upon a plate, fet upon the ring,, did clearly ma- 
nifeft the double polarity. 

) Alfo the fufpending of a needle in the air, and a ball of fteel upon the point of it, 
by a thread, which a weight kept down, that it could not afeend higher than fuch a, 
diftance within the fphere of the adlivity of the loadftone. 

Again, the free working of the needle in water, through brafs, gold, ftone, wood, 
or any thing but iron. He told us, he had a ftone, which would* work through a 
ftone wall of eighteen inches. , 

Laftly, he demonftrated by many experiments, how the effluvia of the loadftone 
work in a circle, that is, what flows from the north pole comes round, and enters the 
fouth pole; on the contrary, what flows from the fouth pole, enters the north, and in 
its way puts in order all fuch filings of fteel it meets with ; that is, according to the 
difpofition of its own whirling, and the drcular lines it keeps in its flying about the 
lo^ftone. Indeed, it is pleafant to fee, how the fteel filings are difpofed ; and in their 
arrangement, one clearly fees a perfect image of the road, which the whirling invifible 
matter takes in coming forth, and re-entering the poles of the loadftone. 

He (hewed us a loadftone Wed off that piece of the iron bar, which held the ftones 
together at the very top of the fteeple of Chartres, This was a thick cruft of ruft, 
part of which was turned into a ftrong loadftone, and had all the properties of a ftone 
dug out of the mine. Monfieur de la Hire has printed a memoir of it ; alfo Monfieur 
de Vallemont a treatife. The very outward ruft had no magnetic virtue, but the inward 
had a ftrong one, as to take up a third part more than its weight unfbod. This iron 
had the very grain of a folid magnet, and the brittlenefs of a ftone. 

Thefe gentlemen, who have writ of this, have in my opinion miffed th«r purpofe, 
when they eitquire, how it comes to pafs to be thus turned ; for it is certain, all iron 
unll in time go back into its mineral nature again, notwithftandihg the artifice of melt- 
ing and hammering. I have feen of thofe hammered Spanifli cannon, which had lain 
many years buried in the ground, under the old fort at Hull in York&ire, which were 
thoroughly turned into brittle iron ftone, or mine again ; and would not own the load- 
flone, no more than the reft of our Engliih iron mine, till It was calcined, and then 
(hewed itfelf to be good iron again. Alfo I have feen and had by me, a piece of wood 
taken out of Lough-Neab in Ireland, which was not only good iron mine, but a load- 
ftone too ; fo that it is evident nature, in this fort of mine, goes backwards and for. 
wards, is generated and regenerated ; and therefore Monfieur de la Hire has well ufed 
the term of vegetation in this affair, which I had done many years before him, in my 
book “ De Fontibus Medicis Anglia,” that is, out of iron mine will grow j and out of 
mine, a loadftone ; as in the petrified wood. 
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I do not relate thefe things as though they were new difcovcries ; the world has long 
fince known them by the great indultry of our moll: learned countryman, Gilbert of 
Colchcfter, to whom little has been added after near loo years, though very many 
men have written on this fubjed, and formed divers hypothefes to folve thefe phoeno* 
inena. A Dutchman, Mr. Ilurtfoeker, one of the Academic de Sciences, haspublilh- 
cd a treatife of the principles of natural philofophy, and has accounted for thefe and 
many more experiments of this nature, which he had Ihewn him by Mr. Butterfield, 
whom he mentions very honorably. 

And yet after all, the nature o^ thefe effluvia are little known, and what is faid by 
Des Cartes of Icrew-falhioned particles, and the invifible channels and pores and pipes 
of the loadfione, are all mere fancies without any foundation in nature. It is well 
called by fome a certain magnetic matter, but what properties it hath is little under- 
ilood. 

It is very ftrange to me that a little loadfione of that prodigious force, Ihould have fo 
.fhort a fphere of adivity, and not fenfibly to aft’ed iron from above an inch or two ; and 
the biggeft and ftrongeft not above a foot or two. We fee the vortices in water, how 
wide they work round about them, vallly increafing the circles ; and what little re* 
fiftance the air can niake to a body of that fubtilty, as the effluvia of the loadftone, 
which can with eafe, penetrate all bodies whatfoever, marie, flints, glafs, copper, gold, 
without any fenfible fflminution of its virtue. Again, we lee the flame of a lamp in 
oil, or tallow, or wax, how Ihort it is ; and how long and tapering it is in fpirit of wine. 
If therefore the magnetic matter was darted out of infinite fmall pipes, and was of the 
nature of a more fubtile and invifible flame, why does it not continue its courfe in a 
dired line to a great length, but return fo fuddenly ? We fee the perfpiration of our 
Ikins to rife into the air, and continue to mount, which yet has but a weak impulfe 
from the heart, being interrupted and broke olF when it comes out of the road of the 
blood into the dudus excretorii. But the circle of the magnetic matter is without ally 
impulfe, that we know of, from the flone ; and moves in a double circle, and with a 
double and contrary ftream in the fame pipes, contrary to the laws of the circulation 
of the blood in animals; which has naturally but one current, and one road round;, 
for the whole mafs of veflels in which the circulation of the blood is concerned, is but 
one continued pipe. 

Until the nature of the effluvia is better known, no very fatisfadory account can 
be given of the molt common pheenomena of the loadflone, ex. gr. why it does not 
draw to it all bodies alike ? Why a great loadllone, though weak, extends its virtue 
much fai'ther than a fmall one, though ftrong ? Why a loadllone communicates its vir* 
tue to iron, as foon as it touches it, nay even at fome diltance, and gives it the proper* 
ties of a loadllone. 

The truth is, the earth’s being a great magnet feems to me a mere vifion and fable ; 
forihis realbn, becaufe it is not iron. It is true, iron mine is the moflf common of all 
minerals, and found almoll in all places ; but it holds not any proportion with the reft 
of the foflils of the earth ; and is not, at a guefs, as a million to other foflils. This 
feems evident to any one, who has well confidered the chalky mountains and clifls, the 
high rag-ftone mountains and lime>ftone clifls, the levcral quarries and pits funk into 
the bowels of the earth for coal and lead, &c. how little iron there is to be found in 
comparifon of other matters. Add to this, that very little of that very iron mine, 
which is to found any where, is magnetic, or capable of obedience to the magnet, till 
it is calcined. Whence therefore Ihould all thole magnetic effluvia arife, which are 
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fuppofed every where plentifully to encompafs the earth ? and why fliould they be fup- 
pofed to be every where wandering in the air, lince it is evident, they make hafte to re- 
turn to the ftone, that emitted them, and are as afraid to leave it, as the child the mo- 
ther before it can go ? 

Towards the difcovery of the nature of the effluvia of the loadftone, fuch particulars 
as thefe, in my opinion, ought chiefly to be confidered, and profecuted with all induflry. 
The loadflone is very good, if not the beft iron mine The foie lufion of the loadftone 
turns into iron. The fire deflroys its very virtue, and fo does vitrification iron. Fire 
will make iron mine own the loadflone, and turn to a magnet. Rufl, (into which all 
iron will naturally turn) and the redu^ion of iron again to its mine, will take away all 
the magnetic capacity of iron. A loadftone cannot be made to alter its poles, but iron 
may j nor be deliroyed, but by the fire. A great and long bar of iron is jiaturally a load- 
Hone, if held up perpendicularly, and it changes its poles at the pleafure of him that 
holds it: a ftrong loadflone looles much of its virtue by touching iron, but after a few days 
recovers it agairv A fmall and weak loadflone cannot touch to give its virtue to a great ^ 
lump of iron. A loadftone expofed to the air is fpoiled in time. The deeper the vein ' 
of iron mine is, where loadftone is found, the better the ftone, and how far this bolds 
true, is to be confidered : for 1 do not doubt, but a very hard ftohe may be found near 
the day, as well as deeper. A ruler or long plate of fteel is much better touched with 
the virtue of the loadftone, than a plate of mere iron of the fame figure ; but on the con- 
trary a plate of iron flicks much fafter to the loadftone than a plate of fteel ; fo as if 
a loadftone draws up a plate of fteel of three ounces, it will draw up a plate of iron of 
four ounces and more. Why iron faftened to the poles of a magnet does fo vaftly im- 
prove its ftrength,as to be 150 times ftrongerthan when naked. 

Since therefore a loadftone is nothing elfe but good iron mine, and may be turned 
into iron ; and iron moft eafily and of itfelf into loadftone, the way to find out the na- 
ture of thofe magnetic effluvia. Teems to be to inquire ftri£lly into the nature of iron 
mine, and iron it felf ; and nut to run giddily into hypothefes, before we are well 
flocked with the natural hiftory of the loadftone, and a larger quantity of experiments 
and obfervations relating to iron and its mine, with all the differences and fpecies of them; 
which 1 think has hitherto been little heeded. For nature will be her own interpreter, 
in this, as well as in'all other matters of natural philofophy. 

Mr. Butterfield, in another converfation, told me he had obfenred loadftones, which 
were ftrong without arming ; and being armed, had not that great advantage by it, as 
one could have expelled : and that on the contrary, there were others, which had a more 
incredible virtue when armed, than they did promife* 

That it feldom happens, that a loadftone has as much virtue in one of its poles, as in 
the other ; and that a -bit of iron is touched equally well at either of the poles of one and 
the fame loadftone. 

That there are loadftones which take up much, and which notwithfhmding are inca- 
pable of well touching iron : fo that a ftone armed, which takes up feven pound, yet 
cannot communicate to a ruler of iron the virtue of taking up a very fmall needle. 

That a loadftone of twihunces, being reduced to the weight of fix ounces or there- 
abouts, did almoft the fame effeft as before- 

1 caufed Mr. Butterfield to make the Date loadftone intosa terrella, and when (hod, 
it was indeed but of little force; but I obferved its poles to lie level with ^ laminse, 
of which it was compofed. 

N. B. A ftrong IsMidftone ought to have large irons, and a weak one but thin irons; 
{0 that a ftone may be over-lhod. 


I waited 
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I waited upon the abbot Droine to vifit Monficur Guaniercs, at hiis lodgings in the 
Hoftel de Guife. This gentleman is courtefy itfelf, and one of the moft curious and 
induftrious perfons in Paris, his memoirs, manufcripts, paintings, and (lamps are infi* 
nite, but the method in which he difpofes them, is very particular and ufeful. He fliewed 
his portefeuilles in folio, of red Spanilh leather finely adorned. In one, for example, 
he had the general maps of England : then the particular maps of the counties : then 
the maps of London, and views about it : then the (Vamps of all the particular places 
and buildings of note about it : and fo of all the cities in England, and places and houfes 
of note of the counties. 

In other book-cafes, he has the (lamps of the ftatehnen of England, nobility of both 
fexes, foldiers, lawyers, divines, phyilcians, and men of didinflion. ^ nd in this method 
he has all Europe by themfclves. 

His rooms are tilled with the heads of a vi(l number of men of note in oil paintings 
and miniatures or water-coloui's. Among the red, an original of King John, who was 
prifoner in England, which he ^-er-ly values. 

He (hewed us the habits ir limning from the originals, done by the bed maders, of 
all the kings and queens and pnnees of France, for many ages backwards. Alfo the tur< 
namentsand judings'at large; and a thoufand fuch things of monuments. 

He was fo curious^ that he told me, he feldom went into the country without an Ama* 
nuentis, and a couple of men well dcilled in defi^ning and painting. 

He (hewed us amongd other curious Tia.-ufcripts, a capitularie of Charles V. alfo the 
gofpel of St. Matthew wrote in golden lef u .s upon purple vellum. This feemed to me 
to be later than that manufeript I faw at the abby of St. Germains ; that is, the letters 
lefs and more crooked, though indeed, the letters of the title page are exa£lly fquare. 

One toy I took notice of, which was a colleflion of playing cards for 300 years. 
The olded were three times bigger than what are now ufed, extremely well limned and 
illuminated with gilt borders, and the paiteboard thick and firm ; but there was not a 
complete fet of them. 

Among the perfons of didinftion and fame, I was detirous to fee Mademoifelle de Scu« 
derie, now 91 years of age. Her mind is yet vigorous, though her body is in ruins. 
I confels, this vifit was a perfed mortification, t fee the fad decays of nature in a wo- 
man once fo famous. To hear her talk, with ner lips banging ab^t a toothlefs mouth, 
and not to be able to comirniid her words horn dying abroad at random, puts me in 
mind of the Sybil’s u .ering oracles. Old women were employed on this errand, and 
the infant-world thought nothing fo wife as decayed nature, or nature quite out of order, 
and preferred dreams before reafonable and waidng thoughts. 

She (hewed me the (keletons of two cameleons, whicn (he had kept near four years 
alive. In winter (he lodged them in cotton ; and in the fierceft weather (he put them 
under a ball of copper full of hot water. 

In her clofet (he (hewed me an original of Madame Maintennon, her old friend and 
acquaintance, which (he affirmed was very like her : and, indeed (he Was then very 
beautiful. 

The marquis d’Hopital, one of the Academic de SdgflP^'' whom I found not at 
home, returned my vifit very obligingly. I bad a long converfation with him about 
philofophy and learning ; gnd I perceived the wars had made them altogether ttrangors 
to what had bran doing in England. Nothing was more pleating to him than to near 
of Mr. Ifaac Newton’s preferment, and that there were hopes, that tiiey might exped 
ibmeihing more from him : he exprefied a great defire to have the whole fet of the Philo- 
Ibphic Tranfadions brought over, and many other books, which he named, but had not 
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yet feen. He told me, it was not poffible for them to continue the Monthly Memoii-s, 
as they had done for two years only, becaufe they were but very few in number of 
that lociety, and had very little correfpondence. Indeed I did inquire once of fonie of 
that body, why they did not take in more, fince there were very many deferving men 
in the city, as I inftanced in F. Plumier. They owned he would be an honour to the 
body ; but they avoided to make a precedent for the adiniffion of any regulars what- 
foever. 

I r(^aid' the Marquis his vifit : he lives in a fine houfe, well furniflied : the garden 
pretty, with neat trelliage, wrought with arches and other ornaments. 

He exprelTed a great defire to fee England, and converfe with our mathematicans, 
whofe works he coveted above all things, and had ordered all to be brought him over. 

His lady alfo is very well ftudied in the mathemadcs, and makes on^ of the learned 
ladies in Paris; of which number are Mad.Dacier, the Du Hefs ofMain, Mad. Scuderie, 
Mad. de Vicubourg, Mad d'Efpemon the daughter. Mad. Prefi Ferrand, and others, 
whofe names I have forgot. 

I bought the works of Pere Pezaron, a Bemardin, now Abbot de Charmoyfe near 
Rheims. This is a very learned and difinterefted author, and by bis free way of writing 
has got him enemies amongfi the regular clergy. The books I bought were his “ Anti- 
quities or Account of Time “ The Defence of it againft Two Monks “ An Effay 
or Commentary upon the Prophets “ The Hiftory of the Gofpel.” 

He is now upon giving us the ** Origin of Nations,” whfere he will fhew, that Greek 
and Latin too came from the Ccltique or Bas-breton ; of which country he is. He told 
me he had eight hundred Greek words perfeft Celtique. I fettled a correfpondence 
betwixt him and Mr. Ed. Floid ; which he moil readily granted, and which he faid he 
had long covete'd. 

Monfieur Spanheim, now Envoy Extraordinary from the Duke of Brandenburgh at 
Peris, told me, that the King of France's colleffion of medals is far the beft in Europe, 
or that ever was made. Having the opportunity of difeourfing him often, his fiefc lady 
being my patient, I inquired more particularly of him, what he had feen of Palmyra, of 
Zenobia, Oedenatus, Vabalathus. He defired a memoir of me, which I gave him, of 
what I would have him fearch for in the lung's cabinet, and promifed me all the fatisfac- 
tion he could give me in that aflair. 

I told him I had met with nothing yet, but a fair bufto in white marble of Zenobia, 
in the cabinet of M. Baudelot ; which was part of Monf. Thevenot's colle£lion of mar- 
bles from the Eafi:. 

I was to wait on Monf. Vaillant at his apartment in the Arfenal. I found only his 
fon at home, who very civilly entertained me ; and fhewed me a book in quarto of his 
fathers of Greek Medals, near printed oflF ; but without cuts. The title was ** Nummi 
Grsed Imperatorum he goes down no lower than to Claudius Gothicus. He has 
added a large appendix, with references to all the mofi remarkable heads about the cities 
and the people. 

I left a memoir with his fon ; and in a fecon.d vifit, I found the old gentleman at 
home, very bufy in his flower garden ; of which I lhall fpeak hereafter. 

He told me, as to the memoir 1 had left, he had never feen any coins of Oedenatus * 
vet he had very lately parted with one of Zenobia to the Duke of Maine. As for Val 
balathus, he had feen fome of him in brafs j and one he had in filver, which he very 
obligingly made me a prefent of j and that this was the only filver coin he had ever met 
with of lum. 


'This 
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This is his reading of it. 

VABALATHUS. V. G. R. IMP. R. 

Vices gerens Imperii Romani, 

Les autres y lifent mol, YCRIMOR, 

He gave me alfo the ftamps of the heads of Zenobia and Vabalathus, done from the 
king’s medals. Thefe were defigned for a fliort hiftory of all the emperors and ein- 
prcflls, which he has by him written in French, but not publiflicd. Nothing could 
be more civil and frank than this gentleman, whom I believe to be the beft medalifl: in 
Europe : he told me he had made twelve voyages all over Europe and Afia minor on 
purpofe. That he had feen and defcribed the contents of more cabinets, than any man 
ever did before him ; and it is evident by his works, that he has made good ufe of them. 

I had a vifit from Mr. Cunningham, tutor to my Lord Lome, a very learned and 
curious man in books. I aikcd him (knowing him to have been lately at Rome) 
very particularly about the papers of Monfieur d'Azout. He told me that he faw 
him not above half a year before he died, and was very intimately acquainted with 
him, and faw him for a twelvemonth very often. That he told him that he had about 
eighty difficult paftages in Vitruvius, which he had commented and explained ; and the 
corrediion of a great number of errata in the text. Alfo that upon Julius Frontinus 
(though that was a much lefs book) he had much more to fay, than he had upon Vitru* 
vius. What is become of bis papers I could not learn from him, nor any in Paris. 

Monfieur d’Azout was very curious and underftanding in architedure ; for which 
purpofe he was feventcen years in Italy by times ; I do remember, when he was in Eng- 
land about fourteen years ago, he (hewed me the defign of feveral of our buildings 
drawn by himfelf; but of that of the banquetting-houfe at Whitehall, he exprelfed him- 
felf in very extraordinary terms, telling me, it was the mofl; regular and moll; finifhed 
piece of modem workmanlhip he had feen on this (ide the Alps, that he could not enough 
praife it : that Inigo Jones, the arebited, had a true relilh of what was noble in that art. 

It is now time to leave the private houfes, and to vilit the public libraries ; and with 
them fuch perfons, as are more particularly concerned in the hiftory of learning. 

Monfieur I’Abbe Drouine came to vifit me at my lodgings. I returned the vifit the 
next day at his apartment in the College de Boncourt. He had four or five little rooms 
well furnifhed with books ; in thebiggell he had a collection of catalogues of books, and 
of all fuch, who had wrote the accounts of authors ; above 3000 in all languages. 
He told me, he had ftudied the Hiftory of Books with the utmoft application eighteen 
years, and had brought his memoirs into a good method ; that he had thoughts of print- 
ing the firft tome t!iis year, which w, uid be of the moft ancient authors, Greek and 
Latin ; that he intended to continue them through^ it all the fucceeding ages down to our 
times ; which he faid h<, h..J performed in good part. 

He (hewed me the Catalogue of authors in four very thick folio’s ; alphabetically dif- 
pofedby family names, under fome fuch title as this : Index alphabeticus omnium Scrips 
torum, cuju/cunque facultatisi temporis lingua. Thofe came to about 150,000. 

He alfo (hewed me his alphabetic memoirs in (h^ts of the authors and books they jbad 
wrote, and in great forwar^efs. And laftly, the Chronological Catalogue, in wllSch 
form he inte^ to print tfie whole^ 

He is.a very'^ivil and well tempered perfon, very learned and curious, and of a mid- 
dle ag^» fit to conl^ue and finiih fuch a laborious work. I was infinitely obliged to him 
for 1^ frequent vinfie# 

I was 
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I was to wait on Monfieur Gurnier,,one of the heirs of Monfieur Thevenot, to fee the 
remains of that famous man’s library. - There are a great number of Oriental MSS. yet 
unfold. 

He fliewed me the MS. of Abulfeda, with its Latin vcrlion', done by Monfieur The- 
venot ; and the matrices and forms of Arabic letters, which he had, at his own charge, 
caufed to be cut for the printing of certain proper names in it. 

He went or defigned to go into England and Holland to get it printed, but was called 
back by Monfieur Louvois’s order to print it in France at the king’s charge ; but the 
late w'ars coming on, it wasfet afide, and is like, to be fo ; for he was turned out of his 
place of library-keeper to the king, and died in difgrace. 

'f hofe great number of Oriental books he had moft from his nephew, whom he fent 
abroad for that purpofe, and who died in his travels. , * 

This man was, as it were, the founder of the Academic des Sciences, and was in his 
own nature very liberal, and gave penfions to many fcholars. 

Amongft other things I faw there a large di^ionary. or grammar , of the Algonquin 
tongue, one of the nations of the Weft-Indies. The fugitive jefuit, who wrote it, dwelled 
among them twenty years. Here I alfo faw a hiftory, with large and accurate deferip- 
tions of the quadrupeds of that part of the Weft-Indies by the fame author. 

As for the papers of Swammerdam, which indeed were the things I moft coveted to 
fee. they were much beneath my expedation,. not anfweringthfe printed catalogue of 
Thevenot, p. 2;: 9. There were indeed fome corredioqg of the figures of his general 
Hiftory of infeds, and fome additions, as though he intended another edition of that 
book. 

Alfo towards a particular hiftory, there were fome fmall treatifes, or rather fome fi- 
gures only of the tadpole. Again, figures relating to the natural hiftory of a certain day 
butterfly ; of the afilus ; of the fcuttle fiih ; of the'Searabseus Naficomis ; and fome 
confiderablc number of fiiails, as well nuked, as fiuviatil, and fea dilfeflK.'d ; at Icaft 
figured with their bodies exerted, and fome of their bowels extrafted ; and which feem- 
cd to me to be well underftood and delineated. There were two or three ftiched books 
in Dutch of four or five flieets apiece, belonging to thofc plates or figures. But the 
gentleman would not part with any of them, becaufe, he faid, they had been fecured by 
the abbot Bigiion, tor the King’s ufc. However, all thefe I judge were worth printing, 
when it lhall pleafe that fociety to do it. 

Laftly, 1 faw in his cuftody a fair MS. of Michael Serv’etus, with a trf’atife at the end 
of it, which, as he fa-'^, was r.cver publiflied ; being a comparifon of the Jewiflj and 
Cliriftian law, its juftice and rhai..y. 

Monf. 1 Abbe de Brillac, almoner to :he Pn .ce of Conti t oblVingly offered to 
carry me to the king’s library | I t l c /ill; decline*.', it, fo • I hud been told, u was better 
to make vifits by one’s felf ; for nt ftranger b ..t w s vej;y \ elcome at all times j not 
only on the days it was publicly open, as it is upon Tuef Jays and Fridays. 

Monf. Clement, the deputy library keeper, made us welcome, and invited us to come 
again, and fpend a whole day with him. He made me in particular a very great com- 
pliment, as a confiderable benefaftor to tliat place, fhewing me moft of the books, and 
the uanfos of the refti I had publilhed in Latin ; and fhewed a great fatisfaftion, that he 
had got the Synopfis Conchyliorum, which he had caufed jto be bound very elegantly. 

I told him that I was very forry to fee it there, and wondered how he came by it ; for 
it was, 1 affured him, but a very imperfeO: trial of the plates, which I had difpofed of 
to fome few friends only, till I fhould be able to clofe and finifh the defign ; which I 
now had done to my power, and would redeem that book wdrii a better copy at my re- 
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turn into En{?land : the fame promife I renewed to tlic abbe Louvois, the library keeper, 
at his own iiiftance, when I had the honour to dine with him. 'I’he reader will pardon 
me the vanity, if I tc;ll him, that this book was no inconfiderable prefent, even for fo 
great a prince, as the King of France; for that befides the time that it took me up (ten 
years at lea(l) at leifure hours, to dilpofo, metho.life and figure this part of natural hif* 
tbry, it could not have been performed by any perfon elfeforlefs than aoocl. fterlingj 
of which fum yet a great lhare it flood me in, out of my private purfe. This young 
gentleman is brother to Monficur Barbefieux, intendant of the affairs of war ; he takes 
great care to apply himfelf to his fludies, and for that purpofe has two of the Sorbone 
confhintly with him to inflrudl him. He lives great, and has a houfe, which joins upon 
the king’s library, of which he is keeper. We were entertained by him with ail the 
civility imaginabl?, and freedom of converfation. 

This library is now placed in a private houfe, and taken out of the Louvre, but it is 
Intended to be removed to the Place de Vendofme, whore one fide of that magnificent 
fquare is defigned for it. In the. mean time it is here moll coinmodioufly difpofed into 
twenty-two rooms; fourteen above flairs, and eight below and above. Thofe below 
are philofophy and phyfic, and the (helves are wired, to fecure them. Above are the 
books of philofophy ahd human learning ; and it is in thofe rooms only the promifeuous 
crowd are admitted twice a week. In the middle rooms, which makes the great body 
of the library, are, for example, catalogues of books ; hiftories in one of England and 
Holland ; in another the hiflgries of France and Germany ; in another the hiftories of 
Italy, Spain, &c. in another bibles of all forts, and the interpretations ; in another Greek 
MSS. in another Latin MSS. in another the civil and municipal laws of all nations ; 
in another the original papers of the ftate ; in another Itamps, where, by the by, the 
king had the collection of Monf. Marolles to divert him, in one of his ficknefles, bought 
in at a vaft fum. The catalogue alone of thefe (lamps, no bigger than two frnall alma* 
nacks, coft me fourteen livres; fo much ftrangers are impol'cd upon by the crafty 
bookfellers of Rue St. Jacques ; but it is not in France alone where people are made to 
pay for their humour. 

They have two indexes of this library ; one relating to the matter and contents of 
books; and another index of authors, wherein are all the works they have of them, 
and the titles of all likewife that they know of, that are wanting, with an afterifm to 
fuch in the margin ; which is well done, that they may know what they have to buy 
in. It is indeed a vaft co!lc£lion, and worthy fo great a prince. I’his library confifts at 
lead of fifty thoufand volumes of printed books ; and fifteen thoufand MSS. in all lan- 
guages. 

1 hey work daily and hard at the catalogue, which they intend to print ; I faw ten 
thick folio’s of it, fairly tranferibed for the prefs. It is difpofed according to the fubjeft 
matter of the books, as the bibles and expofitors, hiflorians, philofophers, &c. They 
purpofe to put it into the prefs this year, and to finifh it within a twelvemonth. 

In the king’s library I was (hewn an ancient Greek MS. of Diofeorides, ^yrote in a fort 
of thin or narrow capitals, with the plants painted in water-colours ; but the firft book 
was wholly wanting, and therefore the animals not there, which yet was what I inofl 
defired to fee; for there are fome things relating to them, which we are at this day in 
great doubt of ; and it wopld have been fome fatisfaftion to have feen by the pictures, 
what the middle ages, at leaft, had thought of them. 

In the fame room alfo we were fhewn the epiftles ; which was one part of the fame 
MS. which we have a^ Cambridge, which is the gofpels only. Beza -was pofTefTed of 
ours, from whom we Bad it. It is written in fquare capitals; and very fliort lines, and 
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much worn out in many places. This comes much fliort of the Alexandrian MSr at St. 
James’s for beauty and antiquity. 

There was another MS. of the gofpcl of St. Matthew, which was but of late difcover- 
cd ; a very fair volume in a large folio. 'J’his was cut to pieces in the back, and had 
lieen fhuffled and bound up again j and another book overwritten in a fmall modern 
Greek hand, about 150 years ago. The firlf writing was turned fo pale that they took 
no pains to rub it out. One of the library keepers obferving this, hath reduced it again 
by paging it a-new j and with a little heeding it is yet very legible. The letter is as fair 
a fquare capital as any I have feen. I'herc are fome interpolations very notorious, as 
about the defcent of the fick man into ilie pool of Bethefda ; which 1 fuppofe will be 
accounted for by the induftrious and learned collator. 

' I obfcrved the China manufcripts which father Beauvais brought this year as a prefent 
to the king. They are about forty-four packs of fmall books, of a long quarto faflibn, 
put up in loofe covers of a purple fatin glued on padeboard ; of natural hiftory, of dic- 
tionaries relating to the expqfition of their characters, &c. 

The king had a fet much of the fame before in white fatin, with their titles. * 

Here alfo I faw the third decad of Livy, a large quarto in vellum, without diflinc- 
tion of words in fair'largc capitals. It is fuppofed by Monfiair Baluze to be 1 ico 
years old. 

Yet the manufcript of Prudentius Hymnes, which was alfo Ihe^cd us, is a much fairer 
letter, and therefore thought to be older by one century ^t leaft. 

Here alfo 1 faw a famous Latin roll or voluqie, written on A^gyptian paper, intitled, 
Charta Plenaria Securitatis, taken the 38th year of Juftian j it is fairly engraved and 
interpreted letter by letter upon copper by Monfieur Thevenot. I faw the print thereof : 
it is wrote long-ways the roll and not crofs, in three columns : the colunut in the 
middle is three times as long as the two end columns. The roll is not above a foot 
broad. 

They (hewed us alfo in this houfe the apartment of Monlicur Huygens, which was 
very noble, and well for air, upon the garden : but here he fell melancholy, and died 
of it in Holland. He (liewed the iirfl: tokens of it by playing with a tame fparrow, and 
neglc^ing his math niiatic fchemcs. It is certain, life and health of body and mind are 
not to be preferved, but by the relaxation and unbending the mind by innocent diveiv 
(ions. For deep is nothing elfe that I know of, but the giving up the reins, and letting 
nature to a£t alone, and to put her in full poflelfion of tlie body. We have a convincing 
inftance of this, in being in bed awake. No man can lie (till fcarce three minutes 
without turning j and if it come not prefently upon us, we mull turn again and again, 
and at length we become fo intolerably weary, that our bed is a very rack to us. 
Whereas, if we chance to hill aileep, though we lie in one and the fame pofture feven 
hours, we ft all wake freft and without pain, as though the body did not weigh at all 
upon itfelf in deep. It is certain, the nerves and mufcles are in little or no tendon in 
deep i but when we are awake, are always ftretched and comprefled, whence weari* 
nefs : which, if upon our feet or fitting, we are not fendble of, becaufe we remove 
quick and with eafe, and of courfe j but laid, we foon dnd ourfelves very uneafy, till 
we change the pofture. • 

But this is not all in the king’s library : there are other^ things to be feen, viz. a con« 
iiderable number of ancient Roman and Egyptian antiquities ; as lamps, pateras, and 
other velfels belonging to the facrifices ; a fiftrum or Egyptian rattle with three loofe and 
running wires crofe it, 

r 2 Amongft 
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Amongft the great variety of Egyptian idols, there was one betwixt two and three 
feet long of black touch-done, with hieroglyphics engraven down before. I took par- 
ticular notice of the grain of this done ; and at my return, having had the honour of 
a paper from Mr. Molyneux from Dublin, giving an account of the vaft and dupen- 
dous natural pillars to be feen in Ireland, fome of them of fifty feet high, and thick in 
proportion, and that the dones or joints, which conditute thefe pillars, are of the Lapis 
Lydius, or Bafaltes kind, having feen one of the joints at Grefliam .college, I eafily agree 
with him ; but much admire that the pebble kind fliould produce fuch regular figures ; 
which is certainly the very harded done to be found in Europe, and which no tool of 
ours will cut. 

This alfo is another indance (the carved obelKks being one) of the different make 
and goodnefs of ^he Egyptian chifels, of which, and of the retrieving the ancient temper 
of deel, I have publiflied a difeourfe in the Ph. Tranfaftions fome years ago. 

I ihould have had more fatisfadlion in this kind, liad 1 met with what I earnedly fought 
for, the Egyptian! tombs, which .werealongtimein the garden of Monfieur Valentine 
ht Paris } but were unluckily fent away to his houfc at Tours, not long before our 
coming to Paris. One of thefe tombs is faid to be of black touch-done, to have been 
brought out of the higher Egypt, and to be full of hieroglyphics. Of this in particular 
Eircher has written. 

There is in this coll'eftion a large piece of tin ore from England, very curious ; it has 
on one fide of it a great numh.er of fair and large opaque crydals of tin, (hining like po- 
lifiied deel. The planes of thofc crydals 1 could not eafily reckon ^ but fure I am, 
having with care examined all the done crydals 1 could meet with, both precious and 
more common, and alfo the crydals of all fodil falts, I never before obferved that figure 
in any of them, but believe them of a peculiar nature, proper to tin oar. I call them 
crydals, though opaque, becaufe angular and of one condant figure. 

1 was at the college of Clermont with Pere Hardouin ; he (hewed me the library with 
great civility ; it confids of two long galleries ; the galleries are well furniflied with , 
books, having lights only on one fide, and the windows are not over large ; with tablv-s 
under each light, very commodiouily placed for writing and reading. Alfo cortaiji 
clofets for manuferipts, and others for forbidden books. In this he (hewed me a great 
coUeflion of Janfenius’s original letters. In the other a Greek manufeript of the pro- 
phets, tf Eufebius's own hand writing; it was in capitals, but of a different charader 
from any. 1 had feen: the letters very ere6f, but fomething thinner, and not fo fquare. 

Alfo a vulgar Latin in capitals, very ancient. 

I told him I was well pleafed with his Pliny in u/um Delphini ; and that it was to the 
honour of the French nation to have laboured more particularly upon that author ; 
Dalecbampius fird, then Salmajtus's Exercitationes Pliniana / and ladly, this^his mod ele- 
gant edidon. 

The books are well diipofed under gilt titles, as Medici in folio, and over againd them, 
where the windows will permit, the Medici in quarto : in the other gallery runs a ba^ 
ludrade, within which are placed the oflavo’s and twelves. 

At one end of the upper gallery is a very large tableau, an orignal of Nicolo, of the 
maffacre of Agamemnon ; in it there is this commendable, that in fuch a horrid fury, 
and fuch variety of murdem in half naked figures, no one indecent ppdure is to be 
feen. 

Pere Hardouin feemed to doubt of the Infcription of - Palmyra put out by M. Spon ; 
that the Greek was faulty, and the Syriac very quedionable. ■ 1 told him we had had it 

lately 
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lately copied, carefully and truly by one at Rome ; which took away hia objeftion of 
the multiplicity of letters. . • 

Both be and Valiant agreed, that they had never feen any medal of Oedenatus. 
He very obligingly anfwered my memoir about Palmyra, Zenobia, and Vabalathus, 
with a tranfcript of all the coins he had feen, and had in his pofllfliont which follows : 

Nummi Zenobia. 

CEnTIMIA ZHNOBIA CEB. R. Spes. eji apud Seguinum^i^. 62* 

Ocdcnati nuflum vidi, nift apud Occonem, nullum Palmyrenum. 

Vabalathi apud Com. Foucalt, ret araria ac judiciariee PrafcSluminNeuJlna infcriorc^ 

A. K A. aO\'I. ATPliAIANOC. CEB. capite laureato. Sub ipfum Aurclmii mentum litera 
L. abfrjue anni numcro. 

R. A:T. EPMIAC OtABAAAoOC capite radiato. 

AVT. K. A. A. AtPHaIANOC CEB. capite laureate. L. A. 

R. AVT. EPMIAC. OrAB \AA@ 0 C. A@H. capite diademate L. A. 

AVT. K. A. A. AtPHaIANOC. CEB. capite laureato. L. B. 

K. A Vr. .EPMIAC. OtABAaAgOC. A©HNOt. capite diadem^e.'L. E. 

IMP. C. AURELIANVS AVG. capite radiate. 

». VA BA LATH VS VCRIMPR. alii male VCRIMOR. Jic oHm interpretatm fum. 
Vice Caefaris, rePler imperii Romani. 

IMP. C. VHABALATHVS AVG- capite radiafo. 

R . VICTORIA AVG. vibloria gejlat palmam coronam. 

The library of the Grand Jefuits, near the gate St. Antoine, is a very feir gallery of 
great length and breadth, and well fumilhed with books, on the very top of the houfe. 
They find, that books keep much drier and fweeter there, than in lower rooms,. beiidee 
the advantage of a clear iky-light. 

P. Daniel is library keeper, and was very civil to me } he Ihewed me a letter, which 
he baa juft , then received from Monfieur Huetius, the learned bilhop of d’Auranches 
near Mont St. Michael’s in Normandy ; wherein he told him, that having lately received 
the catalogues of books printed in Holland and England during the war } he found, that 
learning was much alike at a kind of ftand in Holland and France but, that it had yet 
life and vigour in England, which he rejoiced it. 

And, indeed, 1 had had the lame thought from more of the French before. Even 
the Jefuits themfelves will be little conftdered, if learning fall into negled and difgrace. 
Oratory ceafed with the commonwealth of Rome ; and fo will all forts of learning. with- 
out emulation and rewards. 

He Ihewed me P. de ly Chaife’s cabinet of, medals. 

Alfo a veftal of copper found at Dee in the country of le Foreft. 

Alfo a very intire loaf or Roman, ten pound weight of red copper, on which was in- 
fcribed Dea. Sec. P. X. 

Alfo a fquare ftone urn, or fmall tomb, well carved andinfcribed 

D; M. 

SVLPICIO 
NOTOr ADESTE 
bVPERI. 

I faw the choir of the abbey of St. Germains, and the altar near the lower end of 
it; in which pofitionRUb i remember to have feen an altar in the choir of St.. John’s 
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church at Lyons ; toth plain tables. Monf. 1* Abbe de Villiers, who has ah apartment 
in thft convent, a learned man, went with me, and to the library alfo ; which is two 
large galleries well fvimifhed; at the end of one of them is a large clofet of manuferipts; 
alfo another armoir in the great library, where the moft ancient manuferipts are kept, 
yet with more care. In this I faw the pfalter, as it is believed, -of St. Germain, who 
lived in the fixth century ; it is certainly very ancient ; being a large quarto of fine 
purple vellum, and on it are w'rote the pfalms in large capital letters, with commas or 
points. The letters feem to have been of filver ; and the great initial capitals of gold. 

They fliewed alfo a pfalter in the Ihort notes of Tyro, Tullius's Libertus ; with a dif- 
courfe concerning the ufe of fuch Ihort hand in the beginning of the manufeript j k 
was wrote very fair On vellum, with red ink, aS I remerriber. 

The codicils or waxen table books of the ancients ; which were thin cedar boards 
about fourteen inches long, and five broad, .fix or eight of them glued together by 
fhreds of parchment : the rims were a little raifed, with a flat and broad border, the 
better to preferve the blade wax, which was Ipread over them. I faw more of thefe af- 
terwards in the king's libraiy ; and by the letter it is manifeft, they were in ufc much 
later than I could have imagined. This was in Latin, and I could read here and there 
a word, for the grouftd was much torn up, as Pro duobus Falcontbusy fsff. The ftyleor 
Iteel pen had cut through in many places ; fo that with a good eye-glafs I could fee the 
board bard I take'this pafte to be nothing elfe, but what the etchers in copper ufe at 
this day to cover their platea with, to defend from the aqua-fortis ; which is a compofi- 
tion of bitumen and bee’s wax. 

Here alfo 1 faw a manufeript of three or four leaves written upon true Egyptian paper. 
In which "with an eye-glafs it was eafy to difeern, how the flags were difpoied, length- 
ways and acrofs one over another. The letters which remained, which were but few, 
were large and fair fquare capitals. This fragment I take to be the moft ancient writing 
they have. 

I vifited in this convent, at his chamber Pere Mabillon, who has fo well deferved of 
the commonwealth of learning by his writings, and particularly that excellent book 
De Re Diplomaticd ; he feeraed to me to be a very good natured and free-hearted man ; 
and was very well pleafed to hear, that our catalogue of Englifh manuferipts was fo for- 
ward in the prefs at Oxford. He thankfully owned the favour of the Cotton library ; 
and was very forry to hear of Dr. Bernard's death, of whom he fpoke very kindly ; but 
he expreffed a wonderful efteem for Dr. Gale, the Dean of York. 

In another converfation I had with P. Mabillon, (for he was my neighbour, and I 
was often with him) telling him the account we had brought us of Palmyra, and the 
trafts that were written of it, and that more was intended to be publilhed about it : he 
was much concerned, that thofe accounts, which were pure matters of learning in 
general, were written in Englifh ; and he told me, he was afraid it might be with us, 
as it was with them, fince they cultivated their own language fo much, they began to 
negleft the ancient tongues, the Greek and Latin. 

He fhewed me certain figures not ill -taken wkh red chalk, of fome very ancient 
monuments obferved by fome of the fathers of their order j one of which was prefent 
in the chamber, upon the mountain of Framond near Salme, which lies in the middle 
of that traft of the mountain, called la Vague, betwixt Alface and Lorraine. There 
were great remains of an ancient city. Thefe figures, which the fathers (hewed me, 
were about twelve in all ; but five or fix of them were of Mercury ; a cock at his foot ; 
a chlamys knotted upon the right fhoulder, hanging at his back ; his hair laid in 
curb about his face, and tied with a ribband, whofe two i^ds might be feen on the 

top 
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of his he^d) like horns j a eadueeas in his hand, which was very differently rn^ 
fented \n all the figures of him ; fometimes held up, other times the point rening 
at his feet ; fometimes the fnakes were twitted about a ftick i and again in others 
without one, or the defigner had taken no notice of it ; fometimw the tail of the fer. 
pent fpread and flying about, and again in others clofc twitted with many braids ; a 
girdle came round the bottom of his belly, and which had in the middle of it two 
rings, one fattened to the other, and hanging betwixt his legs. Thefe many ftatues 
of Mercury in a French country are a confirmation of what Csefar fays of the religion 
of the Qauls, in his fixth book, Dcum maxime Mercurium colmt ; hujus funt plurima 
fimulacra. 

There were fome few Roman letters on fome of them, which were fo imperfeft, 
that I could make nothing of them. 

The library of St. Genevieve is a very large and fair gallery, upon* the very top of 
the houfe, well ttored with books on both fides up to the top, and kept in cafes wired 
with brals ; which is a good fecurity, andhinders not the books from being feeUk 

Alfc) it is adorned with fair bufto's of the ancient men of learning. • 

The mufeum is a little. clofet on the fide of this gallery ; of which there is a book 
lately publiflied ; I faw in it very little of natural hiftory, that was remarkable. They 
keep half a dozen joints of a Inrge cornu ammonis, which they lliew as a rarity. But 
it is well ttored with ancient idols, and facrificing veflels, lacrymatdirs, pateras, ftrigils; 
alfo ancient weights and meafures coins, and particularly the As, and its firtt and lit- 
ter divifions. 

There we faw an ancient As, with Etrufcan letters of a kind of red copper ; the let- 
ters feem to bea-kin to the old Greek charafters. Thefe are the capital letters about 
the coin goir.g round, and bringing every Ictt r before you, 

jis quafi Ms t this is very real'onable ; for before the Greeks had invented- double 
letters, the Romans were (killed in their writing. So Vitruvius * tells us .^rugo was 
in the Etrufcan tongue called Eruca. Whence umloubtedly by tranilation the com- 
mon caterpillar had its name, from its bluenefs ; which alfo is an evidence, that the 
Tufean writing was in the old Greek charader. 

But nothing pleai'ed me more than to have fcen the remains of the cabinet of the 
noble Pierefc. the gi eatett and hearticll Maecenas, to bis power, of learned men of any 
of this age. - 

Amongft the firtt and very old bmfs Roman coins there was a fi-xtans, with a cadu-' 
ceus of Mercury ©n one (ide, and a fcallop (hell on the other ; probably, becaufe they 
might have at firtt had the ufe of (Iiell money, as fome parts of both the Indies and 
Africa have at this day, till Mercury, whofe emblem that (talf is, taught them the ufe 
of metallic money. 

AKb in this cabinet are wet meafures, as the ancient congius, of which they have 
an old one, and an exad copy of that of the capitol ; alfo a fextarias, and a quarta- 
fius. Now the congius containing i.iO ounces; the fextarius 20 ounces} the he- 
mina ten ounces ; the quartarius five ounces. I doubt not, but the cyathus, by rea- 
fon of the aforeCaid divifion, held two ounces and an half ; which is the meafure, fo 
frequently to be met with in old phyfic authors, and of lb great concei-n in dofes. 

In that Etrufcan as before* mentioned, one cap coifs or covers the double head of 
Janus.^ 1 faw an ancient ftatue of Mercury in the gardenlbelbnging to the King’s li- 
brary in Paris, wh^re Mercury has upon his head a long cap doubled, oi laid double 

* De Arcfaiteft. 1. 7 .,c. s. £d. SsrbarL 
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Upon his heady as though there were fomc’ affinity bctudxt thofe f<“'^"« 4 ntots of Wade^ 
arts and learning. 

Here alfo we faw the fteel dyes xif the Paduan brothers, by which they flamped and 
^Ifified the bed ancient medals fo well, that they are not to be diftinguilhed but by. 
putting them into thofe moulds ; which makes them very valuable, there being too 
and more of them, and are prifed at 1 0,000 crown. They damped upon old medals 
whereby the cheat was the greater ; for by this means they were of the ancient 
metal, had the green coat, and the fame ragged edges. 

I faw a pifture here of about fix inches over, finely painted in Mofaic, the very little 
fquares were fcarccly vifible to the naked eye, but the whole appeared like the fined 
hatchings in damps; yet by the application of a good eye-glafs, I could readily didinguilh 
the fquares of all colours, as in other Mofaics. This fort of painting had a very admit 
rable effe&, befides the duration. 

Here was alfo the leg of a mummy well preferred, the toes only bare, black and 
fhining as pitch : the bandage was very curious, and was difpofed in o'dique circles, 
* deculTated ; but the filleting very narrow. I told the father, that it was dill delh ; 
and that mummy therefore in Venice treacle did break lent, if given at that time : he 
anfwered, he did not* believe it : I told him how he fhould be convinced, viz. if that 
leg was kept a good while in a damp cellar, it would yield and dink hkc very carrion, 
though it was at lestd 3000 years old ; which thing happened to one in London, fo 
carelefsly laid by. , 

There was one thing very curious, and that was an ancient writing indi ument of 
thick and drong lilver-wire, wound up like a hollow bottom or ferew ; with both the 
ends pointing one way<, and at a didance ; fo that a man might eafily put his fore finger 
betwixt the two points, and the ferew fills the hall of his hand. One of tit" points was 
the point of a bodkin, which was to write on waxed tables : the oth(.r point was made 
very artificially, like the head and upper beak of a cock, and the point divided in 
two, jud like our deehpens ; from whence undoubtedly the modems had thi'ir jat- 
tems ; which are now made alfo of fine filver and gold, or princes metal ; all which 
yet want a fpring, and are therefore not fo ufeful as df Heel, or a quill ; but a quill 
loon fpoils. Steel is undoubtedly the bed, and if you ufe China ink, the mod lading 
of all inks, it never ruds the pen, but rather preferves it with a kind of varniih, which 
dries upon it, though you take no care in wiping Qf it. 

1 faw the library of ihe late Monficur Colbert, that great patron of learning. The 
gallery, wherein the printed books are kept, is a ground-room, with windows on one 
fide only, along a fine garden. It is the neated librarv in Paris, very large and ex- 
ceedingly well furnilhed. At the upper end is a fair room, wherein the papers of 
date are kept ; particularly thofe of the adminidration of Cardinal Mazarine, and his 
own accounts, when he was in employment. Thefe make up many hundr^ folios, 
finely bound in red maroquin and gilt. 

The manufeript library is above-dairs, in three rooms, and is the choiced of that 
kind in Paris: It contains 6610 volumes. The catalogue of them Monfieur Baluze 
ibewed me ; which he faid was defigned diortly for the prefs. 

He (hewed me many rare books, Carolus Calvus’s bible, a vaft folio in vellum, 
and his prayer book; or hours, all xvrit in gold letters. 

Alfo the Mifla Bead Rhenani, whereof all the copies were burnt but four. The 
4>rigiiial deed of the agreement of the Greek and Roman church at Florence, the Ro 
galia agreed upon at Lyons, and many others, which I have forgot. 

1 faw neither Greek nor Latin manufeript, but what had the marks of the Goths 
upon them : that is, the letters maimed, and confequently not very ancient. 
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' He /hewed us Servieto's book, for which he was burnt at Geneva ; which 
Monfieur Colbert at an auftion in England twenty, five crowns. The title is, De Trinitatii 
ErrorJbus Ubri 7. per Michaelem Serveto alias Reves ab Aragonia Hi/panum 153 • . I had 
forgot the particular place where the circulation of the blood through the lungs is men* 
tioned ; but he told me very civilly, I /hould have it tranfcribed at any time. 

We told him, we came to. fee him as well as the library : he replied, it was his hap 
fo have more reputation than merit. He' was a little old man, but very cheerful, and 
of a quick wit. 

He complained much of the refufal of the Emperor’s people concerning the manu* 
feripts of Vienna, in order to the publication of the capitulaires: for he faid, letters 
were never at war ; that for his part he had moft willingly given leave for at leaft twen- 
ty-four manuferipts to be collated for Dr. Mill's edidon of the New Tel^ament. 

The library of the Sorbonne is a very Irnig and large gallery, reafonably well ftored 
with books ; no catalogue printed. 

i\moag/t the manuferipts, theylliew, Htus Livy in French, upon vellum, in a very' 
large, folio, bound in two books : the firlf is almoft throughout illuminated with very 
fine miniatures. The book is dedicated to Sling John, by Peter Berchorius : and 
in the title page is a very curious defign of that mng reedving the prefent from the 
author of the tranflation. * 

Amongfr the illuminations and ornamental pidures in th^ margin, I could not but take 
notice .of a brafs cannon fired, well painted, with two large arms or gudgeons one on 
each fide near the touch-hole ; which evinces cannon to have been in ufe at that time. 

This manu/cript confirms the lofs of Titus Livy, and that it was defident in that 
age, as to what is now wanting, there bdng nothing more in this than what is m the 
printed copy. This was the gift of Cardinal Richlieu to the \Sbnry ; who in a man- 
ner re-built the whole college, and beautified it as it is. His tomb is in the middle of 
the <quire, before the great altar, in white marble » and is for plainnefs and exqutfite 
performance, the bed thing of that kind I ever faw. ' 

I faw the library of St. Vidor : this mod andent convent is the bed feated of any 
in Parish has very large gardens, with /kady walks, well kept. The library b a fair 
and large gallery: it ts open three days a week, and has a range of double defies quite 
thnmgb the middle of it, wkh feats and conveniencies of writing for forty or fifty peopled 
The catalogue was not finifhed, nor intended to be printed ; which yet I think is' 
always neceflaiy in all corporations, for check of lols of books, for the ufe of dran- 
gers, for bene^ions. 

In a part of it, at the upper end, are kept the manuferipts; they are faid to be 3000; 
wl^h, though not very andent, have yet been found very ufeful for the moft corred 
editions of many, authors. This is one of the pleafanteft rooms that can be feen, for the 
beauty of its pro/ped, and the quiet and freedom from noife in the middle of fo g^t 
a city. t 

in this convent is very prettHy lodged, in an outward court, Monfieur Morin, ano^ 
ther phyfidan of that name. In his apartment, he hath a large and excellent collec- 
don of phyfic books and natural hiftory. He faluted me with the greated kind nefe 
imaginable; and at fird word, aiked me, if there was any more of SirFrands Wil- 
loughby’s, works printed befides his hidoryof fifhes, aMf that other of birds; both 
which he had. He bad in another room a well dored mufseum of natui^l hidory, 
of all forts, and oi comparative anatomies: a cabinet of &elb, anothor of feeds; 

among which were /bme from China: variety of ikeletons, &Ct ^ 
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I faw the Celeftins. The library is an upper gallery, very pleafant, and plentifully 
furniihed with books. This is a very fine convent ; with tne noblefl; Dortoire, hav« 
mg open galleries round : alfo, very large gardens, with alleys and ihady groves ; and 
divers kitchen-gardens, well cultivated. Alfo a vineyard of white>wine grapes, well 
kept j which is the only thing of that kind within the walls of Paris. 

Here I alfo faw the clofet or cell of P. Hochereau ; who had a very choice collec- 
tion of original paintings, of very many of the beft mafters : amongft the reft, I 
took notice of the originals of Rambrant, excellent pieces, St. Peter and the cock t 
the nativity of our Saviour : and, the maftacre of the innocents. His colouring is 
not to be imitated : his invention great and natural, and the deftgn mod corre£l. 

I was to vifit Pere Mallebranche of the fathers of the oratory ; they live very neatly 
together in a kind of community, but under no rule : he was very handfomely lodged, 
in a room well furniihed : he is a very tall, lean man, of a ready wit and cheerful 
converfation. 

After an hour’s difcourfe, he carried me into the public library of the'houfe : a fair 
gallery well lighted, and well furniihed with books ; with an apartment at the upper 
end for manuferipts,- where were many Greek and Hebrew. Amongft the reft, the 
library-keeper fliewed us the Samaritan Pentateuch, of which Morin made ufe. It 
feemed to me to be much later than that of Sir John Cotton’s library with us, becaufe 
it was of a much fmaller letter, and more broken in the writing, which was all 1 am 
capable to judge by. ' 

They were bufy in reforming the difpoiition of the library ; and making a good cata- 
logue, according to the method of the late archbiihop of Rheims ; and Mich I liked 
well of, they had drawn out fome hundreds of books, and expofed them in the nuddle 
of the library, upon a long table, for fale, as being duplicates ^ and from the fate 
of them to fumUh themfelves with what they wanted. 

The books which were written by proteltants, I obferved, they were locked up in 
wire cafes, not to be come at without particular leave. 

The freedom and nature- of this order puts me in mind of what I heard of a certain 
rich and learned man, Monfieur Pinet, of the law; who put himfelf at length into 
leligion, as they fay, amongft the fathers ; but firft perfuaded bis cook to do fo too ; 
for he was refolved not to quit his good foups, and fuch dilhes as he liked, whatever 
became of his penance and retirement. This compliment the elegant and learned 
Monfieur Peletier, in Monfieur Colbert’s place. Comptroller General of the Finances 
made his guefts at his country-houfe near Choify, having voluntarily quitted all his 
employments at court : he faid, he referved his cook, though he retrenched the reft 
of his retinue ; they might therefore expefla ilender philofopher’s dinner, though well 
dreft. 

ft is wonderful to confider how moft of the reft of the orders abufe themfelves for 
God’s fake, as they call it. Hunger and ill diet not only deftroys a man’s health, but 
maugre all his devotion, put him out of humour, and makes him repine and envy the 
reft of mankind : and well if it do not make him alfo curfe in his hem-t his maker; 
Job is not every man’s roll to a3;. The original and rife of natural philofophy and 
phyfic was to invent a more wbolefome and bkter food, than the beafts have, and to 
eat bread and fiefti inftead'^^of herbs and com ; to drink \rine inftead of water ; thofe 
and a thoufand other things were the blelfings of phyfick, and ftill the good manage- 
ment of thefe things, both in health and ficknefs, are under the diredions of the phy- 
ficians. Now for a foriimf melancholy and wilfol men, to renounce thefe comfort^ 
. ' and 
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and deftroy ther healths, and all this upon a pretended principle of religion and de^ 
votion, feems to me, I confefs, great ingratitude to God the author of it. 

Indeed I heartily pitied F. P. an induurious honeft man, after his return from the 
Indies, who was nothing but fkin and bone ; and yet by the rules of his order he 
could not eat any thing that was wholefome and proper for his cure } nothing but a 
little flimy nafty filh arS herbs : and though he took, as he told me, hypocochoana 
five times, it had no effe£t upon him. It is true, I never heard him complain; but 
what will not blind prejudice do again!! all the reafon of mankind! 

I know fome of thele men have been ufeful to mankind by their (Indies ; but the 
very fame men would have beai much more, had they (laid with their neighbours^ 
and taught the world by their converfation and example ; wifdom, and judice, and in- 
nocence, and temperance, which they highly pretend to, are not things to l>e hid in 
corners, but to be brought forth to iudru^ and adorn the age we live in : to abandon 
the world, and all the conveniences of life and health, is (let them fay what they 
pleafe) the height of chagrin, and not religion. 

There were fome other public libraries I faw, as that of the Grands Auguftinsi 
College Mazarin, College Navarre, and a great many more I did not fee for want ot 
an opportunity ; but there is nothing particular I remember about them. . 

There is fuch a palQpn of fetting up for libraries, that books are come to moft 
reafonable rates. 

I paid to Anidbn thirty-fix livres for Nizoleus ; twenty livres for the two fmaS 
quartos of the memoirs of the Academic de Sciences, that is, as I may fay, for two 
years philofophic tranfa^lion ; for they began thofe monthly memoirs in imkadon of 
ours, out of the regiders of the academy, but did not think fit to contuuie them above 
two years. 

As to (lamps, 1 had a mind to have bought a complete fet of Melans, that in* 
comparable msider ; but I was alked 200 livres, and twelve excepted, which might 
amount to as much more ; for fome of his gravings in ofitavo done at Rome, they 
alked me a pilble a-piece ; and for the head of Jullinianus a louis; which yet is his 
mailer-piece. 

I was at an au£liou of books in the Rue St. Jaques, where were about forty or fifty 
people, mod abbots and monks. The books were fold with a great deal of t rifling 
and delay as with us, and very dear ; for Hi/pania illujirata Aud. SciotHt of the 
Frankfort edition, from twenty livres, at which it was fet, they bid up by little and little 
to thirty (ix livres ; at which it was fold. The next was a catalogue of French books 
in thin fol. in an old parchment cover by De la Croix de Maine, eight livres. And fo 
I left them to Ihift it amongd themfelves. 

After having faid fo much of the public libraries, I cannot but congratulate thein 
happinefs, to have them fo well fecured from fire ; it being one of the perfedipns of 
this dty to be fo built and furnilhed, as not to have fuffered by it thefe many ages% 
and, indeed, I cannot fee how malice itfelf could deftroy them, for the houfes here are 
all built of (lone, walls, floors,, ftaircafes and al 4 fome few rooms excepted; no wainfeot^ 
woolen or filk hangings, which cannot be fired without giving notice by the intolerable 
flench, and the fop^ly ^ much fuel. It is well for us in London, that there arervery 
few public libraries, and thofe final! and inconfiderable, and that the great number of 
books are diilributed into a thouiand hands, (no country in Europe can compare to us 
for private libraries) for if they were together in fuch vaft quantities as in Paris, learn- 
ing would run the haaard.of.dwdy fufiering. Here with ua, methinb, «very.p)a% 
that goes to bed, when aileep, lies like a dead Roman upon a foaeral pile, dreading' 
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fome unexpeded Kptheofis ; for all is combuftible about him, and the paint of the deal 
boards may ferve lor incenfe, the quicker to burn them to alhes. 

!n the next place 1 will account hr what I faw, that feemed to me fingular and new 
in the improvement of arts, or wanting in our country. ' 

'■ I faw the pottery of St. Cloud, with which I was marvelloufly well pleafed, for I 
confofs I could not diftinguilh betwixt the pots made there, and the finefl; china ware 
I ever faw. It will, I know, be eafily granted me, that the paintings may be belter 
defigned and finiihed, (as'indeed it was) becaufe our men are far better mafters in that 
art than the Chinefe ; but the glazing came not in the leaft behind thdrs, not for white- 
nel's, nor the fmoothnefs of running without bubbles ; again, the inward fubftance 
and matter of the pots was to me the very fame, hard and firm as marble, and the 
felf fame grain, on this fide vitrification. Fanher, the tranfparency of the pots the very 
&me. . - 

\ ! faw them alfo in- the mould, undried, and before the painting arid glazing was ap« 

‘ plied, they were as white as chalk, and melted upon the tongue like raw tobkcco-pipe 
clay, and felt betwixt the teeth foft like that, and very little gritty ; fo that I doubt not, 
but they are made of that very clay. 

As to the temper of the clay, the man freely owned to me, it was three or four times 
WeH beatonand wet,i)^ore it was put to work on the wheel ; but I believe it mull firfl; 
^ melted in foir water, and, carefully drawn oif, that the heaviefi part may firft fink ; 
4riiich allb may be pit^r for coarfer works. 

' That it required two, and fometimes three or four fires to bake it, to that height we 
i&W it in the moft finiflied pots ; nay fome of them had had 1 1 fires. 

- I did not exped to have found it in this perfe£lion, but imagined this might have ar- 
rived at the Gomron ware ; which is indeed little elfe but a total vitrification ; but I 
found it fiur otherudfe,’ and very furprizing, and which I account part of the felicity of 
the age to equd, if not furpafs, the Chinefe in their fined art. 

Ab for the red ware of chma, that has been, and is done in England, to a isu* greater 
perfe6Soa than in China, we having zs good materials, viz. the foft hsematites, and 
far better artids in pottery. But in this particular we are beholden to two Dutchmen, 
biothers, who wrought in Stafibrdfhire, (as I have been told) and were not long fincc 
id Hammerfmith. ' 

' ' They fold thefe pots at St. Cloud at exceifive rates ; and for theirordinary chocdlate 
cups aiked crowns a.piece. They had arrived at the burnii^ on Gold in neat chequer 
Works. ' He had fold fome furnitures of tea tables at 400 livres a fet. 

' There was nb moulding or model of China ware, which they had not imitated j and 
had added many fancies of their own, which had their good effefts, and appealed very 
beautiful. 

Monfieur Morin in converfation told me, that they kept' thmr fand as a lecret to 
themfelves} but this could not be for other purpoles than colouring; alfo he faid they 
ufed fait df kelp in the compofition, and made a thing "not unlike frit for glafs, to be 
wrought up with white cby ; neither could this be, for 1 did not tafle it in the raw 
pots. 

The ingenuous maffor told me, be had been twenty-five years about the oxperiment, 
fmt had not attained'it folly till witlfin this tluree years. I and other gentlemen brought 
bVer of thefe pots With us. 

The glafo^ottfe outbf the gate of St. Antoine well deferves feeing ; but I did lament 
^ foundery was mo longer there, but removed to Gherbome in Normandy for ^eap- 
ilefs of fiisl. It is einttainly a moft confiderable addition to the glafs-making. Fbr I 

. ’ faw 
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&N hxn one lookiag-glafs foiled and finilhed, «ghty>eight inches longit and forty«^ht 
broad) and yet but one quarter of an inch thick. This 1 think could never be elSeAed 
by the blaft of any man } but I fuppofe to be run or caft upon fond, as lead » j which 
yet) I confefe, the toughnefs of glais metal makes very much againft. 

There th^ are polubed ; wlwh em^oys daily fix hundred men, and they hope m 
a littlof) time to employ one thoufand in fevearal galleries. In the lower they grind the 
coarfe'glafa with a fancUlonei die very fame diey pave the ftreets in PSris ; ci which 
broken they have great heaps in the courts of the work-houfes : this done k beat to 
powder, and lif^ through a fine tarois. In the upper gallery, where they polifli and 
give the laft hand, they work in three rows, and two ^en at a {date, with ruddle or 
powdered hasmadtes in water. 

The glafles are fet did ki white putty, upon flat tables of done, fiiwed thin for that 
purpofe. The grinding of the edges and borders is very troublefome, and odious for 
the horrid grating noife it makes, and which cannot be endured to one that is not ufed 
to it ; and yet by long cudom thefe fellows are fo eafy with it, that they difcourfe* 
togetW as though nothing were. This is done below, and out of the way of the 
red. ♦ 

It is very diverthig to fee the joint labour of fo many men upon one fubied. This 
has made glafs for coaches very cheap and common ; fo that even many or the fiacres 
or hackneys, and all the remifes have one large glafs before. 

Amongd the bioux made at Paris, a great quantity of artificial pearl is /to be had, 
of divers forts ; but the bed are thofe which are made of the fcales of bleaks. Thefe 
bleaks they fifli in the river Seihe at Paris, and fell them to the pearl-makers for that 
purpofe. 

Monfieur Favi, at the Pearl d’Angleterref told, me, that he paid for the filh only of 
the little river Tier of Vilie Neuve St. George, four leagues off of Paris, by the year 
I IQ pidoles. - This filh in French is called de la-Bellette; fometimes in winter be has 
had thirty hampers of the fifli brought him) for the fcalgs only) which he uies in pearl- 
making. He fells fome firings for a fudole ; and they have formerly been fold much 
dearer. This fort is' very neat and lading. 

Enquiring of a goldfmith, a great dealer in pearl) about thofe which were made of 
the fcales of fiflies, he told me that it was fo ; that the fcales were beat to powder, and 
that made into a liquid pade with ifing.glafS) and cad into the hollow glafs beadi^ and 
fo gave the colour by way of foil from the infide. 

I alked him if he had any frelh-water and mufcle pearl *, and he forthwith fliewed me 
one of tveemy-three grains, of a blufli colour or faint carnation, perfe&ly globular ; he 
told me, he valued it at 400I. for that it would mix or match better with the oriental 
fea pearl) than the bluilh ones. Further* he affured me, he had feen pearl of fixty 
odd gndns of frelh-water mufcles ; and fome pear-falhioned. That in Lorrain, and at . 
Sediui, they fiflied many pearls in the rivers thereabout. 

The formerly fo fiimous a work-houfe, the Goblins, is mifenfoly fidlen to decay ; 
perhaps becaufe the king, having fumiihed all bis palaces, has little moi« to do 'to 
them. 

Here I law the making marble tables, inlaid with all forts of coloured flones. 

Alfo the Atteliers or work-houfes of two of the famous fculptors Tnby } in which 
was a Lacoon copied in white marble admirably; alfo that other of Quoifivox, in which 
was, amongft ether rare pkeeS) Caffor and Pollux, in white msurble, exceedingly duti- 
ful and large; a copy tdfo after the antique. 


At 
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' At Httbiii*8,:tbE "eye-maker, I faw drawers full of all forts of«yes, idnlirable forthe 
conti^ance, to match with great exadtnefs any Iris whatfoever j this being a cafe where 
mif-inatching is intolerable. 

He himfelf alio formerly wrought in falfe pearl, and affirmed, that the glafs pearls • 
were, painted within with a pafte made of the fcales of the bleak only; which he faid 
was a good trade here to the filhermen, who fold the fcales for fo xnucH the ounce*. 
Thefe necklaces were formerly fold at great prices, two or three pilloles a-picce. 

1 faw the platrerie, or plafter quarries near Montmartre, and the roatmer of burning 
of h. It is burnt with open fife fet up againft it ; the hardefi (tone is burnt enough in 
two or three hours* time. 

The top band or bed is very hard like a free-ftone : they diftinguilli the beds by 
feveral names, i.'e. i. Mutton, t. Lane, 3. Buzier, 4. Clikar, 5. Grolban, 6 . Pillier- 
noir, &c. 

That which they call .Lane is like Talk, or Selenites tranfparent, and fplits in thin 
•flakes ; but there is but little of it, and the beds are fmall ; this feems to be but a 
fiuor to the greater beds of grey-ftone. This rock is covered with a kind of grey fand 
to a great depth ; which is not of the nature of plaifter. 

Though this plaifter burnt is never ufed (that I could learn) to fertilize either corn- 
ground or pafture, as our lime-ftone is ; yet 1 fee no reafon why it may not, it being 
full of nitre, if it has lain long in damp caves. 

This is not peculiar to Paris only : for I have feen quarries of it near Cliffbrd-Moore 
in Yorkfliire; where it is called halUplaifter. 

I cannot omit the mill-ftones, which they grind their wheat with at Paris, as 
upon the river of the Gobelins, out of the gate St. Bernard, where it falls into the 
Seine, and all throughout Picardy down to Calais, where 1 have feen great numbers of 
them. 

Thefe mill-ftones are very ufeful, and fo fweet, that not the leaft grit is ever found 
in thdr bread : they are moftly made up of pieces, two, three, or more fet together 
by a cemen% and hooped round with iron to keep the pieces fall together. They are 
made of a kind of honey- comb ftone, wrought by the petrifa^ioii 01 water, or ftalac- 
tites. The very felf-fame ftone I have feen rock of on the river banks at Knarefborough, 
at the dropping-well in Yorklbire ; therefore 1 advife my countrymen to put thefe ex- 
cellent ftones in pra£lice; for certainly no place ftands in more need of it; for the 
bread in the north of England is intolerably gritty, by reafon of thofe fand or moor 
ftones with which they grind their corn. 

Thefe ftones are fold at 500 livres a pair ; whence they come I forgot to be in- 
formed. 

In the next place, we will fee how the Parifians eat, drink, and divert themfelves. 

Of the Foid ef the Parifians. 

diet of the Parifians cpnfifts chiefly of bpead and herbs; it is here as with us, 
finer and coarfer. But the common bread, or pain de goneffe, which is brought twice 
a week intq.Paris from a village fp: called, is purely white, and firm» and lights and ntadc 
altogether with leaven ; muftly in three pQuqd loaves, and pound. Thatwiuciiis 
,l^k^ in Paris is coarfer and mucfoyvprfet ^ 

, As for the flne manebet, pr French br^dr as caU-^.lrcamiobinucb .cpmmend 
it ; it is pf late, fince the quantity of beer t^t is breyr^in PafiS) pj^e,n fo hifferi . that 
ft is ifet to be eaten, and we far exceed them*now in this particular in Lonaon. ■ 

14 The 
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The grey fait of France (which there at table is altogether in every thing made ufe 
of) is inconiparably better and more whalefome, than our wtnte fait. This I the rather 
mention, becaufe it feems not yet to enter fully into the confideration and knowledge 
of our people } who are nice in this particular to a fault. But 1 muft take leave to tell 
them, that our fait fpoils every thing that is intended to be preferved by it, be it fifli or 
flefli. For whether boiled from the inland fall-pits, or the fea water, it is -little lefs 
than quicklime, and burns and reefes all it touches ; fo that it is pity to fee fo much 
good fifli, as is caught upon the northern line of coaft, particularly the cod and ling, 
and herring, now of little value, which were formerly the moft efteemed commodities 
of England. It is certain, there is no making good fait by fierce and vehement boiling, 
as is ufual; but it muft be kerned either by the heat of the fun, as in France; or by 
a full and over-weighty brine, as at Milthrope in the Waflies of Lancafliire ; for in no 
other place in England I ever faw it right made ; but yet that is not there underftood to 
purpofe ; for they alfo boil the brine, which poflibiy by fonie flight ..rtifice might be 
brought to give its fait without ftrefs of fire. 

In lent the common people feed much on white kidney beans, and white or pale len- 
tils, of which there are great provifions made in all the markets, and to be had ready 
boiled. I was well pleafed with this lentil ; which is a fort of pulie we have none of in 
England. There are two forts of white lentils fold here, one (jnall one from Bur- 
gundy, by the cut of Briare ; and another bigger, as broad again, from Chartres ; a 
third aifo much larger, is fometimes to be had from Languedoc. Thofe excepted, our 
feed fliops far exceed theirs, and confequently our gardens, in the pulfe-kiud for va- 
riety ; both pea and bean. 

'ihe roots differ much from ours. There are here no round turnips, but all long 
ones and fmall ; but excellently well tafted, and are of a much greater ufe, being pro- 
per for foups alfo ; for which purpofe ours are too ftrong : we have indeed of late got 
them into England ; but our gardeners underftand not the managing of them. They 
few them here late after midfemmer ; and at martinmas or fooner, before the froft be- 
gin, they dig them up, cut off the tops, and put them into fand in their cellars, where 
they will keep good till after Eafter, nay till Whitfuntide : whereas, if the froft take 
them, they are quite fpoiled ; and that piece of ill hufeandry makes them to be defpifed 
here ; having loft their tafte, and they foon grow fticky in the ground. The fandy 
plains of Vaugerard near Paris are famous for this fort of moft excellent root. After 
the fame manner they keep their carrots. 

After we had been two or three days* journey in France, we found no other turnips,, 
but the navet ; and ftill the nearer Paris the better. Thefe as I faid, are fmall long 
turnips, not bigger than a knife-haft, and moft excellent in foups, and with boiled and 
ftewed mutton. I think it very ftrange that the feed fliould fo much improve in Eng- 
land, as to produce roots of the fame kind fix or ten times as big as there ; for I make- 
no queftion but the long turnips, oflate only in our markets, are the fame. 

I’he potatoe is fcarcc to be found in their markets, which are fo great a relief to the 
people of England, and very nouriflung and wholefome roots ; but there are ftores of 
Jerufalem artichokes. 

They delight not fo much in’ cabbage as I expeded, at jeaft at the feafon, while we 
were there, from December to Midfummer. 1 never faw* in all the markets once 
fprouts, that is, the tender flioots of cabbages ; nor in thdr public gardens any referves 
of old.ftalks. . The red cabbage is efteemed here, and the favoy. ■ 

But to make amends for this, they abound in vaft quantities of large red onions and 
garlick. And: .the Jong and fweet white onion of Languedoc are. to be had alfo here- 
Alfa leeks, rockhamboy, and fliallots are here in great ofe. It 
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It has been obferved, that the northern people of Europe much delight hi cabbage, 
u tlm Rui&s, Poles, Germans, Sec. It is certain, the cabbage thrives beftineold coun* 
triesf and is naturally a northern plant, and the keel is to be found wild iq>on the 
maritime rocks, as 1 have feen it at Whitby, and the cold ripens it, and makes it more 
tender and palatable. 

The fouthern people are pleafed with the onion kind, for the fame reafon, for that 
the great heats meliorate them, but give a ranknefs to the cabbage. The leeks are here 
much fmaller, than with us ; but to recompenfe this, they are blanched here with more 
care and art, and are three times as long in the white part, which k by finking them 
early fo deep in mellow earth. There is no plant of the onion land to hardy as this, 
and fo proper for the cold mountains, witnefs the ufe the WeHh have made of them from 
all ages } and indeed it is excellent againlt fpitting of blood, and all difeafes of the throat 
and lungs. 

Though the lettuce be the great and univerfal fallad, ytit 1 did not bnd they came 
near our people, for the largenefs and hardnefs of them ; indeed, about a week before 
we left Paris, the long Roman lettuce tilled their markets, which was imcomparable, 
and I think beyond pur Silefian. ■ 

April and May the markets were ferved with vaft quantities of white beets, an herb 
rarely ufed with us,, and never that 1 know of, in that manner for foups. The leaves 
grow long and large, and are tied up, as wc do our Silefian or Roman lettuce to blanch, 
and then cut by the root. 'The (talks are very broad and tender, . and they only are 
ufed, (tripped df the green leaves. They cook thofe Aalks in different manners. 

The afparagus here are in great plenty, but for the firA month they were very bitter 
and unpleafant i from whence that preceded I cannot guefs^ afterwards 1 did not much 
perceive it. 

They are fo great lovers of forrel, that I have feen whole acres of it planted in the 
fields; and they are to be commended for it; for nothing is more wholefomc, and 
it is good to fupply the place of lemons, againA the feurvy, or any ill habit of the body. 

But after all, the French delight in nothing lb much as ituilhrooms, of which they 
have daily, and all the winter long, Aore of frem and new gathered in tbetnatkets. This 
furprifed me ; nor could 1 guefs, where they had ihem, till 1 found they raifed them on 
hot beds in their gardens. 

Of forced mumrooms have many dtps in a year ; but for the months of Au« 
gu A, September, O&ober, wnen they naturally grow in the fields, they fwqpareao arfi* 
ficial beds. 

They make in the fields and gardens out of the barof Vaugerard (which 1 law) long 
narrow trenches, and fill thofe trenches widi horfe dung two or three fieet thick, on 
which they throw up the common earth of the place, and cover the dung with it, like 
the ridge of a houfe^ high pitched ; and over adl they put long Rraw or long horfe Utter. 
Out of this earth fprings the champignons, after ram; and if rain comes not, they water 
the beds every day, even in winter. 

They are nx days after their fpringing or iirft sppearance, before they pull them iq» 
for the market. 

■ On fome beds they have plenty, on others bnt few, which demonfixate they come of 
feed in the ground ; for aUthe bedsare alike. 

A gardener told me, be had the other year ’ near an acre of ground ordered in this 
manner, but be loA a hundred crowns by it; but molUy they turn to as good profit as 
any thing they can plant. 

They deAt^dicw old beds in fnmmor, and dung thdr grounds with them. 

*3 
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They prepare their new beds the latter end of Auguft, and have plentiful crops of 
mulhrcxjms towards chriftmas, and all the fpring, till after March. 

I faw in the markets the beginning of April, frelh gathered moriglios, the firfl: of iliat 
kind of mufliroom, that I remember ever to have feen : thouglt formerly I had be; u 
very curious and inquifitive about this kind of plant, and had diftingiiiflied and de- 
feribed thirty fpecies of them growing in England ; yet I do not remember ever to have 
found this fpecies with us j it is blackilh, and becomes much blacker when boiled, 
whence probably it had its name ; but there are fome few of them that are yellow. 
They are always of a round pyramidal figure, upon a fliort thick foot-flallc. The foot- 
flalk is fmooth, but the oulfide of the mufliroom is all deeply plated and wrinkled like 
the infide of a bealts maw. The moriglio fplit in two from top to bottom is all hollow 
and fmooth, foot, flalk, and- all. In this hollownefs is fomotimes contained dangerous 
infefts. The tafte raw, is not ungrateful, and-very tender. This mufliroom feems to me 
to be produced of the tree kind. 

■■I' his fort ®f mufliroom is much efteemed in France, and is moftly gathered in woods 
at the foot of the oaks. There were fome of them as big as turkey eggs. They are 
found in great quantities in the woods in Champagne, about Reims, and Noflre D.imo 
de Liefle. 

They ftring them, and dry them ; and they feem to me to have^a far better rclifli than 
the champignons. 

The French fay, there are no bad moriglios ; but tlicre are bad muflirooms. At 
firfl I wSs very fliy of eating them ; but by degrees, and that there was 1‘carce any ra- 
gouts without them, 1 became plealed with them, and found them very innocent. lam 
perfuaded the harm that comes from eating them, is from the noxious infects and vermin 
that feed upon them, and creep into them. 1 have often found them full of fuch animals. 
Poflibiy the garden or forced muflirooms, being that is done in winter, and in the fpring, 
may be much freer of this mifehief, at what time infects are dead, or not much ftirring, 
than the wild muflirooms of Auguft. 

'I'he city is well ferved with carp, of which there is an incredible quantity fpent in the 
lent. They are not large, and I think, are the better for it, but they are very clean of 
mud, and well tafted. 

i hey have a particular way of bringing frelh oyfters to town, which I never faw 
with us ; to put them up in ftraw balkets of a peck> fuppofe, cut from the fliell, and 
without the liquor. They are thus very good for Hewing, and all other manner of 
drefling. 

There is fuch plenty of macreufe, a fort of fea ducks, in the markets all lent, that I 
admire, where they got fo many ; but thefe are reckoned and efleemed as fifli, and there- 
fore they take them with great induflry. They have a rank fifliy tafle, yet for want tf 
other flefli were very welcome. I remember we had at our treat at the king’s charge 
at Verfaillcs,'a macreufe pie near two feet diameter, for it was in lent ; which being 
high feafoned, did go down very well with rare burgundy. There is a bettor argumei t 
in Leewenhocke for birds participating fomething of the nature of fifli, though their 
blood is hot, than any the council of Trent could think of, and that is, that the globuli 
of the blood of birds are oval, as thofe of fillies are ; but this will take in all the bird 
kind ; which alfo in time thofe gentlemen may think fit to^rant. 

As for their flefli, mutton, and beef, if they are good in their kind, . they come little 
Ihort of ours, I cannot fay they exceed them. But their veal is not to be ctmipared 
with ours, being red and coarfe ; and I believe no country in Europt* undcritands the 
management of that fort of food like the Englifh. 1 his was once proper to Eflex j 
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but now it is wcil known, that nothing contributes more to the whitenefs and tender- 
nefs of the ilcih of calves, than often bleeding them, and giving them much food of 
milk and meal, befides fucking the dam. By much bleeding the red cake of the blood 
is exhaultcd, and becomes all white ferum or chyle. The fame effeft cramming hath 
upon poultry, fo as the blood is well near all chyle ; and the livers of ^eefe, fo fed by 
force, will become for the fame reafon, vaflly great and white and delicious. 

I cannot but take notice here of a great prejudice the French lie under,' in relation to 
our flefh. It is generally faid ainongft them, that bur meat in England will not make 
fo ftrong broth as the French by a third part. If they fay not fo fait and favoiiry, and 
ftrong tailed, I agree with them ; and yet the French meat is never the better. For 
firil their meat is moilly leaner and more dry, and (which is all in all in this matter of 
foups) is long kept before it be fpent, which gives it a higher and falter tafte ; for as 
meat rots, it becomes more urinous and fait. Now our people, by cuftom, covet the 
Irc’ihcft meat, and cannot endure the leail tendency to putrefadlion ; and we had good 
reafon to do fo, bccaufe our air is twice as moiil as theirs, which docs often caufe in the 
keeping of meat a mullinefs, which is intolerable to all mankind. Whereas the air of 
France being fo much drier, keeping of meat, not only makes it tender, but improves 
the tafte. So that covdd we fecure our meat, in keeping it from that unfavory quality, 
it would far outdo the French meat, becaufe much more juicy. 

I do not remember I eat of above two forts of flelh, but what we have as good or 
better in England, and that w^s of the wild pigs, and the red legged partridge. Of 
thefc laft I eat at St. Cloud, taken thereabouts ; as to bignefs, they are much degene- 
rated from thofe in Languedoc, and lefs ; but far excel the grey partridge in tafte. 

As for their fruits, our journey was in the word time of the year, from December to 
Midfummer, fo that we had little fave winter fruits ; fome few bon chritens wetafted, 
not much better than ours, but fomething freer of ftones. The Virguleus pears were 
admirable, but to our forrow they did not laft long after our arrival. 

The Kentiih pippin, as we call it, was here excellent ; but two other forts of apples 
dock the markets. The winter calvil or queening, which though a tender and foft ap- 
ple, yet continued good till after Eafter. Alfo the Pome d’Apis, which is ferved here 
for Ihew, more than ufe } being a fmall flat apple, very beautiful, very red on one fide, 
and pale or white on the other, and may ferve the French ladies at their toilets for a , 
pattern to paint by. However this tender apple was not contemptible after Whitfuntide ; 
and which is its property, it never fmells ill, though the ladies keep it (as fometimes 
they do) about them. 

I never met with any thing peculiar in their fweetmeats but a marmalade of orange 
flowers ; which indeed was admirable. It was made with thofe flowers, the juice of le- 
mons, and fine fugar. 


The Wtfiet fillewt end Water- to drink. 

The wines about Paris are very fmall, yet good in their kind ; thofe de Surene are ex- 
cellent ibme years i but in all the taverns they have a way to make them into the frfliioa 
of Champagne and Burgundy. 

The tax upon wines is now fo gmt, that whereas before the war they drank them 
at retail at five>pence the qu^, they now fell them at is. 3d. the quart, and dearer, 
which has enhanced the rates of all jcommodities, and workmen’s wages ; and alfo has 
catted many thoufand private famUks to lay in wines in their cellars at ti^ cheapefl; hand> 
which ufed to have none before. 


The 
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The wines of Burgundy and Champagne are moft valued, and indeed not without 
reaibn } for they are light and eafy upon the ftomach, and give little difturbance to the 
brain, if drawn from the hogfliead, or loofe bottled after their fafliion. 

The moft.efteemed are Vin de Bonne of Burgundy, a red wine ; which is dolce pi- 
quante in fome meafure, to me it feemed the very beft of wine I met with. 

Volne, a pale Champagne, but exceedingly briflc upon the palate. This is faid to 
grow upon the very borders of Burgundy, and to parricipate of the excellency of both 
counties. 

'I'here is another fort of wine, called Vin de Rheims, this is alfo a pale or grey wine j 
it is harlh, as all Champagne wines are. 

The white wines of value are thofe ofMafcon in Burgundy. 

Mulfo in Champagne, a finall and not unpleafant white wine. 

Chabri is a quick and fliarp white wine, well efteemed. 

In March I tailed the white wines called Condrieu, and d'Arbois, but found them 
both in the mull, thick and white as our wines ufe to be, when they firil come from the- 
Canaries; very fweet, and yet not without a grateful flavour; they clear towards fum- 
iner, and abate much of the flavour and fweet taile. Thofe wines thus in the mull are 
called in the prints Vin des Liquers. 

There is a preparation or rather (lifling of the white wine in the muft, ufed in Bur- 
gundy and elfewhere, which they call VinBouru ; it gives a fweet tafte, and it is foul to 
the eye ; thofe alfo are called Vin des Liqueurs. This is*bnly drunk a glafs in a morn- 
ing, as an equivalent to brandy. 

Vin de Turenc en Anjou of two years old, was one.of the bell white wines I drank in 
Paris. 

Gannetin from Dauphine : this is a very pale and thin white tyine, very like the 
Verde of Florence, fweet, and of a very pleaiant flavour, efpecialiy while it is Des Li- 
queurs. 

The red wines of Burgundy, Desquatres feuilles, as they fay, or of four years old, 
are rare ; but they are efteemed much more wholefome, and are permitted to the fick, in 
fome caies to drink of; they are fine, and have a rough but found tafte ; not pricked, 
as I expelled. The term Des quatre feuilles is ufed alfo to Folne, or any other fort of 
wine, which is kept any time. 

There are alfo in elleem ftrongcr wines at Paris, as Camp de Perdris. 

Cofte Bruflee, both red wines from Dauphine, of very good tafte, and hot opon the 
ftomach. 

De PHermltage upon the Rofne. 

But the moft excellent wines for ftrength and flavour are the red and white St. Lau- 
rence, a town betwixt Toulon and Nice in Provence. This is a moft delicious Mufeat. • 
Thefe are of thofe forts of wines, which the Romans called Vinum Pafliutn, chat were 
made of hplf fun dried grapes: for the grapes (elpedaliy the white Mufeadine grapes) 
being ufually fooner ripe than the common grapra of the country, called Efperan, viz, 
the latter end of Auguft, (as I have feen them in the vintaTC at Vic, Mirad}el, 'and Fron- 
tiniac, three towns near the fea in Languedoc, where tlus fort of wine is made) they 
twin the bunches of grapes, fo breaking the ftalks of them, that they receive no longn 
any nourilhment from the vine, but hang down and dry m*the then violoitly hot fun, 
and are in few days almoft turned into raifins of the fun ; hence, from this infolatkm, 
the flavour of the grape is exceedingly heightened, and the ftrength mlinefe, and 
thick body of the wine is mightBy improved. I think the i«i St. Laurin was the moft 
ddidous wine I ever tafted in my life. 


H a 
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Befidcs thcfe, here are alfo the white wines of Orleans, Bourdeaux, Claret, «nd 
thofe excellent wines from Cahors allp Cabreton, white and red, from about Bayonc, 
ftrong and delicious wines : and all forts of Spanifh wines, as fack, palme, raountaine, 
Malaga, red and white, Iherries, and indeed the French are, of late, very defirous to drink 
of the llrongeft wines. 

Befides wines, there is no feafting without the drinking at defert all forts of 
ftrong waters, particularly ratafia’s ; which is a fort of cherry brandy made with peach 
and apricot Hones, highly piquant, and of a molt agreeable flavour. 

The pungent and acrimonious quality of thefe and fuch like kernels was not unknown 
to the ancients, and very poifonous to fome animals. Diofeorides tells us, a palte made 
of the kernels of bitter almonds will throw hens into convulfions, and immediately kill 
them. Birds have but little brain, and fo are the llronglier affedted with this volatile 
venom. Not unlike effedls it is poflTtble ratafia may have in fome tender and more de- 
licate conftitutions, and weak and feeble brains, and may be one caufe of fo many hidden 
.deaths, as have been obferved of late. 

Vattee is a fort of perfumed ftrong water from Provence, made (as it is pretended) 
of mufeat wine dillilled with citron pills and orange flowers. 

Fenoulliet de I’lfle'de Ree is valued much, it is much like our annifeed water. 

Thefe and many more forts of ftrong waters, and ftrong wines, both of France and 
Italy and Spain, are wont to be brought in at the latter end of the defert in all great 
feafts, and they drink freely «of them. Which cuftom is new : when I was formerly in 
France, I remember nothing of it. But it is the long war that has introduced them ; 
the nobility and gentry fuffering much in thofe tedious campaigns, applied themfclves to 
thefe liquors to fupport the difficulties and fatigues of weather and watchings ; and at 
their return to. Paris, introduced them to their tables. Sure I am, the Parifians, both 
men and women, are ftrangely altered in their conftitutions and habit of body } from 
lean and flender, they are become fat and corpulent, the women efpecially : which, 
in my opinion, can proceed from nothing fo much as the daily drinking ftrong liquors. 

Add to thefe drinks the daily ufe of coffee with fugar, tea, and chocolate, wTiich now' 
is as much in ufe in private houfes in Paris, as with us in London: and thefe fugared li- 
quors alfo add confiderably to their corpulency. 

I mud not forget, that amongft the drinks that are in ufe in Paris, cyder from Nor- 
mandy is one. • The beft I drank of that kind, was of the colour of claret, reddilh or 
brown ; the apple that it was made of was called Frfequins, which is round and yellow, 
but fo bitter that it is not to be eaten ; and yet the cyder that is made of it, is as fweet 
as any new wine. It keeps many years good, and mends of its colour and tafte. I 
drank it often at a private houfe of a Norman gentleman, of whofe growth it was ; 
otherwife, if 1 had not been aflured to the contrary, I could not have believed, but that it 
had been mixed with fugar. 

There are alfo very many public coffea-houfes, where tea alfo and chocolate may be 
had, and all the ftrong waters and wine above-mentioned, and innumerable ale-houfes. 
1 wonder at the great change of this fober nation in this particular j but luxury like a 
w'hirJpool draws into it the extravagances of other people. 

It was neceffity, and the want of wine, (either naturally, as in a great part of Perfia and 
the Indies; py from their Religion, as in Turkey,) that put men upon the invention of 
thofe liquors of coffee and tea : chocolate, indeed, was found out by the poor ftarved 
Indians, as ale was with us. But what elfe but a wanton luxury could difpofe thefe peo- 
ple, who abourid in excellent wines, the raoft cordial and generous of all drinks, to ape 
the neceffity of others, 

. , Mighty 
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Mighty things indeed are fald of thefe drinks, according to the humour and fancy of 
the drinkers. I rather bdieve they are permitted by God’s providence for the leffening 
the number of mankind by (hortening life, -as a fort of filent plague. Thofe that plead 
for chocolate, fay, it gives them a good flomach, if taken two hours before dinner. 
Right ! who doubts it ? you fay, you are much more hungry having drank chocolate, 
than you had been if you had drunk none ; that is, your ftomach is faint, craving, and 
feels hollow and empty, and you cannot ftay long for your dinner. Things that pafs 
thus loon out of the ftomach, I fufpecl, are little welcome there, and nature makes hafte 
to get Ihut of them. There are many things of this fort which impofe upon us by pro- 
curing a falfe hunger. 

The wild Indians, and fome of our people, no doubt digefl it ; but our pampered bo- 
dies can make little of it, and it proves to moft tender conftitutions perfeft phyfic, at 
leall to the ftomach, by cleanfing that into the guts } but that wears it out, and decays 
nature. ’ 

It is very remarkable with what greedinefs the Spaniards drink it, and how often in a., 
day, five times, fays Gage, at leaft. The women drank it in the churches, and the 
difordef could fcarce be remedied. This (hews how little it nouriflies. 

The old Romans did better with their luxury ; they took their tea and chocolate 
after a full meal, and evefy man was his own cook in that cafe. . Caefar refolved to be 
free, and eat and drink heartily, that is, to excefs, with Tully ; and for this purpofe 
Cicero tells his friend /\tticu8, that before he lay down to table, Emeticen agebat, which 
1 conftrue, he prepared for himfelf his chocolate and tea } fomething to make a quick 
riddance of what they eat and drank, fome way or other. 

There are two forts of water which they drink at Paris ; water of the river Seine, 
which runs through jthe town ; and the water brought in by the aqueduft of *Arcueil, 
which, by the by, is one of the moft magnificent buildings in and about Paris, and 
worth going to fee. This noble canal of hewn ftone conveys the water fifteen miles to 
Paris. 

The river water is very pernicious to all ftrangers, not the French excepted, that 
come from any diftance, but not to the natives of Paris, caufing loofenefs, and fome- 
times dyfenteries. I am apt to think the many ponds and lakes that are let into it to 
fupply the fluices upon the canal De Briare, are in part the caufe of it. But thofe who 
arc careful of thcmfelves. purify it by filling their .cifterns with fand, and letting it fink 
through it ; which way clears it, and makes it very cool and palateable. 

As for the/pring water from the Maifon des £aux, it is wholefome in this refpe£l, and 
keeps the body firm; but it is very apt to give the ftone, which the people of this town 
are infinitely fubjeft to. An inltancc of this I had by chance, when coming from 
feeing the aquedu^ of Arcueil, in the very road near the wall of the aqueduiSt, a great 
number of earthen pipes, which had ferved to convey that water to fome houfe, were 
caft to mend the highways. I obferved, that of four inches diameter the hollow of the 
pipes were all ftopped up to the breadth of a Ihilling, with a firm ftone petrified; fo that 
they were forced to break up the pipes being altogether ufelefs. Now what petrifies in 
the water-pipes is apt in fome vveak conftitutions to petrify alfo in the kidneys and 
bladder. I ^think 1 have put this beyond difpute in my treatife De Calculo Humano, 
and elfewhere. • 

In the next place we will fee how the Parifians divert themfelves; which confifts chiefly 
in plays, gaming, walking, or coaching. ’ 

The fjlays here are divided into twd houfes : one for the operas, and'the efther for the 
comedies. . 

I did 
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1 did not fee many operas, not being fo good a Frenchman as to underftand them 
^ when fung. The Opera, called I'Europe Gallante, I was at feveral times, and it is 
* looked upon as one of the very bed. It is extremely fine, and the mufic and finging 
admirable : the ftage large and magnificent, and well filled with aflors : the fcenes well 
fuited to the thing, and as quick in the removal of them as can be thought : the danc- 
ing exquifite, as being performed by the bed mailers of that profeilion in town : the 
cloathing rich, proper, and with great variety. 

It is to be wondered, that thefe operas are fo frequented. There arc great num - 
bers of the nobility that come daily to them, -and fome that can fing them all. And it 
was one thing, that was troublefome to us (Irangers, to dillurb the bor by *ht.r volun- 
tary fongs of fome parts of the opera or other ; that the fpeC ? ..s may Us. faid to be 
here as much aflors, as thofe employed upon the very ftage. 

The comedies have another houie in another part of the town ; for the operas are 
under theroofofMonfieur, and it is part of ^he Palais k<^ya' 

The difpofition of the theatre is much the fame ; bu*’ i’omething lefs. And here 
the ftage itfelf is to be let ; where for llrangers, the places are moft commodious to 
hear and fee. 

I heard many tragedies, but without guft for want of >anguagp : but after them, 
the little plays were very diverting to me, particularly thoie of Moliere, Vendange de 
Surefne, Pourccgnac, Criljpin Medecin, L Mcdecin malgre luy, le Malade Imagi- 
naire, &c. . 

In this all agree, that though Moliere’s plays hate lefs of intrigue in them ; yet his 
chara£lers of perfons are incomparable, fo true and juft, that nothing can be niore. 
And for this reafon, fo many of then, are only of two or three a£lo for wiihout an 
intrigue' well laid, the charade'^ would have failed hinj, i.i /hich was his excellency. 

However, thL isno”' fo muv.h become a caliom on the French tlage ; that you ever 
have one of thefe little picte.s tacked to the tragedy, tha. vou may pleafe yourfelf ac- 
cording to your appetite. 

It is faid Moliere died fuddenly m afti ’g tne Maladr In. ’inaire : which is a good 
inftance of his well perfonating the play ho made, and how he could really put himfelf 
into any pailion he had in his head. Aifo of the groat danger tlrong and vehement 
paffions may caufe in weak conftitutions, fuch as joy a., fear ; which liiftory tells us, 
have killed many very fuddenly. Me is reported to have faid, going off the ftage, 
Mejjteurs^ J*ay jeui k Malade Imaginaire ; mais Je ' ueriiablemeni fort Malade ; and 
he died within two hours after, 'i'his account ■>. Moliere is not in his life by Perault, 
but it is true : and he v^t has . la .ed him for his folly, in perfecuting the art of phy- 
fic, not the men, in divers of his plays. 

Moliere fent for Dr. M a phyfician in Paris of great efteem and worth, and 

now in I.ondon, a refuge. Dv M fent him word, he would come to him, upon 

two conditions ; the on that he fhould anfwer him only to fuch queftions as he 
ffould afk him, and not othervife difeourfe him ; the other, that he (hould oblige bim- 
felf to take the medicines Ik.' fhould preferibe for him. But Moliere finding the doc- 
tor too hard for him, and not eafily to be duped, refufed them. His bufinefs, it 
feems, was to make a comical feene in expofing one of the mod learned men of the 
profeffion, as he had done the quacks. If this was his intention, as in all probability 
it was, Moliere had as much malice as wit ; which is only to ufed to corredt the 
vicioufnefs and folly of men pretenefing to knowledge, and not the arts themfelyet. 

This I muft iseeds lay, that obfeenity and immoraJity are not at all upon tlie Franch 
ftage, no more than in thedvil conver&tioa of peqple of ialhion and good bneied^. 

One 
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One afternoon in Lent, 1 was to hear a fermon at La Charite, preached by an abbot, 
a vety young man. His text was about the angel’s defeent into the pool of Bethefda, 
and troubling the waters. I am not fo good a Frenchman as to uuderiland all he faid, 
but he had many good arguments about the necellity of grace, and the means to at- 
tain it. 1 was ftrangely furprifed at the vehemency of his aftion, v/hich to me appear- 
ed altogether comical, and like the aftors upon the ftage, which I had feen a few days 
before : befides, his expreffions feemed to be in loo familiar a flile. I always took a 
fermon to the people to require a grave and ornate kind of eloquence, and not verba 
quojtatuna, with a certain dignity of adion } but it is poffible this way here beft fujts 
'viththe Cl' ; I’ls a'"-’ manners of the people; who are all motion, even when they fay 
thf r iV ir<' n. , ' 'lliga.le things. 

Gaming is a perpett a. di". rHo here, if not one of the debauches of *the town : but 
gam-'s ''nifi, ha^caKi art 'li/‘ly forbid anon fevere fines to the mafter of the houfe, 
as well private as p.-oli'*, Vii.ro iu„h playing 11 be difeovered. This was done upon 
the account of the officers in the army ; wh.», Juring the winter u fed to lofethe money, 
which was given them to make thei. recruits, and renew their equipages in the fpring. 
And indeed, fuch quick games, as ballet, haza''d, &c. where for(imc in a manirer is 
all in all, are great temptations to ruin, by the fudden pailions they are apt to raife in 
the players. Whereas games, where (kill, and cunning, and much thought are em- 
ployed, as well IS luck, give * mrn nine to cool, and recover his wits, if at any time 
great lofs fhall have difmounted l -s eafon: for he muff quickly come to himfelf 
again, or forfeit his Ikill and reputation in condufting the game, as well as hulbanding 
his money. 

We were in Paris at the tune of tlv fall of St. Germaiii. It lalls fix wej- at leafl; 
the place where it is kept well defpeaKs its antiquity lor i*’ is a vt.y pii or hole, in 
the middle of the Faubourg, and belongs the great abbey that n: ne. You de. 
feend int'* it i s’U fides, and in fome places above twelve fie ps ; fo that the city is 
raifcv. above it fix or eight ..iot. 

The building is a very barn, or frame of woooy tiled over ; confifting of many long 
allies, crofling one another, the floor of the allies unpaved, and of earth, and as uii- 
even a- may be : which makes it very uneafy to walk in, were it not the vaft croud of 
people which keep you up. But all befpeaks its antiquity, and tht rudenefs.of the 

firft ages of Paris, which is a foil to its pelitenefs in all things elfe now. 

The fair confifts of moft toy-fh.ipj, and Banholomew-fair ware; alfo fiance and 
pictures, joiner’s work, linen and wo.>llen nianjfa£lures ; mnny ot the great ribband 
fhops remove out of the Palais hi ler ; no books ; I’lauy Ih' _>s cf confeftioners, where 
the ladies are commodioully treated. 

Ihe great rendezvous is at njght, after the play an i opera are done; and raffling 
for all things vendible is the great diverfion ; no mop wanting two or three raffling 
Ixiards. ^ Monfieur, the Dauphin, and other princes of the blood come, at lead once 
in the fair-time to grace it. 

Here are alfo coffee-fliops, where that and all forts of ftrong liquors above-mentioned 
are fold. 

Knavery here is in perfeftion as with us ; as dexterous cut-jiurfes and pick-pockets. 
A pick-pocket came into the fair at night, extremely well clad, with four lacqueys 
with good liveries attending him : he was caught in the fad, and more fwords were 
drawn in his defence than againft him ; but yet he was taken, and delivered into the 
hands of juftice, which is here fodden and no jeft. 

3 
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I was furprized at the impudence of a booth, which put out the pidures of fume 
Indian beads with hard names ; and of four that were painted, I found but two, and 
thofe very ordinary ones, viz. a leopard, and a racoun. I afked the fellow, why he 
deceived the people, and whether he did not fear cudgelling in ihe end.: he anfwered 
with a fingular confidence, that it was the painter’s fault ; that he had given the ra- 
coun to paint to two mafters, but both had miftaken the bead ; but however, (he 
faid) though the pidtures were not well defigned, they did neverthelefs ferve to grace 
the booth and bring him cudom. 

I faw here a female elephant betwixt §ight and nine foot high, very lean and ill 
kept. Nothing could be more docile, than this poor creature. I obferved, Ihe bent 
the joints of her legs very nimbly in making her faluies to the company : alfo that the 
nails of her fon;-tOLS were large, and almod five inches long. This was from the con- 
tinent, having the ears entire. 1 had leen one about thirteen years ago in London 
much lefs, from the ifland of Ceylon, of another Ipecies witli fcallopt ears, and the 
tail with two rows of large, thick, and did black hairs. 

Coaching in vifits is the great and daily bufinefs of people of quality ; but in the even- 
ings, the Cours de la Reyne is much frequented, and a great rendezvous of people of 
the bed fafhion. The place indeed is very commodious and pleafaut, being three 
alleys fet w'ith high, trees of a great length, all along the bank of the river Seine, iiu 
doled at each end with noble gates ; and in the middle a very large circle; to turn in. 
The middle alley holds four lines of coaches at lead, and each fide alley two a piece : 
thefe eight lines of coaches may, when full, fuppbfing them to contain near eighty 
coaches a-piece, amount to about fix or feven hundred. On the field fide, joining 
clofe to the alleys of the coaches, there arc feveral acres of meadow planted with trees, 
well grown, into narrow alleys in quincunx order, to walk in the grafs, if any have 
a mind to light ; and this mud needs be very agreeable in the heats of fummer, which 
we daid not to enjoy. 

One thing this Cours is Ihort of ours in Hyde park, for if full, you cannot in an 
hour fee the company twice you h;ve a mind to fee, and you are confined to your 
line ; and oftentimes, the princes of the blood coming in, and driving at pleafure, 
make a drange dop and embarras. 

Befides, if the weather has been rainy, there is no driving in it, it is fo miry and ill 
gravelled. 

Thofe, who have a mind to drive further out of town for the air, have woods, one 
to the wed, and another to the ead, mod convenient, I mean, the Bois de Bologne, 
and the Bois de Vincennes ; this lad is very opaque and pleafant. There are fome 
ancient Roman ilatues in the firll court of this houfe. 

But for the caltlc in the Bois de. Bologne, called Madrid, it was built by Francis 
the bird, and it is altogether morefque, in imitation of one in Spain : with at lead two 
rows of covered galleries running quite round, on the outfide the four faces of the 
houfe ; which fure in a very hot country are greatly refrelhing and delightful : and 
this is faid t<» be built on purpofe for a defend* againd a much hotter climate, than 
where it dands ; which that king had no mind to viiir a fecoud time 

But let us return to Paris. I'owards eight or nine o’clock in June mod of them 
return from the Cours, and land at the garden gate of the Tuillerits, where they walk 
in the cool of the evening. This garden is of the belt ordinance, and now in its full 
beauty, fo that Moiif. LeNodre has feen it in its infancy, for it is all of his invention, 
and he enjoys his labours in perfection. Certainly the moving furniture of it at this 
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time of the evening, is one of the nobleft fights, that can be feen. The night I came 

away from Paris, a lady of quality. Madam M when I took my leave of her, 

alked me, what I had feen in Paris that moft pleafed me; I anfwered her civilly, as 1 
ought to do; but Ihe would not take my compliment, but urged meforanfwer; I 
told her, (fince flie would have it fo) that I juft then came from feeing what pleafed 
me beft ; that was, the middle walk of the Tuilleries in June, betwixt eight and nine 
at night. I did not think that there was in the world a more agreeable place, than 
that alley at that hour, and that time of the year. 

And now we are got into the gardens of Paris I fliall give you a Ihort tafte of all of 
them of note, at leaft of fuch as I faw. 

This of the Tuilleries is vaftly great, has fhaded terraces on two (ides, one along 
the river Seine, planted with trees, very diverting, with great parterres in the middle, 
and large fountains of water, which conftantly play; one end is the front of that mag- 
nificent palace the Louvre*; the other is low, and for profpefts, open to the fields. 
The reft is difpofed into alleys, and grafs-plots, and copfes of wood ; with a great 
number of feats upon down in all parts, for the accommodation of the w'eary. 

In the Tuilleries there is one thing, which I much liked, and. that was an amphi- 
theatre of cut hedges, with the ftage, pits, and feats, and the feenes leading into the 
ftage very pretty ; from all fides clofe alleys leading into it. * 

Nothing can be more pleafant, than this garden, where in the groves of wood tlie 
latter end of March, black.birds and throftles, and nightingales fing moft fweetly all 
the morning, and that as it were within the city ; for no birding is fuffered here near 
this city, and the fields round the town, are all, every where, mil of partridges, and 
hares, and other game. 

The garden of the palace of Luxenbourg is alfo vaftly great, and has fomething of 
champatre in it, like St. James’s-park ; it is alfo filled with people daily of good qua- 
lity ; but becaufe the hard winters have deftroyed many of the walks, by killing the 
pole hedges, it is not fo frequented, as formerly ; yet it hath its fountains and par- 
terres, and fome well (haded alleys ; and for air, I prefer it before the Tuilleries, be- 
caufe it is feated upon a high ground next the fields, in the Fauxbourg of St. Ger- 
mains. 

As to the King’s phyfic garden, it is a very great piece of ground, well fumilhed 
with plants, and open alfo to walk in, to all people of note. There is great variety of 
ground in it, as woods, ponds, meadows, mounts, befides a vaft level, by which it 
is fitted for the reception and growth of moft forts of plants. 

I firft faw it in March with Dr. Tournefort, and Mr. Breman, a-very underftanding 
and painful gardener. The green-houfes well ftored with tender exotics, and the par- 
terres with fimples ; though but few of them then to be feen : yet by the trees and 
fhrubs, and fome plants, which did not lofe thdr heads, I could well judge of , the fur- 
niture. 

Dr. Tournefort told me, that he (hewed a hundred plants every lefibn, and he 
had in the fummer thirty lelTons, which made three thoufand plants ; befides the 
very early and late plants, which he reckoned could not be Icfs than a thoufand more. 

I took particular notice of thefe plants in the green-houfes jt that time ; 

Jafmmim Aforicum flore albo viridarli Regis Lvfttanici. 

Marum Corttifti^ which had been potted thirty years. 

Caryophyllus Creticus arborefeens. 

SrrUlax fruRu nigro. 

Iris bulbofa jftorb lutco. 
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Sympbytim minus Boraginis fore, 

Fruxiniis Americana forula. 

Stachas fdio fcrrato Bauhini, 

'I'his garden is endowed by the king and duke of Orleans, and has 2000I. ft year 
ftcrling rents belonging to it, whereof 500I. is given to the chief phyfician who over- 
looks all, and the rell to the botanic reader. Dr. Tournefort, and undcr-gardeners, 
with lodgings for all. 

Mr. Brcman told ipe, he had the beginning of April made an end of fowing his 
hot- beds, and had put into the ground two thoufand fpecies of feed. , 

From the mount in the king’s garden, on the other fide of the river, upon the de- 
clivity of a high ridge of hills, I had a fair view of the palace or country-houfe of Fa- 
ther la Chaife, 'the King’s confeffor ; it is very finely fcated againft the fouth fun, and 
well wooded on both fides. A fit feat for a contemplative peribn. 

The garden of the Palais Royal, confidering it is, in the middle of the town, is very 
large, has two or three great bafins with their j« t d’eaux, but not well kept ; nor hath 
any thing elegant in it, but the good order and difpofition of its ihady walks and par- 
terres. It is ever full of goad company. 

’fhe garden of tlie arfenal is much larger, and finer kept ; has the profpcdls of 
the fields, and lies open to the ramparts. It is alfo much frequented for the beauty of 
its walks. 

There are alfo divers crfnvents, which have fpacious and well kept gardens, which 
are always open and public to people of any note ; as the Carthufians, which is vafl 
and chantpeifre. The Celeftians, very fine and large ; that of St. Genevieve, which 
is groat, and very well kept ; and the terrace for length and breadth is incomparable ; 
extremely well planted with horfe-chefnuts ; having alfo on the Ibuth-fide upon the 
terrace, three or four fquare copies of the fame trees j which have a marvellous effeft 
for fhade in fummer. 

■ Thefe private gardens I faw in Paris. 

D’Aumont. Its green-houfe opened into the dining-room : the orange trees 
feemed to have fufiered, and had their leaves withered t for the room was too broad by 
half. 

The trcillage, at the upper end of the garden, was very well adorned with gilding, 
and had in the middle a pavilion, in which was an old Roman (latuc of a young man, 
very well preferved. The fafhion of the toga here was fo evident, that it might well 
pafs for a conviftion to thofe, who have thought it to be a plaid, or a garment open be- 
fore, like a cloak. 

This treillage is performed with that variety of ornaments, that it refembles file- 
green work, and is large. The painting of thefe works in green is not well performed 
in all places alike j it is either too yellow, or of a fad dirty green, or fca green ; few 
have hit the right grafs green colour. To do it well, it is to be primed in yellow, 
and then to be covered with Vert de Montagne or Lapis Armeniacus ; of which lafl: 
colour we have plenty in England, about Malbam in Craven, in Yorklhire. 

This is the great benefit of treillage in cities, that befides the beauty of it to the eye, 
it takes away and hides the ill profpe£t of the neighbouring houfes. 

Here are very many ‘fig-trees well grown in fquare boxes ; and parterres well flocked 
with flowers 5 each fort by themfelves; as tulips a-part} junkills a part; anemonies 
a-part : ranunculuses a-part : daffadils a-part. 

Puiflart. This garden is very neat, and open at the end to the Tuilleries. The treil- 
lage walk or arbour at the upper end is very fine, feventy paces long, and eight 
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broaJ, hath three pavilions all open at the top. It is all of iron painted green, and 
coll fifteen thoufand livres. 

The gardener was an artift ; and had fome plants in cafes in good order, not to be 
feen elfewhere, as large rofeinary bullies, jacobaea mariiinia, marum fyriacum, &c. 

The walls were well covered with fruit trees; he had not cut his peaches; when I 
alked him the rcafon, he told me, it was his way, not to cut them till after flowering, 
which he found by experience to improve the fruit ; whereas he faid, the early cutting 
flocked them, and impaired the fruit. 

The orangery here was the niofl beautiful room, for the bignefs, I had feen, paved 
with marble, and neatly wainfeotted with oak, from the top to the bottom, after our 
rpglilh manner, I make nO doubt it ferved to eat in infummer, when cleared of trees. 

Bouvillier. 1 found not any thing more remarkable here, than tin? treillage at the 
end. 

Cormartln. The treillage in this garden was mod admirable in the falhion of 
a triumphal arch ; half of it was an aviary, with a fountain in it, well ftored with 
birds. 

Here were large iron valas upon pedeftals, the firft I hiid feen of the kind, painted 
over of a copper colour. ^ * 

Les Diguieres. This is the only houfe in Paris, I faw kept, in all the parts of it, 
w'ith the niofl exadl cleanlinefs and neatnefs, gardens- and all. 

In the garden there were feveral pieces of treillage ; that at the upper end was very 
noble, and cofl ten thoufand livres ; another piece of it cofl fix thoufand. And I faw 
a fmall one of iron leaves painted green, the only one of the kind. Here alfo were 
great vafas of treillage upon pedeflaTs. 

The fountains in this garden were very curious, though fmall, with proper orna- 
ments, which had a marvellous effe£l, when the fpouts played ol& 

The firft court was fet about with cafes of extraordinary large laurus tinus, and in 
the gardens there were fome cut into fquare pyramids. 

A perfon of quality' came into the garden to me, who with great civility conduced 
me up to the apartments. 

Ill the apartment of the, duchefs,' which was all of her own contrivance, and had an 
air of ftate and agreeablenefs beyond any thing I had feen, I obferved hanging dowm in 
the miildle of the bed-chamber the finell chryftal candleftick in France ; the pieces were 
all bought Angle by her, and the contrivance and fetting them together was her own ; , 
it cofl twelve thoufand crowns. 

But before 1 left the garden, in an obicure parterre I faw the tomb of a cat, viz. a 
black cat couchant upon a white marble cufliion, fringed with gold, and gold taflels 
hanging at the comers upon a fquare black marble pedeflal. On one of the fides o!' that 
marble is writ in letters of gold ; 

Cygl/i Menine la plus amable ^ la 
Pliu aimce-de toutes les chattes. 

On the other fide. 

Cy gt/l une chattejolie : 

Sa maijirejfey qui tC aimoit ricn, 

JJaime jufques d la folie 
Pour quoy, dire! on le volt bun, 
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This is not the hrlt indance of this kind of folly ; I have feen fomething of it in Eng- 
land, and have read much more in hiftory. 

If you blame me for tranfcribing this epitaph, I will fubmit ; but I could never have 
forgiven rnyfelf, if I had tranfcribed the many fine infcriptions I met with at Paris, 
though in moft elegant and truly Roman words others in pure court French. You 
may read them in the Defeription of Paris. 

De Lorge. We had the good fortune here to find the marfiial himfelf walking in 
his garden ; who entertained us with great civility, viz. the dean of Winchefter and 
myfelf. This garden was not finifiicd, and the houfe itfelf was but building ; bpt it is 
one of the fined in Paris, and has the advantage of a mod free and extended profped: 
of the fields and Montmartre : at the end of the garden rifes a terrace equal with the 
rampart. 

That which was in this houfe aiid garden very commodious and noble, was that 
betwixt the two courts the coaches drive through a dately hall upon pillars, and might 
land on either fide, up a dep or two, which lead to the daircafes and other apartments ; 
and then in the furthed court, which is only divided from the garden by high palifa- 
does of iron, they turn, and take up the company agun ; fo that no weather offends 
them. Which is much wantmg here ; and more with us at London, where we mod 
need it. 

This hall is open upon arches to the garden, and the dair.cafe itfelf is fo contrived, 
that you enjoy a full profpe£l^of the garden and Montmartre in defeending. 

The marihal very obligingly fhewed us his own apartment ; for all the red of the 
houfe was full of workmen ; and in his bed-chamber his little red damalk field-bed, 
which he lay in now, and which alfo ferved him, when he commanded upon the 
Rhine. 

He (hewed us his great faih windows; how eafily they might be lifted up and down, 
and dood at any height ; which contrivance of pullies he faid he had out' of England, 
by a fmall model brought on purpofe from thence : there being nothing of this poife in 
windows in France before. 

He alfo had us into a fet of fmall clofets or rooms, after the Engiilh falhion, very 
prettily furnilhed, neatly kept, and retired, with his Englifh keys to them, as he told 
us ; and from thence we defeended a back pair of flairs. We did all we could to hin- 
der him from feeing us take coach : he fent his page after us, to invite us fomc day to 
eat with him. 

Hoftel Pelletier. The garden here was very neat, with a treillage at the end, after 
the manner of a triumphal arch, but not very high, nor well painted ; yet its ^auty 
and finHhings differ much from any I had feen before. In the two niches were placed 
great iron vafas or flower-pots, right before the middle of a bafin of water, which was 
w a playing for our entertainment, which is a compliment the French are willing to 
oblige ftrangers with. 

In the orangery were very large trees, and two pair of myrtles in cafes, cut globe- 
wife, the belt and biggeft I had feen : large buflies in pots of Marum Syriacum. Great 
(lore of tulips, anemonies, ranunculufes, and other flowers in beds, in the parterre, each 
by themfelves. 

Alfo anemonies and ranunculufes in little earthen pots, as with us ; but in very 
light mould. Great and very fair laurus tinufes in cafes. And, which was Angular, 
along one of the garden walls were planted Abel trees, whofe tops were difpofed 
and fpread by an iron treillage into arches at equal diflances, which had a very good 
eSeSt, 
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The garden of the Hoftel-fullie had nothing remarkable in it.^ 

The beft piece of treillage of iron bars and wood intermixed, is that in the garden of 
feu Mons Louvois, And this is one of the neateft gardens in Paris. The whole upper 
end is adorned with a noble treillage after the manner of a triumphal arch ; it coft a great 
Aim of money. There are four ftatues difpofed on pedeftals under it, which have a good 
effeft } thefe are antique, rarely good. One of the firft empfeffes, a Diana, an Apollo, 
&c. Here the walks are bard gravel, but not rolled. On one fide of the treillage is a 
large- aviary well ftored with birds. 

The walls of the green-houfe are matted ; and large pans of iron hang down in the 
middle of the houfe, at equal difiances, to every window one ; they have pullies to 
let them down, or run them up to what height they pleafe. This way may very well 
correfl: the moifinefs of the air, which the breath of the plants caufe,.and fufSciently 
warm them. Hot beds puff up plants ; yet a warm air over their heads may be as ufe- 
£ul to refrefli and nourilh them in winter. 

The lafi private garden I faw was that of Mr. Fumier, a few days before we left the 
town, nothing could be prettier. At the upper end a noble treillage, two great vafas 
of iron, painted of a brafs colour, and gilt. 

Here I faw an apple tree potted, as the figs and oranges ufed to be ; it was the white 
queenen, (or calvil d’efte,) the ftem of the bignefs only of my thumb, full of fruit the 
firfi of June. 

Many pots of Sedum Pyramidale, now a moft elegant pmament. But nothing is 
here fo pompous as double red and firiped fiocks ; which they multiply with care, and 
their pains are juftly rewarded ; with a thoufand other things, which my fhort turn in 
the garden would not give me leave to remember. 

There are great numbers of thefe private gardens in Paris, which deferve feeing ; but 
the feafon of the year not much fiivouring our curiofity, we did not much enquire after 
them. 

Hitherto 1 have given a fhort account of what I faw mofily in Paris, as to the people, 
abroad and at home ; the country round about it, is full of populous and neat towns, 
and many palaces of the king and princes of the blood, which are not to be equalled 
with any thing we have in England. But I am unwilling to lead you any further, 
it being much out of my way and humour to go to court ; but becaufe it was my for- 
tune to be at Verfailles, St. Cloud, Marli, and Meudon, I will venture to fay fomething 
of each. 

Thefe four royal palaces and their gardens poflefs a barren and hilly country, as 
big as mofi counties in England ; two of them, Meudon and St. Cloud, have the prof- 
peft of Paris under them j but the former hath it much more open and fully than the 
latter. 

This difirift may be faid to be les Berceau des Roys, or the nurfery of kings j for . 
the chief of the blood royal are lodged here, viz. the mng, Monfeigneur the dauphin, 
and the three grandfons, the dukes of Burgundy, d’ Anjou, and Berry, Monfieur or 
the king’s brother, and his fon the duke of Chartres, and Mademoifelle his daughter. 
All thefe are, or will be (as it is eafy to guefs by the growth and proportions of the 
youngefi) very large and well fliaped beautiful people. The other branch of the blood 
royal, of the houfe of Bourbon, as the prince of Conde, the duke of Bourbon, and the 
princeffes his daughters, the prince of Conti, are all of lefs ftature, but very well lhaped 
and Iiandfome. 

The duke du Miune and the come de Touloufe I did not fee ; but the.princefs do v- 
ager of Conti often, who is without difpute one of the moft graceful and handfemjfi 
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women in Franco, and moihinlcs exceedingly like the king her father, asl remember 
him in his full beauty, when I firft faw him in the year 65. . 

Thefe four palaces are all 'entirely built and furnimed in this king’s time, and all the 
gardens, and what belongs to them. 

. Sr. Cloud is the neareft Paris, and thecaflle is very magnificent, and moll commodi- 
ous. The great faloon and the gallery are extremely well painted. 

The gardens are of a vaft extent, twelve or fifteen miles in compafs. 

The natural woods on the fouth-weft fide the houfe,' are- well hufbanded, and cut 
info fmall and bigger alleys to fave the trees ; which they have had fo great a care of, 
they have kept them Handing not only in the alleys, but in the very Hops of Hone which 
are made to defeend into the alleys. 

In the other parts of the garden the alleys arc moftly treble, and well fiiaded, run 
out in vaft lengths of fevcral miles, every where bafms and jets d’eaux ; but there is a 
cafeade, which I faw feveral times play, and is faid to be the moft beautiful and beft 
furailhed with water of any in France. In the middle of the large bafm amongft the 
woods, I faw a jet d’eau, which threw up a fpout of water ninety feet high, and did 
difeharge itfelf with that force, that it made a mift and coolncfs in the air a great com- 
pafs round about, and gave now and then cracks like the going oft* of a piftol ; fuch 
k>rce the vent of wind in the pipcs.had. 

The pipes which? convey the water are compofed of iron cylinders three feet 
long, Ibme ten, fiime twenty inches diameter, till they divide ; and then they are of 
lead. 

I was once kindly invited to St. Cloud by Madame’s phyfician, Monfieur Arlot, who 
fent his coach for me to Paris, ' and nobly treated me { before dinner he carried me in 
his coach (for this privilege is granted him) into all parts, and round the gardens j 
ifhich were well furnilhed with alleys and walks, adorned with cyprefs, pines, and firs, 
cut into pyramids ; and water-works every where playing in abundance, particularly the 
gerbes d’eau were very fine, that is, great and thick, feeming ftreams of water thrown 
up into the air. This is done to buftnnd the water by a great number of fmall pipes 
like a Ihcaf, to reprefent a folid pillar of water. 

Monfieur has added, and taken into this vaft: garden, a new acquifition of a moun- 
tainous plain, which overlooks all the country round ; and will no doubt, when it is 
modelled by that admirable contriver Monf. le Nollre, make one of the m,oft delight- 
ful places in the world. 

From the baluftrade in the upper garden, the river Seine, and a vaft: plain bounded 
by Paris, is to be fecn, and makes a moft. delightful profpefl. 

Thefe vaft riding gardens are unknown to us in England, and fepromenera chevaly 
cu en carro£l\ is not I.nglifti. We cannot aftbrJ to lofe fo much country as thofe gardens 
take up. I faw in fonie of the quarters not only partridges and hares plentifully, but, 
which I wondered at, five biches or female red-deer feeding. 

The orangery belonging to this garden is very large and magnificent, paved with 
marble, and was filled with vaft trees in cafes, not to be brought in or out without 
proper engines, but in it there was nothing but thofe orange trees, oleanders, and lau- 
rus tinufes. He goes out of the end of his. apartment, that is, the noble painted gallery 
is continued upon a level with the orangery, which leads direftly into an afeending 
walk of a vaft length ; anfl alfo fronts or flanks all along the parterre or flower garden, 
where they are difpofed of in fummt r. At this treat I eat of a preferve or wet fweatmeat, 
made of orange flowers, incomparable j and the lady obliged me with the manner of 
makinrit; 
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Though there were high and proper walls for fruit in many parts of the garden, yet 
nothing of that nature was to be found, only ordinary and infruaiferous greens were 
faileiied to the trcillage, which arc the linings of moft walls here. In the garden are 
many arbours of treillage, pavilions, &c. of iron mixed with wood,' painted green, 
with honey-fuckles running up them. I'hefe gardens have above one hundred and fit- 
ty people always employed to keep them in order } which Hands in 40,000 livres a 

^ Another time I dined with the captain of the caftle, who (hewed me all the apartments 
at leifure. I eat here of the red-legged partridge taken here upon thefe hills ; they 
are much lefs here than in Languedoc, but yet far better tafted than the grey partridges 
taken in the fame place. 'I'his was the beginning of April, and we drank our wine in 
ice which I was not aware of, till I found the bad e(Fe£l: of it in my#throat ; and the 
next day much more j but it went off again without any great trouble. There is no ani- 
mal that abufes itfelf in meat and drink as man does ; we daily drink excelTive hot and 
cxcelfive cold j in other creatures it is inflinQ; that guides them, but as for us we neither 
ad by inftind nor reafon j but betwixt both loofely, and therefore oftener are catched 

to our own deftruftion. r 1 r , a 

At the end of the apartments of Monfieur, are a fine fet of tlofets : the firft you 
enter is furnifhed with great variety of rock chryflals, cups, agates upon fmall (lands, 
and the fides of the rooms are lined with large panes of looking-glafs from top to 
the bottom, with Japan vamifh and paintings of equal baeadth intermixt ; which had 
a marvellous pretty effed. The other room had in it a vaft quantity of bijou, and . 
many of, very great, price j but the Siam pagods, and other things from thence, were 
very odd* 

There was alfo one very finall Roman ftatue of white marble, not ten inches high, 
which cod 20,000 crowns; one leg of it was a little injured. It feemed a piece of a'd- 
mlrable workmanfhip. It was a boy, who had in the (kirt of his tunic a litter of puppies, 
and the bitch lying at his feet and looking up* 

I cannot fay much of Meudon, becaufe I was notwithin the houfe or park ; it will re- 
quire yet fomc time to bring it to that perfedion which is defigned ; for that Monfeigneur 
ha.s been but lately poffelTcd of it. The road from Paris to it is yet unpaved ; but the 
fituation is admirable; and the efplanade before the houfe is like a vaft baftion, and 
commands the full view of all the champagne, and Paris under it. The gardens are very 
great, but I only coaftgd them and the houfe. 

As to the palace of Verfaillcs, (which is yet fome miles further within the moun- 
taino\»s country, not unlike Blackbeath or Tunbridge) it is without difpute the moft 
magnificent of any in Europe. Yet what of it was firft built, and much admired thir- 
ty years, is now no longer relilhed. However this king intends to rebuild it where it 
is faulty. It is, as I faid, placed in a very ungrateful foil, without earth proper ^or- 
herbs, or water; but he hath brought that to it in a^ndance, and made the ground 

too to be fruitful. . . , <• 

There are books writ to deferibe this famous palace m every part to which 1 refer 
the reader. The way to it is new, and in fome places the mountains are cut down for- 
ty feet, fo that now you enjoy it a mile in profped before you come to it ; it opens and 
ciofes in three courts, the more remoteft, narrower and narrower ; which is a fault ; 
and is, as I was told, defigned to be pulled down, and made into one noble large fquare 
court, of the fame order of building as that magnificent front is which looks upon the 
gardens. The gilded tiles and roof have a marvellous effefl: in profpea: The efplanade 
towards the gardens and parterres are the nobleft things that can be feen, vaftly great, 

with 
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with a very large bafm of water in the middle, low walled round with white marble, on 
which are placed a great number of incomparable brazen vafas, and large brafs figures 
couchant, of the beft mailers in fculpture ; it were endlefs to tell all the furniture of 
thefe gardens, of marble ftatues, and vafas of brafs and marble, the multitude of foun- 
tains, and thofe wide canals like feas running in a ftraight line from the bottom of the 
gardens, as far as the eye can reach. 

In a word, thefe gardens are a country laid out into alleys and walks, groves of trees 
canals and fountains, and every where adorned with ancient and modem ftatues and 
vafas innumerable. 

May the 17th, the water were ordered to play for the diverfion of the Englifh gen- 
tlemen. The playing of the fpouts of water, thrown up into the air, is here diverfi- 
fied after a thoiffand falhions. The theatre des eaux, and the triumphal arch are the 
moil famous pieces. But in the groves of the left Iiand, you have jEfop’s fables 
in fo many pieces of w'ater-works, here and there in winding alleys. This might be 
faid to be done in ufum delphini. It is pretty to fee the owl wafhed by all the birds • 
the monkey hugging her young one, till it fpouts out water with a full throat and 
open mouth, &c. * 

The orangery, o^ winter confervatory for tubs of winter greens, is what corref- 
ponds to the greatnefs o£ the reft. It is a ftupendous half fquare of under-ground 
vaults, like the naves of fo many churches put together, of exquifite workmanfhip in 
hewn ftone, well lighted and open to the fouth fun. It contains three thoufand cafas 
of greens 5 whereof near two thoufand are orange trees, and many hundreds of them 
are as big as generally they naturally grow in the earth. Hence amongft them are 
fome, which are faid to be in cafes from the time of Francis the Firfl. 

They did not think fitting to put them out this year till the latter end of Mav • 
and indeed their oleanders, laurels, lentifeufes, and moll other greens, had fuffered 
miferably. 

In the pottagerie (which is part of thefe gardens, and hath its magnificence alfo) 
there arc feven hundred cafes of figs, befides wall fruit of all other kinds. By all the 
gardens in and about Paris, I perceived they are very fond of this fruit. ^ 

I obferved in finall fiance or painted pots a vaft number of the narrow leaved 
Laurus Alexandrina; alfo Thlapfi florealbo, Leucoii folio, latifolium; alfo the Se- 
dum Pyramidale. Thefe are not yet ornaments in our gardens, that I know of nor 
a great many other plants, which I obferved in flower there ; and at my return’ gave 
a catalogue of them to Mr. London that he might fend for them, if he pleafeJ. The 
plants I obferved were vivace or perennial. 

The 15th of May my lord ambaffador went to Marli, where the waters nlaved for 
his diverfion. jr iur 

I muft needs fay it is one of the pleafanteft places I ever faw, or, I believe is in 
Europe; it is feated in the bofom or upper end of a high valley, in the midft of 
and furrounded with woody hUls. The valley is clofcd at the upper end, and gentiv 
defeends forwards by degrees, and opens wider and wider, and gives you the profpeCt 
of a vaft plain country, and the river Seine running through it. ^ . 

Marli is a fquare houfe raifed upon fteps, and terraced on all fides ; the four fronts 
all alike ; and the doors •opening into the garden all the fame. In the middle an 
odagon-hall, running up domewife, in which all the fide rooms meet; which are all 
room! of ftate. Above are twelve lodgings, with a narrow gallery leading to them 
In the lower rooms at Marli, particularly in the oftagon-falon, are extraordinary large* 
(fix feet at leaft,) marble, or rather agate tables; to the beft of which they may be 

compared. 
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compared. They are veined like wood, and of an amber colour : thefe are the admi- 
rable elFeS of petrifaQion. Of this very ftone 1 have feen great blocks in the banks of the 
dropping well at Knarelborougli in Yorkfliire. I forgot to afk here whence they had 
them. 

In one of the ground rooms was a femicircular gilt bar or rail, which took off and 
inclofed the upper end of the room : within the bar was difpofoJ feveral rows of por- 
ccllain or fine china on gilt fhelves. Here at the corners, within the bar, opened tw i 
fmall doors, whence the ambaffador ani his retinue were plentifully ferved with cho- 
colate, tea, and coffee, in a moll obliging manner. Many of the nobility and gentle- 
men of France w’ere ordered to attend him there. 

The two fide fronts of the houfe have in profpefl: great alleys cut through the woods, 
ami paved for the more commodious coming down to the houfe ; wliidi is defeending 
all the way. 

On each fide the valley, clofe under the woods, run along in a line, fix fquarc 
pavillions or fmaller palaces of the very fame figure and beauty with the Mother Houfe ; 
at equal, but large diftances, as five hundred paces. The fix on the right hand the 
garden arc for the men ; the other fix on the left are for the women of quality whom 
the king weekly appoints, upon a lift given, to attend him, and enjoy the plcafure of 
this retirement, as 1 may fay, from court. Before thofe pavillions, and betwixt them, are 
the fint'ft alleys and walks imaginable, with fountains, and all the decorations of treillage 
and flowers. Such a fhew of not ordinary tulips in broad*bcds, of one thoufand paces 
long, every where, all this vaft garden over, in their full beauty, was a moft furprifing 
fight. I could not forbear to fay to the Duke de Villcroy, who was pleafed much to ac- 
company me in this walk, that fure all the gardens in France had contributed to this 
profufion of flowers ; which he took fo well, that the Marifhal his father, afterwards 
detached himfelf to Angle me out, and very obligingly embraced me, and fainted me 
with a kifs, and followed it w'ith very kind and familiar difeourfe. 

The cafeade coming down from the brow of the hill, on that front of the houfe which 
refpefts and Hands near it, was new and fmgular, and of the king’s own invention, as in- 
deed, all the garden bcfidcs. From the houfe it appeared a broad river, quietly gliding 
down the hill j but when I vvent near it, I found it compofed of fifty-two large fquare 
and fliallow bafins of water, difpofed at right angles, and not declining, but falling over 
one into another. 

In the garden were many fountains, nobly adorned, and had variety of water pipes 
playing up into the air in them. Here are fome gerbes of a Angular fiifhion, with a cir- 
cle of a great number of large pipes, within at leaft two feet diameter ; which made 
the appearance of a vaft pillar of water. There was one jet d’eaii in the bottom of the 
garden, which we were told threw up water 120 feet high; for of 50 and more 
fountains, we faw but thofe on the fide alleys to play ; moft of the great bafins in the 
middle were mending and dry. To furnifh all this water, there is a moft ftupendous 
machine, which was invented by two Liegois. This machine forces the water up 560 
feet, from the river Seine, to the top of the tower or aquedufl. It throws up 5700 
inches of water by almoft continued ruftations or quick pulfes. It is wrought by 14 
wheels of 32 feet diameter each, fetin the river, and carried about night and day by its 
ftream. • ^ 

This invention is the fame with what is praftifed in the deep coal-pits about Leeds in 
Lower-Germany ; fo that to fee the engines, and a great number of irop cylinders or 
water-pipes, lying bare above ground, and running up a vaft mountain, is to imagine a 
deep coal-mine turned wrongfide outward. 
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The tree mofl; in ufe here, was the fraall-leaved home-beam ; which ferves for ar- 
cades, berceaus ; and alfo ftandards with globular heads : at the foot of which they 
have planted little fprigs of the fame of a foot and half high ; and alfo in forae places 
in like manner, whole areas full of them ; which cut fmooth and level make the lined: 
green hedges I ever faw ;• fome of thefo low hedges were twelve feet broad, and in a 
barren and diy climate fupply very artificially the ufe of grafs-plots. 

It is certainly very commendable in the king, who pleafes himfelf in planting and 
pruning the trees with his own hand, to make ufe of no other trees but what the neigh- 
bouring woods afford ; fo that it is admirable to fee whole alleys of pole hedges of great 
height, and long rows of goodly flandard globes of eighteen months growth only. 

If this great king, as he grows older, Ihould take a fancy to place himfelf in a warmer 
climate, (and l\,e has a good one of his own, as any under the fun, in Languedoc) as 
he does his winter greens in proper houfes ; (and methinks, this inftance alone Ihould 
be fufficient, to convince him of the neceflity there is to cherifli decaying nature, and 
that a naturally warm air is a better fence than deaths or fire) what wonders would not 
his purfe and paffion for planting do there. 

The next woods in Languedoc would afford laurel, and myrtles for pole hedges; len- 
tifeus’s and phylarea,’s in as great abundance, as hazel or thorn with us. Alfo jafmins 
for arbors and treillage; cillus’s and rofemary, and a hundred other fweet fmelling woody 
fhrubs grow every Where in the fields, to furnifh the pots and vafa. 

There the tall cypres’s gpow of themfelves, to 6o and i oo feet high, like fo many 
towers ; and alfo tonfil at pleafure, for the mod beautiful pole hedges imaginable. The 
very fields are mod excellent, and well furnifhed parterres of flowe rs, and arc naturally 
pottageries, or kitchen gardens. The vineyards are very orchards ; and all the mod 
tender fruits with us are there dandards ; as figs, and grapes of all forts, apricots, 
peaches, ncGarincs, jujubs, kc. 'J’he delicious and large cherries; and whatever has 
been faid to the contrary, pippins and pears there are in far greater perfedion than with 
us, or in any parts of France clfe, befides that happy climate. 

What was it for fo great a king to make a walk from Marli to Montpellier, or (if I 
might choofe) to Pefeenai, feated in the bofora of a well watered valley, inclofed with 
perfumed hills. lus not half fo far as betwixt Labor and Agria, two feats the Mogul 
has thus joined. This would eternife his name, above any palace he has yet built, and 
bring to himfelf much health in his old age. The gardens of the Hefperidcs, and the 
labyrinths of Cande, fo famous in hidory, would be nothing to fuch wonderful per- 
formances, as his abilities and happy genius is capable of. For befides the natural pro- 
duft of the country, the climate alfo is capable of producing, and nourifhing with 
fmall art and expence, whatever plants both the Indies can afford. Whereas, at this 
end of the world, we drudge in vain ; and force a pleafure which is dead and gone 
before we can well enjoy it ; we have indeed a kind of fhew of the fummer delights, 
but all on a fudden we drop into a long and tedious winter again. But we love the 
places we are ufed to, or born in. Man, to fay the truth, is a very animal, as any 
quadruped of them all ; and molt of his attions are refolvable into inftinft, notwith- 
ftanding the principles which culloin and education have fuperinduced. 

The pleafure of feeing is fcarce to be tired ; but yet after two or three hours walk 
in fo fine and great a gard^m, I was forced to make a halt behind the company, and glad 
to retire to the gilt bureau in the palace again, to refrefh myfelf, where I found fome 
of the king’s officers waiting, and fome other gentlemen of the houlehold, who had 
made feveral campaigns in Flanders. I had now more a mind to a glafs of cool Bur. 
gundy, than the infignificaut Indian liquors j which though I knew was againft the 
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fanftity of the place, yet nothing was denied me a ftrangcr. Here being alone, we fell 
into difcourfe of the Englilh, and of their king. They willingly allowed the EngHih 
to be truly brave; and now in peace they found alfo, that they were as civil, anti well 
bred, as brave ; that no nation had given the king and his court that fatisfaction that the 
Englilh had done; being curious and inquifitive after all good things; they did fee a 
great difl'erence between them and other nations ; they did not hare, and carclefsly run 
about, or hold up their heads, and defpife what they faw ; but had a true rclilh of every 
good thing, and made a good judgment of what was commendable ; and therefore the 
king took pleal'ure to have them fliewed every thing. This difeourfe of the Englihi they 
concluded with a great encomium of King William. 

As for their own king they were much in the praife of him, as onq may eafily ima- 
gine ; that his retirement hither was mohly for his health ; that he left Verfailles every 
Tuefday night, and came hither with a feledt company of lords and ladies ; that he re- 
turned not till Saturday night, and fometimes intermitted ten or fourteen days ; fo that 
he fpent half of his time here in repofe ; that he was the moll affable prince in the world, 
and never out of humour, of a pleafant and open converfation where it pleafed him ; 
cafy of accefs, and never lent any one aw'ay difeontented ; the molj bountiful mafter in 
the world, of which there were ten thoufand inftances ; nothing of merit in any kind, 
but he moft readily and cheerfully rewarded, ever, of late years at* lead, preferring the 
virtuous ; fo on the other hand, he never fpared the rebellious and obftinate ; that the 
government of his people could not be carried on with Icfs feverity and ftriftnefs ; nor 
the taxes which were ncceffary to fupport it, railed ; that he delighted not in blood or 
perfecution ; but that the art of government had different rules, according to the cli- 
mate and nature of the people, where and upon whom it was to be put in praflice. His 
great wifdom appeared in nothing more, than in preferving himfelf amidlt his troops, 
his converts, his court and numerous family, all in a manner fit for the throne. The 
greatnefs of his mind, and magnificence, in his buildings. This was the fum of the dif- 
eourfe thefe gentlemen were pleafed to entertain me with. 

At my return to Paris I was to fee the pipinerie, or royal nurfery of plants, in the 
Fauxbourg of St. Honorie ; where I met the mafter or comptroller of it, Monfieur 
Morley, one of the ulhers oi the bed-chamber to the king. 

lie, like the reft of the French nation, w'as civil to me ; and fliewed me a written 
almanac of flowering plants for the whole year, which he faid was an original; it might 
indeed, be fo in French, but we have had almanacs for fruit and flowers, for every 
month in the year, printed divers times, for above this 30 years, thanks to Mr. Evelyn. 

This ground inclofed with high walls is vaftly big, as it ought to be, to fupply the 
kings’ gardens ; here are feveral acres of young pines, cypreffes, vues, &c. alfo vaft beds 
of Itock July flowers, of all forts of bullies, as tulips, daftodills, crocus’s, &c. and there- 
fore 1 could eafily believe him when he told me, he had fent from hence to Marli alone, 
in four years time, eighteen millions of tulips and other bulbous flowers, for which he 
offered to Ihcw me his memioirs. 

lie further told me, that the furnifliing the Trianon (a peculiar houfe of pleafure, 
with its parterres at the end of the gardens at Verfailles j with flower pots in feafon, 
every fourteen days in the fummer, took up no Icfs than nine^y-two thoufand pots from 
hence. 

Alfo from hence he could plant and furnifh in fourteen days time, any new garden the 
king fliould caufc to be made. 

Here befides the plants common to us and them, I faw a multitude of pots welEcon- 
ditioned of ftoechas citrina folio latiufculo. 
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i^lfo a fort of cotila, which bore large fun flowers or marigolds, propagated, by flips, 
called by him A mar outre. 

In this ground are feveral houfes to lodge the tender winter greens ; amongfl: the reft 
there is one very large, which I may call the infirmary of fick orange trees ; which 
coming from Genoa by fea, are here depofited in a peculiar green honfe;, and there 
were in it, and then usually carrying out into the air, (it was the aad of May our ftyle) 
300 trees in cafes as thick as a man’s thigh ; but after ten, and fome after feven- 
teen years cherifliing, had not yet got heads decent enough to be removed, and to 
appear at court, they being often forced to lop both tops and root, that they might re- 
cover them. 

After all, it muft be faid, that this magnificence, and the number of thefe palaces and 
gardens, are the bell and moft commendable effedbof arbitrary government. If thefe ex- 
pences were not in time of peace, what would be this king’s riches, and the extreme po- 
verty of the people ? lor it is faid, that every three years, fome fay much oftener, he has 
all the wealth of the nation in his coffers ; fo that there is a necelfity he fliould have as 
extravagant and incredible ways of expendmg it, that it may have its due circulatioa 
amongft the people. 

But when this vafl. wealth and power is turned to the diflurbance and deftruftion, of 
mankind, it is terribje j and yet it hath its ufe too : we and all Europe have been taught, 
by the iiidufiry of this great king, mighty improvements in war ; ib that Europe has been 
thefe twelve years an over-match for the Turk ; and we for France by the continuation 
of the war. The forty millions fterling which the late war hath, and will coll England,* 
before all is paid, was well beftowed, if it had been for no otlicr end, than to teach us 
the full ufe and praflice of war ; and in that point to equal us with our neighbours. 

It was obferved by Polybius of the Romans, that wherever they met with an ene- 
my, that had better weapons than themfelvcs, they changed with them ; this docility 
gained them the empire of the world. On the contrary, thofe late eaftern tyrants have 
defpifed learning, and confequently muft fubmit to the more re'ined valour of Europe. 
I fay, the effedls of arbitrary government, both in war and peace, are ftupendous. 

The Roman Emperors, becaufc abfolute lords of the people, far out-did the common- 
weahh in magnificent buildings, both public and private. Auguftus left Rome a mai*- 
ble city, which he found of brick only. Nero burnt It and rebuilt it, and a golden pa- 
lace for himfdf, like a city. Vefpafian and Titus built amphitheatres and baths far 
furpafling any buildings now upon the face of the earth ; in one of which 1 20,000 per- 
fons might fee and hear, and be feated with more convenience than upon our ftages. 
Adrian vifued moft parts of the world, on purpofe to build cities. Trajan had his name 
on every wall, which he either reftored or built. His pillar, and bridge over the Danube 
are ftupendous monuments of his cxpences. 

The 1 gyptian kings built them monuments, wherein they flaved their whole nation, 
and which are the wonders of the world to this day, the obelilks I mean, and pyramids. 

The Afiatic Emperors of China and Japan have outdone the Europeans in this kind 
of immenfe buildings, as the wall in China, the cut rivers, and fiuices, and bridges there. 
In Japan the buildings are no lefs incredibly great. 

Of this abfolu-te dominion we have examples even in thofe two American empires, of 
Mexico and Peru. In this laft, mere nature forced impollibilities without art, tools, or 
fcicnce. The Cufeo fortrefs was a mafter-picce, where ftones were laid upon ftones, 
which no engine of ours could carry, or raife up ; or tools better poliih, and fit toge- 
ther where a country near as big as all Europe, was turned into a garden, and culti- 
vated better than Vcrfailles, and water-works brought to play and overfpread fome 
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thoufands of miles, where it never rains. This was the only arbitrary government well 
applied to the good of mankind, I ever met with in hiftory ; where roads and ftore. 
houfes of food and raiment were the guides, and numbered the miles for the travellers, 
and the whole empire turned into an ufeful and intelligible map. ^ 

As for the TurL, Perfians, and Mogul, the whole empire is intended folcly for the 
pleafure of one man ; and here even tyranny itfelf is foully abufed. 

Yet I ftould be loth to fee them in any kind exemplified in England. In our happy 
ifland we fee fur.h palaces and gardens, as are for the health and eafeof man only j and 
what they want in magnificence, they have in neatnefs. There is not fuch a thing as a 
gravel walk in or about Paris, nor a roller of any fort ; when it rains the Tuilleries are 
fliut up, and one walks in dirt fome days after. The grafs plots, or, ps they call them 
bowling greens, are as ill kept, they clip them and beat them with flat beaters as they 
do their walks. '1 his puts me in mind of what I faw in the garden of the Prince of 
Conde in Paris ; where there was a grafly circle of about four feet wide, round one of 
the fountains in the middle of the garden ; to keep this down, and make it of a finer 
turf, the gardener had tethered two black lambs, and two white kids, at equal diftances, 
which fed upon it. Whatever the effedl was, I thought it looke4 pretty enough j and 
the little animals were as ornamental, as the grafs. 

All the paintings and prints made of late years of the king mate him look very old ; 
which in my mind is not fo ; for he is plump in the face, and is well coloured, and feems 
healthy, and eats and drinks heartily, which 1 faw him do; this is certainly an injury 
to him, and poflibly in complaifance to the Dauphin, or worfe. This is the meaneft 
compliment I have known the French guilty of towards their prince ; for there are every 
where expreffions of another nature all over Paris. See the Deferiptionof Paris, where 
they are colledcd and at large. The Romans under Auguftus, (the firft abfolute 
mailer of that people, as this king is of the French) had upon this fubjefl: from the peo- 
ple a much finer thought, and wifli, De nojirh amis fibs Jupiter augeat annas. 

However it be, the king feems not to like Verfaillcs fo well as he did ; and has an 
opinion, that the air is not fo good, as elfewhert ; he leaves it (as I faid) every week on 
Tuefday night, and goes nioftiy to Marli, or Meudon, and fometimes to the Trianon, 
which is but at the end of the gardens, and returns not to Verlailles till Saturday 
night : befides his extraordinary removes to Fontainbleau. I wonder no body puts 
him in mind of that paradife of France, I.anguedoc, where he may be with eafe in 
four days, at the rate that kings ufe to travel. I had this difeourfe at table with one of 
the introdudteurs to the ambalTador at Verfailles; but he could not bear it, it being againft 
the intereft of all fettled courts to remove, though it were never fo good for their 
prince’s health I remember but of one inltance in hiftory, and that was Aurenzebe 
the Great Mogul, who in his middle age fell defperately fick, and long languilhed at 
I.ahor ; but took advice of Tome body about him, and went in his own kingdom a pro- 
grefs of one thoufand miles to Cafimire, a very mild and temperate climate, where 
he recovered, and lived to above a hundred years old, and is yet alive for ought I know. 

The king now feldom or never plays, but contents himfelf fometimes with looking on ; 
but he hath formerly been engaged, and has loft great fums. Monfieur S. rooked him 
of near a million of livres at baflet, by putting falfe cards upon him ; but was imprifoned 
and banilhed for it fome years. * 

Before I give over the bufinefs of gardens and country, 1 will add fome remarks, 
which feemed particular and new to me. ’i 

In the kitchen gardens at and near Paris, are a great number of apricot ftandarJs ; 
but kept low ; very full of bloffoms, and good bearers, 
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They make a conferve of the fruit ; which I like above any of their wet fweetmeats ; 
it was made by cutting them into thin flices, and throwing away the ftone j which our 
people fpare ibnietimes, and leave in the flelh intire, and fpoils the fweetmeat, and fets 
it a fretting. 

They employ the ftones in brandy, and diftil them in fpirits. 

In the beginning of April we had ftore of afparagus, but they were often fo bitter, to 
me at Icall, that there was little pleafure in eating them. It is certain they were much 
worfe, than ours in England in that particular. Which puts me in mind of the wild 
afparagus, which grows plentifully with us on the fea coaft in Lincolnfliire. This is 
very fair to the eye; yet no culture of our gardens, by often tranfplanting, could make 
it eatable. I fancy the afparagus recovers fomething of its natural force in a warmer 
climate ; for the fweet talle is as it were a mark of degeneration. If they would have 
them good here, they muft renew the feed from England or Holland. 

'I'he wild afparagus of Languedoc is another plant called Corruda. 

I procured out of Languedoc a fort of Praecox vine, about fifty plants, by the Cler- 
mont carrier ; the which 1 gave to Mr. London, our king’s gardener, for my lord am- 
baffador. This grape ,is white, very thin fkinned, and clear as a drop of water ; it is 
ufually ripe at St. John’s-mafs in July at Montpellier, where it is called Des Unics. 

There are alfo in this town Prascox grapes, as Dr. 'Eurnefort told me in the phyfic 
garden ; but whether the fame with the Unies I know not. 

I have faid they delight much in figs in pots or cafes ; but here is another W'ay of 
preferving the fig trees fet in the ground, which is much pra£lifed ; and that is to lap, 
and tie them up in long ftraw, from top to bottom ; for which they are placed at a 
little diftance from the walls. This alfo is praftifed to fuch trees as (land in the middle 
of the parterre ; they did not open them till mid-May. 

The exotic trees, which the Parifians moll delight in, for their garden walks, and for 
the lhade in their courts, arc the Maroniers, or horfe chefnuts, of which they have in- 
numerable ; for the fruit ripens very well here, and comes up of itfelf. Alfo the Acacia 
Rovini, which is very common, and makes pretty alleys, and which they lop and turn 
to pollards, with good effeft ; but of thefe laft the leaves are late in putting forth, it 
being the 1 5th of May our ftyle, when thefe trees were fcarce green. 

May 25. When I took my leave of Monfieur Valliaut, I found him in his flower gar. 
den ; he Ihewed me a parcel of ranunculufes, in full flower, w'hich he had r .'ceived but 
two years before from Cooflantinople ; they were very beautiful and rare, at lead fuch 
as I had never feen ; as pure white, white and green, white and ftriped with carnation, 
pure carnation or rofe-colour, ftriped carnation, &c. 

Of thefe he had fold foine a piltole a root, and hoped in a year or two to be more 
plentifully flocked witli them, that he might afford them cheaper. I did fee afterwards 
a few of them in the royal pipinerie, and alfo in the Ledfman’s garden, Monfieur Lc 
Febre : but both came from him. 

I alfo took notice of his iron cradles or hoops over his beds, which were removea- 
ble, and to be made higher and lower, according to the height and nature of the flowers 
they were dcfigned to cover. This, me thought, was far beyond all the inventions of 
wooi'en covers, and mighf. with fail-cloths and mats well ferve for a fort of pr)rtable 
green houfe, to the Icfs tender plants. 

1 faw Le Febre’s flower-garden. May 9- The tulips were in their prime ; indeed, 
he had a very -large and plentiful colIe£lion. I he panachoe or fliiped tulips were 
many; and of great variety, lie obferved to me, that from his large and numerous 
beds of felf-flowcred tulips, that is, of one colour, as red, yellow, &c. they expefted 
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yearly fome ftriped ones, which if perfeft, that is, ftriped in all the fix leaves, would 
but doubtfully continue, and perhaps return to their former Hate the next year ; but if 
tyhe labouretl, or did not finifli the ftripings of all the fix leaves the firft year, there 
were better hopes of their continuing in that ftate. 

Though I had no mind to defcend into the ftone pits, which are like our mines, well- 
faihion, and the ftones wound up with great wheels, to hulband the foil over them : 
yet I went to Vanre, three miles from the town, which is a ridge of hills that runs along 
to the obfervatory. Here the quarries are open on the fide of the hill, as with us. In 
thofe I obferved two or three layers of ftone, two or three foot thick, moftly made up 
of fliells; or ftones in the fafhion of fliells. Amongft thefe fhell-ftoncs the moft re- 
markable for bigiiefs was a certain fmooth and long buccinum, t^yiering with very 
many fpires. I mcafured one whofe firft fpire was eight inches diameter, the full 
length 1 could not lo well come at ; yet holding proportion with thofe of the kind 
which lay flat, and w'hich we could fee in their full length, it muft have been a foot 
long at leall. I herc is no buccinum in any of our feasa quarter fo big. Here are 
many of this fpecies. Alfo other large turbinated ftones, which come near foinc of 
the Weft India kinds of mufic (hells, of which genus yet there are none in the Euro- 
pean feas. 

'I’hele layers of ftone mixed with fhell-figured bodies, are at certain diftanccs in the 
Tock, and other rocks void of Ihells interpofed. 

Fanciful men may think what they pleafeof this mattei'; fure I am, until thehiftory 
of nature, and more particularly that of minerals and foffils is better looked into, and 
more accurately diftinguiflied, all reafoning is in vain. It is to be obferved, where men 
are moft in the dark, there impudence reigns moft, as upon this fubjeft : they are not 
content fairly to diffent, but to infult every body elfe. In like manner upon the fub- 
jeft of mineral waters ; how many fcriblers have there been without any knowledge of 
follils? ^ 

I know not whether it be worth the noting, but it (hews the humour of the French, 
that I faw in fome country towns near Paris, the church wall near the top had a two 
feet broad mourning lift, which compalfed the whole church like a girdle, and on this 
w as at certain diftaiicts, painted the arms of the lord of the manor, who was dead. 

I (hall conclude what 1 have to fay further, with the air of Paris, and the ftate of health 
and phyfic there. 

1 he air of Paris is drier than that of England, notwithftanding the greateft part of 
the city is placed in a dirty miry level ; the muddy banks of the river Seine witnefs 
this; alfo the old Latin name ot Paris, l.utelia ; but fome of them are unwilling to de- 
live it fioni Lutiinij though there are feveral other towns in France, formerlv more 
confiderable than it, of that very name ; but from the Greek original, as 7 Toloi/fa, 
which in that language fignify black dirt. We have an undoubted experiment of the 
difterent temper oi the air in our Iftiilofophic Tranfaftions ; where it is demonftrated, 
that there falls twice as much rain in England, as at Paris ; regifters of both having 
carefully been kept, for fo many years, both here and in France. 

From this quantity of rain with us, our fields are much greener ; and it was a pleafing 
furprife to me at my return, failing up the river of Thames, to fee our green fields 

and paftures on every fide; but we pay dearly (or it, in agues and coughs, and rheuma- 
tic diftempers. 

Ihe winter was very rude and fierce, as was ever known in the memory of man; 
the cold winds very piercing ; and the common people walk the ftreets all in mufts-, and 
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multitudes Iiad little brafs kettles of mall-coal kindled^ banging on their arms ; and yet 
you Ihould fcarce hear any one cough. 

I never faw a mill at Paris in the fix months I (laid there, but one ; though a very 
broad river runs through the middle of the city, nor any very ftrong winds; but this 
may be accidental, and the temper of forne one year by chance. 

Wc were very fenfiblc by the 20th of February our ftyle, though the nights were 
cold, and the white frofts great in the mornings, that the fun at noon had a much 
Rrongcr force and heat, than with us, at that time of the year. 

Another argument of the drynefs of the air at Paris, we had from the alteration of 
health ; fuch as were thick breathed, and coughed and fpit much, foon recovered ; and 
the infenfible perfpiration of the ikin was fo clear and free, that the kidneys had little 
to do ; fo that it Vas obferved by moft, that though we drank pretty freely of the thin 
wines of Champagne and Burgundy, yet they never broke our fleep to get flmt of them; 
and that very little palTed that way in the morning. 

Laftly, a fign of the drynefs and great goodnefs of the air of Paris is, the vaft num- 
ber of iron bars all over the city ; which yet are moftly intirc, and the leait decayed with 
ruft, I ever faw in any place ; whereas ours in London arc all in a few years all over 
rully, and miferably e'aten. 

Wc were fufficiently alarmed at our firft coming to Paris, with the unwholcfomencfs 
of the river water, and cautioned againfl drinking it ; and yet it was alrtioft iinpoflible to 
avoid the bad effefts of it ; fo*/ within the month two thirds of the family fell into fluxes, 
fome into dyfentcries, and fome very ill of it. 'I’hc French that come out of other re- 
mote countries firffer as well as the ftrangers We were told boiling it was a good re- 
medy to prevent its griping quality ; but that is a mere notion, for wc know mineral 
waters boiled have a llronger effe:i , and this quality can proceed from nothing Icfs. 

The well waters here are much worfc than the river waters, becaufe more mineral. 
But our fafety w'as in the water brought from the Maifon des Eaux, where the aqueduft 
of Arcueil empties itfelf to ferve the great palaces and city fountains. 

The difeafe of the. dyfentery being one of the moft common in Paris, the moft cele- 
brated-drug for its qpre is now the ipecacuanha; though I never once made ufe of it 
to any of our people, but cured them all as foon, and as well with our ufual remedies. 
Indeed they have great need of it here, for the poorer fort of people, through ill diet, 
this water, and herbs, are very fubjeft to it ; this root is faid to cure it with as much cer- 
tainty, and as readily, as the jefuits powder an ague; of this moft of the phyficians and 
apothecaries agreed. They give it in powder from ten grains to forty, which is the 
largeft dofe. it moft commonly vomits, and fometimes purges, bot both gently. It is 
fold here from twenty tq fifty crowns a pound. They divide it into four forts, accord- 
ing to its goodnefs. 

Another popular difeafe here is the ftone ; and there are men well Draflifcd in the 
cutting »for it. There are alfo two hofpitals, where great numbers are cut yearly, as 
La Charite, and Hotel-Dieu, in both of thefe there are wired chefts full of ftoncs cut from 
human bodies; and in the cheft of La Charite is one, which exceeds all belief; it was 
cut from a monk, who died in the very operation ; it is as big as a child’s head. It is 
but the model or pattern of tlie ftone which is kept in the cheft ; which has this inferip- 
tion on it : • 

Figure ‘Ss* grojfeur de la pkrre, pel ant 51 ounces, qui font trois livres trois ounces, qui 
a. ejle tirec dans cet Hofpital an mots dc Juin 1690, Is que . Eon conferve dans le Convent 
^ la Charite.' 
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But that vvhicli I fliall here moft infift upon is the new way, praftifed by Pore Jaquos, 
a monk. About the 20 th of April he cut in the Hotel-Dieti ten in lei's than an hour’s 
time : the third day after, all were hearty and without pain but one. 

He cuts both by the grand and little appareil ; in both he boldly thrufts in a broad 
lancet or ftilctto into the middle of the mulcle of the thigh near the anus, till he joins the 
catheter or Half, or the ftonc betwixt his fingers ; then he widens the incifion of the 
bladder in pi oportion to the Hone with a filvier oval hoop ; if that will not do, he thruUs 
in his four lingers and tears it wider; then with the duck’s bill he draws it out. 

I liuv him cut a fecond time in the Hoftel-Dicu ; and he performed it upon nine per- 
foils in three quarters of an hour, very dexteroufly. He feemed to venture at all ; and 
put me into fome diforder with the cruelty of the operation ; and a llouter Engli/liman 
than myfclf. However I vifited them all in their beds, and found thtm more amazed 
than in pain. 

Pen; Jaques cut alfo his way in the other hofpital La Charite, much about the fame 
time, eleven at twice. Here Moiifieur Marflial, the bell of the I'urgeons for this opera- 
tion now in Paris, harangued againlt him before the governors, who coldly arifwercd, 
they would be determined by the event, which way w'as belt. 

Atq'tc bac ratione Faminis Calculi omnium facillimc exciduntur / nempe fcalpcllo inlra 
va'^inam uteri in veftcam adaClo. , 

Of ihofc cut in La Charite one died ; and being dilTeded, it was found he had his 
bladder pierced in four or five places ; alfo the mufculu9 pfous fadly mangled ; alfo 
the left vcficulm I'eminales cut. 

Notwithllanding this, if this method was well executed by a Ikllful hand, it might be 
of good life to mankind. 

'I'his way of cutting for the ftone, puts me in mind of what I formerly wrote and 
publilhcd in the Phil. Tranfattions, about cutting above the os pubis, in the fund of the 
bladder. 

Alfo of that experiment of cutting for the ftone of an alderman of Doncaftcr in the 
gluteus major, he was twice cut in the fame place, and out-lived both. I faw the firft ftone, 
wdiich was very large, and in fome meafure tranfparent, cryftal like. This experiment 
is jirinted in Dr. Willies’s Scarborough Spaw, fourteen years ago at leaft, and is a fair 
hint for this new method. 

Since my return I had a letter from Mr. Probie, a very learned and induftrious 
young gentleman, who was with me to fee the operation, that part rv lating to this 
matter 1 lhall here tranfcribc. Indeed, I mightily longed for an account of this mat- 
ter, the fuccefs of which 1 came away too foon to learn any thing for certain. 

Parif, 2, 98 

“ PERE JAOUE’s reputation mightily flackens, out of forty-five that he cut at the 
hoftcl-dicu, but fixtecn of them furvive ; and of nineteen in the Charite, but eleven. 
He has pra^lifed at the hofpital at Lyons, but, it is faid, vuth worfc fuccefs than at 
Paris. I am fcnfible he has got abundance of eticmies, which makes me very often 
queftion, what I may hear faid of him. Dr. Fagon,. the king’s phyfician, told Dr. 
Turnfort, when he went to prefent his bpok to him, that he had cut feven at Ver- 
failles, and that fix of them are alive, and as well as if never cut. The perfon that 
died was fo diftempdred, that he was not expefted tp live,* and it was thought, if he 
had not been cut, he had not lived fo long : the furgeons have a great mind to cry 
down the man, though they pradife his method. For Marlhal has fmee cut aiter 
Pere Jaque’s manner, only with this difference, that Marftial’s catheter was canmilated. 
Le Rue, the fecond furgeon of the Charity hofpital cut after the old manner, at the 
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fame time when Marflial cut Pcre Jaque’s way, but had not fo good fuccefs as Marfhal 
had- ; for all that Marfhal cut are alive and very well, w'hereas the other loft one or 
twro of his number ; befidcs, thofe that lived wore not fo foon cured, no, not by a 
month or fix weeks.” Thus far Mr. Probie. 

The pox here is the great bufinefs of the town ; a difeafe which in fome meafure 
hath contributed to the ruin of phyfic here, as in London. 'I'his fecret fervice hath 
introduced little contemptible animals of all lorts into bufinefs, and hath given them 
occafion to infult families, after they had once the knowledge of thefe misfortunes. 
And it is for this reafon the quacks here, as with us, do thrive vaftly into great riches 
beyond any of the phyficians, by treating privately thefe calamities. 

It was a pleafant diverfion to me to read upon the walls every where about the town, 
but more particftlarly in the Fauxbourgh of St. Germain, tlie quacks* bills printed in 
great uncial letters. 

As, 

De par I’ordre du Roy. 

Remede infallible & commode pour la gerifon des maladies fecretes fans garder la 
chambre. 

‘ Another, 

, Par permiflion de Roy. 

Manniere tres aifee & tres fure pour guerir fans mcommodite, & fans que perfone en 
appercoive, les maladies veneriennes, &c. 

Another, 

Par privilege du Roy. 

L’Antivenerien de medicin Indien, pour toutes les maladies venerlennes, telles quelles 
puiflent eftre, fans aucun retour, & fans garder la chambre. 11 eft tres commode 
& le plus agreable de monde. 

Another, 

Remede afiure de 3ieur dc la Brune privilege du Roy, &c. fans qu’on foit contraint de 
garder la chambre, &c. 

By thofe bills it is evident, there is yet a certain modefty and decorum left in the 
concealing this difeafe, even amongft the French ; they would be cured fecretiy, ■ and 
as though nothing were doing ; which thofe wretches highly promife. But this is that 
handle w hich gives thofe mean people an occafion to infult their reputation, and injure 
them ill their health for ever. 

Every body here puts their helping hand, and meddles with the cure of this difeafe, 
as apothecaries, barbers, women, and monks ; yet I did not find by all the inquiry I 
could make, that they had other remedies than we. Nay, there is fomeihing praclifed 
in the cure of this diftemper in England, which they at Paris know nothing of j but 
this old verfc forbids me to fay any tlnng further : 

Artem pudere proloqui^ qttam faPlites. 

The apothecaries’ Ihops are neat enough, if they were but as well ftored w'ith medi- 
cines ; and fome arc very finely adorned, and have an air of greatnefs, as that of Mon- 
fieur Geofferie, who has been provoft des merchands, in the Rue Burteb.ir, where 
the entry to the Baffe Cour, is a port-cochier, with valas of copper in the niches of the 
windows ; -within are rooms adorned with huge vafas and mortars of bra.^s, as well for 
fight,* as for ufe. The drugs and compofitions are kept in cabinets difpofed round the 
room. Alfo Itlboratorics backwards in great perfedtion and neatnefs. I mull needs 
commend this gentleman for his civility towards me ; and for his care in educating his 
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fon, who came over with Count Tallard, a mod hopeful and learned yoim.^ man ; 
whom our fociety at Grelham-college, at my requeft, honoured with admitting Itira 
fellow, according to his deferts. 

I had the opportunity of converfing with many of the phyficians in this city ; who 
all agree in the low condition and difeftcem it was in, from the boundlcfs confidence 
and intruding -of quacks, women, and monks. Monfieur d’Achin, the late chief 
phyfician, has been ill thought on for taking money, and giving protedion to thefe 
fort of cattle ; but the chief phyfician now, monfieur Fagon, is a man of great ho- 
nour and learning, and very defirous to promote the art. 

It is here as with us, fome pradife out of mere vanity, others to make a penny any 
way to get bread. The caufe of all this is, I think, the great confidence people have 
of their own Ikill, an arrogance without thinking. To pafs a judgfncnt upon cures, 
and the good and evil pradice of phyfic, without doubt is one of the nicefi things, 
even to men of the faculty ; but a jury, that is, the very ordinary men in England, 
are fulFered now to undertake the queftion ; when 1 may truly fay, that I have ever 
found, no difparagement to them, the moll learned men of the nation, the rnofl mif. 
taken in thefe matters ; and can it be otherwife in fo conjeflural an art, when we 
ourfelves fcarcc know, when we have done ill or well. * 

Another caufe of the low efteem of phyfic here, are the forry fees that are given to 
phyficians ; which makes that fcience not worth the application and ftudy. I’hc king 
indeed is very liberal, as in all things elfe, in his penfioiis to his chief phyfician, and 
gives his children good preferments. 

Alfo Mr. Burdelot, who is alfo well penfioned, and lodged at Verfailles, phyfician 
to the duchefs of Burgundy, a learned man j he is perfedly well (killed in the hiftory 
of phyfic ; and we may Ihorlly (as he told me) exped: from him, another fupplement 
to Vauder Linden, of many thoufand volumes, which have efcaped that catalogue, 
and are not accounted for. 

Monfieur, and the dauphin, and all the princes of the blood, have their domeflic 
phyficians; fome of whom I knew, as Monfieur Arlot, Monfieur Minot, to the 
Frince of Conti, of my acquaintance fornK'rly at Montpelier. The two Morins very 
learned men ; alfo Monficiii Grimodet, &c. 

Others have the pradlce of nunneries and convents, which gives them bread ; 
others have'parifhes ; and fome fuch fhifts they make ; but all is wrong with them, 
and very little encouragement given to the faculty. 

April 1 4. The Prince of Conti font his gentleman and coach at midnight to fetch 
me to his fon, and to bring with me the late King Charles’s drops to give him. This 
was a very hally call. I told the meflenger, I was the prince’s very humble fervant ; 
but for any drops or other medicines I had brought nothing at all with me, and had 
ufed only fuch as I found in their fliops, for all the occafions I had had to ufe any. I de- 
fired he would tell him, that I was ready to confult with his phyficians upon his fon's 
ficknefs, if he pleafed to command me, but for coming upon any other account I de- 
fired to be excufed ; but I heard no more of the matter, and the young prince died. 
By this it is evident, there is as falfe a notion of phyfic in this country, as with us ; 
and that it is here alfo thought a knack, more than a fcience or method ; and little 
chimical toys, the bijous of quacks, are mightily in requtjp. This herefy hath pof- 
fefled the moft thinking, as well as the ignorant part of mankind ; and for this wre are 
beholden to the late vain expofitors of nature, who have mightily inveighed againlt 
and undervalued the ancient Greek phyficians, in w'hofe works only this art i^ to be 
learnt, unlefs fingle perfons could live over as many ages, as thofe wife men did. 

L 2 Men 
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Men are apt to prefcribe to their phyfician, before he can poflibly tell what he 
Ihall in his judgment think fitting to give ; it is well if this was in negatives only ; but 
they arc prejudiced by the impertinence of the age^ and our men, who ought to con- 
verfe with the patient and his relations with prognoftkjs only, which are theiionourof 
phyfic ; and not play the philofopher by fanciful and precarious interpretations of the 
natures of difeafes and medicines, to gain a fort of credit with the ignorant ; and fuch 
certainly are all thofe that have not ftudicd phyfic thoroughly, and in earnelh 

Thofe drops were defired of me by other perfons of quality, as the Princcfs d’Efpi- 
noy, the Duchefs of Boullon, Monfieur Sefac, &c. and having bethought myl'elf how 
my mailer, the late King Charles, had communicated them to me, and Ihewed me 
very obligingly the procefs himfelf, by carrying me alone with him into his elaboratory 
at \V hiteball, wiiile it was diftilling ; alfo Mr. Chevins another time (hewed me the 
materials for the drops in his apartment newly brought in, in great quantity, that is, 
raw fdk : I caufed the drops to be made here. Alfo I put Dr. Turnefort upon 
making of them ; which he did in periedion, by diftilling the fineft raw filk he could 
get. For my part I was furprifed at the experiment often repeated, having never tried 
it before. One pound of raw (ilk yielded an incredible quantity of volatile fait, and in 
proportion the fineft* fpirit I ever tailed ; and that which recommends it is, that it is 
when redified, of a far more pleafant fmell, than that which comes from (a! annoni- 
ac or hartftiorne ; arid the fait refined and cohobated with any well feented chemical 
oil, makes the king’s fait, as.it is ufed to be called. This my lord ambaffador gave me 
leave to prefent in his name ; and the dodor now fupplies thofe which want. Silk, 
indeed is nothing elfe, but a dry jelly from the infed kind, and therefore very cordial 
and ftomachic no doubt. The Arabians were wife, and knowing in the materia medico^ 
to have put it in their Alkermes. 

This muft be faid for the honour of this king, that he has ever given great encou- 
ragements for ufeful difeoveries in all kinds, and particularly in phyfic. It is well 
known he bought the fecret of the jefuii’s powder, and made it public ; as he lately did 
that of the hypococana. 

To conclude, it was my good fortune here to have a bundle of original papers of 
Sir Theodore Maygrne, and his friends, who correfponded with him, prefented me 
by the Reverend Dr. Wickar, Dean of Winchefter, who marrying his kinfwoman 
found them amongft other writings of law matters. 1 have not yet had the leifure to 
perufe them, but thofe who know the worth of that great man, will defire they may 
be made public ; which if they are, they (hall come forth intire, and not difguifed, as 
fome of his other papers have been, to tne great detriment of phyfic ; and 1 think it is 
the firfl: example of this nature, that pofthumous papers were ever abbreviated, and 
made what they never were before, an intire and full publication. 
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IT is a que 0 Sb|i!:ilirl|^h^ nHodern hiftory has any thing more curious to offer to t’lo 
attention ol t!^ progress and rivalfhip of the French and Engliffi em- 

pires, from thf tt^ftfrolT CdUwjrttothe revolution in France. In the rourfe of ijuife 
1 30 years, bo^'l^Vfi figured wuh a degree of fptendour that has attraffed the admiration 
of mankind. * . ■ 

In proportion fo the potVer, the wealth, and the refources of tliefe nations, is the in- 
tereff which tho WtMid in general takes in the maxims of political oeconomy by which 
they have been ||,ewetndd. To examine how far the fyftqpi of that oeconomy has in- 
fluenced agiiculf^fe, tnanUfadlure^^ommcrce, and public felicity, is certainly an inquiry 
of no flight importance ; and fo nijliny books have bqen eompofed on the theory of thefe, 
that the pub% ctn. hardly think that time mifemployed which attempts to give the 
praflice. -I* * • , 

The furve;^ wifich 1 made, fOme years paft, of the agriculture of England and Ire- 
land (the minuleaof n;hlch I publifhed Under the title of Tours), was fuch a (tep towards 
undcrlUnding'filte oF our hufbandry as 1 fhall not prefume to charadterife ; thi.re 
are but few of tbo European nations that do not read thefe 1 ours in their own lan- 
guage ; and notwlthflanoiag all their faults and deficiencies, it has been often regretted, 
that no fimilaf' d^lcription of France could be reforted to cither by the farmer or the 
politician. IndcHnl it could not but be lamented, that this vaff: kingdom, which has fo 
much figured in hiftory, vltere like to remain another century unknown, with refpedt to 
thole circumftances'that aretheot^edfsof my inquiries. An hundred and thirty years 
have paffed, including one of the moil adHve and confpicuous reigns upon record, in 
which the FrcttSh'powcr and refoutces, though mu^h overftrained, were formidable to 
F urope. Hpdtl^r were that mwer and thofe refources founded on the permanent bafis 
of an enlighteiwd agriculturt?! Ww £tr on the modne infwure fupport of manufadfures 
and commerce? how far haVe'WlHdfh ahdft&^dufd f?Jtterior fplendour, from whatever 
tauic they m|^|have arifen, reflfidhdd'hiaiek the people the profperity they implied? 
very curious igm[u!rii^ ; yet reifbKed bjr thofe whofe political reveries are 

fpun by thdr j^a^des, a^ht dying ^vidrled through Europe in poft- 

chaifes. A t||j^ not ptU^cauVjra^dp^ \rith agriculture, knows not how to 

make thofe in||jUriS;, he fcari^ the drcumftanccs produdflve 

of niif.ry, ftelh Uiofeyvhidig6miS^P#«#l^,j0f a paopld^'tn affertion that will not 
appear par>Jeu^l, m thofe fho .liaed lattcn^ ^Ibfely to ihfSl^bjcas. Ai- the fame 
time, the meie igtkfil^rift, fow Uttt^ or nothing of the'S 

ncaion betwpsh' ilf 1W«iafcp Wtd empire ;^of combi- 

nations that take place between oj^rations apparently unimportant, and the ^eral in- 

to • teidl 
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tereft of the flate ; combinations fo curious, as to convert, in fome cafes, well cultivated 
fields into fcenes of niifery, and accuracy of hufbandry into the parent of national' weak- 
nefs. Thefe are lubjeGs that never will be underftood from the fpeculations of the mere 
farmer, or the mere politician ; they demand a mixture of both ; and the inveftiga- 
tion of a mind free from prejudice, particularly national prejudice ; from the love of. 
fyftem, and of the vain theories that are to be found in the clofets of fpeculators alone. 
God forbid that 1 fliould be guilty of the vanity of fuppofing myfelf thus endowed!. I 
know too well the contrary ; and have no other pretenfion to undertake fo arduous a 
work, than that of having reported the agriculture of England with fome little fuccefs. 
Twenty year’s experience, fmee that attempt, may make me hope to be not lefs qualified 
for fimilar exertions at prefent. 

The clouds tihat for four or five years paff, have indicated a change in the political 
Iky of the French heniiiphcre, and which have fince gathered to fo fingular a florin, 
have rendered it more intcrefling to know what France was previoully to any change. 
It would indeed have been matter of aftonifhment, if monarchy had rifen, and had let 
in that region, without the kingdom having had any examination profefledly agricultural. 

The candid reader will not cxpcdl, from the regifters of a traveller, that minute analyfis 
of common pradic^l, which a man is enabled to give, who refidcs fome months, or 
years, confined to one fpot ; twenty men, employed during twenty years, would not ef- 
fe£l it ; and fuppofing it done, not one thoufandlh part of their labours would be worth 
a perufal. Some fingularljf enlightened diftrifts merit fuch attention : but the number 
of them, in any country is, inconfiderablc ; and the praflices that deferve fuch a fludy, 
perhaps, ftill fewer : to know that unlightened praQices exift, and want improvement, 
is the chief knowledge that is of ufe to convey ; and this rather for the ilatefman than 
the farmer. No reader, if he knows any thing of my fituation, will exped, in this work, 
what the advantages of rank and fortune are ncccflary to produce — of fuch I had none 
to exert, and could combat difficulties with no other arms than unremitted attention, 
and unabating indufiry. Had my aims been feconded by that fuccefs in life, which 
gives energy to efl'ort, and vigour to purfuit, the work would have been more worthy 
of the public eye ; but fuch fuccefs mud, in this kingdom, be fooiier looked for in any 
other path than that of the plough ; non ullus aratro di^nus honos^ was not more appli< 
cable to a period of confufion and bloodflrcd at Rome, than to one of peace and luxury 
in England. 

One circumdance I may be allowed to mention, becaufe it will Ihew, that whatever 
faults the enfuing pages contain, they do not flow from any prefuinptive expeftation of 
fuccefs} a feeling that belongs to writers only, m.uch more popular than myfelf : when 
the publilher agreed to run the hazard of printing thefe papers, and fome progrefs 
being made in the journal, the whole MS. was put into the compolitor’s hand to be ex- 
amined, if there were a lufiicitney for a volume of Co Iheets ; he foundenough prepared 
for the prefs to fill 140: and I affure the reader, that the fucceflive employment of 
ftriking out and mutilating more than the half of what I had written, was executed 
with more indifference than regret, even though it obliged me to exclude levcral chap- 
ters, upon which .X had taken confiderable pains. The publilher would have printed the 
whole } but whatever faults may be found with the author, he ought at leall to be ex- 
empted from the imputatibn of an undue confidence in the public favour ; fince, to 
espunge was undertaken as readily as to compofe. So much depended in the fecond 
part of the wj^rk on accurate figures, that 1 did not care to trufi myfelf, but employed a 
fchooliqgjOsr, who has the reputation of being a good arithmetician, for examining the 
4;alculatIons, and 1 hope he has not let any material errors efcape him. 


The 
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Thfe revolution in France was a hazardous and critical fubjeft, but too important to 
be neglefted j the details I have given, and the reflections 1 have ventured will, I truft, 
be received with candour by thofe who conflder how many^authors, of no inconfider- 
ab'le ability and reputation, have failed on that difficult theme : the courfe I have fleer- 
ed is fo removed from extremes, that I can hardly hope for tlje approbation of more 
than a few ; and I may apply to myfelf, in this inflance, the words of Swift : — “ I have 
the ambition, common with other reafoners, to wifh at leaft that both parties may think 
me in the right ; but if that is not to be hoped for, my next wifh Ihould be, that both 
might think me in the wrong ; whichl would underftand as an ample juftification of myfelf, 
and a furc ground to believe that I have proceeded at leafl with impartiality, and per- 
haps with truth.” 
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T'RAVEIS, &c. 

/'./v t : ^ ^ j',. ‘ 

to regifter the journey itfelf, or the 
^ 3 iltl ' it is a diary, under which head are to be cialTed all 
thofe 'vfitten in the form of letters. The latter uAialiy falls into the 

fhape diftmiSl: fubjefts. Of the former method of compofing, almoll every 

book travels is an example. Of the Tatter, the admirable e^ays of my va- 

luable fH^ 'Mr. I^ofelTor Symonds, upon Italian agriculture, are the moft perfed 
fpe,clraii^& ' ^ ' 

It is tittle importance whsit fbnn is adopted by a man of real genius 3 he will 

make any form ufeful, and any information interefting. But for perfons of more mo- 
dcrate Uileate, it is, of confequence to confider the circumftances for and againft both 
thefe 

The |oyi|aal foiin hath the advantage of carrying with it a greater degree of credi- 
bility ;; 8 hdk of courfe, more weight, A traveller who thus regiflers his obfervalions is 
deteft^' the moment he writes of things he has not feen. He is precluded from giving 
fiuJied! or elaborate remarks upon infulScient foundations: if he fees little he mult regif- 
ter little; if he h^.few good opportunities pf. being well infornjed, the reader is en- 
abled to obferve it, and will be induced to give no more credit to his relations than the 
fources, of them appear to deferve : if be paSes fo rapidly through a country as necefla- 
rily to be no judge of what he fees, the reader knows it : if he dwells tong in places of 
little or no moment with private views, or for private bulinefs, the circumllance is feen ; 
and thus the reader has the fatisfiiQion of being as fafe froim impofition either defigned 
or involuntary^ as the nature of the cafe will admit : all which advantages are wanted in 
the other ntethod. 

But to balance them,- there are on the other ^nd fope weighty inconveniences ; 
among thefe the principal is, the prolixity to tyhiqh a diary generally leads ; the very 
mode Of' ^nting almoll malting it inevitable: !tflet%e£[ai^y paufes repetitions of the fame 
l'ubje£lsiin4^|^7"^? i 4 eas ^ and that furely mnft be deemed no inconfiderable fault, 
when mauf words to fay what mig^ be better faid in a few. Another ca- 

pital ol^jei^bjii>%, that Aibje^ of ittt^rtance, of being treated de fuite for illuf- 
■tttftion or coinprifon, pe givp bj' wraps a? redeivifed, w^tout order, and without con- 
nexion^;* a lellens theS^ed of iwri^g, and djeftroys much of its utility. 

In ^\)\ir of compofihg elTays oh the priiicipail objefls that have been obferved, that 
is, giving the :i^efult of travels and not the travels themfelves, there is this obvious and 

great 
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great advantage, that tB^bjefts thus treated are, in as complete a ftate of combination 
and illuftration as the abilities of the author can make them ; the matter comes with full 
force and efFeft. Another admirable circumftance is brevity ; for by the rejeftion of 
all ufelefs details, the reader has nothing before hiin;iMtt wjhat .tends to the full explana- 
tion of the fubjeft : of the difadvantages, I need ; they are fuffidentlv noted 

by fliewing the benefits of the diary form} for proportionably to the benefits of the one, 
will clearly be the difadvantages of the other. 

After weighing the pour and the contre, I think that it is not imprafticable in mype- 
culiar cafe to retain the benefits of both thefe 

With 6ne leading and predominant olne£t in view, namely agriculture, I have con- 
ceived that I might throw each fubjeft of it into diftin'ft chaptei s, retaining all the ad- 
vantages which arife from compofing the refult only of my travels. • 

At the fame time, that the reader may have whatever fatisiadion flows from the d'-’ry 
form, the obfervations which I made upon the face of the countries through which I 
pafled ; and upon the manners, cuflioms, . amufements, towns, roads, feats, &c. may, 
without injury, be given in a journal, and thus fatisfy the reader in all thofe points, 
with which he ought in candour to be made acquainted, for the reafons above intimated. 

It is upon this idea that I have reviewed my notes, and executed the work I now offer 
to the public. \ 

But travelling upon paper, as well as moving amongil rocks and rivers, hath its dif- 
ficulties. When 1 had traced my plan, and begun to wor^ upon it, I rejeded} without 
mercy, a variety of little circumftances relating to myfelf only, and of convef&tions 
with various perfons which I had thrown upon paper for the amufement of my family 
and intimate friends. For this I was remonftrated with by a perfon, of whofe judg- 
ment I think highly, as having abfolutely fpoiled my diary, by expunging the very paf- 
fages that would bed plcafe the mafs of common readers } in a word, that I muft give 
up the journal plan entirely, or let it go as it was written.— To treat the public like a 
friend, let them fee all, and trull to their candour for forgiving trifles. He reafoned 
thus : “ Depend on it. Young, that thofe notes you wrote at the moment, are more 
likely to pleafe than what you will now produce coolly, with the idea of reputation in 
your head : whatever you ftrike out will be what is moft interelling, for you will be 
guided by the importance of the fubjed ; and believe me, it is not this confideration 
that pleafes fo much as a carelefs and eafy mode of thinking and writing, which every 
man exercifes moft when he does not compofe for the prefe. That I am right in this 
opinion you yourfelf afford a proof. Your tour of Ireland (he was pleafed to fay) is 
one of the belt accounts of a country I have read, yet it bad no great fuccefs. Why ? 
becaufe the chief part of it is a farming diary, 'which', however valuable it may be to 
confult, nobody will read. If, therefore, you print your journal at all, print it fo as 
to be read j or rejefl the method entirely, and confine yourfelf to let dilTcrtatiOns: 
Remember the travels of Dr. — — and Mrs. — — , from which it would Be difficult to 
gather one finale important idea, yet they were received with applaufe j nay, the baga- 
telles of l^etd, amongft the Spanifli muleteers were read with avidity. 

The high opinion I have of the judgment of my friend, induced me to &llow his ad- 
vice ; in confequence of which, I venture to offer my itinerary to the putflic, juft as it 
was written on the fpot ; requefting my reader, if much Ihould be ^uM of a trifling 
nature to pardon it, from a refleflion, that the chief objeA of my trails to be found 
in another part of the work, to which he may at ohee have recourfe, if Be'si^^td'attend 
only to fubjefts of a more important chara&er. '' 
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THE ftraght that feparates i|»r her, from all the reft of the 

world, muft be crolTed many timesj^ptH^ll tiSleUer eeam%» j^^rprifed at the fuddea 
and univerfal change that Aiirroitis4fv^fe)|( wling at Cahi^ VE^ fisene, the people, 
the language, every objeQ; ‘)aim Itt i^fe circumftancBl in there is moft 

refemblance, a difcrimiiiat!li||' ^ nn^Sb^jM Hifiiculty in difroteiing marlul of dMindion. 

1 he noble impro'vement if a fetl iipnl!i Worked by Monf. Mouroa of this town, oc> 
cafioned my acqdaintaiice fom^tiitifarill^ Ntilh that geOtteman ; and I had found him too 
V til informed, u^mn various imppitaot ot^iias, pot to renew it with pleafure. 1 fpent 
an agieeable and inftru^c evsinnff itf his houfe .w 165 miles. 

Ihe 17th. Nine hours roiling^ a^smchor had fo fatigued my mare, that I thought it 
necelTary for her to reft one day ; hut this morning 1 ^ Calais. For a few miles the 
country refembles parts of Norfolk and Suffolk ; gentle hills, with fome inclofurcs 
around the houfes in the valesi <mda diftant range of wood. The* country is the fame 
to Boulogne. Towards thi|t tbwi^ X was pleafed to find many feats belonging to people 
who refim thenc* Haw^ten are falle ideas conceived from reading and repot t! ! 
imagined tlmti|bbbdy but fiumers and labourers in France lived in the country ; and 
the firft rhfo t ftftte in that hihEldom ftiews me many country feats. The road excellent. 

Boulogne is iiotnh Ugly ; and from the ramparts of the upper part the view is 
beautiful, thoujgh tow water in the river would not let me fee it to advantage. It is well 
known that thuidace has long been the refprt of great numbers of perfons from Eng- 
land, whofe jnisrortunes ki trade^ or extravagance m Iifj^,have made a refidenoe abroad 
more agreeable tlna at home. It is eafy to ra^tofe that they here find a level of fociety 
that tempte them to herd in the fame place. Certamly it is not chcapnefr) for it is 
rather deaV. The mixture of French and Engliih woihen ipakes an odd ^pearance in 
the ftreetl} the latter are dreffed in their own fa&ion ; but tthe French h^ds are all 
without hat& witl^clofe caps, and the body covered wit^ alfing cloak that reaches to> 
the feet. ^ The town has the appearance of being flouriihing : ti|c buildings good, and 
in repahV with fome modem ones; perhaps'^as fure a teft of |^drpefitv>aa any other. 
They an$ taifink alfo a new church, on a Wge and expenfiFi^wa. ' Uim, tshifW ^he 
whole is Sieayfp^the environs plealing^ and t w fea^fhore is a mnd of' firm fand as 
far as the ^ ^cbes. The hig^ hnd adjdnlng Is worth viewing by thofe who have 
not already feen the petrification of clay ; it is found in the ftony and ar|^0e6tfs ftatc, 
juft as I deibribedst Harwich. (’ Ai^teltjf Agjrktfiturcy vol. vi. p '-04 miles. 

The 1 8th* view of Boulogne 4 ^*m the o^er fide, at the di^^ce of %|nile is a 
plcafin^ landfrape i the river m(.andem hi the vale, and ^p»d 9 itth ibt|e rea^ f^er the 
town, Juft btfmuft.fidlsiato the fca,. whi^h opens b^wcCn two faig^ lands, oittiA which 
backs the town. The view Wants only wood; ;^mw,J^|iI| 1 s had morO) fomy could 
Icai ceiy paint a more agreeable Ibenp. The c6uniiy^|Kn|B^jniprs inclofrd, and (omc 
parts ftrongjy r«fatnbling i|ngland. §ome fine nu^tii^tSbiOUt*^nbrie, 1^ fevet il 
chateaus, mooi Dot profeU(|dly.^ this dtiuy>on bmiE^ry/ll^t mnft juft obfefiiP, that 
it IS to the M a^d ash^ wmnliiy yellow with weeds, 

yet all fumwr ffalfowed with loft attention. On the hills, which are at no great dif- 
tance fcoirrmv.y.ea, the trees turn their heads from it, fhorn of their foliage : it is not 
therefore to the S. W. alone that we fhould attribute this effeft. If the French have 
.Ibandry to llievv, us, they have roads ; nothing can be more beautiful, or kept in 
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more garden order, if I may ufe the expreffion, than that which paffes through a fine 
wood of Monf. Neuviilier's j and indeed for the whole way from Samer it is wonder- 
fully formed : a vaft caufeway, with* hills cut to level vales; which would fill me with 
admiration, if I had known nothing- of thft shominable corvies^ that make me commife- 
rate the oppreffed farmers, from whofe flilOrted labour, this magnificence has been 
wrung. Women gathering grafs and b]^ hand in the woods for their cows is a 
trait of poverty. ' 

Pafs turl/erries, near Montreuil, like thofe^t Newbury. The walk round the ramparts 
of that town is pretty : the little gardens in the baftions below are fingular. The place 
h;s many Knglifh; for what purpofe not eafy fo^Uceive, for it is unenliven^ by thofe 
circumfiances that render towns pleafant. In a flioit converfation with an Englilh fa- 
mily returning home, the lady, who is young, and I conjefture agreeable, afilired me I 
frould find the court of Verfailles amazingly fplendid. Oh I how Ihe loved France ! — 
and Ihuuld regret going to England if Ihe did not expeft foon to return. As Ihe had 
crofl'ed the kingdom of France, I afleed her what part of it pleafed her beft ; theanfwer. 
was, fuch as a pair of pretty lips would be fure to utter, “ Oh ! Paris and Verfailles.” 

Her hufband, who is not fo young, faid “ Touraine.” It is probable, that a farmer 
is much more likely to agree with the fentiments of the hulband thau of the lady, not- 
withfianding her charms.— —24 miles. ) 

The 1 9th. Dined, or rather ftarved at Bernay, where for the firft time I met with 
that wine of whofe ill fame I had heard fo much in Englarid, that of being worfe than 
fmall beer. No fcattered farm-houfe in this part of Picardy, all being colleded in vil- 
lages, which is as unfortunate for the beauty of a country, as it is inconvenient to its cul- 
tivation. To Abbeville, unple^ant, nearly flat; and though there are many and great 
woods, yet they are uninterefting. Pafs the new chalk chateau of Monf. St. Maritan, 
who, had he been in England, would not have built a houfe in that fituation, nor have 
projected his walls like thofe of an alms-houfe. 

Abbeville is faid to contain 2-7,000 fouls ; it is old, and difagreeably built ; many of 
the houfes of wood, with a greater air of antiquity than I remember to have feen ; their 
brethren in England have been long ago demoliflied. Viewed the manufadure of Van 
Robais, which was eftablifhed by Louis XIV. and of which Voltaire and others have 
fpoken fo much. I had many enquiries concerning wool and woollens to make here ; 
and, in converfation with the manufaOurers, found them great politicians, condemning 
with violence the new commercial treaty with England.'*— -30 miles. 

I'he 2 iTI. It is the fame flat and unpleafing country to Flixcourt. 15 miles. 

The 27 d. Poverty and poor crops to Amiens ; women are now ploughing with a 
pair of horfes to fow barley. The difference of the cuftoms of the two nations is in 
nothing more ftriking than in the labours of the fex ; in England, it is very little that 
they will do in the fields except to glean and to make hay ; the firft is a parQt of pilfer- 
ing, and the fecond of pleafurc in France, they plough and fill the dung cart. Lom- 
bardy poplars feem to have been introduced here about the fame time as m England. 

Picquigny has been the feene of R remarkable tranfa6tion, that does great honour to the 
tolerating fpirit of the French nation. Monf. Colmar, a Jew, bought the feignory and 
eftate, including the vifeounty of Amiens, of the Duke of Chaulnes, by virtue of 
which he appoints the canons of the cathedrsd of Amiens. The bifhopvrefifted his no- 
mination, and it w-as carried by appeal to the parliament of Paris, who(d\i^M<ee was in 
favour of Monf. Colmar. The immediate feignory of Picquigny, but without hsde* 
pendanqies, is refold to the Count d’Artqiai 
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At Amiens, view the cathedral, faid to be built by ' the EnglKh ; it is very large, and 
beautifully light and decorated. I'hey are fitting it up in black drapery, and a great ca< 
nopy, with illuminations for the burial of the Prince de Tingry, colonel of the regiment 
of cavalry, whofe ftation is here. To view this was an objed among the people, and 
crouds were at each door. I was refiifed entrance, but ibme officers being admitted, 
gave orders that an Englifh gentleman without fhould be let in, and I was called back 
from fome diftance and defired very politely to enter, as they did not know at firlt 
that I was an Englifhman. Thefe are but trifles, but they fhew liberality, and it is fair 
to report them. If an Englifhman receives attention in France, becaufe he is an Englijh* 
man, what return ought to* be made to a Frenchman in England, is fufficiently obvious. 
The chateau d*eau, or machine for fupplying Amiens with water, is worth viewing ; 
but plates only could give an idea of it. The town abounds with woollen manufadures. 

I converfed with feveral mafte’^, who united entirely with thefe of Abbeville in con- 
demning the treaty of commerce.— —15 miles. 

1 he 23d. To Bretuil the country is diverfifiiud, woods every where in figlit the whole 
journey. y 2 1 miles. 

The 24th. A flat and uninterefting chalky country continues almofl to Clermont ; 
where it improves is hilly and has wood. The view of the town, as foon as the dale 
ia feen, with the Du)te of Fitzjames's plantatio'ir, is pretty.— 24 miles. 

The 25th. The environs of Clermont are pidurcfque. Tlie hills about Liancourt 
are pretty ; and fpread with a fort of cultivation I had never feen before, a mixture of 
vineyard ffor here the vines firft appear), garden and com. A piece of wheat ; a ferap 
of lucerne ; a patch of clover or vetches j a bit of vines ; with cherry, and other fruit- 
trees fcattered among all, and the whole cultivated with the fpade : it makes a pretty 
appearance, but muff form a poor fyflem of trifling. 

Chantilly ! — magnificence is its reigning charader ; it is never loft. There is not 
tafte or beauty enough to foften it into milder features : all but the chateau is great ; 
and there is fomething impofing in that ; except the gallery of the Great Condc’s bat- 
tle, and the cabinet of natural hiftory which is rich in very fine fpecimens, moft ad- 
vantagcoully arranged, it contains nothing that demands particular notice; nor is 
there one room which in England would be called large. The liable is truly great, 
and exceeds very much indeed any thing of the kind I had ever feen. It is five hun- 
dred and eighty feet long, and forty broad, and is fometimes filled with two hundred 
and forty Englilh horfes. I had been fo accullomed to the imitation in water, of the 
waving and irregular lines of nature, that I came to Chantilly prepoffoffed againft the 
idea of a canal : but the view of one here is itriking, and had the efied which mag- 
nificent fcencs imprefs. It arifes from extent, and from the right lines of the water 
uniting with the regularity of the objeds in view. It is Lord Kaimes, I think, who 
fays, that the part of che garden contiguous to the houfe fhould partake of the regu- 
larity of the building ; with much magnificence about a place, this is almoft unavoida- 
ble. The efFe£l here, however, is leflened by the parterre before the callle, in which 
the divifions and the diminutive jets-d'eau are not of a lize to correfpond with the 
ma^ificence of the canal. The menagerie is very pretty, and exibits a prodigious 
variety of domeftic poultry, from all parts of the world ; one of the beft objedts to 
which a jmen^erie can bh applied ; thefe, and the Corfican flag, had all my attention. 
The hamea)^ Contains an imitation of an Englifh garden ; the tafte is but juft introdu- 
duced into France, fo that it will not Hand a critical examination. The moft Englifh 
ideal faw is the lawn in front of the ftablet^ it is large, of a good verdure, and well 
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kept ; proving clearly that they may have as fine lawns in the north of France as in 
England. The labyrinth is the only complete one I have feen, and I have no incli- 
nation to fee another : it is in gardening what a rebus is in poetry. In the Sylvae 
are many very fine and fcarce plants. I wiih thofe perfons who view Chantilly, and 
are fond of fine trees, would not forget to aik for the great beech ; this is the fineft 
I ever faw ; ftrait as an arrow, and, as I guefs, not lefs than eighty or ninety feet high ; 
forty feet to the firft branch; and twelve feet diameter at five from the ground. It 
is in all refpe£ls one of the fineft trees that can any where be met with. Two others 
are near it, but not equal to this fuperb one. The foreft around Chantilly, belonging 
to the Prince of Conde, is immenfe, fpreading far and wide ; the Paris road croflos 
it for ten miles, which is its leaft extent. They fay the capitainerie, or paramount- 
fliip, is above cne hundred • in c’*-cumfercnce. That is to fay, all the inhabitants 
for that extei.. a-"e peUcced with gam", wi'^.out permiffion to deftroy it, in order to 
give one man cl'verfi'm. Oiig lOi ihc-’^ r miainerii tf' be extirpated ? 

At L.»zar<j!., fo . that ' tre, firon illne*’., wt nla t avel no further; French 
ftables, which are covered dunj-r nil Is, and rh •larcleGht o. gar^ntu d’ecuries, an exe- 
cr'hl'* fer of vermin, had given i’"r ''rid. 1 'crefo.e left h 'r to fend for from Paris, 
and went thither poft ; by which exp<?ume*'t t found that fting in France is much 
worfe, and even, upon the wh'-'e, deurer than in England, fl-'ing in a poft-chaife i 
travelled to Paris, •'.s other travellers in poft- .nai''3s do, that is to fly, knowing little or 
nothing. The laft ten miles I w's eagerly on the watch for that throng of carriages 
which near London impede the traveller. 1 watched in vain for the road, quite to 
the gates, is, on comparifon, a perfeft defert. So many great roads join here, that 
I fuppofe this muft be accidental. The entrance has nothing magnificent ; ill built 
and dirty. To get to the Rue de Varenne Fauxbourgh St. Germain, 1 bad the whole 
city to crofs, and palled it by narrow, '^gly, and cronded ftreets. 

At the hotel de la Rochefoucauld 1 found the Duke of laancourt and his fons, the 
Count de la Rochcfoucald, and the Count Alexander, with my excellent friend Mon- 
fieur de I.ai:owiki, all of whom I had the pleafure of knowing in Suffolk. They in- 
troduced me to the Duchefs D’Eftiffac, mother of the Duke of Liancourt, and to the 
Duchefs of 1 iancourt. The agreeable reception and friendly attentions I met with from 
all this liberal family were well calculated to give me the moft favourable imprellioii 
42 miles. 

The 26th. So (hort a ‘’me had 1 paffed before in France, that, the feene is totally 
new to me. Tiil we have been accuftomed to travelling, we have a propenfity to 
ftare at and admire every th'ng— an-’ *0 be on fear'^h for novelty, even in circumftan- 
ces in which it is ridiculous to loci for it. 1 have b'^en upon the full filly gape to 
•find out 'iiings that I had not found before, as if a ftreet in Paris could be coinpofed of 
any thing but boui":, or houfes formed of any thing but fvick ir ftone — or that the 
people in them, not being Englilh. would be walking on their heads. I fliall lhake 
off this folly as faft as I can, ana bend my attcnt''>n to mark the charader and difpo- 
fition of the nation. Such views naturally lead us to catch the little circuraftances 
TWhich fometimes exprefs them ; not an eafy talk, but fubjed to many errors. 

I have only one day to pais at Paris, and that is taken up with buying neceffaries. 
^t Calais my abundant care produced the inconvenience it was meant to avoid ; I was 
afraid of lofing my trunk, by leaving it at Deffein’s for the diligence pS? I Vent it to 
M. Mouron’s. — The confequence is, that it is not to be found at Pam, and its 
contents arc to be bought again before I can leave this city on our journey to the Pyre- 
nees. I believe it m;^ be received as a maxim, that a traveller ihould always truft 
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his baggage to thft common voitures of the country, without any extraorJinary precau- 
tions. 

After a rapid excurfion, with my friend Lazowfki, to fee many things, but too 
baftily to form any correct iilea, fpent the evening at his brother’s, where I had the 
pleafure of meeting Monf. de Broudbnet, fecrctary to the royal fociety of agriculture, 
andMonf. Dehnarct, both of the academy of fciences. As Monlieur Lazo'vflci is well 
informed in the nianufadtures of France, in the police of which he enjoys a poll of 
confideration, and as the other gentlemen have paid much attention to agriculture, 
the converfation was in no flight degree inftructive, and I regretted that a very 
early departure from Paris would not let me proniife rayfelf a further enjoyment 
fo congenial with my feelings, as the company of men, whofe converfation (hewed a 
marked attention to objects of national importance. On the breaking up of the party, 
went with Count Alexander de la Rochefoucauld poll to Verfailles, to be prefent at 
the fete of the day following ( Whitfimday). Slept at the Duke de Liancourt’s hotel. 

The 27th. Breakfafted with him at his apartments in the palace, which are annexed 
•to his oflice of grand mailer of the wardrobe, one of the principal in the court of 
France. — Mere I found the duke furrounded by a circle of noblemen, among whom 
was the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, well known for his attention to natural hillory ; I 
was inti’oduced to him, as he is going to B igncre de Luchon in the Pyrenees, where 1 
am to have the honour of being in his party. 

The ceremony of the day was, the king’s invefting the Duke of Borri, fon of the 
Count D’Artois, with the cordon blue. The queen’s band was in tlie chapel where 
the ceremony was performed, but the mufical effect was thin and weak. During the 
fervice the king was feated between his two brothers, and feemed by liis carriage and 
inattention to wifli himfelf a hunting. lie would certainly have been as well employed 
as in Itearing afterwards froni his throne a feudal oath of chivalry, I fuppofe, or fomc 
fuch nonfenfe, adminiftcred to a boy of ten years olil. Seeing fo much pompous 
folly I imagined it was the dauphin, and alked a lady of fafliion near me ; at which (he 
laughed in my face, as if I had been guilty of the moft egregious idiotifm : nothing 
could be done in a worfe manner ; for the (lifling of her expreflion only marked it 
the more. I applied to Monf. de la Rochelbucauld to learn what grofs abf’irdiry I had 
been guilty of fo unwittingly; wlien, forfooth, it was becaufe dauphin, as all the 
world knows in France, has the cordon blue put around him as loon as he is born. So 
unpardonable was it for a foreigner to be ignorant of fuch an important part of 
French hillory, as that of giving a babe a blue flobbering bib inftead of a white one ! 

After this ceremony was fmilhed, the king and the knights walked in a fort of pro- 
ceflion to afinall apartment in which he dined, faluting the queen as they pafled. 

There appeared to be more eafe and familiarity than form in this part of the cere- 
mony ; her majelly, who, by the way, is tlie molt beautiful woman I faw to-day, re- 
ceived them with a variety of expreflion. On fomc Ihe fmiled ; to others flie talked ; 
a few feemed to have the honour of being more in her intimacy. Her return to fome 
was formal, and to others diflant. To the gallant Suflrein it was refpectful and be- 
nign. The ceremony of the king’s dining, in public is more, odd than fplendid. The 
queen fat by him with a cover before her, but ate nothing ; converfing with the duke 
of Orleans, and theDukeiaf Liancourt, who flood behind her chair. • To me it would 
have been a jirofl uncomfortable meal, and were I a fovercign, 1 would fweep away 
thrcc-fourtKs of thefe flupid forms ; if kings do not dine like other people, they lofe 
much of the pleafure of life ; their llation is very well calculated to deprive them of 
much, and they fubniit to nonfcnfical cuftoras, the foie tendency of which is to leflen 
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the remainder. The only comfortable or amufing dinner is a table of ten or twelve 
covers for the people whom they like ; travellers tell us that this was the mode of the 
late King of Prullia, who knew the value of life too well to facrifice it to empty forms 
on one hand, or to a monaftic rcferve on the other. 

The palace of Verfailles, one of theobjefts of which report had given me thegreatefl: 
cxpedation, is not in the leaft ftriking : 1 view it without emotion ; the iniprellion it 
makes is nothing. What can compenfate the want of unity ? From whatever point 
viewed, it appears aft affemblage of buildings ; a fplendid quarter of a town, but not 
a fine edifice ; an objefkion from which the garden front is not free, th.iugh by far t'le- 
moft beautiful. — The great gallery is the finefl room I have feen ; the other apartments 
are nothing; but the pictures and Itatues are well known to be a capital collection. 
'I’he whole palace, except the chapel, feeins to be open to all the world : wc pu'hed 
through an amazing croud of all Ibrts of pcmple to iee the proceflion, many of th .-ui not 
very well drefled, W'hence it appears, that no queftions are afked. But the officer, at 
the door of the apartment in which the king dined, made a diflinftion, and would 
not permit all to enter promifeuoufly. 

Travellers fpeak much, even very late ones, of the remarkable interefi the French 
take in all that perfonally concerns their king, (hewing by the cagernefs of their atten- 
tion not curiofity only, but love. Where, how', and in whom thofe gentlemen dif- 
covered this I know not. — It is either inifreprefentation, or the people arc changed in a 
few years more than is credible. Dine at Paris, and in the Evening the Duchefs of I.i- 
ancourt, who feems to be one of the beh of women, carried me to the oj)era at St. 
Cloud, w'here alfo we viewed the palace which the queen is building ; it is large, but 
there is much in the front that does not pleafe me.— — 20 miles. 

The 28th. Finding my mare fufficicntly recovered for a journey, a point of impor- 
tance to a traveller fo weak in cavalry as myfclf, 1 left Paris, accompanying the Count 
de la Rochefoucauld and my friend Lazowfki, and commencing a journey that is to 
crofs the whole kingdom to the Pyrenees. I’he road to Orleans is one of the greateft 
that leads from Paris ; I expeded, therefore, to have my former impreffion of the little 
traffic near that city removed ; but on the contrary it was confirmed ; it is a defert 
compared with thofe around (/ondon. In ten miles we met not one flagc or diligence; 
only two meflageries, and very few chaifes ; not a tenth of what would have been met 
had we .been leaving I.ondon at the fame hour. Knowing how great, rich, and im- 
portant a city Paris is, this drcumflance porjjlexes me much, bhould it afterwards be 
confirmed, conclufions in abundance are to be drawn. 

For a few miles, the feene is every where fcattered with the fhafts of quarries, the flone 
drawn up by lant horn wheels of a great diameter. The country diverfified ; and its 
greateft want fo pleafe the eye is a river ; woods generally in view ; the proportion of 
the French territory covered by this produdfion for want of coals, inuft be prodigious, 
for it has been the fame all the way from Calais. .^\t Arpajon, the Marcchal Duke 
de Mouchy has a finall houfe, which h.is nothing to rocoinmeiul it. 20 miles. 

The 29th. To Eitamps is partly through a flat country, the beginning of the fa- 
mous Pays de Beaucc. d'o Toury, flat and difagivcable, only two or three gentle- 
men’s feats in fight. 3 1 miles. 

The 30th. One univerlal flat, uninclofed, uninterefting, and even tetiious,'thouf>'h 
fmall towns and villages arc every where in fight ; the features that might compound 
a landfcape are not brought togetl'.er. This Pays de Beauce contains, by reputation, 
the cream of French hufhandry ; the foil excellent ; but the management all fallow. 

Pafs 
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Pafs through part of the foreft of -Orleans belonging to the duke of that name ; h is 
one of the largeft in France. 

From the ftceple of the cathedral at Orleans, the profpefl is very fine. The town 
large, and its fuburbs, of fingle ftreets, extend near a league. The vaft range of 
country, that fpreads on every fide, is an unbounded plain, through which the mag- 
nificent Loire bends his {lately way, in fight for fourteen leagues ; the whole fcattered 
with rich meadows, vineyards, gardens, and forefts. The population mull be very 
great ; for, befide the city, which contains near forty thoufand people, the number 
of fmaller towns and villages ftrewed thickly over the plain is fuch as to render the 
whole fcene animated. The cathedral, from which we had this noble profpeft, is a 
fine building, the choir raifed by Henry IV. The new church is a pleafing edifice ; 
the bridge a noble {Irufture of (lone, and the firft experiment of the flat arch made in 
France, where it is now fo fafhionable. It contains nine, and is four hundred and ten 
feet long, and forty-five wide. To hear fome Englifhmen talk, one would fuppofe 
there was not a fine bridge in all France ; not the firft, nor the laft error I hope that 
travelling will remove. There are many barges and boats at the quay, built upon the 
river in the Bourbonnois, &c. loaded with wood, brandy, wine, and other goods ; on 
arriving at Nantes, the veflfels are broken up and fold with the cargo. Great numbers 
built with fpruce.fir. A boat goes from hence to that city, when demanded by fix 
paflfengers, each paying a louis-d’or : they lie on (hore every night, and reach Nantes in 
four days and an half. The principal ftreet leading to the bridge is a fine one all bufy 
and alive, for the trade is brilk here. Admire the fine acacias fcattered about the 
town. 20 miles. 

The 31ft. On leaving it, enter foon the miferable province of Sologne, which the 
French writers call the trifte Sologne. Through all this country they have had fevere 
fpring frofts, for the leaves of the walnuts are black and cut off. 1 (hould not have ex- 
pedled this unequivocal mark of a bad climate after pafling the Loire. To La Ferte 
Lowendahl, a dead flat of hungry fand gravel, with much heath. The poor people, 
who cultivate the foil here, are metayers, that is, men who hire the land without 
ability to flock it ; the proprietor is forced to provide cattle and feed, and he and his 
tenant divide the produce ; a miferable fyftem, that perpetuates poverty and excludes 
inftrudion. At La Ferte is a handfome chateau of the Marquis de Coix, with feveral 
canals, and a great command of water. To Nonant-le-Fuzelier, a ftrange mixture of 
fand and water. Much inclofed, and the houfes and cottages of wood filled between 
the ftuds with clay or bricks, and covered not with flate but tile, with fome barns 
boarded like thofe in Suffolk— rows of pollards in fome of the hedges ; an excellent 
road of fand ; the general features of a woodland country ; all combined to give a 
llrong refemblance to many parts of England ; but the hulbandry is fo little like that 
of England, that the leaft attention to it deftroyed every notion of fimilarity.— — 27 
miles. 

June 1. The fame wretched country continues to La Loge ; the fields arefeenes of 
pitiable management, as the houfes are of mifery. Yet all this country highly improvea- 
ble, if they knew what to do with it : the property, perhaps, of fome of thefe glittering 
beings, who figured in the proceffion the other day at Verfailles. Heaven grant me pa- 
tience whilc/I fee a country thus negle£led — and forgive me the oaths I fwear at the ab- 
fence and ignorance of the pofl'effors. — Enter the generality of Bourges, and foon after 
a foreft of oak belonging to the Count d’Artois ; the trees are dying at top, before 
they attain any fizc. There the miferable Sologne ends ; the firft view of Verfon and 
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its vicinity is fine, A noble vale fpreads at your feet, through which the river Cheere 
leads, feen in I'everal places to the dillance of fome leagues ; a bright fun buriiifiied 
the water, like a firing of lakes amidft the fliade of a vaft woodland. See Sources to 
the left. 18 miles. 

The 2cl. Pals the rivers Cheere and Lave ; the bridges well built ; the ftream fine 
and with the wood, buildings, boats, and adjoining hills, form an animated fccnc! 
Several new houfes, and buildings of good fione in Verfon ; the place appears thriving j 
and doubtlefs owes much to the navigation. We are now in Bcrri, a province go- 
verned by a provincial aflembly, confequently the roads good, and tnade without cor- 
vees. Vatan is a little town that fublifts chiefly by fpinning. We drank there excel- 
lent Sancere wine, of a deep colour, rich flavour, and good body, acs. the bottle • 
but in the country ten. An extenfive profpedl before we arrived at Chafeauroux where 
we viewed the manufaftures. 40 miles. 

The 3d. Within about three miles of /\rgoPton come upon a fine feene, beautiful 
yet with bold features ; a narrow vale boundcH.! on every fide with hills, covered with 
wood, all of which are immediately under the eye, without a level acre, except the 
bottom of the vale, through which a river flows, by an old caftle piaurefquely*^fitua. 
ted to the right ; and to the left, a tower rifmg out of a wood. ' 

At Argenton, walk up a rock that hangs almoft over the town. It is a delicious 
feene. A natural ledge of perpendicular rock puflies forward abruptly over the vale 
which is half a mile broad, and two or three long : at one end clofed by hills, and at 
the other filled by the town with vineyards rifmg above it ;*the furrounding feene that 
hems in the vale is high enough for relief ; vineyards, rocks or hills covered with 
wood. The vale cut into inclofures of a lovely verdure, and a fine river winds 
through it, with an outline that leaves nothing to wilh. The venerable fraii- 
ments of a caftlc’s ruins, near the point of view, are well adapted to awaken reflec- 
tions on the triumph of the arts of peace over the barbarous ravages of the feudal apes' 
when every clafs of fociety was involved in commotion, and the lower ranks were 
worfe flaves than at prefent. 

The general face of the country, from Verfon to Argenton, is an unintereftine flat 
with many heaths of Img. No appearance of population, and even towns are thin 
The hufbandr) poor and miferable. By th§ circumfianccs to which I could give atten* 
tion I conceive them to be honeft and induftrious; they feem clean ; are civil and havj 
good countenances. They appear to me as if they would improve their country if thev 
formed the part of a fyftem, the principles of which tended to national profperity I 1 8 


I, J*"® A country, which would have a better appearance if the oaks 

had not loft their foliage by infeds, whofe webs hang over the buds. They are but now 
coming into leaf again. Crofs a ftream which feparates Bern from La Marche • chef- 
nuts appear at the lame time ; they are fpread over all the fields, and yield the food of 
the poor, A variety of hill and dale, with fine woods, but little figns of population 
Lizards for the hrft time alfo. I hcrefeems a conneftion relative to climate between 
the chefnuts and thefe harmlcfs animals. They arc very numerous, and fome of them 
near a foot long. Sleep at La Ville au Brun 24 miles. 

The 5th. The country improves in beauty greatly; pafs\valc, where a caufewav 
flops the water finall rivulet ^d fwells it into a lake, that forms one feature oi l 
delicious feene. 1 he indented outlines and the fwells inai-gined with wood are beautiful • 
the hills on every fide m unifonj one now covered with ling the prophetic eye of.tafte 

‘may 
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may imagine lawn. Nothing is wanted to rendbr the fcene a garden, but to clear away 
rubbifli. 

The general Aice of the country, for i6 miles, by far the mod beautiful I have feen 
in France ; it is thickly inclofed, and full of wood ; the umbrageous foliage of the 
chefnuts gives the fame beautiful verdure to the hills, as watered meadows (feen for the 
fird time to day) to the vales. Didant mountainous ridges form the back ground, and 
make the whole interefting. The declivity of country, as we go down to 'Baffles, offers 
a beautiful view ; and the approach to the town prefents a landfcapc fancifully grouped 
of ruck, and wood, and water. To Limoge, pafs another artificial lake between culti* 
vated ills ; beyond are wilder heights, but mixed with plcafant vales ; dill another lake 
more beautiful than the former, with a fine accompaniment of wood ; acrol's a moun- 
tain of chefnut copCe, which commands a fcenc of a charafter different from any I have 
viewed eitlier in France or England, a great range of hill and dale all covered with fored, 
and bounded by diflant mountains. Not a vedige of any human refidence ; no village ; 
no houfe or hut, no finokc to rail’e the idea of a peopled country ; an American feene i 
wild enough for the tomohawk of the favage. Stop at an execrable auberge, called 
Maifon Rouge, where we intended to flecp; but, on examination, found every appear- 
ance fo forbidding, and fo beggarly an account of a larder, that we palTed on to Limoge. 
The roads through all this country are truly noble, far beyond any thing I have feen 
in France or elfewhere. 4 4 miles. 

The 6th, View Limoge,, and examine its manufaftures. It was certainly a Roman 
dation, and fome traces of its antiquity are dill remaining. It is ill built, with narrow 
and crooked ft reets, the houfes high and difagreeable. They are raifed of granite, or 
wood with lath and plaifter, which faves lime, an expenfive article here, being brought 
from a diftance of twelve leagues ; the roofs are of pantiles, with projefting eaves, and 
almod flat ; a fure proof we have quitted the region of heavy Ihows. The bed of their 
public works is a noble fountain, the water condufted three quarters of a league by aix 
arched aquedudf, brought under the bed of a rock 60 feet deep to the highed fpot in 
the town, where it falls into a bafon fifteen feet diameter, cut out of one piece of granite j 
thence the water is let into refervoirs, clofed by fluices, which are opened for watering 
the dreets, or in cafe of fires. 

The cathedral is ancient, and the roof of done ; there are fome arabefquc ornaments 
cut in done, as light, airy, and elegant as any modern houfe can boad, whofc decorations 
are in the fame tadc. 

The prefent bifliop has ercfled a large and handfome palace, and his garden is the 
fined objeft to be feen at Limoge, for it commands a landfcape hardly to be equalled for 
beauty : it would be idle to give any other defeription than jud enough to induce tra- 
vellers to view it. A river winds through a vale, furrounded by hills that prefent the 
gayed and mod animated aflemblage of villas, farms, vines, hanging meadows, and chef- 
nuts blended fo fortunately as to compofe a feene truly fmilihg. This bilhop is a friend 
of the Count de la Rocheroucauld’s family ; he invited us to dine, and gave us a very 
handfome entertainment. Lord Macartney, when a prifoner in France, after the Gre- 
nades were taken, fpent fome time with him ; there was an indance of French politenefs 
fliewn to his lordlhip, that marks the urbanity of this people. The order came from 
court to fing Te Deum on the very day that Lord Macartney was to arrive. Conceiving 
that thc'public demondrations of joy for a vlftory that brought his noble gueft a pri- 
foner, might be perfonally unpleafant to him, the bilhop propofed to the intendant to 
podpone the ceremony for a few days, in order that he might not meet it fo abruptly ; 

this 
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this was inflantly acceded to, and conduded in fuch a manner afterwards as to mark 
as much attention to Lord Macartney’s feelings as to their own. Thebifhop told 
me, that Lord Macartney fpoke French better than he couU have conceived pof- 
fible for a foreigner, had he not heard him ; better than many well educated French- 
men. 

The poftof intendant here was rendered celebrated by being filled by that friend of 
mankind, Turgot, whole well earned reputation in this province placed him at the head 
of the French fuiimces, as may be very agreeably learned, in that produdion of equal 
truth and elegance, his life by the Marquis of Condorcet. The charader w'hich 'I’urgot 
left here is confiderable. The noble roads we have pafled, fo much exceeding any 
other I have feen in France, were amongft his good works j an epithet due to them be- 
caufe not made by corvees. There is here a fociety of agriculture, w'l/ich owes its ori- 
^n to the fame diftinguilhed patriot: but in that moft unlucky path of French exertion 
he was able to do nothing : evils too radically fixed were in the way of the attempt. 
This fociety docs like other focieties, — they meet, converfe, offer premiums, and publifli 
nonfenfe. This is not of much confequeiice, for the people, inltead of reading their 
memoirs, are not able to read at all. They can however fee ; and if a farm was efta- 
blilhed in that good cultivation which they ought to copy, fomething would be prefented 
from which they tnig/jt learn. I alked particularly if the members of this fociety had 
land in their own hands, from which it might be judged if they knew any thing of the 
matter themfelves : 1 was affured that they had ; but the conversation prefently explained 
it : they had metayers around their country feats, and this* was confidered as farming 
their own lands, fo that they affume fomething of a merit from the identical circum- 
fiance, which is the curie and ruin of the whole country. In the agricultural couver- 
fations we had on the journey from Orleans, I have not found one perfon who feemed 
fenfible of the mifehief of this fyftcm. 

The 7th. No chefnuts for a league before we reach Biere Buffiere, they fay becaufe 
the balls of the country is a hard granite j and they affert alfo at Limoge, that 
in this granite there grow neither vines, wheat, nor chefnuts, but that on the fofter gra- 
nites thefe plants thrive well : it is true, that chefnuts and this granite appeared toge- 
ther when we entered Idmofin. The road has been incomparably fine, and much more 
like the well kept alleys of a garden than a common liigh>way. See for the firft time 
old towers, that appear numerous in this country. 33 miles. 

The 8th. Pafs an extraordinary fpeftacle for Englilh eyes, of many houfes too good 
to be called cottages, without any glafs windows. Some miles to the right is Pompadour, 
where the Icing has a ftud j there are all kinds of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkifli, 
and Englifh. Three years ago four Arabians were imported, which had been procured 
at the expence of 72,000 livres (3149I.) the price of covering a mare is only three 
fivres to the groom ; the owners are permitted to fell their colts as they pleafe, but if 
ihel'e come up to the (landard height, the king’s olficers have the preference, provided 
they give the price offered by others. 'I'hefe horfes are not faddled till fix years old. 
They pafture all day, but at night are confined on account of wolves, which are fo com- 
mon as to be a great plague to the people. A horfe of fix years old, a little more than 
four feet fix Inches high, is fold for 70I. ; and, 1 5I. has been offered for a colt of one year 
old. Pafs Uzarch ; dine at Douzenac ; between which plage and Brive meet the firil 
maize, or Indian corn. . 

The beauty of the country, through the, thirty-four miles from St. George to Brive, 
is fo various, and in every refpeft fo llriking and interefting, that I lhall attempt no par- 
ticular defeription, but obferve in general, that I am much in doubt, whether there be 
any thing comparable to it either in England or Ireland. It is not that a fine view breaks 
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now and then upon the eye to coinpcnfate the traveller for the dullnefs of a much 
longer diftritt; but a quick fucceflion of landl'capes, many of which would bo rendered 
famous in England, by the reliu't of travellers to view them. The country is all hill 
or valley ; the hills are very high, and would be called with us mountains, if waftcand 
covered with heath ; but being cultivated to the very tops, their magnitude is lelfened to 
the eye. Their forms are various ; they fwell in beautiful fcini-globes : they projed in 
abrupt niaflfcs, which inclofe deep glens : they expand into amphitheatres of cultivation 
that rife in gradation to the eye : in fome places tolled into a thoufand inequalities of 
furfacc ; in others the eye repofes on feenes of the Ibftefl: verdure. Add to this the 
rich robe, with which nature’s bounteous hand has drefl'ed the flopes, with hanging 
woods of chefnut. And whether the vales open their verdant bofoms, and admit the 
fun to illuminate the rivers in their comparative repofe ; or whether they be clofed in 
deep glens, that ali'ord a paffage with dilliculty to the water rolling over their rocky 
beds, and dazzling the eye with the lultre of cafeades ; in every cafe the features are 
interefting and charaftcrillic of the feenery. Some views of fmgular beauty rivetted us 
to the fpots ; that of the town of Uzarch, covering a conical hill, rifing in the hollow 
of an amphitheatre of wood, and furrounded at its feet by a noble river, is unique. 
Derry in Ireland has fomething of its form, but wants fome of its richefl; features. The 
watef-feenes from the town itfelf, and immediately after palling it, are delicious. The 
immenfe view from' the defeent to Douzenach is equally magnificent. To all this is 
added the fineft road in thq world, every where formed in the perfeft manner, and 
kept in the higheft prefervation, like the well ordered alley of a garden, without dull, 
fand, ftones, or inequality, firm and level, of pounded granite, and traced with I'uch a 
perpetual command of profpeff, that had the engineer no other objeft in view, he could 
not have executed it wifh a more finiflied tafte. 

The view of Brive, from the hill, is fo fine, that it gives the expeftation of a beauti- 
ful little town, and the gaiety of the environs encourages the idea ; but, on entering, 
fuch a contrail is found as dlfgulls completely. Clofe, ill built, crooked, dirty, llink- 
ing llreets, exclude the fun, and almofl: the air, from every habitation, except a few to- 
lerable ones on the promenade. 34 miles. 

The 9th. Enter a different country, with the new province of ^ucrcy, whicli is a part 
of Guienne; not near fo beautiful as Limofin, but, to make amends, it is far better cul- 
tivated. Thanks to maize, which does wonders ! Pal's Noailles, on thefummit of a high 
hill, the chateau of the Marlhal Duke of that name. Enter a calcareous country, and 
lofc chefnuts at the fame time. 

In going down to Souillac, there is a profpecl that mull univerfally pleafc : it is a 
bird’s-eye view ot a delicious little valley, funk deep amongll fome very bold hills that in- 
clofe it ; a margin of wild mountain contrails the extreme beauty of the level furface 
below, a feene of cultivation fcattered with fine walnut trees ; nothing cati apparently 
exceed the exuberant fertility of this fpot. 

Souillac is a little town in a thriving Hate, having fome rich merchants. They receive 
flavcs from the mountains of Auvergne by their river Dordonne, which is navigable 
eight months in the year ; thefc they export to Bourdeaux and Libburn ; alfo wine, corn, 
and cattle, and import fait in great quantities. It is not in the power of an Englilh ima- 
gination to figure the animals that waited upon us here, at the Chapeau Rouge. Some 
things that called themfdves by the courtefy of Souillac women, but in reality walking 
dunghills. — But a neatly dreffed clean waiting girl at an inn will be looked for in vain in 
Prance. — 34 miles. 

The loth. Crofs the Dordonne by a ferry ; the boat well contrived for driving in 
at one end and out at the other, without the abominable operation, common in Eqg- 
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land, of beating horfes till' they leap into them ; the price is as great a contrail as the 
excellence ; we paid for an Englifh whilky, a French cabriolet, one faddle-horfe, and 
fix pcrfons, no more than 50s. (as. id.) I have paid half-a-crown a wheel in Eng- 
land for execrable ferries, palTed over at the hazard of the horfe’s limbs.— This river 
runs in a very deep valley between two ridges of high hills : extenfive views, all fcat- 
tered with villages and Angle houfes ; an appearance of great population. Chefnuts 
on a calcareous foil, contrary to the Limoiin maxim. 

Pafs Peyrac, and meet many beggars, which we had not done before. All the 
country girls and women arc without llioes or (lockings ; and the ploughmen at their 
work have neither fabots nor feet to their ftockings. This is a poverty that (trikes 
at the root of national profperity ; a large confumption among the poor being of more 
confequence than among the rich : the wealth of a nation lies in its circulation and con- 
fumption ; and the cafe of poor people abftaining from the ufe of manufadurcs of 
leather and wool ought to be conAdered as an evil of the Aril magnitude. It reminded 
me of the mifery of Ireland. Pafs Pont-de-Rodez, and come to high land, whence 
an immenfe-and Angular profpedl of ridges, hills, vales, and gentle Hopes, rifmg one 
beyond another in every diredion, with few maffes of wood, but many fcattered trees. 
At leaft forty miles are tolerably diftind to the eye, and without a level acre ; the fun 
on the point of fetting, illuminated part of it, and difplayed a va(l number of villages 
and fcattered farms. The mountains of Auvergne, at the diAanceof a hundred miles, 
added to the view. Pafs by feveral cottages, exceedingly well built, of Aonc and Date, 
or tiles, yet without any glafs to the windows ; can a country be like to thrive where 
the great objed is to fpare manufadures ? Women picking weeds into their aprons 
for their cows, another Agn of poverty I obferved, during the whole way from Calais. 
——30 miles. 

'Fhe 1 ith. See for the Arft time the Pyrenees, at -the diftance of one hundred and 
Afty miles. — To me, who had never feen an objed farther than Axty or feventy, I 
mean the Wicklow mountains, as I was going out of Holyhead, this was intefefting. 
Wherever the eye wandered in fearch of new objeds it was fure to reft there. Their 
magnitude, their fnowy height, the line of feparatlon between two great kingdoms, 
and the end of our travels alttigether accounts for this efted. Towards Cahors the 
country changes, and has fomething of a favage afped } yet houfes are feen every 
where, and one-third of it under vines. 

That town is bad ; the (Ireets neither wide nor (Ir^, but the new road is an im- 
provement. The chief objed of its trade and refource are vines and brandies. , The 
true Vin de Cahors, which has a great reputation, is the produce of a range of vine- 
yards, very rocky, on a ridge of hills full to the fouth, and is called Vin de Grave, 
becaufc growing on a gravelly foil. In plentiful years, the price of good wine here 
does not exceed that of the calk; laft year it was fold at tos. 6d. a barique, or 8d. a 
dozen. We drank it at the Trois Rois from three to ten years old, the latter at 30s. 
(is. 3d.) the bottle j both excellent, full bodied, great fpirit, without being Aery, 
and to my palate much better than our ports. 1 liked it fo well, that 1 eftablidicd a 
correfpondence with ■ Monf. Andonry, the inn-keeper *. The heat of this country 
is equal to the produdion of ftrong wine. This was the mod burning day we had ex- 
perienced, , 

On leaving Cahors, the mountain of rock rifes fo immediately, that it feems as if 
it would tumble into the town. The leaves of walnuts are now black with frofts that 

* 1 fince liad a barique of him ; but whether he fent bad wine, which I am not witling to believe, or 
that It came through bad hands, j know not. It is however fo bad, as to be item for folly. 
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happened within a fortnight. On enquiry, I found they are fubjeft to thefe frofts all 
through the fpring months ; and though rye is fometiraes killed by them, the mildew 
in wheat is hardly known;— a faft fufficiently deftruftive of the theory of frofts being 
the caufe of that diftemper. It is very rare that any fnow falls here. Sleep at Ventillac. 
——22 miles. 

The 1 2th. The fliape and colour of the peafants* houfes here add a beauty to the 
country ; they are fquare, white, and with rather flat roofs, but few windows. The 
peafants are for the moft part land-proprietors. Immenfe view of the.Pyrenees before 
us, of an extent and height truly fublime : near Perges, a rich vale, that feeins to 
reach uninterruptedly to thofe mountains, is a glorious fcencry : one vaft fheet of cul- 
tivation ; every where chequered with thofe well built white houfes the eye loftng 
itfelf in the vapour, which ends only with that ftupendous ridge, whofc fnow-capped 
heads are broken into the boldeft outline. The road to Cauflade leads through a very 
fine avenue of fix rows of trees, two of them mulberries, which are the firft we have 
feen. Thus we have travelled almoft to the Pyrenees before we met with an article of 
culture which fome want to introduce into England. The vale here is all on a dead 
level ; the road finely made, and mended with gravel. Montauban is old, but not 
ill built. There are many good houfes, without forming handfome ftreets. It is faid 
to be very populous, and the eye confirms the intelligence. The cathedral is modern, 
and pretty well built, but too heavy. The public college, the feminary, the bifhop’s 
palace, and the houfe of thp firft prefident of the court of aids are good buildings ; the 
faft lai^e, with a moft: fhewy entrance. The promenade is finely fituated ; built on 
the higheft part of the rampart, and commanding that noble vale, or rather plain, 
one of the richeft in Europe, which extends on one fide to the fea, and in the front 
to the Pyrenees ; whofe towering mafles, heaped one upon another, in a ftupendous 
manner, and covered with fnow, offer a variety of lights and fhades from indented 
forms, and the immenfity of their projeftions. This profped, which contains a femi- 
circlc of an hundred miles diameter, has an oceanic vaftnefs, in w’hich the eye lofes 
itfelf ; an almoft boundlefs feene of cultivation ; an animated, but confufed mafs of 
infinitely varied parts— melting gradually into the diftant obfeure, from which emer- 
ges the amazing frame of the Pyrenees, rearing their filvered heads far above the 
clouds. At Montauban, I met Captain Plampin, of the royal navy ; he was with 
Major Crew', who has a houfe and family here, to which he politely carried us ; it is 
fweetly fituated on the fkirts of the town, commanding a fine view ; they were fo obli- 
ging as to refolve my enquiries upon fome points, of which a refidence made them 
complete judges. l.iving is reckoned cheap here ; a ftimily was named to us, whofe 
income was fuppofed to ^ about fifteen hundred louis a-year, and who lived as hand- 
fomely as in England on 5000I. The comparadve deamefs and cheapnefs of different 
countries is a fubjed of conliderable importance, but difficult to analize. As 1 con- 
ceive the Englilh to have made far greater advances in the ufeful arts, and in manu- 
factures, than the French have done, England ought to be the cheaper country. What 
we meet with in France, is a cheap mode of living, which is quite another confidera- 
tion. ■' 30 miles. 

The 13th. Pafs Grifolles, where are well built cottages without glafs, and fome 
with no other light than the door. Dine at Pompinion, at the Grand Soleil, an un- 
commonly good inn, where Captain Plampin, who accompanied us thus for, took 
his leave. Here we had a violent ftorm of thunder and lightning, with rain much hea- 
vier I thoi^ht than had known in England ; but, when we fet out for Tolouze, I 
was immediately convinced that fudi a violent fhower had never fallen in that king. 
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dom ; for the defliruftion it had poured on the noble fcene of cultivation, xvhich but 
a moment before was fmiling with exurberance, was terrible to behold. All now one 
fcene of diftrefs : the fined crops of wheat beaten fo Bat to the ground, that I quelHon 
whether they can ever rife again ; other fields fo inundated, that we were adually in 
doubt whether we were looking on what was lately land, or always water, 'fhe 
ditches had been filled rapidly with mud, had overflowed the road, and fwept dirt 
and gravel over the crops. 

Crofs one of the fined plains of wheat that is any where to be feen ; the dorm, there- 
fore, was fortunately partial. Pafs St. Jorry j a noble road, but not better than in 
Limofin. It is a defert to the very gates of Tolouzej meet not more perfons than if it 
were a hundred miles from any town. 3 1 miles. 

The 14th. View the city, which is very ancient and very large, but not peopled 
in proportion to its fize : the buildings are a mixture of brick and wood, and have 
confequently a melancholy appearance. This place has alw’ays prided itfelf on its tade 
for literature and the fine arts. It has had a univerfity fince. 1215: and it pretends 
that its famous academy of Jeus Floraux is as old as 1 323. It has alfo a royal academy 
of fciences, another or painting, fculpturc, and architedfure. The church of the 
Cordellicrs has vaults, into which we defeended, that have the property of preferving 
dead bodies from corruption ; we faw many that they alTert to be five hundred years 
old. If I had a vault well lighted, that would preferve the countenance and phyfiog- 
nomy as well as the flelh and bones, I Biou-ld like to have> it peopled with all my an- 
cedors ; and this defire would, I fuppofc be proportioned to their merit and celebrity ; 
but to one like this, that preferves cadaverous deformity, and gives perpetuity to death, 
the voracity of a common grave is preferable. But Toulouze is not without objefts 
more interefting than academics ; thefe are the new quay, the corn mills, and the 
canal de Brien. The quay is of a great length, and in all refpefts a noble work : the 
houfes intended to be built will be regular like thofe already erefted, in a ftile auk- 
ward and inelegant. The canal de Brien, fo called from the archbilhop of Toulouze, 
afterwards prime minifter and cardinal, wras planned and executed in order to join the 
Garonne here with the canal of Languedoc, which is united at two miles from the 
town with the fame river. The neceffity of fuch a junftion arifes from the navigation 
of the river in the town being abfolutely impeded by the wear which is made acrols 
it in favour of the com mills. It pafles arched under the quay to the river, and one 
fluke levels the water with that of the Languedoc canal. It is broad enough for feve- 
ral barges to pafs abreafl. Thefe undertakings have been well planned, and their ex- 
ecution is truly magnificent : there is however more magnificence than trade ; for while 
the Languedoc canal is alive with commerce, that of Brien is a defert. 

Among other things we viewed at Toulouze, was the houfe of Monf. du Barrc, 
brother of the hulband of the celebrated countefs. By fome tranfadions, favourable 
to anecdote, which enabled him to draw her from obfeurity, and afterwards to marry 
her to his brother, he contrived to make a pretty confiderable fortune. On the firlt 
floor is one principal and complete apartment, containing feven or eight rooms, fitted 
up and furniflied with fuch profufion of expence, that if a fond lover, at the head of 
a kingdom's finances, were decorating for his miftrefs, he could hardly give in large 
any thing that is not here to be feen on a moderate fcale. To thofe who are fond of 
gilding here is enough to fatiate ; fo much that to an Englilh eye it has too gaudy an 
appearance. But the glafles are large and numerous. The drawing-room very ele- 
^t f gilding always excepted).— Here I remarked a contrivance which has a pleafing 
effeA } that of a looking-glafs before the chimnies, inllead of thofe various fereens 
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ufed in England : it Aides backwards and forw'ards in the middle of the rt)om. There 
is a portrait of Madame du Barrc, which is faid to be very like ; if it really is, one 
would pardon a king fome follies committed at the Airine of lb much beauty. —As to 
the garden, it is beneath all contempt, except as an objeft to make a man ftare at the 
efforts to which folly can arrive : in the fpace of an acre, there are hills of genuine 
earth, mountains of pafte-hoard, rocks of canvafs ; abbt'es, cows, Iheep, and Aiep- 
herdeffes in lead ; monkeys and pcafants, affes and altars, in ftone. Fine ladies and 
blackfmiths, parrots and lovers in wood. Windmills and cottages, Aiops and villages, 
nothing excluded except nature. 

The 1 5th. Meet Highlanders, who put me in mind of thofe of Scotland ; faw 
them firlt at Montauban; they have round Aat caps, and loofe breeches; “pipers, 
blue bonnets, rfnd oat-meal, are found,” fays Sir James Stuart, “ in Catalonia, Au- 
vergne, and Sw'abia, as well as in Lochabar.” Many of the women here are without 
ftockings. Meet them coming from the market, with their flioes in their balkets. The 
Pyrenees, at fixty miles diftance, appear now lb diftinft, that one W'ould guefs it 

not more than fifteen ; the lights and Ihades of the liiow are feeu clearly. 30 

miles. 

'fhe 16th. A ridge of hills on the other fide of the Garonijo, which began at 
Toulouze, became more and more regular yefterday ; and is undoubtedly the moll 
diilant ramification* of the Pyrenees, reaching into this vaft vale quite to Toulouze, 
but no farther. Approach'the mountains; the lower ones are all cultivated, but the 
higher feem covered with wood : the road now is bad all the way. Meet many wag- 
gons, each loaded with two calks of wine, quite backward in the carriage, and as the 
hind wheels are much higher than the fore ones, it fiiews that thefe mounmineers have 
more f'enfe than John Bull. The wheels of thefe waggons are all fhod with wood in- 
ftcad of iron. Here, for the firft time, fee rows of maples, with vines, trained in 
leftoons, from tree to tree ; they are condufted by a rope of bramble, vine cutting, 
or willow. They give many grapes, but bad wine. Pafs St. Martino, and then a 
large village of well built houfes, without a fingle glafs window. 30 miles. 

The 17th. St. Gaudens is an improving town, with many new houfes, fomething 
more than comfortable. An uncommon view of St. Betrand ; you break at once 
upon a vale funk deep enough beneath the point of view to command every hedge and 
tree, with that town cluftered round its large cathedral, on a riling ground ; if it had 
been built purpofely to add a feature to a lingular profpefl:, it could not have been 
better placed. The mountains rife proudly around, and give their rough frame to 
this exquifite little pidture. 

Crofs the Garonne, by a new bridge of one fine arch, built of hard blue lime-ffone. 
Medlars, plumbs, cherries, maples in every hedge, with vines trained. — Stop at 
I.aurclTc; after which the mountains almoft clofe, and leave only a naiTow vale, the 
Garonne and the road occupying fome portion of it. Immenfe quantities of poultry 
in all this country ; mofl of it the people fait and keep in greafe. We tailed a foup 
made of the leg of a goofe thus kept, and it was not nearly fo bad as I expedled. 

Every crop here is backward, and betrays a want of fun ; no wonder, for we have 
been long travellitig on the banks of a rapid river, and mud now be very high, though 
fiill apparently in vales. The mountains, in paffing on, grow more interefling. Their 
beauty, to northern eyes, is very lingular ; the black and dreary profpedls which our 
mountains offer are known to every one ; but here the climate cloaths them with ver- 
dure, and the highed fummits in fight are covered with wood ; there is fnow on dill 
higher ridges. 
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Oiiif ihc Oaronne fome leagues before Sirpe, wlicre tlic river Neflc falls into if. 
Tlie road to liagncre is along this river, in a very narrow valley, at one i iul of which 
is built the town of'I.uchoji, the termination of our journey ; which to me less hecn 
one of the inoft agreeable 1 ever undertook; the good humour and good fenle of iny 
companions are well calculated for travelling; one renders a journey pleafing, anJ ili.; 
other initrudive. — Having, now crofled the kingdom, and been in many French inn , 
1 {hall in general obferve, that they arc on an average Letter in two refpedts, and wod j 
in all the reft, than thofe in KngUnd. We luve lived better in point of ead.ig 
drinking beyond a queftion, than we fliould have dottc in going from London in the 
Highlands of Scotland, at double llie expenco. But if in Liigl'and t!w b.-ft of cv..y 
tiling is ordered, without any attention to the expence, we ILould Ibr double the money 
have lived better than wc have done in France; the common cookciy of the Frend) 
gives great advantage. It is true, they roalt every thing to a chip, if they arc not 
cautioned; but they give luch a number and varkiy of diihes, that if you do not like 
lonie, there are others to pleafe your palate. 'I'hcilefert at a F'ronch inn has no rival 
at an Lnglifli one ; nor are the liquors to be deipiled.— We fometimes have met with 
bad wine, but upon the whole, far better (ban fuch port as Englifii inns give. Beds 
are better in I- ranee; in Fngland they are good only at good inns; and we have Hone 
ol that torment, whith is lo perplexing in England, to have the fteets aired ; for we 
never trouble our beads about them, doubtlels on account of the climate. After thde 


two points, all is a blank. You have no parlour to cat in ; (jnly a room with two, three, 
or lour beds. Apartments badly filled up; the walls white- walhcd, or paper of dil- 
Icrent forts in the fame room ; or tapeflry fo old as to be a fit nidus for moths and 
fjiivJcrs ; and the {uriiiiure fuch, that an Englifh inn-keeper would light his fire with it. 
l or a table, you have every where a board laid on crofs bars, w'hich are fo conveniently 
contrived, as to leave room for your legs only at the end.— Oak chairs with rufh bot- 
toms, and the back univerfally a dired perpendicular, that defies all idea of reft after 
fatigue. . Doors give mufic as well as entrance ; the wind w hiftles through their chinks ; 
and hinges grate difeord. Windows admit rain as well as light; when {hut they art; 
not ca{y to open ; and when open not cafy to {hut. Mops, broonis, and ferubbirm- 
bndiies arc not in the catalogueof the nectffaries of a French inn. Bells there arc non^; 
the ////<■ nnilt always be bawled for ; and w'hen {he appears is neither neat, well drefl'ed, 
nor hand lomc. 1 he kitchen is black with finokc; the maftcr commonly the cook, and 
thelefs you feeof the ettoking, the more likely you are to have a ftomach to your dinner; 
but this is not peculiar to I'rance. ('opper uteiifiis always in great plenty, but not al - 
ways \vell tifiiied. 1 he mifli’efs rarely clallcs civility or attention to her guells amori'’‘thc 
requifites of her trade 30 miles. ’ ^ 

Ihe 2bth. Having been now ten days fived in our lodgings, which the Count dc 
la b.ochcfc'urauld’s Iriomls had provided for us, it is lime to minute a few particulars 
of our hie here. ^ Monfu ur Lazowiki and my fdf have two good rooms on a ground 
floor, with be;!s in them, and a lervant’s room, for four livrcs (3s. 6d.) a-day.* We 
arc hi iinaccuflomed in I'.nglaiul 10 live in our bed-chambers, that it is at firft awkward 
in I'rance to find that people live no where clfe. At all the inns I have been in, it has 
been always in bed rooms; and here I find, that every body, let his rank be what it 
mav. lives in his bed chamber. This is novel; our Fnglifli^cuftom is far more con- 
silient, as well as more pleafing. But this h,.bit I clafs w'ith the a-conomy of the 
Freich. Ihe day after wc came, 1 was introduced to the la Rochefoucauld party, 
with w hom we have lived ; it confitts of the Duke and Duchels de la Rochefoucauld 
daughter of the Duke de Chabot ; her brother, the Prince de Laon and his Priii ds’ 
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the daughter of the Duke de Montmorenci ; the Count de Chabot, another brother of 
the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld ; the Marquis d’Aubourval, who with my two fellow- 
travellers and myfelff make a party of nine at dinner and fupper. A traiteur ferves 
our table at four livres a head for the two meals, two courfes and a good defeit for 
dinner j for fupper one courfe and a defert the whole very well ferved, with every 
thing good in feafon j the wine feparate, at fix fous (3d.) a bottle. With difficulty the 
Count’s groom found a liable. Hay is little fhort of 5I. Englilh per ton ; oats much) 
the fame price as in England, but not fo good i ftraw dear, and fo fcarce, that very 
often there is no litter at ail. 

The States of Languedoc are building a large and handfome bathing-houfe, to con- 
t!un various feparate cells, with baths, and a large common room, witli two arcades- 
to walk in, free from fun and rain. The prefent baths are horrible holes, the patients 
lie up to their chins in hot fulphureous water, which, with the beaftly dens they are 
' placed in, one would think fufficient to caufe as many dillempers as they cure. They 
are reforted to for cutaneous eruptions. The life led here has very little variety. 
Thofe who bathe, or drink the waters, do it at half after five or fix in the morning ; 
but my friend and myfelf are early in the mountains, which are here fiupendous ; we 
wander among them to admire the wild and beautiful feenes which are to be met with in 
almoft every direction. The whole region of the Pyrenees is of a nature and afpeCl fo* 
totally different from every thing that I had been accuftomed to, that thefc cxcurfions 
were produflive of much ^mufement. Cultivation is here carried to a confiderable 
perfection in feveral articles, efpecially in the irrigation of meadows i we feek out the 
moft intelligent peafants, and have many and long converfations with thofe who under- 
fiand French, which however is not the cafe with all, for the language of the country 
is a mixture of Catalan, Provencal, and French.— This, with examining the minerals 
(an article for which the Duke de la Rochefoucauld likes to accompany us,, as he pof- 
fefles a confiderable knowledge in that branch of natural hiflory), and witli noting the 
plants with which wcare acquainted, ferves well to keep our time employed fufficicntly 
to our tafte. The ramble of the morning finifhed, we return in time to drefs for din- 
ner, at half after twelve or one ; then adjourn to the drawing-room of Madame de la; 
Rochefoucauld, or the Countefs of Grandval alternately, the only ladies who have 
apartments large enough to contain the whole company. None are excluded ; as the 
firft thing done by every perfon who arrives, is to pay a morning vifit to each party al- 
ready in the place ;• the vifit is returned, and then every body is of courfe acquainted 
at thefe aflemblies, which laft till the evening is cool enough for walking. There is 
nothing in them but cards, trick-track, chefs, and fometimes mufic but the great 
feature is cards : 1 need not add, that I abfented myfelf often from thefe parties, which 
are ever mortally infipid to me in England, and not lefs fo in France.. In the even- 
ing, the company fplits into different parties, for their promenade, which lafts till half 
an hour after eight ;; fupper is ferved at nine ; there is after ir,. an hour’s converfation, 
in the chamber of one of our ladies ; and this is the beft part of the day, — for the chat 
is free, lively, and unafl'eded ; and uninterrupted, unlefs on a poft-day, when the 
Duke has fuch packets of papers and pamphlets, that they make us ail. politicians. AH' 
the world are in bed by eleven. 

In this arrangement of the day, no circumflance is fo objedtionable as that of dining, 
at noon, the confequence of eating no breakfaft ; for as the ceremony of dreffing is. 
kept up, you mult be at home from, any morning’s excurfion by twelve ofclock. This, 
fingle circumltance, if adhered to,, would be fufficient to deftroy any purfnits, except 
the moft frivolous. Dividing the day exadly in halves, deftroys it for any expedition,, 
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•enquiry, or bufinefs that demands feven or eight hours attention, uiiinterruptL-d by any 
ealls to the table or the toilette ; calls which, after fatigue or exertion, arc obeyed with 
refrefhment and with pleafnre. We drefs for dinner in England with pi-opricty, as the 
reft of the day is dedicated to eafe, to converl'c, and relaxation ; but by doing it at 
noon, too much time is loft. What is a man good for after his filk breeches am! 
ftockings are on, his hat under his arm, and his hta'J bkn poiulrc ? — Can he botanize 
in a watered meadow? — Can he clamber the rocks to mineralize? — Can he farm with 
the peafant and the ploughman ? — He is in order for the converllition of the ladies, which 
to be fure is in every country, but particularly in France, where the women are highly 
cultivated, an excellent employment ; but H is an employment that never relilhes bet- 
ter than after a day fpent in aftivc toil or animated purfuic; la fonvjthing that has en- 
larged the Iphere of our conceptions, or added to the ftores of our knowlcilgc. — I am 
induced to make this obfervation, becayfe the noon dinners are cuftomary all over 
France, except w ith perfons of conliderablc fafliion at Paris. They cannot be treated 
with too much ridicule or feverity, for they arc abfolutely hoftile to cvei'y view of 
fcience, to every fpirited exertion, and to every uleful purluit in life. 

Living in this way, however, with fevcral perfons of tlic tirft falhion in the kingdom, 
is an obje£l to a foreigner folicitous to remark the manners and character of the nation. 

1 have every reaf'on to be pleafed with the experiment, as it alfbrds me a conftant op- 
portunity to enjoy the advantages of an unairedlcd and polilhed focicty, in which an 
invariable fweetnefs of dil'pofition, niildnei's of charafter, .and what in Engli/h we em- 
phatically call good temper, eminently prevail :—feeming to arife— — at leaft I con- 
jedure it, from a thoufand little namelefs and peculiar circumftances— not refulting 
•entirely from the pcrfonal charader of the individuals, but apparently holding of the 
national one. — Befides the perfons 1 have named, there are among others at our af- 
femblies, the Marquis and Marchionefs dc Hautfort ; the Duke andDuchefs de Ville 
(thisDuchefs is among the good order of beings) ; the Chevalier dc Pcyrac ; Monfieur 
I’Abbe Baftard; Baron de Serres ; Vifeountefs Duhamcl ; the Bilhops of Croire and 
Montauban ; Monfieur de la Marche ; the Baron de Montagu, a chefs player ; the 
Chevalier de Cheyron ; and Monfieur dc Bellecomb, who commanded in Pondicherry, 
and was taken by the Englifh. There are alfo about half a dozen young officers, and 
three or four abbees. 

If I may hazard a remark on the converfation of French aflemblies, from what I have 
known here, I fhould praife them for equanimity, but condemn them for infipidity. 
All vigour of thought feems fo excluded from expreffion, that chambers of ability and 
of inanity meet nearly on a par : tame and elegant, uninterefting and polite, the 
mingled mafs of communicated ideas has powers neither to offend nor inftrudf ; where 
there is much polifli of charaftcr, there is little argument j and if you neither argue 
nor difeufs, what is converfation ? — Good temper, and habitual eafe, arc the firft ingre- 
dients in private fociety ; but wit, knowledge, or originality, muft break their even 
furfacc into fome inequality of feeling, or converfation is like a journey on an endlefs flat. 

Of the rural beauties we have to contemplate, the valley of Larbouffe, in a nook of 
which the town of Luchon is fituated, is the principal, with its furrounding accompa- 
niment of mountain. The range that bounds it to the north is bare of wood, but co- 
vered with cultivation ; and a large village, about three pants of its height, is perched 
on a fteep, that almoft makes the unaccuftomed eye tremble with appreheiifion, that 
the village, church, and people will come tumbling into the valley. Villages thus 
perched, like eagles’ nefts on rocks, are a general circumftance in the Pyrenees, which 
appear to be wonderfully peopled. The mountain that forms the weftem wall of the 
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valley, is ofa prodigious magnitude. Watered meadow and cultivation rife more than 
onc-tliird the height. A forcfl of oak and beech forms a noble belt above it; higher 
ilill is a region of ling ; and above nil fnow. From' whatever point viewed, this moun- 
tain is commanding from its magnitude, and beautiful from its luxuriant foliage. 'Fhe 
range which clofes in the valley to the calf is of a charatlor diiferent from the others; 
it has more variety, more cu'iivation, villages, iorells, glens, and cafeades. d'hat 
of Gouzat, whicii turns a mill as fi)on as it falls from the mountain, is romantic, 
with every accompaniment nccell'ary to give a higli d'.'gree ot piclurefqne beauty. 
'FJicre are feat uris in that of Montauban, which Claude l.oraino would not have failed 
transfufiiig on liis canvafs ; and the view of the vale from the chefnut rock is gay and 
animat xl. 'I'l'.e termination of our valley to the foutli is linking ; the river Nclte pours 
in incelfaiit calcidts over rocks that feem an eternal reliltance. I'lie eminence in the 
centre of a fmail vale, on which is an old tower, is a wild and romantic fpot ; the roar 
of the waters bejieath unites in elfecl with liie moumains, whole lowering ture.ls, linilh- 
ing in fnow, give an awful grandeur, a j>loomy givatnefs to the feene ; and feeun to 
raii'e a barrier of reparation betwecji two kingiio'.ns, too ionnidabie even for armies 
to pafs. But what are rocks, and mountains, and fnow, when oppofed to human am- 
bition?— In the recelfcs of the pendent woods, the bears find their habitation, and on 
the rocks above, the eagles have their nelts. All around is great ; the fuhlime of na- 
ture, with impofing' majclly, imprefl'es awe upon the mind ; attention is rivetted to iho 
fpot ; and imagination, widi all its excurlive powers, feeks not to wander beyoml the 
Icene. 


Deepens tlie murmurs of the fallinpr floods, 

And breallits a browner horror o’er ilie vvo:)vls. 


To view ihcfe feenes tolerably, is a bufinefs of fomo days ; and fuc’i is the climate 
here, or at Icafl; has been fince 1 was at Bagnerc dc Luchnn, that not mure than one 
day in three is to be depended on for fine weather. The heights of the moinitains is fuch, 
that the clouds, perpetually broken, pour down quantities (jf rain. From Juiie abrh 
to July 2 d, we had one heavy Ihowor, which lulled without intennilllon f^r fixty 
hours. The mountains, though fo near, wci-e hiJdi-n to their bafes in tlie clouds. 
'I hey do not only arreif the fleeting ones which are palling in the atinofphere, but leem 
to have a generative power; for you fee fmall ones at firit, like thin vapviur rii'i sg out 
of glens, forming on thefuicsof the hills, and increafing by degrees, till they beanne 
clouds heavy enough to roll on the lops, or clfe rife into the atinofphere, and pafs 
away w'ith others. 

Among the original tenants of this iimnenfe range of mountains, the firll in point of 
dignity, from the importance of the mifehief they do, arc the bears. There arc both 
forts, carnivorous and vegetable-eaters ; the latter are more mifehtevous than their 
more terrible brethren, coming down in the night and eating the corn, particularly 
buck-wheat and maize ; and they are fo nice in choofmg the fweeted ears of the latter, 
that they trample and fpoil infinitely more than they eat. The carnivorous bear^wage 
war againft the cattle and fheep, fo that no Hock can be left in the fields at night. 
Flocks mufl be watched by fhepherds, who have fire-arms, and the afliltance of many 
flout and' fierce do'gs : and cattle arc Ihut up in Itables every iiiuht in the year. Some- 
times, by accident, they wimder from their keepers, and if left abroad, they run a 
confidcraMe r.'que ot being tievoured. — ^Tlic bears aitack thefe animals by leaping on 
their' back, force the head to the ground, and thrufl their paws into the body in the 
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violence of a (|readful hug. There are many hunting clays every year for dcflroying 
them ; feveral pariflies joining for that purpofe. Great numbers of men and boys form 
a cordon, and drive the wood where the bears arc known or fulpeded to be. They 
arc the fattell in winter, when a good one is worth three louis. A. bear never ventures 
to attack a wolf; but feveral wolves together, when hungry, will attack a bear, and 
kill and eat him. Wolves are here only in wiiiter. In fiimmer, they are in tlie very 
reinotcll parts of the Pynnu-es —the moil diltant from human habitations : they an,- 
heiv, as every where elfe in France, dreadful to fheep. 

A part of our original plan of travelling to the I’yrcnecs, was an ('xcurfion into 
Spain. Our landlord at l.uchon hatl before procured mules and guides for perfins 
travelling on bunnels to Saragolfa and Barcelona, and a' our requeft wrote to Viclle, 
the iir!f Spanilh town acrofs the mountains, for thre'e mules and a Conductor, who 
fpcaks French ; and being arrived according to appointment, wc let out on our ex- 
pedition. 

J111.Y 10. My friend and myfelf arc mounted on the two bell mules, which are, 
however, but fniall ; his fervant, with our baggage, is on a third, and the owner of the 
mules, c'ur con iuCtor, marches on foot, boalting that his legs are good for fifteen leagues 
:i d iy ; this is his bufinefs ; but we are not a little tlifappoiiued to find his French is 
]>retty tnucli that of a Spanifli cow, if I may ufe a common French expredion. From 
Bajmere to l.uchon, we afeended iiiceirantly, and, in our way, viewed the paltures 
in the French mountains, which the Spanidi dock-maders hire for their diec'p in fum- 
incr ; which in emigrating, make thirteen days march every year from the lower p.trts 
of C'atalonia. 'I'ho management of tliefc flocks is an object which mud be explained 
elfewhcre. ILiving fatislied ourfelves wiili the examination, we returned to the direct 
road f)r Vied ■, which quits ttie river Nolle, about a league from Bagnere; it enters foon 
after one of the molt woo ed regions^of the Pyrenees, and, at the fame time, the moll 
romantic. 'I'he way fo bad, that no horfes but thol(> of the mountains could pais it ; 
-but our mules trod fecurely amidd rolling dones on the edges of precipices of a tremen- 
dous depth ; but though lure footed, they are not free from Humbling ; and, when 
they Iiappcn in thofc fituaiions to trip a little, they eleftrify their riders in a manner not 
aliogethei lo pleafanily as Mr. W dker. Pafs the frontier line which divides France from 
bjiain, and llUl rifmg on the inountaitis, wc fee the Spanilh valley of Aran, with the ri- 
ver Garonne winding through it in a beautiful manner, 'i he town of Bollofe and the 
Spanilh cviilom-houfe are at the foot of the m.iuntains. This valley of Aran is richly 
cultivated ; nothing fcarcely can be finer titan tiie view of it from heights fo great as to 
render the common objects interelling; the ro.id leads under trees, whofe natural arches 
prelent, at every ten paces, new landl'capes. 'I'he thick woovis give fine malfes of lhad ; 
the rocks large, and every outline bold ; and the verdant vale, that is fpread far below 
at your feet, has all tlie features of beauty, m contrail to the lublimity of the furround- 
ing mountains. ' Defcend into this vale, an.l halt at our firlt Spanilh inn. No hay, no 
corn, no meat, no glals in the windows ; but clieap eggs and bread, and fome fmall 
trout, 15J. {yd.[ Engl, 111). 

Follow hence the Garonne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid ; the inha- 
bitants of the mountains flaat trees to their faw-mills, which are at work cutting bo, irJs. 
The whole valley of Aran is well cultivated and highly peopletk; it is a journey, of eight 
hours, or about forty Knglilh miles in length, and has thirty-two villages, or rather 
little towns, which have a pretty appearance, the walls being well built, and the roofs 
well dated; but on entering, the fpetlacle changes at once, '.or wc <' nd them the abides 
ot poverty and wretchedneis ; not one winuow of glals to be leon in a whole town ; 

fcarc.'iy 
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fcarccly any chiranlcs ; the rooms of both floors vomiting the fmoke out of the wia» 
dows. 

Arrive at Vielle, the capital of this valley, and the paflage from the part of France 
we had left, to Barcelona; a circumftance which has given it forae trilling refources. 
We were here informed, that we could not go into Spain without a paffport ; we wailed, 
therefore, on the commandant, lieutenant-colonel and knight of Calatrava, who prelidc s 
over the whole valley, and its thirty-two towns; his houfe was the only one we had fecn 
ill this part that had glafs windows. In his anti-room, under a canopy of ftate, hung 
the king’s pidture. W c were received w'ith the Spanilh formality, and afl'ured, that a 
few months ago there was an order to fend every foreigner, found without a paffport, 
to the troops, which fhew's well enough the number of foreigners here. On each fide 
of his excellency’s bed was a brace of pillols, and a crucifix in the middle; we did not 
alk in wh.ich he puts the mod confidence. 

At Bagnere we were told that the inn at Vielle was good. W e found the lower floor 
a liable, from which we mounted to a black kitchen, and, through that, to a baking 
room, with a large batch of loaves for an oven, which was heating to receive them. In 
this room were two beds for all the travellers who might happen to come; if too nu- 
merous, draw is fpread on the floor, and you may rell as you can. No glafs to tlie 
windows, and a large hole in the cieling to clamber into the garret above it, where the 
windows were without fliutters to keep out either rain or wind. One of the beds was 
occupied, fo that my companion laid on a table. The houfe, however, afforded eggs 
for anomlef, good bread, thick wine, brandy, and fowls killed after wc arrived. The 
people very dirty, but civil. 26 miles. 

The I ith. Left Vielle, and took that route to Barcelona, which is by the poric (paflage 
acrofs the mountains) of Piafs ; another fomewhat Ihorter being reprefented as exceed- 
ingly fteep and difficult, and the country to that city worfe. Pafs feveral of the thirty- 
two villages of the valley of Aran, that croud on each other, fo that the population muft 
be very great. It refults here, from the divifion of property, and from the plenty of 
cattle and fuel yielded by the mountains belonging to every parifli. 

Pafs Artcas and Jafa ; crofs the river that fells into the Garonne ; there is a fine view 
of the mountains over the former of thefe places, of wood, rock, and fnow. The trees 
floating down the Garonne ftrike their ends againil the rocks in it, and make a moft 
fingular noife, very much like thunder. Pafs Salardeau and Tradoze, which is the 
laft village of the valley, and near it the fource of the river (iaronne to the left ; but a 
ftream to the right, which we paffed, feems rather larger. All the villages we have feen 
appear equally wretched ; cliininies too great a luxury to look for in any of them. Vaft 
rocks of granite are rolled promifeuoufly from the mountains, and innumerable fprings 
pour down their fides. Wc then mounted to the very top of the Pyrenees, much above 
feme of the remaining fnow, and from the fummit have a tremendous view of ridges 
of mountains, one beyond another, in Catalonia, many of them with fiiowy tops, to the 
diftance of fifty or fixty miles. It took us four hours and three quarters to get to the 
top of the higneft ridge ; yet when we began to afeend, we muft have been, if we may 
judge from the rapidity of the Garonne for feveral hundred miles from hence to Bour- 
deaux on fome of the higheft land in Europe. No wood at the top, but pafturage, 
amongft rocks of micaceous fchiftus, for great herds of cows and oxen that breathe the 
pure air of this elevated region. 

The fprings we now meet with flow towards the Mediterranean ; pafs a church that 
Hands by itfelf in the defeent, and a beautiful cafeade of five or fix different falls, which 
pour down a torrent not lefs than five hundred feet amongft wood ; a vaft rock above 
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it ; the whole a great but favage view. The trees here (pines) are finer than on the 
French hills ; they are all cut for the Touloufe market, being carried over the moun- 
tains, and floated down the Garonne; from which we may draw conclufions on the com- 
parative demand of the two kingdoms- 

Pafs a fpot where an earthquake threw down part of a mountain, flopped a ftream, 
and formed a large pond : it muft have been a dreadful convulfion, for the I'pot is now 
a wafle of immenfe fragments of rock, large as cottages, that are tumbled about in Inch 
ruinous confufioa as to Ik: truly horrible to view- The tradition is, that four men and 
their mules were buried under them. Come to the valley of Efteredano, where wheat 
and rye are cut. Every fcrap on the defcent is cultivated ; it commands an extenfive 
favage view of mountains, with patches of culture fcattered- about the declivities. The 
profpeft down the vale beautiful. • 

Crofs an arch at the junction of two rivers, on which rafters are now formed of plank 
and trees, and floated down. Reach Scullow ; the inn fo bad, that our guide would 
not permit us to enter it; we therefore went to the houfe of the cure. A feene followed 
fo new to Engliih eyes, that we could not refrain from laughing very heartily. As our 
reverend hoft had a chimney in his kitchen, we did not quarrel with the want of glafs 
in his windows i he ran to. the river to catch trout ; a man brought fome chickens, that 
were put to death on the fpot. For light, they kindled fplinters of pine, and two merry 
wenches and three or four men collefted to flare at us, as well as wb at them, were pre- 
fently bufy to faiisfy our hunger. Tiiey gave us red wine, fo dreadfully putrid of the 
boraccio, that I could not touch it ; and brandy, poifoned with annifeed. What then 
were wp to do E feeing our diftrefs, they brought out a bottle of rich, excellent white 
wine, refcmbling Mountain ; all then was well : but when we came to examine the beds, 
there was but one to be found. My friend would again do the honours, and infilled 
on my taking it i he made his on a table, and what with bugs, fleas, rats, and mice, 
flept not- 1 was not attiickcd ; and though the bed and a pavement might be ranked 
in the fameclafs of foftnefs — fatigue converted it to down. This town and its inhabi- 
tants appeared equally wretched ; the fmoke holes, inflead of chitnnies, the total want of 
glafs windows, the chearfulnefs of whichy to the eye, is known only by the want; the- 
drefs of the women all black, with cloth of the fame colour about their heads, and hang- 
ing half down their backs, no Ihoes, no {lockings ; the effefl:, upon the whole, as dilinal 
and favage as their rocks and mountains.— -—32 miles. 

The 1 2th. The hills on each fide are now aliuoft clofc, and juft admit the river, the 
road, and a fcrap of meadow, d’he rocks lamellated fcliiflus, foiiie micaceous. La- 
vender, for the firft time, fpontaneous- Pafs Briafca, a village perched on a mountain 
like an eagle’^s neft. Come to Labourfel, where is an iron work, fteel and iron made- 
at the fame time, and the furnace blown by the fall of water fimply, without bellows. 
The water falls about ten feet, and, by its motion, drives the air into a fort of tunnel, 
which points to the centre of the furnace; the bottom of the mafs of melted metal is 
fteel ; the middle of it foft, and the upper part hard iron- They burn charcoal made 
of pine wood, Pafs Rudafs on the top of a rocky mountain, and come prefently to vines 
and fruit-trees, yet ihow in fight.. As we defeend to the vale, every fpot is cultivated 
that is capable of it. Crofs the river to Realp, a long town with many Ihops, in which 
hemp fabrics feem a principal article. Hedges of pomegranates in bloflbm. Pine at a.. 
dreadful auberge, which, inflead of fatisfying, offended all the fenfes we were mailers of. 

Hitherto in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the cbarafler given of th n*- 
province; for fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance; the towns and the country 
appear equally poor and miferable- 


Comet. 
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(’Cir.."! to .larc, whofc environs wear a better countenance, on account of an immenfe 
fair- work belonging to the king. Here firft meet with olives, anti going tip the moun- 
tain, which is all of pud ding- ft one, find it cut into terraces fupported by walls, and planted 

vlih vines, mulb.^rries, and o!iV( -.. 

'J’he road then led through a pafs in the mountains, which prefented, I think, without 
exception, iho mofl ftriklng fccne that 1 had ever beheld. I remember the impreflion 
that the ocean made on rne the firft time I faw it, and believe it to have been weaker 
than this ; 1 fhall not fpend many words in attempting to deferibe what the pencil itfclf 
in the hands of a mailer would fiiil to convey an adequate idea. The pafs is above a 
jo.i!'.' long; the rocks feem rent afimder to mike way for the river, which entirely fills 
the bottom of the chalin. 'J’he road was cut out of the rock, and was wrought with 
gunpowder, a work of j-.rodigious labour and expence. It pafl'es on heights that vary 
the feeno, and that give a depth below the eye enough to be intcrofling. 1 he mountains 
of done, which rile 011 oitlicr fide, are the tnoft tremendous in their heiehl, magnitude, 
and pendent form, that invagination can conceive. Were all the rocks of England 
piled on one another, they would form but pigmy heaps, compared with thefe gigantic 
and ftupendous maflbs. Rocks are commoni}', even in their moft bold appearances, 
detached parts of mountains ; and, however great in themfdves, have inaiies above 
them, which leffen their ellecl;. Il is olherwii'e here : if we fuppofe the ikeletons t>f 
mountains laid bare to the eye, it will be but a vague idea. Vafinefs c: l:zc, perpen- 
dicularity of form — pcndaiK — and protruding — every circutnftance that can give a power 
to inanimate nature, to command and arn ft attention, is fpread forth with an impofing 
inagniliecnce through every feature of this fublime Icencry. 

Pals (loolagafe, the IVatures of the country now begin to relax ; the mountains arc 
not fo high, and the vales are wider. Arrive at la Pobla, after a fatiguing journey of 
thirty-fix Englilh miles, more than half of which, as in general, we made on foot. 
Here wo fared lumptuoully, for report made the inn fo bad, that we took refuge with 
n Ihopkecpcr. It feetns an extraordinary circumllance, that in thefe parts of Spain you 
lide to the door of a private lioiile, defire lodging and food, and pay of courfe what 
they demand. However, it imi It always be taken into the account of our fare, that 
the wine of all the country is fo poifoned with the boraccio, that water is the befl be- 
verage, uulefs annifecd brandy flioulJ be to your tafte. Sallads alfo, a principal dilh with 
them, are not eatable, by rcafon of the oil of the country being flrong and rancid ; 
a qualiiy v\h!ch the inl'.ahitants feem to think eflential to good oil, lor they every where 
gave it the highell prail'es. This town has foine good huufes with glafs windows ; and 

we faw a well dreffed young lady, attended in a gallant manner by two monks. 

36 milts. 

The 13th. l.cave la Pobla, and crofs the river, which is fixty yards wide; it com- 
penfates, by the ufc made of its waters in irrigation, the niifchiefit docs in Hoods, for 
we laffed two large trails deftroyed by it. I’lie mountains around of bold and inte- 
relling features ; the country in general a mixture of cultivation and walle, for Ibmc 
fpace ple.tftng etiough to the t^’e; but they l.ave no meadows, fo that our mules have 
met wuh nothing likf’ hay ; firaw and karloy are their food; and they tell us, th.atall 
over vSpain it is the fame thing, with feme exceptions in watered lands for lucerne. 
Much corn threlhing evtry where. 

'J'he road leads by Monte Efquieit, the w hole of which confifls of a white ftone anel 
argillaceous marie, hook back over a great profpebt, but dcliilute of wood. Ourcufo 
a poor pl.tce : there, as every where elfe, the fir it floor is a Itablo, w'hich is cleaned 
out not more than once or twice a year, when the land is ready to receive the dung. 

The 
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The delicious effluvia given to the reft of the houfe, in fo hot a climate, may be conjec- 
tured ; rifing into the kitchen and the chambers, it there meets with luch a variety of 
other unfavory eflences, as to form compounds fufficient to puzzle the niofl dextrous of 
the acri il philofophers to analize. All their white wine here is boiled. Defccnd moun- 
tains terraced for olives, which grow well on rocks, but add no beauty to them ; inib- 
nuich that cloathing a country with the moft ugly of all trees adds nothing to the plea- 
fure of the eye. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, and crofs a diftrift of fhells, and a large wafle entirely co- 
vered with lavender. 

Pci!s up a hill which commands a vaft profpeft of diftant mountains, W. S. W., they 
are in Arragoa ; very high ; and feen one beyond another to a great diftance ; all'o the 
fnowv ones of the Pyrenees which we have left. Following the road, t^e fee it opening 
to an immenfe view of what at firft appears to be a plain, a great range of country 
towards the fea ; but it is all broken in mountainous ridges, which feem low, merely 
on comparifon with the greater heights from which wc view. The Pyrenees in one 
great chain to the left, and the mountains of Tortofa to the right. Defccnd to Fulca, 
where we (lop for the night at an inn kept by a confiderable farmer, and meet, for 
Spain, with tolera: le accommodation. We had here, in the evening, a moft tremen- 
dous tempeft. The lightning which I have feen in England has been a mere glim- 
mering, compared with the dreadful corrufeations of this ardent and electric atmof- 
phere. A range of the Pyrenees was in fight for one hundred miles in a line ; the 
forked flafhes of the lightning darted in ftreams of fire to the length of half that extent, 
and much of it from an immenfe height. The colour was of the brightefl whitenefs ; 
the feene was great, awful and fublime. 28 miles. 

The 14th. In the morning the heraifpherc was all heavy with clouds, and fome 
rain fell ; we expreffed apprehenfions of being wet, but our landlord faid we fhould 
have a very fine day ; we had confidence, and it proved a clear burning one. 

Here 1 may obferve, that in above one hundred miles in Catalonia, we have feen 
but two houfes that appeared decidedly to be gentlemen’s, one the governor’s at 
Viella, and the other in the town of La Pobla ; and in the fame line of country not 
more than one acre probably in two hundred is cultivated. Thus far, therefore, we 
have experienced an entire difappointment in the expeftation of finding this province a 
garden. 

Pafs the fide of a mountain covered with rofemary, box, and brambles, and defeend 
into a rich val« to the town of Pous. Crofs the river Segre by a moft commodious 
ferry boat^ much better executed and contrived for carriages and horfes, than any I 
have feen in England. I have crofled the Thaines, the Severn, and the Trent, but^ 
never faw any in which the horfes were not forced to leap through a narrow cut 
in the fide of the boat to the imminent danger of being lamed : and I have known 
both cows, oxen, and horfes killed in the operation. A carriage may be driven in 
and out of this ferry boat without taking off a horfe, or a perfon moving from his feat- 
The boat croffes the river by a great rope palfing over a lanthorn wheel: The care 
and attention given to irrigation here cannot be exceeded. Much filk. winding. 

They threlh their corn by driving mules in the oriental method on a circular floor of 
earth in the open air ; a girl drives ; three or four men turn* the ftraw,. move it away, 
and fupply the floor.. 

Pafs a wafte of marie, with ftrata of talc in fome places clear and iranfparent, fliin- 
ing, and breaking into thin flakes.— Deferts for feveral miles. iRafs Ribelles, a viU 
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lage whofe vhite church and houfes, on the pinnacle of a rocky hill, have a fingular 
cffeft in the mid ft of an uncultivated dreary traft» Dine at Senavia ; the day excel- 
fively hot, and the flies fo innumerable, as to be a perfeft plague. They have a good 
contrivance for keeping them off the table you eat at, which is a moveable and very 
light frame of canvas, fufpended from the deling by two pivots, and a girl keeps pul- 
ling it backwards and forwards wliile you are at table ; the motion it gives the air drives 
off the flics. Where this invention is not adopted, (he ufes a hand-flapper for the fame 
purpofe, fanning in a droll manner, and far from difagreeable, when the girl is pretty. 
Pafs many watered grounds, with peaches, apples, and ripe pears. Pomegranates in 
the hedges as large now as walnuts in the fhell. To Biofea moftly defert hills, but 
with fome broad vales. No where any wood to be feen, except olives, and evergreen 
oaks, which are.almoft as fad as olives. Towards Torathe country is more cultivated, 
and has fome fcattered houfes, which I note as a new circumftance. Pafs Caftle Follit. 
’The country improves to Calaf, where we arrived after a burning journey of forty 
Englifli miles, having been fourteen hours on our mules. 40 miles. 

The 15th. — Sunday. To mafs at four in the morning : the church almoft full of 
muleteers ; it was evident that we were in Spdn, from the fervency of devotion with 
which they boat their breads at fome of the refponfes in the fervice. How far this 
violent attention to religion is connefled with the wafte ftate of their province, I (hall 
leave to others fo determine. One thing, which furprifed me a good deal, was feeing 
great numbers of men going out of town with reap-hooks to cut their corn, juft as on 
any other day ; this muft be with the leave of their priefts ; and to give fuch pcnnillion, 
fpeaks more liberality than I had been taught to expeft. 

Crofs a great wafte, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfive view over a naked 
country ; and, for the firft time, we fee Montferrat, the outline of which is interelling. 
Dine at Camprat, in the midft of a rocky country, of a favage afped, with fo many 
waftes, that not one acre in an hundred is cultivated. Arrive at the foot of Montfer- 
rat, which, from the defeription given of it by Mr. Thicknefs, was one object of our 
journey. 

It is a remarkably ifolated mountain, but of an immenfe bafis. An admirable wind- 
ing road is made, by which we mounted to the convent j to make this way was a great 
effort in a country where fo few good roads are to be found. Much of this is hewn 
out of the live rock. In other refpefls, it is one of the mod Angular in the world. 
On the right hand is a wall of mountain fringed with wood, at the top of which are 
thofe ftupendous rocks, which render it famous : to the left a precipice horrible for 
depth, but all covered with plants, which in England are fought with anxiety and ex- 
pence for adorning Ihrubberies and gardens j and vegetation here has the luxuriance 
which m;^ be expefted in one of the fined climates in the world. The road fo level, 
and tlicfc beautiful plants fo thick, that they altogether referable the alley of a decora- 
ted ground. The feenery on which you look is every where uncommon ; fuch a 
confufion of fhades and maffes ; fuch a tumult of forms, that the eye wanders with a 
kind of amazement from part to part, without being able to repofe in the quiet com- 
mand of any diftinfl: objeft. 

We arrived at the convent in time for the evenmg hymns and mufic. The church 
is fplendid, fome of the pyftures fine, and the multitude of offerings of diamonds, ru- 
bies, and all other precious ftones, with the quantity of gold and filver lamps, vafes, &c. 
are the lad objeds for me to dwell on, fince they never raife any other emotion in my 
bofom than of difguft. I hate the folly that gives j and if the monks are honeft, I hate 
the folly that receives, 
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On our arrival we were condu£led to a neat, plain apartment in the convent, of two 
rooms furniflied with mere necelTaries, and we were fupplied by the fervants with fuch 
food and wine as we requefted, at a very moderate expence. To this ufeful fpecies- of 
bofpitality, we were obliged for a comfortable night's reft. ay miles. 

The 1 6th. The principal objed): which had induced us to take Montferrat in our 
w'ay, was the anfazing profpedl: commanded from the top of the mountain, and from 
the various hermitages deferibed by Mr. Thicknefs. This morning we walked up the 
hill, but the weather proved fo perverfe to our views, both in mounting and defeend- 
ing, th.'it vre were the whole time in the clouds. I fhould moft willingly have ftaid 
two or three days here, and waited for a better time ; but iny friend was in fuch a 
hurry to return to Bagnere to the Count de la Rochefoucauld, that we muft have fepa- 
rated, had I done it. In fuch tours as thefe, it is always heft to take a fuperfluity of 
time ; a thing very diflicult to do when one travels in company y and that of Monf. L. 
was much too valuable and interefting to me to allow fuch a queftion for a mo- 
ment. All we could do in our elevated fttuatioc, was to mortify ourfelves with ima- 
gining the prodigious profpeft before us, without a poffibility or feeing five hundred 
yards, for the clouds were beneath as well as around us. We ftopped at one of the 
hermitages, the inhabitant of which, a Maltefe of a gentleman-like deportment and 
manners, received us hofpitably and politely, fetting out bread, wine, and fruit. Hu 
lamented our ill luck, telling us that the iiland of Majorca w'as* diftindly to be feen 
from his little garden, which we viewed with pleafure, but fhould have been better 
pleai^ to have feen Majorca. But though the diftant profpeft was thus excluded, we 
had the opportunity to examine and admire the uncommon and ftriking form of 
the rocks, of which this moft interefting mountain is compofed y the whole feems one 
vaft mafs of pudding ftone. 

Leave the convent, and take the road for Barcelona, which, in- richnefs of vegetable 
accompaniment, is inferior to that by which we came ; we were feveral miles defeend- 
ing. Pafs Orcvotcau, where is a hedge of aloes four feet high : here we are in a high 
road, for we meet for the firft time a cabriolet. Pafs a wretched ftony defert, which 
yields only aromatic plants, fcattered with difmal evergreen oaks. Efparagara is the 
firft manufafluring town we met with ; woollen cloths, ftufis, and laces : the town is 
near a mile long. Near Martorell, fee the triumphal arch, faid to be built by Annibal; 
it has been lately repaired. In that town every one is employed in lace making ; they 
have, however, another occupation not quite fo agreeable to the eye, that of'picking 
vermin out of each other’s heads, in which numbers of them were employed ; nor can 
any thing be more (linking or filthy than their perfons, or more dirty than their houfes : 
to view either, is enough to iinprefs the idea, that cleanlinefs is one of the firft of the 
virtues,, and doubly fo in fuch a hot climate. No new houfes in any of thefe towns.. 
The country is difagreeable,. and' rendered worfe by many beds of torrents,. -without a 
drop of water; arid and hurtful to the eye. Apricots,, plumbs,, melons, &;c. ripe, 
And fold in' the flreets. 

Come to. a noble road,, which they are making at the expence of the lung ; fifty 
or fixty feet wide, and walled on the fide to fupport the earth, of which it' is formed. 
The country, now is far more populous and better built, many vines,, and much culti- 
vation. • 

It will probably be found, that the great reputation of this province has arifen from 
the improvements in the lower, fiat, and irrigated parts ;, if fo, it. ought to be diferi- 
minated ; for by far the larger part of it is mountainous, not lefs in proportion, I 
fliould conceive, than feven-eighths. Pafs a large paper mill ; and continuing on the 
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fame fine road, join another equally great and well made, that leads to Villa Franca. 
Turn to the left for Barcelona, and crofs a bridge of red granite, a folid, durable, 
and noble work, four hundred and forty paces long ; but, though built only eight 
years ago, is in a bad and inelegant ftile. Now meet a great number of carts and 
carriages, drawn by very fine mules, and mark every appearance of approaching a 
great city. Within two or three miles of it, there arc many villas and good buildings 
of all forts, fpreading to the right and left, and feen all over the country. I have 
been at no city fince we left Paris, whofe approach carries fuch a fece of animation 
and cheerfulnefs ; and confidering Paris as the capital of a great kingdom, and Barce- 
lona as that of a province only, the latter is more ftriking beyond all comparifon. 
This noble road does honour to' the prefent king of Spain ; it is carried in an even line 
over all narrot^ vales, fo that you have none of the inconveniencies which otherwife 
are the eflFeft of hills and declivities. A few palm trees add to the novelty of the prof- 
pedt to northern eyes. The firft view of the town is very fine, and the filuation truly 
beautiful. The laft half mile we were in great hade to be in time for the gates, as 
they are fliut at nine o’clock. We had had a burning ride of forty miles, and were 
a good deal fatigued, yet forced to undergo a ridiculous fearch, as every thing pays 
an entrfee to government on going into the town ; and we had ftill two miles 1 believe 
to pafs, firft to the French crown, which inn was full, and then to La Fonde, where 
we found good quarters. 

My friend thought this the moft fatiguing day he had ever experienced : the excef- 
five heat opprelTed him much ; and, indeed, travellers in general are much more pru- 
dent than to ride during the whole day in the middle of July, choofing rather to ex- 
pofe themfelves to fatigue here in the morning and evening only. But after a fuccef- 
iion of dog holes, with perpetual ftarving and moj tifiv-ation in the mountains, the 
contrail of this inn was great. It is a very good one, with many waiters, aflive and 
alert as in England. A good fupper, with fome excellent Mediterranean filh ; ripe 
peaches ; good wine ; the moft delicious lemonade in the world ; and good beds, all 
•tended to revive us ; but Monf. Lazowlki was too much fatigued for enjoying them. 
——40 miles. 

The 1 7th. View the town, which is large, and to the eye, in every ftreet, remark- 
ably populous ; many of them are narrow, which may be expeCted in an old town ; 
but there are alfo many others broader, with good houfes ; yet one cannnot on the 
whole confider it as well built, except as to public edifices, which are ereftcil in a 
magnificent ftile. There are fome confiderable openings, which, though not regular 
fquares, are ornamental, and have a good effed in fetting oflF the new buildings to the 
beft advantage. One quarter of the city, called Barcelonetta, is entirely new, and 
perfeflly regubr ; the ftreets cutting each other at right angles ; but the houfes are 
all fmall and low, being meant for the refidence of failors, little fliop keepers, and 
artizans : one front of this new town faces the quay. The ftreets are lighted, hut the 
dull fo deep in fome of them, efpecially the broader ones, that I know not whether 
they are all paved. The governor’s houfe and the new fountain are on a fcale, and in 
a ftile, which (hews that there are no mean ideas of cmbelliflimcnt here. The royal 
foundery for cannon is very great. The building fpacious, and, every thing feems ex- 
ecuted in a manner that proves no expence was fpared. The guns call are chiefly 
brafs : they are folid ; and fome twenty-four pounders boring ; perhaps in all mecha- 
nics the moft curious operation, and which Can never be viewed without paying fome 
homage to the genius that firft invented it. In time of war three hundred men are era- 
|tIoyed here ; but at prefent the number is not confiderable. 
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But the objcfl: at Barcelona which is the inoft ftriking, and which, according to my 
knowledge at lead, has no where a riyal, is the quay. The delign and execution are 
equally good. I guefs it about half a mile long. A low platform of ftone is built but 
a few feet above the water, dole to which the {hips are moored ; this is of breadth 
fufficient for goods and packages of all forts in loading and unloading the vclTels. 
A row of arched warehoufesopen on to this platfortn-, and over thole is the upper part 
of the quay on a level with the ftreet ; and for tlie convenience of going up or down 
from one to the other, there are gently Hoping ways for carriages, and alfo llair-cafcs. 
The whole is moll folidly erefled in hewn ftone, and linilhed in a manner that difeovers 
a true fpirit of magnificence in this moll ufeful fort of public works. The road by 
which we travelled for fevcral miles — the bridge by which we palTed the river — and 
this quay, arc works that will do lafting honour to the prefent ’king of Spain. 
There are now about 140 Ihips in the harbour; but the number fometimes much 
larger. 

It is impoflible to view fuch admirable works as the quay of Barcelona, without re- 
gretting the enormous fums v aft< d in war and bloodlhcd. No quarrel happens between 
two nations, but it cofts twenty luch quays; athoufand miles of magnificent road ; an 
hundred bridges; the pavement, lights, fountains, palaces, and public ornaments of 
fifty cities. I'o te ll a j)rince or a parliament {the latter wants this leflbn to the full as 
much as the former), that a war is as abfurd as it is cruel, for it will coft fo much 
money in figures, makes not the leaft impreflion ; they never fee the money, and the 
ex pence is of Ibmething ideal ; but to tell the king of Spain that it would coft the £f- 
curial, St. lldcfunfo, his palace at Madrid, and all the roads in his kingdom, and he 
would think very ferioufly before he engaged in it. To rcafon with a Brid/h parlia- 
ment, when her noify fadious orators are bawling for the honour of the Britilh lion, 
for the rights of commerce, and freedom of navigation ; that is, for a war — that fuch 
a war will coft an hundred millions fterling, and they are deaf to you. But let it coll 
them thofe roads on which they roll fo luxurioufly, the public bridges, and the great 
edifices that decorate the capital, and our other cities, if the members were willing at 
fuch a price to hazard a war, the people would probably pull down their houfes. 
Yet the cafes are precifely the fame; for if you fpend the money that would form 
ami build fuch things, you in clfed fpend the things thcmfelves. A very little calcu- 
lation would Ihew, that the expence of our three laft wars, which had no other effeft 
whatever but to fpill blood and fill gazettes, would have made the whole ifland of 
CJj oat Britain a garden ; her whole coaft a quay ; and have converted all the houfes in 
hei towns into palaces, and her cottages into houfes. But to return. 

Tht manufadorics at Barcelona arc confiderable. There is every appearance as 
you walk the ftreels of great and a6live induflry ; you move no where without hearing 
the creak of ftocking engines. Silk is wrought into handkerchiefs, though not on fo 
great a fcale as at Valencia ; ftockings, laces, and various ftufi's. They have alfo fome 
woollen fabrics, but not confiderable. The chief bufinefs of the place is that of conv- 
miffion ; the amount of the trade tranfaded is confiderable, though not many flups 
belong to the port. 

The indultry and trade, however, which have taken root, and profpered in this city, 
have withftood the continued fyftem of the court to deal feuerely with the whole pro- 
vince of Catalonia. The famous efforts which the Catalans made to place a prince of 
the houfe of Auftria on the throne of Spain, were not foon forgotten by the princes of 
the houfe of Bourbon, to their diflionour. Heavy taxes have been laid on the people ; 
and the whole province continues to this day difarmed ; fo that a nobleman cannot 
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wear a fword, unlcfs privileged to do it by grace or office ; and this goes fo far, that 
in order to be able to fhew this mark of diftiuction, they are known to get thcmfelves 
enrolled, as famihars of the inquifition, an ()frice which carries with it that licence. 

I note this correctly according to the information given me ; but I hope the perfon who 
gave it was miftakcn. For the nobility to (hop to fuch a meanneft, and the court to 
drive men to fuch unworthy means of diftindion, fourfcore years after their olfence, 
which was fidelity to the prince whom they efteemed their lawful fovereign, fuch an 
aft reflefts equal diflionour upon the nobility and the crown. The mention of the in- 
quifition made us enquire into the prefeut ftate of that holy office, and we were inform- 
ed, that it was now formidable only to perfons of very notorious ill fame ; and that 
whenever it docs act againft offenders, an inquifitor comes from Madrid to conduft the 
procefs. Frorrv the expreffions, however, which were ufed, and the inftances given, 
it appeared (hat they take cognizance of cafes not at all conneffed with faith in reli- 
gion ; and that if men or women are guilty of vices, which render them offenfive, 
this was the power that interpofed ; an account, in my opinion, by no means favour- 
able for the circumftance, wffiich was fuppofed molt to limit their power, was the cxijlick 
nature of the offence, viz. being againfl the Catholic faith, and by no means againft 
public morals, to fecure which is an objefl for very different judicatures in every 
country. 

The markets here are now full of ripe figs, peaches, melons, and the more common 
fruits in great profufion. J bought three large peaches for a penny, and our laqua'ts 
de place faid, that I gave too much, and paid like a foreigner ; but they have not the 
flavour of the fame fruit in England. In the gardens there are noble orange trees loaded 
with fruit, and all forts of garden vegetables in the greateft plenty. The climate 
here in winter may be conjedured from their having green peafe every month in the 
year. 

View the very pretty fort to the fouth of the town, which is on the fummit of a hiH 
that commands a vaft profpedl by fea and land. It is exceedingly well built and well 
kept. Notwithftanding this fort to the fouth, and a citadel to the north of the 
town, corfairs in time of war have cut filhing veffels out of the road, and very near the 
.{hore. 

In the evening to the play ; the theatre is very large, and the feats on Ae two fides 
of the pit (for the centre is at a lower price) extremely commodious; each' feat is fe- 
parate, fo that you fit as in an elbow chair. A Spaniffi comedy was reprefented, and 
an Italian opera after it. We were furprized to find clergymen in every part of the 
houfe ; a circumftance never feen in France. Twice a week they have an Italian 
opera, and plays the other evenings. In the centre of the pit on benches the common 
people feat theipfelves. I faw a blackfmlth, hot from the anvil, with his (hirt lleeves 
tucked above his elbows, who enjoyed the entertsdnment equally with the heft compa- 
ny in the boxes, and probably much more. Every well dreffed perfon was in the 
French faffiion ; but there were many who ftill retained the Spaniffi mode of wearing 
their hair without powder, in a thick black net which hangs down the back; nothing 
can have a worfe efteft, or appear more offenfive in fo hot a climate. 

The 1 8 th. On leaving the town, we were fearched again, which feems both ufelefs 
and burthenfome. Enter immediately an extraordinary feene of watered cultivation, 
fo fine, that I fuppofe it has given the general reputation to the whole province. The 
Indian fig, called here figua de Maura, grows fix or feven feet high, very branching 
and crooked ; the arms at bottom as thick as the thigh of a common man ; thefe and 
many aloes in the hedges. At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, meet with the 
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firft- vineyards ; but the hills here, for the moft jjart, come down to the fea ; and where 
they do not, tlie vale is not more than half a mile wide, Lycium in the hedges ; 
oranges in the gardens ; a few palm trees with vines around them. All here enclofcd, 
and the men mending gaps in their hedges. The appearance of induftry on this coaft 
IS as great aspoflible. Numbers of fi/liing boats and nets, with rows of good white 
houfes on the fca fide; ajid while the men are adive in their fifheries, the women arc 
equally bufy in making lace. Dine at Gremah ; many large villages and fcattcred 
houfes all the way. Wherever there is an opening in the mountains, more diftant and 
fiill higher ones arc feen ; a circumftance which unites with the vaft view from Mont- 
ferrat, and flicvi's that all behind is mountainous, and that the vales are no where large. 
Pafs a valley, part highly cultivated, but the roll; tor a quarter of a mile of breadth to- 
tally ruined by a torrent. Reach Martaro, a large town of white and tlean well built 
houfes, the ftreets crofling each other at right angles. The inhabitants appear ex- 
ceedingly indullrious; there are fomc flocking engines and lace-makers at every cor- 
ner. Every houfc has one large door, which forves both for door and window to 
that room ; an undoubted proof of the warmth of the climate. 1 am forry to 
add, that here alfo the induftry of catching vermin in each other’s heads is very 
adive. 

Pafs Arenys, a large town, where (hip-building feems a bufinefs of fome confe- 
quence : making thread lace univerfal here ; the thread comes froiii France. Canct, 
another large town, employed in (hip-building, fifliing, and making lace. All thefc 
towns are well built, with an equal appearance of general induftry, and its infeparablc 
companion, private comfort. Every ferap of flat land well cultivated, and the hills co- 
vered with vines. 

At Callella, a large town like the former, full of induftiy, but the inn no better 
than in the mountains, a (linking, dirty, dreadful hole, without any thing to eat or 
drink but for muleteci's ; yet we are now in the high road from Paris to Madrid.——— 
36 miles. 

The 19th. I.eave Callella, and in lefs than a league come to Pineda, another large 
town, and pafs Malgrat, which is not fo well built as the preceding, but much lace 
made in it. 

The road here turns from the fea into an enclofcd woodland. Pomegranates make 
very fine thick hedges. There are old caftles on the hills to defend the coaft againfl: 
the Africans. Houfes fcattered every where, a feature elTential to a fine countiy, 
and an agreeable landfcape. Poplai's planted in fome fields, and vines trained from 
one to another. From reading accounts of this hufbandry, I had formed an idea 
that it muft be Angularly beautiful to fee feftoons of vines hanging from tree to 
tree *, but there is nothing either pleafmg or ftriking in it. The Pyrenees are 
now in front, with very high mountains to the left, with their heads in the clouds. 

Pafs for feveral miles a country much mixed with waftes ; and come to a very large 
one, fpreading over feveral extenfive hills for many miles, that prefents an extraordina- 
ry fpcftacle to northern eyes. It is a thicket of aromatic plants, and beautiful flower- 
ing (hrubs, with but a fmall mixture of plants common in England. Large fpreading 
myrtles three or four feet high, jelTamines, honey-fuckles, lavender, rofemary, bay, 
lentifeus, tamarife, caflia, &c. &c. but all nuifances here even worfe than heath with us, 
for we fee neither (heep nor goats. Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome miles 
on gentle (lopes, and come again to a thick woodland enclofed country, like fome parts 
of England. Many hedges of the yellow blollbmed prickly acacia, which anfwers well 
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for that purpofe. Reach Girona, an old town walled and fortified with foine redoubts, 
and a fort on the hill above it j but not kept up, nor indeed would it flop an anny 
half an hour. Here is a cathedral and a bifliop, who gave us his bleffing as we pafled 
him, drawn in his coach by fix mules. His revenue is 24,000 French livres ; there are 
$urecs, who have from 1 20a to 2000 livres. They tithe no live ftock. They have 
no manufadures of any confequence, and no relburce but that of agriculture ; yet, 

what is extraordinary, Caftilian and French workmen come hither for employment. 

26 miles. 

Snow is on the Pyrenees as well as at Bagnere de Luchon. 

July 21. Leave Junquerras, where the countenances and manners of the people 
would make one beliewf: all the inhabitants were finugglers. Come to a molt noble 
road, which thfe king of Spain is making ; it begins at the pillars that mark the boun- 
daries of the two monarchit;:, joining with the French road ; it is admirably executed. 
Here take leave of Spain and re-enter France : the contrail is ftriking. When one 
crolTcs the fea from Dover to Calais, the preparation and circumltance of a naval 
paffage lead the mind by fome gradation to a change; but here, without going 
through a town, a barrier, or even wall, you enter a new world. From the natural 
and miferable roads of Catalonia, you tread at once on a noble caufeway, made with 
all the folidity and magnificence that diftinguifli the highways of France. Inflcad of 
beds of torrents ydu have well built bridges ; and from a country wild, defert, and 
poor, we found ourfelves in the midll of cultivation and improvement. Every other 
circumllance fpoke the fame language, and told us by ligns not to be milhiken, that 
fome great and operating caufe worked an effeO: too clear to be mifunderflood. The 
more one fees, the more I believe we fhall be led to think, that there is but one all- 
powerful caufe that inftigates mankind, and that is government! — Others form excep- 
tions, and give fhades of difference and diftindlion, but this afts with permanent and 
univerfal force. The prefent inllance is remarkable; for RoulTillon is in faft a part of 
Spain ; the inhabitants are Spaniards in language and in cuftoms ; but they are under 
a French government. 

Great range of the Pyrenees at a diflance. Meet Ihcphcrds that fpeak the Catalan. 
The cabriolets we meet arc Spanilli. 'I'he farmers threfli their corn like the Spaniards. 
The inns and thehoufes are the fame. Reach Perpignan; there I parted with Monfi 
Lazowiki He returned to Bagnere de Luchon, but 1 had planned a tour in Langue- 
doc, to fill up the lime to fpare. -151111108. . 

'I’lie 22d. The Duke de la Rochefoucauld had given me a letter to Monfieur Barri 
dc Laffeufes, major of a regiment at Perpignan, and who, he laid, underftood agricul- 
ture, and would be glad to converfe with me on the I’ubjeft. I Tallied out in the morning 
to find him, but being Sunday, he was at his country feat at Pia, about a league from 
the town. I had a roalling walk thither, over a dry ftony country under vines. 
Monfieur, Madame, and Madcmoifelle de Laffeufes, received me with great politenefs. 

1 explained the motives of my coming to France, which were not to run idly through 
the kingdom with the common herd of travellers, but to make myfelf a mailer of their 
agriculture ; that if I found any thing good and applicable to England, I might copy 
it. He commended the defign greatly ; faid it was travelling with a truly laudable 
motive ; but expreffed much aftonilhment, as it was fo uncommon and was very fare 
there was not , a fingle Frenchman in all England on Inch an errand. He defired I 
wotild fpend the day with him. I found the vineyard the chief part of his hulbandry, 
but he had fome arable land, managed in the lingular manner of that province. He 
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pointed to a village which he faid was Rivefaha, which produced /bsiie of the niol^ fa- 
mous wine in France ; at dinner I found that it merited its reputation. In the evening 
retiirnt'd to Perpignan, after a day fertile in ufeful information. 8 miles. 

The 2 3d. Take the road to Narbonne. JPafs Rivefalta. Under the mountain there 
Ls the largeft fpring I ever faw. Otters-Pool and Holywell are buliblcs to it. It riu 3 
at the foot of the rock, and is able to turn immediately many mills ; being at once rather 
a river than a fpring. Pafs an uninterrupted flat walle, without a Angle tree, houfe, or 
village for a confiderable diltance : by much the ugliefl; country I have feen in France. 
Great quantities of corn every where treading out with mules as in Spain. Dine at 
Sejean, at the Soleil, a good new inn, where 1 accidentally met with the Marquis de 
Trelfan. He told me, that I muft be a lingular perlbn to travel fo far with no other ob- 
jeft than agriculture : he never knew nor beard of the like ; but apprbvcd much of the 
plan, and wilhed he could do the fame. 

The roads here are llupendous works. I paflfed a hill, cut through to eafe a tlefcent, 
that was all in the folid rock, and coll 90,000 livres (3,937!.) yet it extends but a few 
hundred yards. Three leagues and an half from Sejean to Narbonne cod i, 80c, 000 
Hvres (78,750!.). 'i'hefe ways are fuperbeven to a folly. Enormous fums have been 
fpent to level even gentle flopcs. The caufeways are raifed and walled on each fide, 
forming one folid mafs of artificial road, carried acrofs the vallies to the height of fix, 
feven, or eight feet, and never lefs than fifty wide. There is a bridge of a fingle arch, 
and a caufeway to it, truly magnificent ; we have not an idea of what fuch a road is in 
England. The traflic of the way, however, demands no fuch exertions; one- third of 
the breadth is beaten, one-third rough, and one-third covered with weeds. In thirty- fix 
miles, 1 have met one cabriolet, half a dozen carts, and fome old women with alTos. 
For what all this wafte of treafure ?— In Languedoc, it is true, thefe works are not done 
by corvees ; but there is an injullice in levying the amount not far fliort of them. The 
money is raifed by tailles, and, in making the aflblTment, lands held by a noble tenure are 
fo much eafed, and others by a bafe one fo burthened, that one hundred and twenty 
arpents in this neighbourhood, held by the former, pay 90 livres and four hundred pof- 
feffed by a plebeian right, which ought proportionally to pay 300 livres, is, infiead of 
that, airefled at 1400 livres. At Narbonne, the canal which joins that of Languedoc 
deferves attention ; it is a very fine work, and will, they fay, be finiflied next month. 
•——36 miles. 

The 24th. Women without (lockings, and many without flioes ; but if their feet are 
poorly clad, they have a fuperb confolation in walking upon magnificent caufeways ; 
the new road is fifty feet wide, and fifty more digged away or deftroyed to make it. 

The vintage itfelf can hardly be fuch a feene of aftivity and animation as this univerfal 
one of treading out the com, with which all the towns and villages in I-:anguedoc are 
now alive. The com is all roughly ftacked around a dry firm fpot, where great num- 
bers of mules and horfes are driven on a trot round a centre, a woman bolding the reins, 
and another, or a pr\ or two, with whips drive ; the men fupply and clear the floor ; 
other parties are dreffing, by throwing the corn into the air for the wind to blow away 
the chaff. Every foul is employed, and with fuch an air of cheerfulnefs, that the people 
feem as well pleafed with their labour, as the farmer himfelf with his great heaps of wheat. 
The feene is uncommonly animated and joyous. 1 (lopped *and alighted often to fee 
their method ; I was always very civilly treated, and my wiihes for a good price for 
the farmer, and not too. good a one for the poor, well received. This method, which 
entirely faves barns, depends abfolutely on climate : from my leaving Bagnere de Lu- 
chon to this moment, all through Catalonia, Rouffillon, and this part of Languedoc, 
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there has been nothing like rain ; but one unvarying clear bright Iky and burning fun, 
yet not at all fuffocating, or to me even unpleafant. I alked whether they weri not 
fometimes caught in the rain ? they faid, very rarely indeed j but if rain did come, it is 
feldom more than a heavy fliower, which a hot fun quickly fucceeds and dries every thing 
fpeedily. 

The canal of Languedoc is the capital feature of all this country. The mountain 
through which it pierces is infulated, in the midft of an extended valley, and only half 
a mile from the road. It is a noble and ftupendous work, goes through the hill about 
the breadth of three toifes, and was digged without (hafts. 

Leave the road, and crolfing the canal, follow it to Beziers ; nine fluice-gates let the 
water down the hill to join the river at the town. — A noble work ! The port is broad 
enough for foui*^ large vclTcIs to lie abreaft ; the greateft of them carries from ninety to 
.one hundred tons. Many of them were at the quay, fome in motion, and every fign 
of an animateu buhnefs. This is the beft fight I ha^'e feen in Frar. / Here Louis 
XIV. thou art triuy great I — Here with a geiioroiis anvl benign: hand, thou difpenfeft 
cafe and wealth to thy people ! — Si jn, w, y nai... h’ ideed have been revered ! 

To effeft this noble work, '^f uiiiting th* tv.o feas, Icfs money was e. lended than to be- 
fiege Turin, or to feizc Strafb'^ui g like a -obbci’ Such an (.mployment of the revenues 
of a great kingdom is the only laudabh wa^ of an* ’ arcl. s acv^airiag Immortality ; all 
other means make their names furvi e with tl.ofe only jf the inc£..diaries, robbers, and 
violators of mankind. The canal pafTes inrougj the river for about half a league, fe- 
parated from it by walls which arc cove ad in Hoods ; and then turns off for Cette. 
Bine at Beziers. Knowing that Monf. I’Abbe Rozier, the celebrated editor of the 
Journal Phyfiquc, and who is now publilhing a dictionary of hulbandry, which in France 
has much reputation, lived and farmed near Beziers, I enquired at the inn the way to 
his houfe. They told me that he had left Beziers two years, but that the houfe was to 
be feen from the (Ireet, and accordingly loey ih' 'ed it me from fomething of a fquare 
open on one fide to the country ; adding, that it belonged now to a M^nf. de Rieufe, 
who had purchafed the eftate of the Abbe. 'J > view the farm of a man celebrated for 
his writings, wiks an objeCt, as it would at lead enable nu, in reading his hook, to un- 
derftand better the allufions he might make to the foil, fitua' in, and other circum- 
llanccs. I was forry to hear at the table d’hfitc, much ridicule thrown on tlie Abbd 
Rozier’s hufbandry, that it had rUifk ma' ■i'lj.'ide; ‘n particular, they 

treated his paving his vineyarus as a ridiculous circuimiance. ouch an experiment 
feemed remarkable, and I was glad to hear of it, that I might defire to fee thefe paved 
vineyards. The Abbe here, as a farmer, is jud that character which every man will 
be fure to have who departs from the .nethods of bir neighbours; for it is not in the 
nature of countrymen, that any body fliould come among them who can prefume with 
impunity to think for himfelf. I alkt ! why he left the country ? and they gave me a 
curious anecdote of the Bilhop of Beziers cutting a road through the Abbe’s farm, at 
the cxpence of the province, to lead to the houfe of his (the bilnop’s miftrefs), which 
occafioned fuch a quarrel, that Monf. Rozier could (lay no longer in the country. 
This is a pretty feature of a government : that a man is to be forced to fell his eftate, and 
driven out of a country, becaufe bifliopsmake love— I fuppofe to their neighbours’ wives, 
as no ether love is falhioliable in France. Which of my neighbours’ wives will tempt 
the Bilhop of Norwich to make a road through my farm, and drive me to fell Bradfield ? 
1 give my authority for this anecdote, the chat of a table d’hdte ; it is as likely to be 
bGi as true ; but Languedocian bilhops are certainly not £ngli(h ones. Monfieur de 
received me politely, and fatisfied as many of my enquiries as he could ; for he 

knew 
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knew little more of the Abbes hufbandry than common report, and what the farm itfelf 
told him. As to paved vineyards, there was no fuch thing: the report muft have taken 
rife from a vineyard of Burgundy grapes, which the Abbe planted in a new manner ; 
he fee them in a curved form, in a fofs, covering them only with flints in ftead of earth ; 
this fucceeded well. I walked over the farm, which is beautifully lituated, on the Hope 
and top of a hill, which commands Beziers, its rich vale, its navigation, and a Hne ac- 
companyment of mountains. 

Beziers has a fine promenade ; and is becoming, they fay, a favourite refidence for 
the Englifh, preferring the air to that of Montpellier. Take the road to Pezenas. It 
leads up a hill, which commands, for forae time, a view of the Mediterranean. I’hrough 
all this country, but particularly in the olive grounds, the cricket ( cicala ) makes a con- 
ftant, fharp, monotonous noife ; a more odious companion on the roali can hardly be 
imagined. Pezenas opens on a very fitu? countj^, a vale of fix or eight leagues extent 
all cultivated ; a beautiful mixture of -ines, mulherrievs, olives, towns, and fcattered 
houfes, with a great deal of fme lu 'rn - j the whole bounded bv gentle hills, cultivated 
to their tops. At fupp''" , it the table d’h.ote, we w'ere waited ’>n by a female without 
(hoes or ftockings exquitite'/ ugly and difluiin;. odours not ol -ofes : there were, how- 
ever, a croix dc 3 t. Louis, a. - two or three njcrcautile-looking people, who prated 
with her very familiarly ; at an ordinary ol farmers, at t^ie poorelt and remoteft market 
village in England, lach ’’ anii 'al would not be allowed by the landlord to enter his 
houfe ; or by the guefts their room. 32 miles. . 

The _5th. The road, in crofTing a valley to and from a bridge, is a magnificent 
walled caufeway, more than a mile long, ten yards wide, and from eight to twelve feet 
high ; with ftone ports on each fide at every fix yards — a prodigious work. I know 
nothing more ftriking to a traveller than the roads of Languedoc : we have not in Eng. 
land a conception of fuch exertions ; they are fplenclid and fuperb ; and if I could free 
my mind of the recol' 'iftion of the uniuil taxa.ion which pays them, I fhouid travel with 
admiratioi’ at .he magnificence difplayed by tlie States of this province. The police 
of thefe roads L however extciable — for I I'carccly meet a cart but the driver isafleep 
in it. 

Taking the road to Montpellier, pafs through a pleafing country ; and by another 
immenl’e walled caufeway, twelve yards broad ar ' three high, leading clofe to the fea. 
To Gigean, near Frontignan and Montbufii.,famo,.afor their mufeat wines. Approach 
Montpellier ; the environs, for near a league, are delicious, and more highly ornamented 
than any thing I have feen in France. Vilfas well built, clean, and comfortable, with 
every appearance of wealthy owners, are fpreaJ thickly 1 hrough the country. They are, 
in general, pretty fquare buildings ; forae very large. Montpellier, with the air rather 
of a great capital than of a provincial town, covers a hill tiiat fwells proudi) to the view. 
But on entering it, you experience a difappointment. from narrow, ill-built, crooked 
ftreets, but full of people, and apparently alive with bufinefs ; yet there is no confi. 
derable manufa£Iure in the place ; the principal are verdigreafe, filk handkerchiefs, 
blankets, perfumes, and liqueurs. The great objedl for a rtranger to view is the pro- 
menade, or fquare, for it partakes of both, called the Perou. There is a magnificent 
aqueduft on three tiers of arches for fupplying the city with water, from a hill at a 
confiderable dirtance ; a very noble work ; a chateau d^eau reteives the water in a cir- 
cular bafon, from which it falls into an external refervoir, to fupply the city, and 
the jets (feau that cool the air of a garden below, the whole in a fine fquare confi- 
derably elevated above the furrounding ground, walled in with a balluftrade, and 
other mural decorations, and in the centre a good equeftrian ftatue of Louis XIV. 

Q 2 There 
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There is an air of real grandeur and magnificence in this ufeful work, that ftruck me 
more than any thing at Verfailles. The view is alfo fingularly beautiful. To the fouth, 
the eye wanders with delight over a rich vale, fpread with villas, and terminated by the 
fea. lo the north, aferies of cultivated hills. On one fide, the vaft range of the Py- 
renees trend away till loft in remotenefs. On the other, the eternal fnows of the Alps 
pierce the clouds. The whole view one -of the moft ftupendous to be feen, when a clear 
Iky approximates thefe diftant objects. ^3 ^ miles. 

The 26th. The fair of Beaucaire fills the whole country with bufinefs and motion ; 
meet many carts loaded ; and nine diligences going or coming. Yefterday and to-day 
the hotted; 1 ever experienced ; we had none like them in Spain-~the dies much worfe 
than the heat.—— —30 miles. 

The 27th. The amphitheatre of Nifmes is a prodigious work, which fhews how well 
the Romans had adapted thefe edifices to the abominable ufes to which they were ercti- 
ed. The convenience of a theatre that could hold feventeen thoufand fpedators without 
confufton ; the magnitude; the maffive and fubftantial manner in which it is built with- 
out mortar, that has withftood the attacks of the weather, and the worfe depredations 
of the barbarians in the various revolutions of fixteen centuries, all ftrike the attention ’ 
forlably. 

1 viewed the Maifon Quarrd lad; night ; again this morning, and twice more in the 
day ; it is beyond comparifon the mod; light, elegant, and pleafing building I ever 
beheld. Without any magnitude to render it impofing ; without any extraordinary 
magnificence to furprize, it rivets attention. Th^e is a magic harmony in the pro- 
portions that charms the eye. One can fix on no particular part of pre-eminent beauty; 
it is one perfed; whole of fymmetry and grace. What an infatuation in modem archi- 
te£ls, that can overlook the chafte and elegant fimplicity of tafte, manifeift in fuch a 
work, and yet rear fuch piles of laboured foppery and heavinefs as are to be met with 
in France ! The temple of Diana, as it is called, and the ancient baths, with their mo- 
dern reftoration, and the promenade, form part of the fame feene, and are magnificent 
decorations of the city. 1 was, in relation to the baths, in ill luck, for the water was 
all drawn off, in order to clean them mid the canals. The Roman pavements are fin- 
gularly beautiful, and in high prefervation. My quarters at Nifmes were at the Louvre, 
a large, commodious, and excellent inn — the houfe was almoft as much a fair from 
morning to night as Beaucaire itfclf could be. I dined and fupped at the table d*h6te ; 
the cheapnefs of thefe tables fuits my finances, and one fees fomething of the manners 
of the people ; we fat down from twenty to forty at every meal, moft motley companies 
of French, Italians, Spaniards, and Germans, with a Greek and Armenian ; and I was 
informed, that there is hardly a nation in Europe or Afia, that has not merchants at this 
gre at fair, chiefly for raw filk, of which ihany millions in value are fold in four days ; 
all the other commodities of the world are to be found there. 

One circumftance 1 muft remark on this numerous table d’hote, becaufe it has ftruck 
me repeatedly, which is the taciturnity of the French. I caihe to the kingdom expefl- 
ing to have my ears conftantly fatigued with the infinite volubility and, fpirits of the 
people, of which fo many perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe, by their Englifti fire- 
fides. ^ At Montpellier, though fifteen perfoqs and fome of them ladies were prefent, I 
found it impofiible tp. make them break their inflexible filence with more than a mono- 
fyllable, and the whole company fat more like an aflembly of tongue-tied quakers, than 
the mixed company of a people famous for loquacity. Here allb, at Nifmes, with a dif- 
ferent party at every meal it is the fame ; not a Frenchman will open his lips. To-day 
at dinner, hcpelefe of that nation, and fearing to lofe the ufe of an organ they had fo 
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little inclination to employ, I fixed myfelf by a Spaniard, and having been fo lately 
in his country, I found him ready to converfe, and tolerably communicative ; and 
indeed we had more converfation than thirty other perfons maintained among them- 
felves. 

The aSth^^ ' in the morning to the Pont du Card, through a plain co- 
vered with of olives to the left» but much wafte rocky land. At the 

firft view of’thlit, eddbrated aq:uedu£):, J was rather difappointed, having expefted 
fomething of nUtgnitude ; but foon found the error : I was, on examining it 

more nearly* -cbW^ncell tirat it poffefled every quality that ought to make a ftrong 
imprefiion. It iS R ftupendous work ; the magnitude} and the malfive folidity of the 
architoilure, which may probably endure two or three thoufand years more, united 
with the undoubted ottuity of the undertaking, to give us a high idea* of the fpirit of 
exertion which' executed tt for the fupply of a provincial town : the furprife, however, 
may teafe, when W.e confider the nations enflaved that were the workmen. — Return- 
ing to Kilmes, meet many merchants returning from the fair ; each with a child’s 
drum tied to his cloak-bag : my own little girl was too much in my head not to love 
them for this mark of attention to their children ; — but why a drum ? Have they not 
had enough of the military in a kingdom, where they are excluded from all the ho- 
nours, .‘dpeft, and emoluntent, that can flow from the fword ?— I like Nifraes much ; 
and if the inhabitants be at all on a par with the appearance of theft city, I Ihould pre- 
fer it for a refidence to moft, if not all the towns I have feen in France. The theatre 
however, is a capital point, in that Montpellier is faid to exceed it. 24 miles. 

The 29th. Irafs fix leagues of dilagreeable country to Sauve. Vines and olives. 
The chateau of Monf. Sabbarier ftrikes in this wild country ; he has inclofed much 
with dry walls, planted many mulberries and olives, which are young, thriving, and 
well inclofed, yet the foil is lo (tony, that no earth is vifible ; ibme of his walls are 
four feet thick, and one of them' twelve thick and five high, whence it feems, he 
thinks moving the (tones a neceffary improvement, which I much queftion. He has 
built three or four new farm houfes ; I iuppofe he refides on this ellate for improving 
it. I hope he does not ferve ; t|iat no moon-lhine purfuit may divert him from a con- 
du£t honourable to himfelf, and beneficial to his country. — Leaving Sauve, I was 
much fti iuk with a large traft of land, feemingly nothing but huire rocks; yet moKl 
of it inclofed and planted with the moil indufirious attention. Every man has an olive, 
a mulberry, an almond, or a peach-tree, and vines feattered among them ; fo that the 
whole ground is covered with the oddefi mixture of thefe plants and buiging- rocks, 
that can be conceived. The inhabitants of this village deferve encouragement for their 
induftry ; and if I were a French miniilcr, they Ihould have it. They would fooii 
turn all the deferts around them into gardens. Such a knot of a&ive hufiiandmen, 
who turn their rocks into feenes of fertility, becaufe 1 fuppofe tiheir own, would do 
the lame by the wailes, jf animated by the fame omnipotent prindple. pine at St. 
Hyppolite, with ^gbt proteftant merchants returning home to B,'<buveige,.foom the 
fair of Beaucaire ; as jwf parted at the feme time, we travelled tosher ; and fronj, 
their converfafion. .1 feme circttmlbinces of which 1 to tie informed ; 

they told me alfo, that mnlb«rnee extend beyond Vigai^^jb^'tSlen, and «^eeially 
about Milhaud» ak^df take their place, are in very jMBlliHquaiitities. 

My Rouvetge friends prefl!^ me to pafs with them to and Roden* afluring 

me, that the cheapnefe of then* province was fo great, that it would tempt me to live 
lome tim“ amongfi them. That 1 might have a houfe at Milhaud, of four tbkrable 
rooms on a floor furnifhed, (or twelve louis a-year ; and live in the utmoil plenty 

with 
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wiiliall my family, if I would bring tlieinover, for a hundred louisa-yeari that there 
were many families of noblefle, who fub/ifted on fifty, and even on twonty..five a-year. 
Such anecdotes of cheapnefs are only curious when confidcrctl in a political light, as 
contributing on one hand to the welfare of individuals ; and on the other, as contribu- 
ting to the pro/perity, wealth, and power of the kingdom ; if I fliould meet with 
many fuch mfiancts, andalfo with others dirc6tly contrary, it will be neceflary tocon- 
fiJer them more at large. 30 miles. 

The 30th. Going out of Gauge, I was furprifed to find by far the greateft exer- 
tion in irrigation which 1 had yet feen in France ; and then pal's by fbnie Ifeep moun- 
tains, highly cultivated in terraces. Much watering at St. Laurence. The feenery 
very intfreftiug to a farmer. From Gange, to the mountain of rough ground which 
I crolfed, the ride has been the moll interelling which I have taken in France ; the 
efl'oit. of indullry the mofl vigorous ; the animation the moll lively. An aftivity has 
been here, that has fwept away all diilicuities before it, and lias cloathed the very rocks 
■with verdure. It v.^ould be a difgrace to common Icnl'e to alk the caufe : the enjoyment 
of property mull have done it. ' Give a man the I'ccurc pofii'llioii of a bleak rock, 
and he will turn it into a garden ; give him a nine year’s leafc of a garden, and he will 
convert it into a defert. I’o Montadier over a rough mountain covered with box and la- 
vender ; it is a beggarly village, with an auberge that made me almoft {lirink.. Some 
cut-throat figures Wire eating black bread, ■whole vifages b-ad I'o much of the gaUies that 
1 thought 1 heard their chains rattle. 1 looked at their legs, aivd could not but imagine 
they had no bufmels to be free. There is a fpecies of countenance fo horribly bad, that 
it is impoliible to be miftaken in one’s reading. 1 was quite alone, and abfolutely with- 
out arms. Till this moment, 1 had not dreamt of carrying pillols : I Ihould now have 
been better fatisfied, if I had had them. The mailer of the auberge, who feemed 
firft coufintohis guclts, procured for me fome wretched bread with difficulty, but it was 
not black.— No meat, no eggs, no legumes, and execrable wine : no corn for my mule ; 
no hay ; no ftraw ; no graft ; the loaf fortunately was large ; 1 took a piece, and fliced 
the reft for my four-footed Spanifli friend, who ate it thankfully, but the aubergille grow- 
led. — Defcend by a winding and excellent road to Maudieres, where a vaft arch is thrown 
acroft the torrent. Paft St. Maurice, and crols a ruined forcll amongft fragments of 
trees. Defcend three hours, by a moll noble road Iiew'ii out of the mountain fide to 
Lodeve, a dirty, I’gly, ill built town, with crooked clofc ftreets, but populous, and 
very induftrious. — Here I drank excellent light and pleafing white wine, at 5s. a bot- 
tle. 36 miles. 

The 31ft. . Croft a mountain by a miferable road, and reach Beg de Rieux, which 
fhares with Carcaflbne, the fabric of Londiins, for the Levant trade.— Croft much 
walle to Beziers.— I met to-day with an inllance of ignorance in a well drcITed French 
merchant, that furprized me. He had plagued me with abundance of tirel’ome foolilh 
quellions, and then afked for the third or fourth time what country I was of. 1 told 
him I was a Chinefe. How far off is that country ?— I replied, two hundred leagues. 
Dc’ux cents lieux ! Diable ! c'eji un grand cbemin ! The other day a Frenchman alked 
me, after telling him I was an Englifliman, if we had trees in England ? — 1 replied, 
that we had a few. Had we any rivers?— Oh, none at all. Ah ma foi deft bientrijle! 
This incredible ignorance* when compared with the knowledge fo univerfally dilTemi- 
nated in' England, is to be attributed, like every thing elfc, to government.— -40 
miles. 

Auguft I. Leave Beziers, in order to go to Capeftanby the pierced mountain. 
Crofs the canal of Languedoc feveral times j and over many waftes to Pkraville. 

The 
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The Pyrenees now full to the left, anti their roots but a few leagues off. At Ca ’caf- 
fonne they carried mo to a fountain of muddy water, and to a gate of the banacks; 
but I was better pleafed to fee fevcral large good houfes of manufafturers, that fliew 
wealth.— —40 miles. 

The id. Pafs a confidcruble content, with a long line of front, and rife to Fanjour. 
16 miles. 

I’he 3d. At Mirepoix they are building a moff magnificent bridge of feven flat 
arches, each of fixty-four feet fpan, which will coft 1,800,000 litres, ‘(78,750!.); it 
has been twelve years eroding, and will be finifhed in two more. The weather for 
feveral days , has been as fine as poflible, .but very hot ; to-day the heat was fo difa- 
greeable, that 1 refted from twelve to three at Mirepoix ; and found it fo burning, that 
it was an effort to go half a quarter of a mile to view the bridge. The myriads of flies 
were ready to devour me, and I could hardly fupport any light in the room. Riding 
fatigued me, and 1 enquired for a carriage of fomo fort to carry me, while thefe great 
heats fliould continue ; 1 had done the fame at Carcaffonc ; but nothing like a cabrio- 
let of any fort was to be had. When it is rccolleded that that place is one of the mofl: 
confiderable manufaduring towns in France, containing fifteen thoufand people, and 
that Mirepoix is far from being a mean place, and yet not a voiture of any kind to be 
had, how will an tnglilhman blefs himfelf for the unlverfal conveniences that are fpread 
through his own country, in which 1 believe there is not a town of fifteen hundred 
people in the kingdom wliere poll chaifes and able horfes are not to be had at a mo- 
ment’s warning ! What a contraft ! This confirms the fad deducible from the 
little traffic on the roads even around Paris itfelf. Circulation is ftagnant in France.— 
The heat was lb great that I left Mirepoix difordered w'ith it: this was by far the hot- 
teft day that I ever felt. The hemifplicre feemed almoft in a flame with burning rays 
that rendered it impoffible to turn one’s eyes within many degrees of the radiant orb 
that now blazed in the heavens. — Crofs another fine new bridge of three arches; and 
come to a woodland, the firlt I had Icen for a great diftancc. Many vines about Pa- 
miers, w'hich is fituated in a beautiful vale, upon a fine river. The place itfelf is ugly, 
fUnking, and ill built ; with aii inn ! Adieu, Monf. Gafcit ; if fate fend me to I'uch 
another houfe as tlunc— be if an expiation for my fins! 28 miles. 

The 4th. Upon leaving Amons, there is the extraordinary fpedacle of a river 
iffuingout of a cavern in a mountain of rock ; on eroding the hill you fee where it ca- 
ters by another cavern.— It pierces the mountain. Mod countries, however, have 
inftances of rivers palfing under gnmncl. At St. Gcrond’s go to the Croix Blanche, 
the moft execrable receptacle of filth, vermin, impudence, and impofition that ever 
exercifed the patience, or wounded the feelings of a traveller. A withered hag^ the 
dienion of beafllinels, prefidcs there. 1 laid, not reded, in a chamber over a dable, 
whole rffluvia; through the broken .floor were the lead oiFenfive of the perfumes afford- 
ed by this hideous place. — It could give me nothing but two dale eggs, for which I 
paid, exclufive of all other charges, 20s. Sj>ain brought nothing to my eyes that 
equalled this fink, from which an Englifli hog would turn with difgull. But the inns 
all the way from Nifmes are wretched, exc .pt at Lodeve, Gange, CarcafTonne, and 
Mirepoix. St. Gerond’s mud have, from its appearance, fopr or five thoufand peo- 
ple. Pamiers near twice that number. A’Vhat can be the circulating connedion be- 
tween fuch maffes of people and other towns and countries, that can be held together 
and fupported by fuch inns ? There have been writers who look upon fuch obferva- 
lions as arifing merely from the petulance of travellers, but it fhews their extreme ig- 
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norancc. Such circumftanccs are political data. We cannot demand all the books of 
I'rance to be opened in order to explain the amount of circulation in that kingdom ; a 
politician raull therefore coiled it from fuch circuraftances as he can alcertain ; and 
among thefe, traffic on the great roads, and the convenience of the houfes prepared for 
the reception of travellers, tell us both the number and the condition of thoCe travellers ; 
by which term I chiefly allude to the natives, who move on buflneis or pleafure from 
place to place ; for if they be not confidcrable enough to caufe good inns, thofe who 
come from a diflance will not, which is evident from the bad accommodations even 
in the high road from Calais to Rome. On the contrary, go in England to towns 
that contain fifteen hundred, two thoufand, or three thoufand people, in fituations ab- 
folutely cut off /rom all dependence, or almuft: the expedalion ol what are properly 
called travellers, vet you will meet with neat inns, well drefl’ed and clean people keep- 
ing 'them, good furniture, and a refrelhing civility ; your fenfes may not be gratified, 
but they will not be offended ; and if you demand a poll chaife and a pair of horfes, 
the coll of which is not lefs than 8oi. in fpite of a heavy tax, it wall be ready to carry 
you whither you pleafe. Are no political conclufions to be drawn from this amazing 
contrail ? Tt proves that fuch a population in England have connetlions with other 
places to the amount offupporting fuch houfes. The friendly clubs of the inhabitants, 
the vifits of friends and relations, the parties of pleafure, the refort of farmers, the 
intercourfe with th^ capital and with other towns, form the fupport of good inns j and 
in a country where they afe not to be found, it is a proof that there is not the fame 
quantity of motion ; or that it moves by means of lefs wealth, lefs confumption, and 
lefs enjoyment. In this journey through Languedoc, I have paffed an incredible num- 
ber of fplendid bridges, and many fuperb caufeways. But this only proves the abfur- 
dity and opprellion of government. Bridges that coll 70 or 8o,c;ool. and immenfe 
caufeways to conne£t towns, that have no better inns than fuch as 1 have deferibed, 
appear to be grofs abfurdities. They cannot be made for the mere ufe of the inhabi- 
tants, becaufe one-fourth of the expence would anfwer the ptirpofe of real utility. 
They are therefore objefts of public magnificence, and confequently for the eye of 
travellers. But what traveller, with his perfon furtounded by the beggarly filth of an 
inn, and with all his fenfes offended, will not condemn fuch ihconfillencies, and will not 
wilh for more comfort and lefs appearance of fpleudour ? '30 miles. 

The 5th. To St. Martory is an almoft uninterrupted range of well inclofed and 
well cultivated country. —For an hundred miles pall, the women generally without 
flmes, even in the towns ; and in the country many men alfo.— The heat yefterday 
and to-day as intenfe as it was before : there is no bearing any light in the rooms ; all 
muff be fliut clofe, or none are tolerably cool : in going out of a light room into a 
dark one, though both to the north, there is a very fenfible coolnefs ; and out of a 
dark one into a roofed balcony, is like going into an oven. I have been advife'd every 
day not to llir till four o’clock. From ten in the morning till five in the afternoon, the 
heat makes all exercife moft uncomfortable ; and the flics are a curfe of Egypt. Give 
me the cold and fogs of England, rather than fuch a heat, ffioulcl it be laiting. The 
natives, however, affert, that this intenfity has now continued as long as it commonly 
does, namely, four or fiye days ; and that the greatefl. part even of the hotted months 
is much cooler than the weather is at prefent.— In two hundred and fifty miles didant, 
1 have met on the road two cabriolets only, and three miferable things like old Englifh 
one horfe chaifes ; not one gentleman j though many merchants as they call them* 
jielves, lach with two or three cloak-bags behind him: a icarcity of travellers that is 
amaziiig.—— *38 miles. 6 The 
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The 6th. To Bagnere de Luchon, rejoining my friends, and not difpleafed to have 
a little reft in the cool mountains, after fo burning aride.— — 28 miles. 

The loth. Finding our party not yet ready to fet out on their return to Paris, I 
determined to make life of the time there was yet to fpare, ten or eleven days, in a 
tour to Bagnere de Bigorre, to Bayonne, and to meet them on the way to Bourdeaux, 
at Aiich. This being fettled, I mounted my Englilh mare,- and took my laft leave of 
Luchon.— -28 miles. 

I’he 1 1. Pafs a convent of Bemardine monks, who have a revenue of 30,000 livres. 
It is fituated in a vale, watered by a charming chryftal ftream, and fome hills, cover- 
ed with oak, flielter it behind. — Arrive at Bagnere, which contains little worthy of 
notice, but it is much frequented by company on account of its waters. To the val- 
ley of Campan, of which 1 had heard great things, and which yet much furpaffed my 
expcftr.rion. It is quite different from all the other vales I have feen in the Pyrenees 
cr in Catalonia. The features and the arrangement novel. In general the richly cul- 
tivated flopes of thofe mountains are thickly enclofed ; this, on the contrary, is open. 
The vale itfelf is a flat range of cultivation and watered meadow, fpread thickly with 
villages and fcattered houfes. The eaftem boundary is a rough, fteep, and rocky 
mountain, and affords paffurage to goats and Iheep ; a contraft to the weftern, which 
forms the fingular feature of the fcene. It is one noble Iheet of com and grafs unen- 
clofed, and interfered only by lines that mark the divifion of properties, or the chan- 
nels that condur water from the higher regions for irrigating the lower ones ; the 
whole is one matchlefs flope of the richeft and moft luxuriant vegetation. Here and 
there are fcattered fome finall maffes of wood, which chance has grouped with wonder- 
ful happinefs for giving variety to the fcene. 'I'he feafon of the year, by mixing the 
rich yellow of ripe com with the green of the watered meadows, added greatly to the 
colouring of the landfcape, which is upon the whole the moft exquifite for form and 
colour that my eye has ever been regaled with. — Take the road to Lourde, where is 
a caftle on a rock, garrifoned for the mere purpofe of keeping ftate prifoners, font hi- 
ther by lettres dc cachet. Seven or eight are known to be here at prefent ; thirty have 
been here at a time ; and many for life — torn by the relentlefs hand of jealous tyranny 
from the bofom of domeftic comfort ; from wives, children, friends, and hurried for 
crimes unknown to themfelves — more probably for virtues — to languilh in this detefted 
abode of mifery — and die of defpair. Oh, liberty ! liberty ! — ^and yet this is the mild- 
eft government of any confiderable country in F.urope, our own excepted. The 
difpenfations of Providence feem to have permitted the human race to exift only 
as the prey of tyrants, as it has made pigeons for the prey of hawks. 35 miles. 

The 12th. Pau is a confiderable town, that has a parliament and a linen manufac- 
ture; but it is more famous for being the birth-place of Henry IV. I viewed the 
caftle, and was fliewn, as all travellers are, the I'oom in which that amiable prince 
was born, and the cradle, the fliell of a tortoife, in which he was nurfed. What an 
effeft on pofterity have great and dillinguiflied talents ! This is a confiderable town, but 
I queftibn whether any thing would ever carry a ftranger to it but its pofieffing the cra- 
dle of a favourite charafter. 

Take the road to Moneng, and come prefently to a fcene which was fo new to me 
in France, that I could hardly believe my own eyes. A fucceflion of many well-built, 
tight, and comfortable farming cottages, built of ftone, and covered with tiles ; each 
having its little garden, enclofed by dipt thom edges, with plenty of peach and other 
fruit-trees, fome fine oaks fcattered in the hedges, and young trees nurfed up with fo 
much care, that nothing but the foftering attention of the owner could effed any thing 
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Jike it. 'lb every houfe belongs a farm, perfeftly well enclofed, with grafs borders 
mown and neatly kept around the corn lields, with gates to pafs from one enclofurc to 
another. The men are all drefled with red caps, like the Highlanders of Scotland. 
'I’here are lome parts of England (where fmall yeomen flill remain) that refemble this 
country of Bearne ; but we have very little that is equal to what I have feen in this 
ride of twelve miles from Pau to Moneng. It is all in the hands of little proprietors, 
without the farms being fo fmall as to occafion a vicious and mifcrable population. 
An air ofneatnefs, warmth, and comfort breathes over the whole. It is vifible in their 
ne'.'’-built lioul'es and flables; in their little gardens ; in their hedges ; in the courts 
bef )re their doors ; even in the coops for their poultry, and the Hies for their hogs. 
A peafant do(!S not think of rendering his pig comfortable, if his own happinefs hang 
by the thread of a nine years leafe. We are now in Bearne, w'ithin a few miles of the 
cradle of Henrv IV. Do they inherit thefe bleflings from that good prince ? The be- 
nignant genius of that good monarch feems to reign Hill over the country ; each pea- 
fant has the fowl in the pot.— —34 miles. 

The 12th. The agreeable feene of yeHerday continues ; many fmall properties, and 
every appearance of rural happinefs. Navareen is a fmall walled and fortified town, 
conliHing of three principal Hreets, which crofs at right angles, with a fmall fquare. 
From the ramparts ytere is the view of a fine country. The linen fabric fpreads through 
it. To St. Palais the country is moHly inclofed, and much of it with thorn hedges, ad- 
mirably trained, and kept neatly clipped. 25 miles. 

The 14th. i.eft St. Palais, and look a guide to condudt me four leagues to Anfpan. 
Fair day, and the place crowded with farmers ; 1 faw the foup prepared for what we 
lliould call the farmer’s ordinary. 'J here was a mountain of lliced bread, the colour 
of which was not inviting ; ample provifion of cabbage, greafe, and water, and about 
as much meat for feme Icores of people, as half a dozen Englifli larmcrs would have 
eaten, and grumbled at their hoH for fliort commons.— —26 miles. 

'I'he 1 5th. Bayonne is by much the prettieH town I have feen in France ; the houfes 
are not only well built of Hone, but the Hreets are wide, and there are many openings 
which, though not regular fquares, have a gooti effeft. 'I'he river is broad, and many 
of the houfes being fronted to it, the view of them from the bridge is fine. 'J’hc pro- 
menade is charming ; it has many rows of trees, whofe beads join and form a fliadc 
delicious in this hot climate. In the evening, it was thronged wdth well drefled people 
ofbothfexes; and the women, through all the country, arc the handfomell I have 
feen in France. In coming hither from Pau, I faw what is very rare in that kingdom, 
clean and prettycoiintry girls ; in moH of the provinces, hard labour deHroys both 
perfoii and complexion. 'I'he bloom of health on the cheeks of a well drelTccl country 
girl is not the worH feature in any landl'capc. I hired a chaloup for viewing the em- 
barkment at the mouth of the river. By the water fpreading itl'elf too much, the har- 
bour was injured ; and government to contraft it, haS built a wall on the ni)rth bank a 
. mile long, ;ind another on the fouth fliore of half in length. It is from ten to twenty 
feet wide, and about twelve high, from the top of the bale of rough Hone, which ex- 
tends twelve or fifteen feet more. 'Powards the mouth of the harbour, it is twenty 
feet wide, and the Hones on both fidcs crampt together with irons. 'I'hcy are now 
driving piles of pine fixteen feet deep, for the foundation. It is on the whole, a work 
of great expence, magnificence, and utility. 

'the 1 6th. To Dax is not the beft way to Auch, but I had a mind to fee the famous 
waHe called Les Landes de Bourdeaux, of which I had long heard and read fo much. 
1 was informed, that by this route, I fhould pafs through more than twelve leagues of 
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them. They reach almoil to the gates of Bayonne ; but broken by cultivated fpots 
for a league or two. Thcfe landes are fandy ti-adls covered with pine trees, cut regu- 
larly for refm. Hiftorians report, that when the Moors were expelled from Spain, they 
applied to the court of France for leave to fettle on and cultivate thcfe landes j and that 
the court was much condemned for refufing them. It feems to have been taken for 
granted, that they could not be peopled with French ; and therefore ou-^ht rathi r to 
be given to Moors, than to be left wafte. — At Dax, there is a remarkably hot Iprirg 
in the middle of the town. It is a very fine one, bubbling powerfully out of tlic 
ground in a large bafon, walled in ; it is boiling hot ; it taflcs like common water, and 
I was told that it was not impregnated with any mineral. I'he only ufe to w hicli it is 
applied is for wafliing linen. It is at all feafons of the fame heat, and in the fame quan- 
tity. 27 miles. 

'Ihe 17th. Pafs a diftrift of fand as white as fnow, and fo loofe as to blow, yet it 
has oaks tw'o feet in diameter, by rcafon of a bottom of white adhefive earth like marl. 
I’afs three rivers, the waters of which might be applied in irrigation, yet no ufe made 
of them. The Duke dc Bouillon has vaft poffeflions in thcfe l!inds. A Grand Seigneur 
will at any time, and in any country, explain the rcafon of improveable laud being left 
wafte. 29 miles. 

'I'he 18th. As dearnefs is, in my opinion, the general feature of all money exchanges 
in France, it is but candid to note inltanccs to the contrary. At Aire, they gave me, 
at the Croix d’Or, foup, eels, fweet-bread, and green peas, a pigeon, a chicken, and 
veal cutlets, with a delert of bifeuits, peaches, ncftarine.s, plums, and a glafs of li- 
queur, with a bottle of good wine, all for ^<:f. (2od.) oats for my mare lof. and hay 
1 of. At the fame price at St. Severe, I had a fupper laft night not inferior to it. 
Every thing at Aire feeincd good and clean ; and what is very uncommon, I had a 
parlour to cat my dinner in, and was attended by a neat well dreffed girl. The laft 
two hours to Aire it rained fo violently, that my filk furtout was an infufiicient de- 
fence ; and the old landlady was in no hafte to give me fire enough to be dried. - — 

35 miles. 

The 19th. Pafs Beek, which feems a flourifhing little place, if we may judge by the 
building of new houfes. The Clef d’Or is a large, new, and good inn. 

In the two hundred and feventy miles from Bagnere de Luchon to Auch, a general 
obfervation I may make is, that the whole, with very few exceptions, is inclofed ; and 
that the farm-houfes arc every where fcattered, inftead of being, as in many parts of 
France, colU'ded in towns. I have feen fcarcely any gentlemen’s country-feats that 
fceni at all modern ; and in general, they are thin to a furprifing degree. J have not 
met with one country equipage, nor any thing like a gentleman riding to fee a neigh- 
bour. Scarcely a gentleman at all. At Auch, met by appointment my friends, on their 
return to Paris. I’he town is almoft without manufailures or commerce, and is fup- 
ported chiefly by the rents of the country. But they have many of the noblcffe in the 
province, too poor to live here ; fome indeed fo poor that they plough their own fields ; 
and thefe may poffibly be much more eftimable members of fociety than the fools and 
knaves who laugh at them. 31 miles. 

The 20th. Pafs Fleuran, which contains many good houfes, and go through a 
populous country to Leitour, a bilhoprick, the diocefan of which we left at Bag- 
nere de Luchon. The fituation is beautiful on the point of a ridge of hills. — — - 
20 miles. 

The 2 2d. By Leyrac, through a fine country, to the Garonne, which we crofs by 
■a ferry. This river is here a quarter of a mile broad, with every appearance of com- 
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merce. A large barge pafled loaded with cages of fraultrjr; of fuch conference 
throughout the extent of this navigation is the confumption of the great city of Bour- 
.deauxl The rich vale continues to Agen, and is very highly cultivated ; but has not 
the beauty of the environs of Leitour. If new buildings be a criterion of the flourilhing 
ftate of a place, Agen profpers. The bifhop has railed a magnificent palace, the cen- 
tre of which is in a good tafte ; but the junaion with the wings not equally happy. 

23 miles. 

The 231I. Pafs a rich and highly cultivated vale to Aguillon ; much hemp, and 
every woman in the country employed on it. Many neat well-built farm-houfes on 
fmall properties, and all the country very populous. View the chateau of the Due 
d’Aguillon, whigh, being in the town, is badly fituated, according to all rural ideas j but 
a town is ever an accompaniment of a chateau in France, as it was formerly in mofl 
parts 'of Europe ; it feems to have refulted from a feudal arrangement, that the Grand 
Seigneur might keep his flaves the nearer to his call, as a man builds his flables near 
his houfe. 'I his edifice is a confiderable one, built by the prefent duke; begun about 
twenty years ago, when he was exiled here during eight years. And, thanks to that 
banifliment, the building went on nobly ; the body of the houfe done, and the detach- 
ed wings almofi finilhcd. But as foon as the fcntence was reverfed, the duke went to 
Paris, and has not been here fince, confequenily all now Hands Hill. It is thus that 
banifhment alone will force the French nobility to execute what the Englifh do for plea- 
fure — refide upon and adoVn their eftates. There is one magnificent circumllance, 
namely, an elegant and fpacious theatre ; it fills one of the wings. The orcheftra is 
for twenty- four muficians, the number kept, fed, and paid, by the duke when here. 
This elegant and agreeable luxury, which falls within the compafs of a very large for- 
tune, is known in every country in Europe except England ; the poffelTors of great 
eftates liere preferring horfes and dogs very much before any entertainment a theatre 
can yield. To Tonnancc. 25 miles. 

The 24th. Many new and good country feats of gentlemen, well built, and fet off 
with gardens, plantations, &c. Thcfe are the effeds of the wealth ofBourdeaux. 
Thefe people, like other Frenchmen, cat little meat ; in the town of Leyrac, five oxen 
only are killed in a year ; whereas an Englilh town, with the fame population, would 
confume two or three oxen a week. A noble view towards Bourdeaux for many 
leagues, the river appearing in four or five places. Reach Langon, and drink of its 
excellent white wine. 32 miles. 

The 25th. Pafs through Barfac, famous alfo for its wines. They are now plough- 
ing with oxen between the rows of the vines, the operation which gave Tull the idea 
of horfe-hocing corn. Great population, and country feats all the way. At Caftres 
the country changes to an uninterefting flat. Arrive at Bourdeaux, through a conti- 
nued Ullage. 30 miles. 

The 26. Much as I had read and heard of the commerce, wealth, and magnificence 
of this city, they greatly furpaffed my expectations. Paris did not anfwer at all, for 
it is not to be compared to London ; but we muft not name Liverpool in competition 
with Bourdeaux. The grand feature here, of which I had heard moft, anfwers the 
leaft ; I mean the quay, yirhich is refpedable only for length, and its quantity of bufi- 
nefs, neither of which, to the eye of a ftranger, is of much coniequence, if devoid of 
beauty. The row of houfes is regular, but without cither maghificence or beauty. It 
is a dirty, Hoping, muddy Ihore ; parts without pavement, incumbered with filth and 
Hones ; barges lie here for loading and unloading the Ihips, which cannot approach to 
what Ihould be a quay. Here is all the dirt and difagreeable circumftances of trade» 
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without the order, arrangement, and magnificence of a quay. Barcelona is unique in 
this refpeft. When I prefumed to find rault with the buildings on the river, it muft 
not be fuppofed that 1 include the whole ; the crefcent which is in the fame line is bet- 
ter. The place royak^ with the ftatue of Louis XV. in the middle, is a fine opening, 
and the buildings which form it regular and handfome. But the quarter of the chapeau 
rouge is truly magnificent, confifting of noble houfes, built, like the reft of the city, 
of white hewn ftone. It joins the chateau trompette, which occupies near half a mile 
of the fhore. 'I'his fort is bought of the king, by a company of Speculators, who are 
now pulling it down with an intention of building a fine fquare and many new ftrects, 
to the amount of 1 800 houfes. I have fecn a dcfign of the fquare and the ftreets, and 
it would, if executed, be one of the moft fplendid additions to a city that is to be feen 
in Europe. This great work ftands ftill at prefent through a fear of refumptions. The 
theatre, built about ten or twelve years ago, is by far the moft magnificent in France. 
I have feen nothing that approaches it. 'I'he building is infulated, and fills up a fpace 
of three hundred and fix feet by one hundred and fixty.five, one end being the princi- 
pal front, containing a portico the whole length of it, of twelve VC17 large Corinthian 
columns. I’he entrance from this portico is by a noble veflibule, which leads not 
only to the different parts of the theatre, but alfo to an elegant oval concert-room, 
and faloons for walking and refreftiments. The theatre itfelf is of a vaft fixe ; in fhape 
the fegment of an oval. The eftablifhment of adors, adreffes, fingers, dancers, or- 
cheftra, &c. fpeaks the wealth and luxury of the place. *I have been allured, that 
from thirty to fifty louis a night have been paid to a favourite adrefs from Paris. 
Larrive, thefirft tragic ador of that capital, is now here, at 500 livres (21I. 12s. 6d.) 
a niglit, with two benefits. Dauberval, the dancer, and his wife (the Mademoifelle 
Theodore of London^ are retained as principal ballet-mafter and firft female dancer, at 
a falary of 28,000 livres ( 1 225I.). Pieces are performed every night, Sundays not ex- 
cepted, as every where in France. The mode of living that takes place here among 
merchants is highly luxurious. Their houfes and eftablilhments are on expenfive 
fcales. Great entertainments, and many ferved on plate : high play is a much worfe 
thing;— and the fcandalous chronicle fpeaks of merchants keeping the dancing and 
finging girls of the theatre at falaries which ought to import no good to their cre- 
dit. This theatre, which does fo much honour to the pleafures of Bourdeaux, was 
raifed at the cxpence of the town, and coft 270,000!. The new tide com mill, erod- 
ed by a company, is very well worth viewing. A large canal is digged and formed in 
mafom^of hewn ftone, the walls four feet thick, leading under the building for the tide 
coming in, to turn the water wheels. It is then conduded in other equally well form- 
ed canals to a refervoir ; and when the tide returns it gives motion to the wheels again. 
'I’hrce of thefe canals pafs under the building for containing tweilty-four pairs of ilones. 
Every part of the work is on a fcale' of foliility and duration, admirably executed. 
The eftimate of the expence is 8,000,000 livres (350,000!.); but I know not how to 
credit fuch a fum. How far the eredion of fteain engines to do the fame bufmefs 
would have been found a cheaper method, I (hall not enquire ; but I Ihould apprehend 
that the common water-mills on the Garonne, which ftart without fuch enormous ex- 
pences for their power, muft in the common courfe of eyents ruin this compan}% 
The new hopfes that are building in aU quarters of the town, mark, too clearly to b:; 
mifunderftobd, the profperity of the place. The fkirts are every where compofed oi 
new ftreets ; with ftill newer ones marked out, and partly built. Thefe houfes are in 
general fmall, or on a middling fcale, for inferior tradefmen. They are all of white 
ftone, and add, as they are finilhed, much to the beauty of the city. I enquired int ) 
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the date of thefc new ftreets, and found that four or five years were in general the pe* 
riod : that is to fay, fince the peace ; and from the colour of the flone of thofe ftreets 
next in age, it is plain that the fpirit of building was at a ftop during the war. Since 
the peace they have gone on with great aftivity. What a fatire on the government of 
the two kingdoms, to permit in one the prejudices of manufafturers and merchants, and 
in the other the infidious policy of an ambitious court, to hurry the two nations into 
wars that check beneficial works, and fpread ruin where private exertion was bufied in 
deeds of profperity ! The rent of houfes and lodgings riles every day ; they complain 
that the expenccs of living have incrcafcd in ten years full thirty per cent. There can 
hardly be a clearer proof of an advance in profperity. 

The commercial treaty with England being a fubjecl too inteivfting not to demand at- 
tention, we made the necefi'ary enquiries. Here it is conlidered as a wile mcafure, that 
tends equally to the benefit of both countries. 

We went twfee to fee Larrive perform his two capital parts of the Black Prince in 
Monf. du Belloy’s Piere le Cruel, and Philodlctc, which gave me a very high idea of the 
French Theatre. The inns at this city are excellent ; the hotel d’Angletcrre and the 
Prince of Afturias ; at the latter we found every accommodation to be wifiied, but with 
an inconfiftence that cannot be too much condemned : we had very elegant apartments, 
and were ferved on plate, yet the neceflary-houfe the fame temple of abomination that 
is to be met in a dirty village. 

I'he 28th. Leave Bourdeaux ; crofs the river by a ferry, which employs twenty-nine 
men and fifteen boats, and lets at i8,oco livres (787I.) a year. The view of the Garonne 
is very fine, appearing twice as broad as the Thames at London j and the number of 
•large lliips lying in it, makes it, I fuppofe, the richeft water view that France has to boaft. 
Hence to the Dordonne, a noble river, though much inferior to tlie Garonne ; the ferry 
lets at 6000 livres. Reach Cavignac.— — 20 miles. 

The 29th. To Barbefieux, fituated in a beautiful country, finely diverfified and 
wooded } hhe marquifate, of which, with the chateau, belongs to the Duke de la Roche- 
fbucald, whom we met here ; he inherits this eftate from the famous Louvois, the mi- 
nifter of Louis XIV. In thefc thirty-feven miles of country, lying between the great 
rivers Garonne, Dordonne, and -Charente, and confequently in one of the beft parts of 
France for markets, the quantity of wafte land is furprifmg ; it is indeed the predomi- 
nant feature. Much of thefe waftes belonged to the Prince dc Soubife, who would not 
fell any part of them. Thus it is whenever you Humble on a Grand Seigneur, even one 
who was worth millions, you are fure to find his property a defert. The Duke of Bouil- 
lon’s and this Prince’s are two of the greateft properties in France ; and all the figns I 
have yet feen of their greatnefs, are waftes, landes, deferts, fern, ling — Go to their re- 
lidence, wherever it may be, and you would probably find them in the midft of a foreft, 
very well peopled with deer, wild boars, and wolves. Oh ! if I were the Icgiflator of 
France for a day, I would make fuch great lords Ikip • ! We fupped with the Duke 
de la Rochefoucauld ; the provincial aflembly of Saiiitonge is foon to meet, and this 
nobleman, being the prefident, is waiting for their affembling. 

The 30th. Through a chalk country, well wooded, though without inclofures, to 
Angouleme ; the approach to that town is fine ^ the country around being beautiful 
•with the fine river Charente, here navigable, flow'ing through it.— —25 miles. 

The 31ft. Quitting Angouleme, pafs through a country almoft covered with vines, 
and acrofs a noble wood belonging to the Duchefs d’Anville, mother of the Duke de la 

• I can aflure the reader that thefc fentiments were tliofc of the moment ; the events that have taken place 
almoll induced me to (Irike many fuch palfages i ut, but it is fairer to all parties to leave them. 

Rochefoucauld, 
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Rochefoucauld, to Verteul, a chateau of the fame lady, built in 1459, where we found 
every thing that travellers could wiflj in a hofpitable manfion. The Emperor Charles 
V. was entertained hereby Anne de I’olignac, widow of Francis II. Count de la Roche- 
foucauld, and that Prince, faid aloud “ n' avoir jamah etc cn maifon qui fentit mieux fa 
grande vertu honnetete fe* fcigncuric qnc cdla la.” — It is excellently kept ; in thorough 
repair, fully furniflied, and all in order, which merits praife, confidering that the family 
rarely are here for more than a few days in a year, having many other and more confi- 
djrable feats in different parts of the kiiigdoin. If this juft attention to the interefts of 
pollerity W’cre more general, we fhonld not fee the melancholy fpeftacle of ruined cha- 
ti aufi in fo many parts of France. In the gallery is a range of portraits from the tenth 
century ; by one of which it a|)p' ars, tiiat this c date came by a Madcmoifello la Roche- 
foucauld, in 1470. The park, woods, and river Charente here are fine : the lad abounds 
greatly in carp, tench, and perch. It is at any time (?aiy to get from fifty to one hun- 
dred brace of liili that weigh from three to ten pouiid each : we had a brace of carp for 
fupper, the Iwccte'l; without o.ccpi’on, 1 ever tailed. If I pitched my tent in France, I 
ffiould choofe it to' be by a river that gave fuch fill). Nothing provokes one fo much in a 
country refidt nee as a lake, a river, or the fea within view of the window's, and a dinner 
every day witiu)ul liffi, which is fo common in F.nghmd. 27 miles. 

September til. P.ifs Caudec, Ruffec, Maifons-Blanches, and Chaunay. At the 
fu ll of thefe places, view a very fine flour- mill built by the late Count de Broglio, bro- 
t!ier of the IN'Iarechal de Broglio, one of the ablclt and moft'atilive officers in the French 
lervice. In his private capacity, his undertakings were of a national kind ; this mill, an 
iron forge, and the projocf of a navigation, proved that he had a difpofition for every 
cxei lion that could, according to the prevalent ideas of the times, benefit his country ; 
that is to fay, in every way except the one in which it w'oukl have been efteftive — prac- 
tic.il agricultu:x‘. Tiiis day’s journey ha.s been, with fomc exceptions, through a poor, 
(iui!, and ilifagrceablo country. 35 miles. 

The 2d. r itou, Ircm w'hat I tee of it, is an unimproved, poor, and ugly country. 
It feems to want coinmunicalioti, demand, atid aflivity of all kinds; nor does it, on an 
average, yield the half of what it might. The lower part of the province is much 
richer and better. Arrive at Poitiers, which is one of the w'orll built towns I have feen 
in France ; very large and irregular, and containing fcarcely any thing worthy of notice, 
except the cathedral, w hich is well built, ami very well kept, riio finell thing by far in 
the town is the promenade, which is the moll extenfive 1 have feen ; it occupies a 
confiderable fpace of ground, with gravelled walks, &c. excellently kept. 12 miles. 

Tlie 3(1. A white chalky country to Chateaurault, open, and thinly peopled, though 
not without country-feats. I'hat town has fomc animation, by reafon of its navigable 
river, which falls into the Loire. 'J’hore is a confiderable cutlery manufaclure : we 
were no looner arrived, than our apartment was full of the w'ives and daughters of ma- 
nufadurers, each with her box of knives, feifl'ars, toys, &c. and with fo much civil fo- 
licitude to have fomething bought, that had we w'anted nothing it would have been im- 
poffible to let fo much urgency prove vain. It is remarkable, as the fabrics made here 
arc cheap, that there is fcarcely any divifion of labour in this manufadlure ; it is in the 
hands of diftindl and unconnected workmen, who go through every branch on their 
ow'n account, and without affiflaiicc, c'xcept foom their families. 25 miles. 

The 4th. Pals a l-etter country, with many chateaus, to Lcs Ormes, where we llopt 
-to fee the feat built by the late Count de Voyer d’Argenfon. This chateau is a large 
hanclfome edifice of Hone, with two very confiderable wings for offices and ftrangers’ 
apat tmeiits : the entrance is into a neat veAibule, at the end of which is the faloon, a 
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circular marble room, extremely elegant anJ well furnilhed t in the drawing room are 
paintings of the four French vidories of the war of 1744 : in every apartment there is 
a ftrong difpofition to Englifli furniture and modes. 'I'hts pleafmg refidence belongs at 
prefent to the Count d’Argenfon. The late Count who built it formed with the pre- 
Icnt Duke of Grafton, in England, the fcheme of a very agreeable party. The Duke 
was to go over with his horfes and pack of fox hounds, and live here for forne months, 
with a number of friends. It originated in the propofal to hunt French wolves with 
Englifli fox-dogs. Nothing could be better planned than the fcheme, for I.es Ormes is 
large enough to have contained a numerous party ; but the Count’s death deftroyed the 
plan. 'I'his is a fort of intercourfe bet<.veen the nobility of two kingdoms, which I am 
furprifod does nQl take place fometimes; it would vary the common feenes of life very 
agreeably, and be produdivc of fome of the advantages of travelling in the molt eligible 
way. 23 miles. 

The 5th. Through a dead flat and unpleafant country, but on the finefl; road I have 
I’een in France — nor docs it feem poflible that any fliould be finer ; not ariiing from great 
exertions, as in Languedoc, but from being laid flat with admirable materiahs. Chateaus 
arc fcattered every where in this part of 'I’ouraiiie ; but farm hoiiles and cottages thin, 
till you come in fight of the Loire, the banks of wliich feem one continued village. The 
vale through wdiich that river flows, may be three miles over ; a dead level of burnt rul- 
I'ct meadow. 

The entrance of Tours is'truly magnificent, by a new ftreet of large houfes. built of 
hewn while flone, with regular fronts. This fine ftreet, which is wide, and with foot pave- 
ments on each fide, is cut in a ftrait line through the whole city to the new briitge, pf 
fifteen flat arches, each of feventy-five feet fpan. It is altogether a noble exertion for the 
decoration of a provincial town. Some houfes remain yet to be built, the fronts of 
which arc done ; fome reverend fathers are fafisfied with their old habitations, and do 
not choofe the expence of filling up the elegant dcfigiv of the Tours projedtors ; they 
ought, however, to be unroofted if they will not comply, for fronts without houfes be- 
hind them have a ridiculous appearance. From the tower of the cathedral there is an 
extenfive view of the adjacent country ; but the Loire, for fo confiderablc a river, and 
for being boafled as the moll beautiful in Europe, exhibits fucli a breadth of flioals and 
fands as to be almofl fubverfive of beauty. In the chapel of the old palace of Louis 
XI. Les Pleflis les 'Fours, are three pidtures which deferve the traveller’s notice ; a holy 
family, St. Catharine, and the daughter of Herod ; they feem to be of the belt age of 
Italian art. 'Fhcrc is a very fine promenade here j long and adntirably lhaded by four 
rows of noble and lofty elms, which for Ihelter againll a burning fun can have no fu- 
perior ; parallel with it is another on the rampart of the old walls, which looks down 
on the adjacent gardens; but thefe walks, of which the inhabitants have long boatlcd, 
are at prelent objcdls of melancholy ; the corporation has offered the trees to fale, and 
I was aflured they would be cut down the enfuing winter. — One would not wonder at 
an Englifli corporation facrificing the ladies’ walk for plenty of turtle, venifon, and 
madeira ; but that a French one Ihould have fo little gallantry, is inexcufable. 

'Fhe 9th. The Count de la Rochefoucauld having a feverilli complaint when he ar- 
livcd here, which prevented our proceeding on the journey, it became the fecond day a 
confirmed fever ; the belt phyfician of the place was called in, whole condudl I liked 
much, for he had recourfc to very little phylick, but much attention to keep his apart- 
ment cool and airy ; and feemed to have great confidence in leaving nature to throw off 
the malady that opprelTed her. "Who is it that fays there is a great difference between a 
good phyfician and a bad one; yet very little between a good one and none at all ? 

Among 
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Among other excurfions, I took a ride on the banks of the Loire towards Sauniur, 
and found the country the fame as near Tours ; but the chateaus not fo numerous or 
good. Where the chalk hills advance perpendicularly towards the river, they prefent 
a mod Angular fpcftacle of uncommon hamtations } for a great number of houfes are 
cut out of the white rock, fronted with .mafonry, and holes cut above for chimnies, 
fo that you fometimes know not where the houfe is from which you fee the fmoke 
ifluing. Theft' cavern-houfes are in fome places in tiers one above another. Some 
with little feraps of gardens have a pretty effeft. In general, the proprietors occupv 
them ; but many are let at lo, 12, and 15 livres a year. The people I talked with 
feemed well fatisfied with their habitations, as good and comfortable : a proof of the 
drvnefs of the climate. In England the rheumatifm would be the chief inhabitant. 
Walked to the Benediftine convent of Marnioutier, of which the Cardinal de Kohan, 
at prefent here, is abbot. 

The I oth. Nature, or the Tours doftor, having recovered the Count, we fet for- 
ward on our journey. The road to Chanteloup is made on an embankment, that fe- 
cures a large level traft from floods. The country more uninterelling than I could 
have thought it pofiible in the vicinity of a great river. — View Chanteloup, the mag- 
ficent feat of the late Duke de Choifeul. It is fuuated on a rifing ground, at fome 
diftance from the Loire, which in winter, or after great floods, is a fine objeft, but 
at prefent is fcarcely feen. The ground-floor in front confifts of feven rooms : the 
dining-room of about thirty by twenty, and the drawing-room thirty by thirty-three; 
the library is feventy-two by twenty, fitted up by the prefent poflefTor, the Duke de 

Penthievre, with very beautiful tapellry from the Gobelins. In the plcafure- 

ground, on a hill commanding a very extenfive profpeS, is a Cbinefe pagoda, one 
hundred and twenty feet high, built by the duke, in commemoration^ of the perfons 
who vifited him in his exile. On the walls of the firft room in it their names are en- 
graven on marble tablets. The number and rank of the perfons do honour to the 
duke and to themfelvcs. The idea was a happy one. The fore It you look down on 
from this building is very extenfive ; they fay eleven leagues acrofs ; ridings are cut 
pointing to the pagoda j and when the duke was alive, thefe glades had the mifehie- 
vous animation of a vaft hunt, fupported fo liberally as to ruin the mailer of it, and 
transferred the property of this noble eftate and refidence from his family to the laft 
hands I Ihould wilh to fee it in— a prince of the blood. Great lords love too much an 
environ of forefts, boars, and huntfmen, inllcad of marking their refidence by the 
accompaniment of neat and well cultivated farms, clean cottages, and happy peafants. 
In fuch a method of Ihewing their magnificence, rearing forefts, gilding domes, or 
bidding afpiring columns rife, might be w'anted ; but they would have, inftead of 
them, ereftions of comfort, eftablilhments of cafe, and plantations of felicity: and 
their harveft, inftead o’f the flefli of boars, would be in the voice of cheerful grati- 
tude— they would fee public profperity flourifl) on its beft bafis of private happinefs. 
— Asa farmer, there is one feature which fliews the Duke de Choifeul had fome merit: 
he built a noble cow-houfe ; a platform leads along the middle, between two rows of 
mangers, with flails for feventy-two, and another apartment, not fo large, for others,, 
and for calves. He imported one hundred and twenty very fine Swifs cows, and vifi- 
ted them with his company every day, as they were kept conftantly tied up. To this 
I may add the bell built Iheep-hoiifc I have feen in France ; and I thought I faw from 
the pagoda part of the fann better laid out and ploughed than common in the country, 
fo that he probably imported fome ploughmen. — This has merit in it ; but it was all 
the merit of banifhment. Chanteloup would neither have been built, nor decorated. 
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nor fumiflied, if the duke had not been exiled. It was the fame with the Duke- 
d'Aguillon. Thefe minillers would have abominated the country, inftead of rearing 
liich edifices, or forming fuch edablifhments, if they had not both been fent from Vcr- 
failles. View the manufafture of fteel at Amboifc, eftablifhcd by the Duke de Choi- 
feul. Vineyards the chief feature of agriculture. 37 miles. 

The i jth. To Blois, an old town, prettily fituated on the Loire, with a good 
Hone bridge of eleven arches. We viewed the caftle, for the hiftorical monumimt it 
affords that has rendered it fo famous. They fliew the rooin where the council allom- 
bled, and the chimney in it before which the Duke, of Guife was ftanding when the 
king’s page came to demand his prcfcnce in the royal clofet : the door he was entering 
, when dabbed : the tapeflry he was m the Ad: of turning aficlc : the tower where his 
brother the cardinal fuffered ; with a hole in the floor into thq dungeon of Louis XL 
of which the guide tells many horrible Itories, in the fame tone, from having told 
them fo often, in which the fellow in Weftminller Abbey gives his monotonous luf- 
tory of the tombs. The bed circumdaucc attending the view of the fpots, or the walls 
within which great, daring, or important aftions liavc been performed, is the impref- 
lion they make on the mind, or rather on the heart of the fpeftator, for it is an emo. 
tion of feeling, rather than an effort of refleclion. The murders, or political execu- 
tions perpetrated in this cadlo, though not unintereding, were infliftecl on, anil cau- 
fed by men who command neither our love, nor our veneration. The charafter of 
the period, and of the ,men that figured in it, were alike difguding. Bigotry and 
ambition, equally dark, inlidious, and bloody, allow no feelings of regret. Quit the 
I.oire, and pafs to Chambord. '1 he quantity of vines is great ; they have tiieni very 
flourifliing on a flat poor blowing land. How well fatisfied would my friend Le Blanc 
be if his poored fands at Cavenham gave him a hundred dozen of good wine per acre 
per annum I See at one coup (Fail two thoufand acres of them. View the royal ciia- 
teau of Chambord, built by that magnificent prince Francis I. and inhabited by the late 
Marechal dc Saxe. 1 had heard much of this callle, and it more than anfwercd my 
expeftation. It gives a great idea of the fplemlour of that prince. Comparing the^ 
centuries, and the revenues of Louis XIV. and Francis I. I prefer Chambord infinitely 
to Vcrfailles. The apartments are large, numerous, and well contrived. 1 admired 
the done dair-cafe in the centre of the houfe, which, being in a double fpii al line, 
contains two didina dair-cafes, one above another, by whicli means people are going 
up and down at luc fame time, without feeing each other. ' The four apartments in 
the attic, with arched done roofs, were in no mean tade. One of thefe Count Saxe 
turned into a neat well contrived theatre. Wc were fiicwn tiie apartment which that 
great foldier occupied, and the room in which he died. Whether in his bed or not 
is yet a problem for anecdote hunters to foivc. A report not uncommon in Franco 
was, that he was ruij through the heart in a duel with the Prince of Conti, who came 
to Chambord for that purpofe ; and great care was taken to cojiceal it frotn the kirn*- 
(Louis XV.), who had fuch a frieiidlhip for the marechal, that he would certainly 
have driven the prince out of the kingdom. There are fevera! apartments modernized, 
either for the marechal or for the governors that have refided here fince. In one there 
is a fine pitf ure of Louis XIV. on horfcback. Near the cadle are the barracks for 
the iregiment of fifteen hundred horfe, formed by Marechal de Saxe, and which Louis 
XV. gave him, by appointing them to garrifon Chambord while their colone' made it 
his rofulence. He lived here in great fplendour, and highly refpefted by his fovereign, 
and the whole kingdom.— The fituation of the caltle is bad ; it , is low, and without, 
the Icaft profped that is intereltingj indeed the whole country is fo flat that a high. 

grouiui 
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ground IS hardly to be found' in it. From the battlement?; we faw the environs, of 
which the park or forell forms three-fourths ; it C9nlains within a wall about iweiuy 
thoufand arpents, and abounds with all forts of game to a degree of prefufion. Great 
tracks of this park are wafte or under heath, &c. or at hhift a very imperfect cultiva- 
tion ; I could n.ot help thinking, that if the King of France ever formed the idea of 
eflablifliing one complete and perfect farm under the turnip culture of England, here 
is the pla(!e for it. Let him afllgn the chateau for the re fidenco of the diredor and all 
his attendants ; and the barracks, w'hicli arc now appli<*d to no u'e whatever, undialLs 
for cattle, and the profits of the wood would he fiifTlcient to (lock and fuppi^irt the 
whole undertaking. What comparifon between the utility of Aicli au cllablilliment, 
and that of a much greater expt nre applied h. re at prefent for fnpporl.ing a wretched 
haras (ftud'i, which has not a fendenoy but to mifehief! I may recommend fuch 
agricultural eftaliliflnnents, but th-w nt.-vi>r were made in any country, and tiever will 
he, till mankind are governe l on yn ineiples abfolulely contrary to thofe which prevail 
at prefent — until foinelhing more bethought requilite for a national hnfbandry than aca- 
demics and memoirs. 35 miles. 

'j he 12th. In two miles from the park wall regain the high road on the Loire. In 
difeourfe with a vignoron, we were informtd that it froze this morning hard enough 
to damage tlie vines; and 1 may obferve, that for four or five days pall the weather 
has been coiidanlly clear, with a bright fun, and fo cold a north-eafl wind as to rclem- 
hlerauch our cold clear weather in England in April ; we have all our great coats on 
the whole day. Dine :it C.laroy, and view the monument of that al'ile but bloody iv- 
rant Louis K l. ill w hite marble ; he is reprefented in a kneeling poll ,: re, praying for- 
givenefs, 1 fuppofe, which iloubiK.ls was promifed him by liis priells for his bafeneflcs 
and his murders. Reach Orleans 30 miles. 

The 13th. Mere my companions wanting to return as foon as poflible to Paris, 
took the direft rotid thither ; but, having travelled it before, I preferred that by Peli- 
vier in the way to Fontainbleau. One motive for my taking this road was its palling 
by Denainvilliers, the Lat of the late celebrated Monf. du Hamel, where he made 
thofe experiments in agriculture which he has recited ih many of his works. At Peti- 
vier I was juft by it and walked thither lor the pleafure of viewing grounds I had read 
of fo often, confidering them with a fort of clalllc reverence. His homme d'e^aire^ 
who conduced the farm being de;td, I couUl not get many particulars to be depended 
upon. Monf. Fougeroux, tlie prefer! pofleffor, was not at home, or I ftiould tloubr- 
lefs have had all the information I wifticd. I examined the foil, a principal point in 
all experiments, when conclufions are to be drawn from them ; and I took alfo notes 
of the common hufbandry. Learning from the labourer who attended me that the 
drill-ploughs, &c. were yet in being, -on a loft in one of the offices, I viewed them 
with pleafure, and found them, as well as I can remember, very accurately reprefented 
in the plates which their ingenious author has given. I was glad to find them laid up 
in a place out of common traffic, where they may remain fafe till fome other farming 
traveller, as enthufiaftic as myfelf, may view the venerable remains of a ufeful ge- 
nius. Here is a ftoveand bath for drying wheat, which he has deferibed alfo. In an 
inclofure behind the houfe is a plantation of various curious exotic trees, finely grown, 
alfo feveral rows of alh, elm, and poplar along the roads, near the chateau, all planted 
by Monf. du Hamel. It gave me (till greater pleafure to find that Denainvilliers is not an 
inconfiderable eftate. The lands extenfive ; the chateau rcfpcAable ; with offices, 
gardens, &c. that prove it the refidence of a man of fortune ; from which it appears, 
that this indefatigable author, however he might have failed in fomc of his purfuits, 
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met with that reward from his court which did it credit to boftovv j and that he was 
not, like others^ left in obfcurity to the /imple rewards which ingenuity can confer on 
itfelf. Four miles before Mal/herbs a fine plantation of a row of trees on each fide the 
road begins, formed by Monf. de Mal/herbs, and is a /Iriking in/lance of attention to 
the decorating of an open country. More than two miles of them arc mulberries. 
They join his other noble plantations at Mal/herbs, which contain a great variety of the 
moll curious trees that have been introduced in France. 36 miles. 

The 14th. After palling three miles through the forefl; of Fontainbleau, arrive at 
that town, and view the royal palace, which has been fo repeatedly added to by feveral 
kings, that the /hare of Francis I. its original founder, is not ea/ily afeertained. He 
docs not appear to fuch advantage as at Cdiambord. This has been a favourite with the 
Bourbons, from there having been fo many Nimrods of that family. Of the apart- 
ment? which are lliewn here, the King’s, the Queen’s, Monfieur’s, and Madame’s, 
arc the cliief. Gilding feems the prevalent decoration : but in the queen’s cabinet it is 
well and elegantly employed. The painting of that delicious little room is exquifite ; 
and nothing can exceed the extremity of ornament that is here with tafte bellowed. 
The tapeftrics of Beauvais and the Gobelins are feen in this palace to great advantage. 
I liked to fee the gallery of Francis I. prelerved in its ancient /late, even to the andirons 
in the chimney, which are thofe that ferved that monarch. The gardens are nothing ; 
and the great canal, as it is called, not to be compared with that at Chantilly. In tiie 
pond that joins the palace are carp as large and as tame as the Prince of Condc’s. 
The landlord of the inn at Fontainbleau thinks that royal palaces Ihould not be feen 
for nothing ; he made me pay 10 livres for a dinner, which would have cod me not 

more than half the money at the liar and garter at Richmond. Reach Meulan. 

34 miles. 

The 1 5th. Crofs, for a confidcrable diftance, the royal oak forell of Senar. — 
About Montgeron, all open fields, which produce corn and partridges to cat it, for 
the number is enormous. There is on an average a covey of birds on every two acres, 
bcfides favourite fpots, where they abound much more. At St. George the Seine 
is a much more beautiful river than the Loire. Enter Paris once more, with the 
fame obfervalion I made before, that there is not one-tenth of the motion on the 

roads around it that there is around London, To the hotel de la Rochefoucauld. 

20 miles. 

The 16th. Accompanied the Count de la Rochefoucauld to Liancourt.— — 38 
miles. 

I went thither on a vifit for three or four days ; but the whole family contributed 
fo generally to render the place in every rcl'peft agreeable, that I /laid more tlian 
three weeks. At about half a mile from the chateau is a range of hill that was chiefiy 
a negleded vvafte: the Duke of Liancourt has lately converted this into a plantation, 
with winding walks, benches, and covered feats, in the Engli/h ftile of gardening. 
The fituation is very fortunate. Thcfe ornamented paths follow the edge of the de- 
clivity to the extent cjf three or four miles. The views they command are every 
where pleafing, and in fome places great. Nearer to the chateau the Duchefe of Li- 
ancourt has built a menagerie and dairy in a pleafing tafle. The cabinet and ante-room 
are very pretty ; the fdloon elegant, and the dairy entirely conllrudled of marble. 
At a village near Liancourt, the duke has e/labli/hcd a manufadlure of linen and ftu/Fs 
mixed with thread and cotton, which promifes to be of confiderable utility ; there are 
twenty-five looms employed, and preparations making for more. As the fpinning 
for thcfe looms is alfo eftabliflied, it gives employment to great uumbei's of hands who 
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were idle, for they have no fort of nianufafture in the country, though it is populous. 
Such efforls merit great praife. Connefted with this is the execution of an excellent 
plan of the duke’s for eftablifliing habits of induftry in the rifing generation. The 
daughters of the poor people are received into an inilitution to be educated to ulelul 
induftry ; they are inftrudied in their religion, taught to write and read, and to fpin 
cotton ; are kept till marriageable, and then a regulated proportion of their earnings 
given them as a marriage portion. There is another eftabliihment of which I am not 
ib good a judge ; it is for training the orphans of foldiers to be foldiers themfclves. 
The Duke of LiancoUrt has raifed fome confiderablc buildings for their accommoda- 
tion, well adapted to the purpofe. The whole is under the fuperintendance of a worthy 
and intelligent officer, Monfieur le Roux, captain of dragoons, and Croix de St. Louis, 
who examines every thing himfclf There are at prefeut one hundred and twenty boys, 
all dreffed in uniform. — My ideas have all taken a turn which I am too old to change; 

I ffiould have been better plcafed to have feen one hundred and twenty lads educated to 
the plough, in habits of culture fuperior to the prefent ; but certainly the eftabliihment 
is humane, and the condudl of it excellent. 

The ideas 1 had formed, before I came to France, of a countiy refidence in that 
kingdom, I found at Liancourt to he far from correft. I expeded to find it a mere 
transfer of Paris to the country, and that all the burthenfome forms of a city were 
preferved, without its pleafures : but I was deceived : the mode of living, and the pur- 
fuits, approach much nearer to the habits of a great nobleman’s houfe in England, 
than would commonly be conceived. A breakfaft of tea for thofe who chofe to repair 
to it ; riding, fporting, planting, gardening, till dinner, and that not till Jjalf after 
two o’clock, inftead of their old famioned hour of twelve ; mufic, chefs, and the other 
common ainufements of a rendexvous-room, with an excellent library of feven or 
eight thoufand volumes, were well calculated to make the time pafs agreeably ; and to 
prove that there is a great approximation in the modes of living at prefent in the diffe- 
rent countries of Europe. Amufements, in truth, ought to be numerous within doors ; - 
for in fuch a climate, none are to be depended on without : the rain that has fallen 
here is hardly credible. 1 have, for five-and-twenty years part, remarked in England, 
that I never was prevented by rain . from taking a walk every day without going out 
while it adlually rains' ; it may fall heavily for many hours ; but a perfon who watches 
an opportunity gets a walk or a ride. Since I have been at Liancourt, we have had 
three days in fucceffion of fuch inceffantly heavy rain, that I could not go an hundred 
yards frotn the houfe to the duke’s pavilion, without danger of being quite wet. For 
ten days more rain fell here, I am confident, had .there been a gauge to mcafure it, 
than ever fell in England in thirty. The prefent faftiion in France, of paffing fome 
time in the country is new ; at this time of the year, and for many week.s paft, Paris 
is, comparatively fpeaking, empty. Every body who has a country- feat is at it; and 
fuch as have none vilit others who have. 'I’his remarkable revolution in the French 
manners is certainly one of the beft cuftdm.s they have taken from England ; and its 
introduction was eftefted the eafier, being aflifted by the magic of Rouffeau’s writings. 
Mankind are much indebted to that fplcndid genius, who, when living, was hunted 
from country to country, to feek an afyluin, with as much venom as if he had been 
a mad dog ; thanks to the vile fpirit of bigotry, which has «ot yet received its death’s 
wound. ‘Women of the firft faffiion in France are now affiamed of not nurfmg their 
own children ; and ftays are univerfally proferibed from the bodies of the poor infants, 
which were for fo many ages tortured in them, as they are ftill in Spain. The country 
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refidencc may not have effcfts equally obvious; but they will be no lefs fure In the end, 
and ill ail rerpeSs beneficial to every clafs in the Itate. 

M'he duke of laancourt being prcfident of the provincial alfi.-tiibly of the* election of 
tilorniont, and pafliug fevcral days there in bufinei's, alked me to diiu; with theafleir!- 
bly, as he faid there were to be fome confulerablc farmers prefeiir. 'i'iieie a{l‘eml)lK\s 
were to mcintcrcfting to foe. I accepted the invitation with plealure. 'I'iirce confidcra- 
ble farmers, renters, not proprietors of land, were meiv.hers, and prcfeiit. 1 witched 
tht'ir carrkige narrowly, to fee their behaviour in tlie pvel''';fc; of a great lord of the 
firft rank, confiderable property, and high in royal favour ; and it was with jMcaftire 
that 1 found them behaving with becoming eafe and hved.an, and lho>.v.-h inoiic'^, and 
without any thing like flippancy, yet without anv oiiC ouiouliid’s oti' Tifive In Kuglifh 
ideas. They llatt.d their opinions Irecdy. and rdte red to them wiili hece.mi'.>-T cotifi- 
dencc. A more lingular fpettacle was to fi e two hJics |,>; efi"it it a d:i'iiu.r of tiiis iorr, 
with five or rix-and-tW(?niy gentlemen ; fuch a thing could not luinpen in jinrdaiMi. 
To fay that the French manners, in this refpeef, are better iluo om- own, is the a!i .■riion 
of an obvious truth. If the ladies be not prclent at me tings v. h re the converi'aiiou 
has the grcatefl; probability of turning on fubjecls of more imj)ortant''‘ iliaii the frivolous 
topics oi common difeourCe, the fox mull: either remain on the one hand in igiioranct , 
or on the other, be filled with the foppery of education, learned, alledded, and for- 
bidding. The converfation of men, not engaged in trilling purfuits, is the bell fchool 
for the education of a woman. 

The political converfation of every company 1 have fecn has turned much more on 
the affairs of Holland than on thofe of France. The preparations going on for a w'ar 
wifli England are in the mouths of all the world ; but tlie finances of France are in fuch 
a ffate of derangement, that the people befl informed aflfert a war to be impoflible ; 
the Marquis of Verac, the late French arabaflador at the Hague, who' was lent thither, 
as the FngliHi politicians aflert, exprcfsly to bring about a revolution in the ^vern- 
ment, has been at Liancourt three days. It may eafily be fuppofed, that he is cautious 
in what he fays in fuch a mixed company; but it is plain enough, that he is well per- 
fuaded that that revolution, change, or leffening the Stadtholder’s power ; that plan, 
in a word, whatever it was, for which he negociated in Holland, had for fome time 
been matured and ready for execution, almoft without a poflibility of failure, had the 
Count de Vergennes confented, and not fpun out the bufinefs by refinement on re- 
finement, to make himfelf the more neceflary to the French cabinet ; and it unites 
with the idea of fome fcnfiblc Dutchmen, with whom I have converfed on the fub- 

During my ftay at Liancourt, my friend Lazowfki accompanied me on a little cx- 
curfion of two days to Ermenonvillc, the celebrated feat of the Marquis de Girard on. 
We palTed by Chantilly to Morefountain, the country-feat of Monlieur de Morefoun- 
tain, prevoft des merchands of Paris ; the place has been mentioned as decorated in the 
Englifh ftyle. It confifts of two feenes; one a garden of winding walks, and orna- 
mented with a profufion of temples, benches, grottos, columns, ruins, and I know not 
what; I hope the French who have not been in England, do not confider this as the 
Fnglifh tafte. It is in faft as remote from it as the moft regular ftyle of the laft age. 
The water view is fine. There is a gaiety and cheerfulnefs in it that contraft well with 
the brown and unpleafing hills that furround it, and which partake of the wafle cha- 
racter of the worft part of the furrounding country. Much has been done here; and 
it wants but few ad^tions to be as perfeCt as the ground admits. 
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Reach Ermenonville, through another part of the Prince of Conde’s foreft, which 
pins the ornamented grounds of the Marquis Girardon. This place, after the refi- 
dence and death of the pcrfecuted but immortal Rou.fleau, whofe tomb every' one 
knows is here, became fo famous as to be reforted to very generally. It has been 
deferibed, and plates publiflied of the chief Iriews ; to enter into a particular deferip- 
tion would therefore be tirefome ; I lliall only make one or two obfervations, which I 
do not recollefl; have been touched on by others. It confids of three (lifting water 
fcencs ; or of two lakes and a river. We were firfl; flicwu that which is fo famous for 
the fmall ifle of poplars, in which repohs all that was mortal of that extraordinary 
and inimitable writer. Ihis feene is as well imagined, and as well executed as could 
be wifhe d. The water is between forty and fifty acres ; hills rife from it on both fides, 
atid it is fiifficiently clofed in by tall wood at both ends, to render it fequeltcrcd. The 
remains of departed genius ftamp a melancholy idea, from which decoration would 
depart too much, and accordingly there is little. We viewed the feene in a ftill even- 
ing. 'J'hc declining fun threw a lengthened fhade on the lake, and lilence feemed to 
repofe on its unrullled bofom ; as fome poet fays, I forget who. The worthies to whom 
the temple of philofophers is dedicated, and whofe names are marked on the columns, 
arc Newton, Lucem. — Defcartes, Nil in rebus inane, — Voltaire, Ridiculum. — Rouficau, 
Naiuram. — And on another unlinilhcd column, Quis hoc perfidet ? The other lake is 
larger ; it nearly fills the bottom of the vale, around which are fome rough, rocky, 
wild, and barren faad hills ^ either broken or fpread with heath j in fome places wood, 
ed, and in others fcattered thinly with junipers. The charader of the feene is that of 
wild and undccorated nature, in which the hand of art was meant to be concealed 
as much as %vas confident with cafe of accefs. The lad feene is that of a river, which 
is made to wind through a lawn, receding from the houfc, and broken by wood ; the 
ground is not fortunate ; it is too dead a flat, and no where viewed to’ much advantage; 

From Frrncnonville we went, the morning after, to Bralfeufe, the feat of Madame 
du Pont, fider of the Duchefs of Liancourt. What was my. furprife at finding this 
Vifcountcls a great farmer ! A French lady, young enough to enjoy all the ple.Tures 
of Paris, living in the country, and minding her farm, was an unlooked-for Ipedacle. 
She lias prpbubly more lucerne tiian any other perl’on in Europe — two hundred and 
filly arpents. She gave me, in a mod unufFefted and agreeable manner, intelligence 
about her lucerne and dairy ; but of that more eH'cwhere. Returned to Liancourt 
by Pont, where there is a liandfome brulge of three arches, the condruflion uncommon, 
each pier confiding of lour pillars, with a towing-path under one of the arches for the 
bargf'-horfes, the river being navigable. 

Arnoagd the morning aimifeincnts I partook at Liancourt was la chajfc. In deer 
fiiooiing, the Iportfinen place theml'clves at clidances around a wood, then beat it, and 
f-iuom more than one in a company gels a fliot ; it is more tedious than is eafily con. 
ceived ; like uiigling, inceflant expectation, and perpetual difappointment. Partridge 
and hare fliooting are aimed as different from that of England. We took this diverfion 
ill the fine vale of Catnoir, five or fix miles from Liancourt ; arranging ourfelves in a 
file at about thirty yards from perft'ii to perfon, and each with a fervant and a loaded 
gun, ready to. prefent -when his madcr fires ; thus we marched acrofs and acrofs the 
vale, treading up the game. Four or five brace of hares,, and twenty brace of par. 
tridges were the fpoils of the day. I like this mode of fliooting but little better 
ilian waiting for deer. The bed circurallance to me of exercife in company (it was 
not fo once) is the feltivity of the dinner at the clofe of the day. To enjoy this, 
it mufl not be pufhed to great fatigue. Good fpirits, after violent exercife, are 
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always the afFedation of filly young folks (I remember being that fort of f^l my. 
felf when I was young), but with fomething more than moderate, the exhilaration 
of body is in unifon with the flow of temper, and agreeable company is then deli- 
cious. On fuch days as thefe we were too late for the regular dinner, and had one by 
ourfelves, with no other drefling than the refrcihmcnt of clean linen ; and thefe were 
not the repafts when the duchefs’s champaigne had the worft flavour. A man is a poor 
creature who does not drink a little too much on fneh occafions : mats prenez-y-garde ; 
repeat it often ; and you may make it a mere drinking party, the luflre of the pleafure 
fades, and you become what w'as an Engliih fox-hunter. One day while we were thus 
dining d rAngloist and drinking the plough, the chace, and I know not what, the 
Duchefs of Liancourt and fome of her ladies cafhe in fport to fee us. It was a moment 
for them to have* betrayed ill-nature in the contempt of manners not French, which they 
might have endeavoured to conceal under a laugh ; — but nothing of this j it was a good 
humoured curiofity ; a natural inclination to fee others pleaied and in fpirils. Ih oni 
ite de grands chajfeurs aujourd^huiy faid one. Oh ! Us s^applaudijfent de leurs exploits. 
Do they drink the gun ? faid another. Letirs maltrejfes certaimment^ added a third. 
J'aime d les voir en gaiStS ; il y a quelque chafe (Taimable dans tout cecu To note fuch 
trifles may feem fuperfluous to many ; but what is life when trifles are withdrawn ? 
They mark the temper of a nation better than objedts of importance. In the moments 
of council, viftory, flight, or death, mankind, I fuppofe, are nearly the fame. Trifles 
diferiminate better, and the number is infinite that gives me an opinion of the good 
temper of the French. I am fond neither of a man nor a recital that can appear only 
on uilts, and drefled in holiday geers. It is every-day feelings that decide the colour 
of our lives^ and he who values them the molt plays the beft for the (lake of happinefs. 
But it is time to quit Liancourt, which I do with regret. Take leave of the good old 
Duchefs d'Eftiflac, whofe hofpitality and kindnefs ought ever to be remembered.— 

51 miles. 

The 9th, loth, and nth. Return by Beauvais and Pontoife, and enter Paris for 
the fourth time, confirmed in the idea that the roads immediately leading to that 
capital are deferts, comparatively fpeaking, with thofe of London. By what means 
can the connedlion be carried on with the country ? The French muft be the moft 
ftationary people upon earth, when in a place they muft reft without a thought of go- 
ing to another ; or the Englifli muft be the moft reftlefs ; and find more pleafure in 
moving from one place to another, than in refting to enjoy life in either. If the French 
nobility went -only to their country feats when exiled thither by the court, the roads 
could not be more folitary.— 25 miles. 

The 1 2th. My intention was to take lodgings ; but on arriving at the hotel de la 
Rochefoucauld, I found that my hofpitablc duchefs was the fame perfon at the capital 
as in the country ; flie had ordered an apartment to be ready for me. It grows fo late 
in the feafon, that I fliall make no other ftay here than what will be neceflary for view- 
ing public buildings. 1 ‘his will unite well enough with delivering fome letters I brought 
to a few men of fcience ; and it will leave me the evenings for the theatres, of which 
there are many in Paris. In throwing on paper a rapid coup ePail oi what I lee of a 
city, fo well known in England, I lhall be apt to delineate my own ideas and feelings, 
perhaps more than the abje£ls themfelves ; and be it remembered, that I profefs to 
dedicate this carelefs itinerary to trifles, much more than to objefts that are of real con- 
fequence. From the tower of the cathedral, the view of Paris is complete. It is a vatt 
city, even to the eye that has feen London from St. Paul's ; a circular form gives an 
advantage to Paris ; but a much greater is the atmofphere. It is now fo clear, that 
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.one would fuppofe it the height of fuinnier : the clouds of coal-finokc that envelope 
London, always prevent a diftindl: view of that capital, but I take it to be oac-third at 
leall larger than Paris. The buildings of the parliament houfe are disfigured by a gilt 
and taudry gate, and a French roof. The hotel des Monoies is a fine building ; and 
the fa9ade of the Louvre one of the moft elegant in the world, becaufe they have (to 
the eye) no roofs ; in proportion as a roof is fecn, a building fuffers. I do not recoi- 
led one edifice of dillinguiflied beauty (unlefs with domes) in which the roof is not fo 
flat as to be hidden, or nearly fo. What eyes then mud the French architeds have 
had, to have loaded fo many buildings with coverings of a heiglit deftrudive of all 
beauty ? Put fuch a roof as wc fee on the parliament houfe or on the 'I’liuilleries, upon 
the fa9ade of the Louvre, and where would its beauty be ? — At night to the opera, 
which I thought a good theatre, till they told me it was built in fix weeks ; and then 
it became good for nothing in my eyes, for I fuppofe it will be tumbling down in fix 
years. Durability is one of the cflentials of building : what pleafure would a beautiful 
front of painted pafteboard give ? The Alcefte of Gluck was performed; that part 
by Mademoifelle St. Huberti, their firtt finger, an excellent adrefs. As to fcencs, 
drefles, decorations, dancing, &c. this theatre is much fuperior to that in the Hay- 
market. 

The 13th. Acrofs Paris to the rue de blancs Manteaux, to Monf. Brouflonet. 
fecrelary of the Society of Agriculture ; he is in Burgundy. Called on Mr. Couk 
from London, who is at Paris with his drill plough, waiting for weather to flicw its 
perfunnance to the Duke of Orleans; this is a Fivncli i.lca, improving France by 
drilling. A man Ihould learn to walk before he learns to dance. There is agility in 
cutting capers, and it may be done with grace ; but where is tiic ncceflity to cut them 
at all ? 'I’lierc has been much rain to-day ; and it is almoil incredible to a perfon ufed 
to London, how dirty the llrcets of Paris arc, and how horribly inconvenient and dan- 
gerous walking is without a foot-pavement. We had a large party at dinner, with 
politicians among them, atid fume interefiing converfation on the prefeiit Hate of 
France. The feeling of every body feems to be that the archbilhop will not be able to 
do any thing towards exonerating the Hate from the burthen of its prefent fituation ; 
fomc think that he has not the inclination ; others that he has not the courage ; others 
that he has not the ability. By foine he is thought to be attentive only to his own in- 
terefl; ; and by others, that the finances are too much deranged to be within the pow-er 
of any fydem to recover, fliort of the llatcs-general of the kingdom; and that it is 
inipofllble for fuch an afleinbly to meet without a revolution in the government en- 
fuing. All fecni to tliink that I’omethiiig extraordinary will happen; and a bank- 
ruptcy is an idea not at all uncommon. But who is there that will have the courage 
to make it ? 

The I4ih, To the BenediiStine abbey of St. Germain, to fee pillars of African mar- 
ble, &c. It is the richelt abbey in Franco : the abbot has 300,000 livres a year 
(13,125!.) I lofe my patience at feeing luch revenues thus bellowed ; confident with 
the fpirit of the tenth century, but not with that of the eighteenth. What a noble 
farm would a fourth of this income eitablilh ! what turnii>s, what cabbages, what 
potatoes, what clover, what flieep, wdiat wool!— Are not thefe things better. than 
a fat ecclefiallic ? If an active Englifli fanner were mounted behind this abbot, t think 
he would do more good to France with half the income than half the abbots of the 
kingdom with the whole of theirs. Pais the Baftile ; another pleafant object to make 
agreeable emotions vibrate in a man’s bofom. I fearch for good farmers, and run my 
head at every turn againft monks and ftate prifons. — To the arfenal, to wait on Monf. 
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Lavoifier, the celebrated chemift, whofe theory of the non-exiftence of phlogifton has 
made as much noife in the chemical world as that of Stahl, which eflablillied its exif- 
tence. Dr. Prieftley had given me a letter of introduftion. I mentioned in the courfe 
of converfation his laboratory, and he appointed Tuefday. By the Boulevards, to 
the Place Louis XV. which is not properly a fquare, but a very noble entrance to a 
great city. The fa9adcs of the two buildings erected are highly finilhed. The union 
of the Place Louis XV. with the champs Elifees, the gardens of the Thuilleries and 
the Seine is open, airy, elegant, and fuperb ; and is the moft agreeable and bell: btiilt 
part of Paris ; here one can be clean and breathe freely. But by far the finefl: thing 
I have yet feen at I'aris is the Halle aux bleds, or corn market ; it is a vaft rotunda ; 
the roof entirely of wood, upon a new principle of carpentry, to deferibe which would 
demand plates and long explanations ; the gallery is one hundred and fi'ty yards 
round, confequcntly the diameter is as many feet. It is as light as if fufpended by the 
fairies. In tlic grand area, wheat, peafe, beans, lentils, are ftored and fold. In the 
I’urroundiug divifions, flour on wooden Hands. You pafs by ftair-cafes doubly wind- 
ing within each other to fpacious apartments for rye, barley, oats, &.c. The whole 
is fowell planned, and fo admirably executed, that I know of no public building that 
exceeds it either in France or England. And if an appropriation of the parts to the 
convenicncies wanted, and an adaptation of every circumftancc to the end required, in 
union with that elegance which is confifteut with ufe, and that magnificence which re- 
fiilts from liability and duration, be the criteria of public edifices, I know nothing 
that equals it : — it has but one fault, and that is fituation; it Iliould have been upon 
the banks jf the river, for the convenience of unloading barges without land carriage. 
In the evening, to the Comedie Italienne ; the edifice fine ; and the whole quarter re- 
gular and new built, a private fpeculation of the Duke de Choifeul, whofe family has 
a box entailed for ever. — L’Aimant jaloux. Here is a young finger, Mademoifelle 
Rt’nard, with fo fwcet a voice, that if Ihe fung Italian, and had been taught in Italy, 
would have made a delicious performer. 

I'o the tomb of Cardinal de Richlieu, which is a noble production of genius : by 
far the fined ftatue I have feen. Nothing can be imagined more eafy and graceful 
than the attitude of the cardinal, nor can nature be more expreffive than the figure 
of weeping fcience. Dine with my friend at the Palais Royal at a coffee-houfe ; well 
drciled people ; every thing clean, good, and well ferved : but here, as every where 
elfe, you pay a good price for good things ; we ought never to forget that a low price 
for bad things is not cheapnefs. In the evening to I’Ecole des Peres, at the Comedie 
FraD9iife, a crying larmoyant thing. This theatre, the principle one at Paris, is a 
fine building, with a magnificent portico. After the circular theatres of France, hew 
can any one relilh our ill-contrived oblong holes of London ? 

The 16th. To Monf. Lavoifier, by appointment. Madame I.avoifier, a lively, 
fenfible, fcientific lady, had prepared a dejeune Anglais of tea and coffee j but her 
converfation on Mr. Kirwau’s Effay on Phlogidon, which die is tranflating from the 
Englilh, and on other fubjict.s, which a woman of underllanding, who works with her 
hulband in his laboratory, knows how to adorn, was the bed repad. That apartment, 
the operations of which have been rendered fo intcreding to tlie philofophical world, 
1 had the plcafure of viewing. In the apparatus for aerial expcrimctits, nothing makjs 
fo great a figure as the machine for burning inflammable and vital air, to make, or 
depofit water ; it is a fplendid machine. Three vefl'els are held in fufpenfion with in- 
dexes for marking the immediate variations of their weights ; two, that are as largo 
as half hogflieads, contain the one inflammable, the other the vital air, and a tube of 
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communication pafles to the third, where the two airs unite and bum ; by contrivan- 
ces, too complex to defcribe without plates, the lofs of weight of the two airs, as indi- 
cated by their refpeftive balances, equal at every moment to the gain in the third vel'. 
fel from the formation or depofition of the water, it not being yet afcertained whether 
the watrr be aftiially made or depofited. If accurate (of which I mult confefs I have 
little conception), it is a noble machine. Monf. Lavoifier, when the ftrudlure of it. 
was commended, faid Mais oiii monjicur, Ssf niSmc par tin arti/le Franms ! with an ac- 
cent of voice that admitted their general inferiority to ours. It is well known that we 
have a conllderable exportation of mathematical and other curious inftruments to ever}* 
part of Europe, and to France among the reft. Nor is this new, for the apparatus 
with which the French academicians meafured a degree in the polar circle was made by 
Mr. George Graham *. Another engine Monf. Lavoifier Ihewed us. was an eleftrical 
apparatus inclofed in a balloon, for trying eleftrical experiments in any fort of air. 
liispond of quickfilver is confiderable, containing ajolb. and his water apparatus 
very great, but his furnaces did not feem fo well calculated for the higher degrees of 
heat as fome others I have feen. I was glad to find this gentleman fplendidly lodged, 
and with every appearance of a man of confiderable fortune. This ever gives one 
pleafurc : the employments of a ftate can never be in better hands than of men who 
thus apply the fuperlluity of their wealth. From the ufe that is generally made of 
money, one would think it the aflifiance of all others of the leaft confequence in effeft- 
ing any bufinefs truly uftful to mankind, many of the great difeoveries that have en- 
larged the horizon of fcience having been in this rcfpefl the refult of means feemingly 
inadequate to the end ; the energetic exertions of ardent minds, burfting from obfeurity, 
and breaking the bands inflifted by poverty, perhaps by diftrefs. To the 'hotel des 
invalids, the major of which eftablifhment had the goodnefs to lliew the whole of it. 
In the evening to Monf. Lomond, a very ingenious and inventive mechanic, who has 
made an improvement of the jenny for fjjinning cotton. Common machines arc faid 
to make too hard a thread for certain fabrics, but this, forms it loofe and fpongy. In 
eleflricity he has made a remarkable difeovery ; you write two or three words on a 
paper } he takes it with him into a room, and turns a machine inclofed in a cylindrical 
cafe, at the top of which is an eleftrometer, a fmall fine pith ball ; a wire connefls 
with a fimilar cylinder ‘ and cledrometer in a diftant apartment ; and his wife, by re- 
marking the correfponding motions of the ball, writes down the words they indicate : 
from which it appears that he has formed an alphabet of motions. As the length of 
the wire makes no difterence in the effeft, a corrcfpondencc might be carried on at 
any difiance : within and without a befieged town for inftance ; or for a purpofe 
much more worthy, and a thoufand times more harmlefs, between two lovers pro!;.', 
bited or prevented from any better connexion. Whatever the ufe may be, the in- 
vention is beautiful. Monf. Lomond has many other curious machines, all the entire 
work of his own hands ; mechanical invention feems to be in him a natural propenfity. 
In the evening to the Comedie Fran^alfe. Mola did the Bourru Bienfaifant, and it 
is not eafy for afting to be carried to greater perfeftion. 

Tlie 17th. To Monf. TAbbe Moffier, aftronomer royal, and of the Academy of 
Sciences. View the exhibition, at the Louvre, of the academy’s paintings. For one 
hiftory piece in our exhibitions at London here are ten ; abiyidantly more than to ba- 
lance the difference between an annual and biennial exhibition. Dined to-day with a 
party, whofe converfation was entirely political. Monf. de Calonne’s Requete au Roi 

* Whitehufl'i Formation of the Earth, id edit, p 
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is come over, and all the world arc reading and difputing on it. It feems, however,, 
generally agree d ihat, without exonerating hindelf from the charge of the agiotage, 
he has thrown no inconfitlerable loud on the flioulders of the archbilhop of To\ilovizc,. 
the preient premier, who will be puzzled to get rid of the attack. But both ihcfe 
mini'lcrs were comieinned on all hands in the lump ; as being abfolut'.’ly unequal to 
the difficuliies of lb arduous a period. One opinion pervaded the whole company, 
that thty arc on the eve of fome great revolution in the govern'! ent : that every thing 
points to it : ll'.e cojifufion in the liuaiices great ; with a deficit impoffilile to provide 
ibr without the Hates- general <d the kingdom, yet no ideas formed of what would be 
the confcquciice of their meeting: no miniller cxiding, or lo be looked to in or out 
of power, with fuch dccilive tahaits as to promife any other remedy than palliative 
ones: a prince on the throne, with excellent difpofnions, but without the refources 
of a mind that could govern in fuch a moment without mininers: a court buried in 
pkafure and dillipalion j and adding to the diflrefs, inllcad of endeavouring to be 
placed in a more independent fituation : a great ferment aniongft all ranks of men, 
who are eager for fome change, w iihoiu knowing what lo look to, or to hope for : 
and a ftrong leaven of liberty, incrcafing every hour fmee the American revolution ; 
ahogelhcr iorm a combination of circumTlances that promifo ere long to ferment into 
motion, if fome maftcr hand, of very fuperior talents, and inflexible courage, be not 
found at the helm to guide cvenis, inllead of being driven by them. It is very remark- 
able, that fuch converfation never occurs, but a bankruptcy is a topic ; the curious 
qucltion on which i.s, would a bankruptcy occafion a civil war, and a total ovenlirow 
of the government ? The anfwers that 1 have received to this queflion appetir to be 
jufl: : fuch a mcafuro, coiuluQcd by a man of abilities, vigour, and lirmiicls, would 
certainly not occafion either one or ihcoih.T. But the iiniie mcaJiire, attempted by a 
man of a difi'erent eharaclcr, might poflibly do both. All agree, that the Hates of the 
kingdom cannot aflemble without more liberty being the conibquenee ; but 1 meet 
with fo few men who have any juft ideas of freedom, that I quellion much the fpeciea 
of this new liberty that is to afife. They know not how to value the privileges of the 
people : as to the nobility and the clergy, if a revolution added any thing to their 
leak*, I think it would do more niifchicf than good *. 

The 1 8th. To the Gobelins, which i.s undoubtedly the firft manufaflurc of tapeHry 
in the world, and fuch an one as could be fupjjortcd by a crowned head only. In 
the evening to that incoiiiparable comedy La Metromanie, of Pyron, and well acted. 
The more I fee of it, the more 1 like the French theatre ; and have no doubt in pre- 
ferring it far to cur own. Writers, attors, buildings, feenes, decorations, mufic, 
dancing, take the whole in a inals, and it is unrivalled by London. Wc have certainly 
a few brilliants ol the firft water; but to throw all in the fcales that of England kicks 
the beam. 1 write this paffage with a lighter heart than I fiiould do were it giving the 
palm to the French plough. 

The 19th. I'o Charenton, near Paris, to fee I’Ecolc Vetcrinaire, and the farm 
of the Royal Society of Agriculture. Monf. Chabert, the dirccleur-gcneral, received 
us with the inoft attentive politenefs. Monf. Flandrein, his afliftaut, and fon-in-law, 
I had had the pleafure of knowing in Sufi'olk. They fliewed the whole veterinary 
eftabliHunent, and it doe's honour to the government of France. It was formed in 

• In tranfcribi'ng tliefe papers for tlie prefs, 1 fmlle at fome remarks and ct’rciimftances wliich events 
have iince jilaced in a {in|’ular poliiion j but I alter ncnc of ibefe palfages; tbey explain what were tlie 
opinions in hraiice, before tlsc levolmion, on topics of importance ; and the evetiu which have fiiicc taken 

place render them the more inuiclUiig. June, 1790, 
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1765 : in 1783 a farm was annexed to it, and four other profeflTorfln'ps enablldicd ; 
two for rviral occonomy, one for anatomy, and another for chemiftry. — 1 was info n nod 
that Moiif. d’Aubenton, who is at the head of this farm with a liilary of 6000 livrcs 
a year, reads lectures of rural oeconomy, particularly on (heep, and that a flock was 
for that purpofe kept in exhibition. '1 here is a fpacious and convenient apartment 
for dilfeCling liorfes and other animals ; a large cabinet, where the muff ituoreiling 
parts of all doniefiic animals are preferved in fpirits j and all’o of fuch parts of the bo- 
dies that mark the vifiblc cfTefl of diftempers. This is very rich. 'I'iiis, with a fimi- 
lar one near Lyons, is kept up (exclufive of the addition of .7S3) at the moderate 
expellee, as appears by the writings of M. Nccker, of about 6 '■,000 livrcs (26:01.) 
Whence, as in many other inflances, it appears that the molt ulef'ui things coll the 
lead. There are at prefent about one hundred eleves from dilFerent piiris of the king, 
dom, as well as from every country in Europe, except England j a Itrangc exception, 
confidering how grofsly ignorant our farriers arc; and that the whole cxpence of fnp- 
porting a young man here does not exceed forty louis a year ; nor more than four 
years necefTary for his complete inftru£tion. As to the farm, it is under the conduct 
of a great luituralilf, high in royal academies of fcience, and whofe name is celebrated 
through Europe for merit in fuperior branches of knowledge. It would argue in me 
a want of judgment in human nature, to expefl: good pradlice from fucli men. 'i’hey 
would probably think it beneath their purfuits and fituation in life to be good plough- 
men, tuniip-hoers, and fliephcrds ; 1 fhould therefore betray my own ignorance of 
life, if I were to exprefs any fiirprize at finding this farm in a fituatiem that - I had rather 
forget than deferibe. In the evening, to a field much more fuccefsfully cultivated, 
IWailcmoifellc St. Iluberii, in the Penelope of Picinii 

The 20th. 'I o the Ecole Militaire, eftablilhed by Louis XV. for the education 
of one hundred and forty youths, the Tons of the nobility ; fiicb cfiablinimonts are 
equally ridiculous and unjiift. To educate the foil of a man who cannot affoixl the 
education himfelf, is a grofs injulUce, if yon do not fccure a fiiuaiion in life anlwera- 
ble to that education. If you do not fecure fuch a fituation, you deftroy the refidt of 
the education, becaufe nothing but merit ought to give that I'.curity. If you educate 
the children of men, vvlio are well able to give the education theinlelves, you tax the 
people who cannot afford to educate their children, in order to eafe thofe who can well 
afford the Imrihon ; and, in fuch inflitutiotis, this is fare to be the cafe. At night to 
I’Ambigu Comiqiic, a pretty little theatre, with plenty ofrubbifhou it. Coffee- haufes 
on the boulevards, mulic, noiCe, and (illes without end; every thing but fcavengcrs 
and lamps. The mud is a foot deep ; and there are parts of the boulevards without a 
fingle light. 

The 2 ft. Monf. de Brouflonet being returned from Burgundy, I had the plea- 
fure of palling a couple of hours at his lodgings very agreeably. He is a man of un- 
common aClivlty, and poffefled of a great variety of ufeiu I knowledge in every branch 
of natural hillory ; and he fpeaks Eiiglifh perfectly well. It is very rare that a gentle- 
man is feen belter qualified for a poft than Monf. de Brouffonet for that which he oc- 
cupies, asfecreiary toa royal focicty. 

The 22d. To the bridge of Ncuile, faid to be the fineft in France. It is by far 
the moft beautiful one I have any where fecn. It confifts bf five vaft arches ; flat, 
from the Florentine model ; and all of equal fpan ; a mode of building incomparably 
more elegant, and more ftriking than our fyftein of different fized arches. 'I’o the 
machine at Marly ; which ceafes to make the leaft impreflion. Madame du Barre's 
refidence, Luficnnc, is on the hill juft above this machine ; flie has built a pavilion 

on 
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OH the brow of the declivity, for commanding the profpea, fitted up and decorated 
with much elegance. There is a table formed of Seve porcelain, exquifitely done. 
I forget how many thoufand louis d’ors it coft. The French, to whom I fpoke of l.u- 
fionnc, exclaimed againft miftreflls and extravagance with more violence than reafon 
in ray opinion. Who, in common fenfe, would deny a king the amufement of a mif- 
trefs, provided he did not make a bufinefs of his play-thing. Mais'^Frcderic k Grand 
avok il vne maitref', lift fafoit-il batir de pAvillont, et Ics meubhit-il dc tables de force- 
laine? No : but he had that which was fifty times worfe : a king had better make love 
to a liandforae woman than to one of his neighbour’s provinces. The king of I’ruflia’s 
miftrefs coft an hundred millions fterling, and the lives of 500,000 men ; and before 
the reign of that miftrefs is over, may yet co(t as much more. The greateft genius and 
talents arc lighfer than a feather, weighed philofophically, if rapine, w'ar, and conqueft 
be theeffefts of them. 

To 'St. Gennain’s, the terrace of which is very fine. Monficqr dc Brouffonct met 
me here, and we dined with Monfieur Breton, at the Marechal due dc Noailles, who 
has a good coUeftioa of curious plants. Here is the fineft fophora japonica I havc fecn. 
-10 miles. 

The ?;^d. To Trianon, to view the Queen’s Jardin Anglois. I had a letter to 
Monfieur Richard, which procured admittance. It contains about one hundred acres, 
difpofed in the taftc of what we read of in books of CMiinefc gardening, whence it is 
fuppofed the Englifti ftyle was taken. There is more of Sir William Chambers here 
•than of Mr. Brown — more eftbrt than nature — and more expence than tafie. It is not 
eafy to conceive any thing that art can introduce in a, garden that is not here; woods, 
recks, lawns, lakes, rivers, iflands, cafeades, grottos, walks, temples, and even villages. 
There are parts of the defign verypret y, and well executed. The only fault is too 
much crouding, which has led to another, that of cutting the lawn by two many gra- 
vel walks, an error to be feen in almoil every garden I have met with in France. I 3 ut 
the glory of La Petite Trianon is the exotic trees and fljrubs. 'J'he world has I'ecn fuc- 
cefsfully rifled to decorate it. Here are curious and beautiful ones to plcafe the eye of 
ignorance ; and to exercife the memory of fcience. Of the buildings, the temple of 
Love is truly elegant. 

Again to Verfailles. In viewing the king’s apartment, wliich he had not left a quar- 
ter of an hour, with thofe flight traits of dilorder that (hewed he lived in it, it was 
amufing to fee the blackguard figures that were walking uncontrouled about the pa- 
lace, and even in his bed-chamber ; men whofe rags betrayed them to be in the laft 
Page of poverty, and 1 was the only perfon that flared and wondered how they got 
thither. It is impoflible not to like this carelefs indifference and freedom from fuf- 
picion. One loves the mailer of the houfe, who would not be hurt or offended at fee- 
mg his apartment thus occupied, if he returned fuddenly ; for if there were danger of 
this, the intrufion would be prevented. This is certainly a feature of th„«t good tem- 
per which appears to me fo vifible every where in France. I defired to fee thp Queen’s 
apartments, but I could not. Is her majelly in it ? No. Why then not fee it as well 
as the King’s. Ma foi, Monf. deft nn aidre chofe. Ramble through the gardens, and 
by the grand canal, with abfolute aftonifliment at the exaggeration of writers and tra- 
vellers. There is magnificence in the quarter of the orangeric, but no beauty any 
where ; there are fome ftatues good enough to be wifticd under cover. The extent 
and breadth of the canal are nothing to the eye ; and it is not in fuch good repair as a 
farmer’s horfe-pond. The menagerie is well enough, but nothing great. Let iliofe 
who defire that the buildinga and eftablifliruents of Louis XIV. fliould continue the 
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fmprei&on made bf the writings of Voltaire, go to the canal of Languedoc, and by no 
means to Verfailles. Return to Paris.— —14 miles. 

The 24th. With Monfieur de Brouflbnet to the king’s cabinet of natural hiftory and 
the botanical garden, which is in beautiful order. Its riches are well known, and the 
politcnefs of Monfieur Thouin, which is that of a moft amiable difpoiition, renders 
this c;arden the fcene of other rational pleafures befides thofe of botany. Dine at the 
Invalides, with Monfieur Parmentier, the celebrated author of many oeconomicai 
works, particularly on the boulangerie of France. This gentleman, to a confider- 
able niafs of ufeful knowledge, adds a great deal of that fire and vivacity for which 
his nation has been diftinguifhed, but which I have not recognized fo often as I ex- 
pedted. 

'I'he 25th. This great city appears to be in many refpefts the mofl ineligible and in. 
convenient for the refidence of a perfon of fmall fortune of any that 1 have feen ; and 
by far inferior to London. The ftreets are very narrow, and many of them crowded, 
nine-tenths ilirty, and all without foot-pavements. Walking, which in London is To 
pleafunt and fo clean, that ladies do it e^ery day, is here a toil and fatigue to a man, 
and an impoffibility to a well dreffed woman. The coaches are numerous, and what 
is much worfe, there is an infinity of one-horfe cabriolets, which are driven by young 
men of fafliion and their imitators, alike fools, with fuch rapidity as to be real nui* 
fauces, and render the ftreets exceedingly dangerous, without an inceflant caution. 

I faw a poor child run over and probably killed, and have been myfelf many times 
blackened with the mud of the kennels. This beggarly pradice of driving a one- 
horfc booby hutch about the ftreets of a great capital, flows either from poverty, or a 
wretched and defpicable ceconoray ; nor is it poflible to fpeak of it with too much fe- 
verity. If young noblemen at London were to drive their chaifes in ftreets without • 
foot-w'ays, as their brethren do at Paris, they would fpeedily and juftly get very well 
(hrefhed, or rolled in the kennel. This circumftance renders Paris an ineligible refi- 
dence for perlbns, particularly families that cannot afford to keep a coach ; a conve- 
nience which is as dear as at London. The fiacres, hackney-coaches, are much worfe 
than at that city ; and chairs there are none, 'for they would be driven down in the 
ftreets. To this circuii^ltance all'o it muft be aferibed, that all perfons of fmall or mo- 
derate fortune, are forced to drefs in black, with black ftockings } the dulky hue of 
this in company is not fo dif.igreeable a circumftance as being too great a diftindion ; 
too clear a line drawn in company between a man that has a good fortune, and another 
that has not. With the pride, arrogance, and ill-temper of LiigliOi wealth this could 
not be borne ; but the prevailing good humour of the French eafes all fuch untoward 
circuinftanccs. Lodgings are not half fo good as at London, yet confiderably dearer. 

If you do not hire a whole fuit of rooms at an hotel, you mult probably mount three, 
four, or five pair of ftairs, and in general have nothing but a bed-chamber. After the 
horrid fatigue of the ftreets, fuch an elevation is a deledable circumftance. You muft 
fearch with trouble before you will be lodged in a private family, as gentlemen ufually 
are at London, and pay a higher price. Servan*s' wages are about the fame as at that 
city. It is to be regretted that Paris ftiould have thefe difad vantages, for in otlier re- 
fpotts 1 take it to be a moft eligible refidence for fuch as prefer a great city. The fo- 
ciety for a man of letters, or w ho has any fcientific purfuit, «annot be exceeded. The 
iriteicourfe between fuch men and the great, which, if it he not upon an equal fooling, 
ought never to rxitt at all, is rei'pettuble. Perlons of the higheft rank pay an atteutio i 
to licience and literature, and emulate the cliaratter they confer. I ftiould pity the lua 1 
who fxpefted, without other advantages ot a very dilierent nature, to be well receive I 
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in a brill; nt circle at London, bccaufe be was a fellow of the Royal Society. But 
lliis would not be the cafe with a member of the Academy of Sciences at Paris ; be is 
lure of a good reception every where. Perhaps this contrail depends in a great mea- 
fure on the difl'erence of the governments of the two countries. Politics are too much 
attended to in England, to allow a due refped to be paid to any thing clfe ; and Ihould 
the I’rench eltablilh a freer government, academicians will not be held in fuch eftima- 
tion, when rivalled in the public eltecm by the orators who hold forth liberty and pro- 
perty in a free parliament. 

'I'he aSih. Quit Paris, and take the road to Flanders. Mvmficur de Brouflbnet 
was.fo obliging as to accompany me to Dugny, to view the farm of Monfieur Cretie 
de Pallucl, a very intelligent cultivator. Take the road to Stnlis : at Dammertin, I 
met by accident a French gentleman, a Monfieur du Pre eju St. Cotin. Hearing 
me converfing with a farmer on agriculture, he introduced hinifelf as an amateur, 
gave me an account of feveral experiinenis he had made on his cllate in Champagne, 

and promifed a more particular detail ; in which he w'as as good as his word. 

22 miles. 

'i’he 29th. Pafs Nanteul, where the Prince of Conde has a chateau, 'to Vilics-Cotc- 
rots, in the midlt of immenfe forelts belonging to the Duke of Orleans. The crop of 
this country, therefore, is princes of the blood; that is to fay, hares, phealants, deer, 
boars!— — 26 miles. 

The 301 h. Soiflbns feemsa poor town, without manufafturcs, and chiefly fupported 
. by a corn trade, which goes hence by water to Paris and Rouen. 25 miles. 

The 3ifl. Coney is beautifully fituated on a hill, with a fine vale winding befide it. 
At St. Gobin, w'hich is in the midft of great woods, 1 viewed the fabric of plate glafs, 
the greatefl. in the world. I was in high luck, arriving about half an hour before they 
began to run glafles I'ur the day. Pals La Fere. Reach St. Quintin, where are con- 
fiderable tnanufatlures that employed me all the afternoon. From St. Gobin arc the 
moll beautilul flate roois I have any where feen. 30 miles. 

November 1. Near Belle Angloife I turned afidc half a league to view the canal of 
"Picardy, of which I had beard much. In pafling from St. Quintin to Cambray the 
country rifes, fo that it was nccelfary to carry it in a tunnel under ground for a confi- 
derable depth, even under many vales as w'ell as hills. In one of thofc vallics there 
is an opening for viliting it by an arched flair-cafe, on which I defeended one hundred 
and thirty-four fleps to the canal ; and as this valley is much below the adjacent and 
other hills, the great depth at which it is digged may be conceived. Over the door of 
thedefeent, is the tollowing iufeription : — “ L’Ann. 1781.— —Mouf. le Comte d’/\gay 
ctant intendant de ceile province, Monf. Laurent de Lionni ciant dircdleur de I’ancicu 
& nouveau canal de Picardle, & Monf. le Champrofe infpedeur, jofeph II. F.mpercur 
Roi des Romaints, a parcouru cn batteau le canal fous terrain depuis cet endroit jufques 
au puit, No. 20, le 28 , & a temoigne fa fatisfadion d’avoir vu cet ouvrage en ccs 
4ermes : * Je litis ficr d’etre homme, quand je vois qu’un de mes femblables a ofc ima- 
glncr & executor un ouvrages aufli vafte et aufli hardie. Cette idea me leve I’ame.’ ” 
— Thefe three Meliieurs lead the dance here in a very French flyle. The great Jofeph fol- 
lows humbly in their train ; and as to poor Louis XVI. at whofc expence the whole was 
done, thefe gentlemen* certainly thought that no name lefs than that of an emperor 
ought to be annexed to theirs. When inferiptions are fixed to public works, no 
names ought to be permitted but thofe of the king, whole merit patronizes, and ol the 
engineer or arlift whofc genius executes the work. As to a mob of intendants, dired- 
ers, and infpedors, let them be forgotten. The canal at this place is ten French feet 
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Ailde and twelve high, hewn entirely out of the chalk rock, imbedded, in which are 
many flints— no mafonry. There is only a fmall part finifhed of ten toifes long for a 
pattern, twenty feet broad, and twenty high. Five thoufand toifes are already done 
in the manner of that part which I viewed ; and the whole diftance under ground, 
when the tunnel will be Complete, is feven thoufand and twenty toifes (each fix feet) 
or about nine miles. It has already coll 1,200,000 livres (52,500!.) and there want 
2,500,000 livres ( 1 09,375!.) to complete it ; fo that the total ellimate is near four mil* 
lions. It is executed by fhafts. At prefent there are not above five or fix inches of 
water in it. This great work has flood ftill entirely fince the adminiftration of the 
Archbifliop of Toulouze. When we fee foch works Hand ftill for want of money, 
we lhall reafonably be inclined to alk, what are the fervices that continue fupplied ? 
and to conclude, that amongft kings, and minilters, and nations, 'oeconomy is the 
firft virtue:— without it, genius is a meteor j vidlory a found; and all courtly fplen* 
dour a public robbery. 

At Cambray, view the manufafture. Thefe frontier towns of Flanders are built in 
the old ftyle, but the ftrcets broad, handfome, well paved, and lighted. I need not 
obferve, that all are fortified, and that every ftep in this country has been rendered 
famous or infamous according to the feelings of the fpeflator, by many of the bloodieft 
wars that have difgraced and exhaufted chriilendom. At the hotel de Bourbon I was 
well lodged, fed, and attended ; an excellent inn . ' — 22 miles. 

The 2d. Pafs Bouchainc to Valenciennes, another old town, which, like the reft of 
the Flemilh ones, manifells more the wealth of former than of prefent times.——] 8 
miles. 

The 3d, to Orchees ; and the 4th to Lille, which is furrounded by more windmills 
for fquopzing out the oil of colefeed, than are probably to be feen any where elfe in 
the world. Pal's fewer drawbridges and works of fortification here than at Calais ; 
the great llrength of this place is in its mines and other fouteraines. In the evening 
to the play. 

The cry here for a w-ar with England amazed me. Every one I talked with faid, 
it was beyond a doubt the Englilh had called the Prulfian army into Holland ; and 
that the motives in France for a war were numerous and manifell. It is eafy enough 
to difeover, that the origin of all this violence is the commercial treaty, which is ex- 
ecrated here, as the molt fatal ftroke to their manufactures they ever experienced. 
Thefe people have the true monopolizing ideas ; they would involve four-and-twenty 
millions of people in the certain miferies of a war, rather than fee the intereft of thofe 
who confume fabrics, preferred to the intereft of thofe who make them. The advan- 
tages reaped by four-and-twenty millions of confumers are fuppofed to be lighter than a 
feather, compared with the inconveniences fuftained by half a million of manufadurers. 
Meet many fmall carts in the town, drawn each by a dog : I was told by the owner 
of one, what appears to me incredible, that his' dog would draw yoolb. half a league. 
'J'he wheels of thefe carte are very high, relative to the height of the dog, fo that his 
cheft is a good deal below the axle. 

The 6th. In leaving Lifle, the reparation of a bridge made me take a road on the 
banks of the canal, clofe under the works of the citadel. They appear to be very nu- 
merous, and the fituation exceedingly advantageous, on a gehtly rifing ground, fur- 
rounded by low watery meadows, which' may with eafe be drowned. Pafs Darmen- 
tiers, a large paved town. Sleep at Mont Caffel.— 30 miles. 

The 7th. Caffel is on the fummit of the only hill in Flanders. They are now re- 
pairing the bafon at IHinkirk, fo famous in hiftory for an imperioufneft in England, 
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wh'ch (he mud have paid dearly for. Dunkirk, Gibraltar, and the flatue of Louis 
XIV. in the Place de Vidloire, 1 place in the fame political clafs of national arrogance. 
Many men are now at work on tlris bafon, and, when hninied, it will not contain 
more than twenty or twenty-five frigates ; and appears, to an unlearned eye, a ridicu- 
lous objeft for the jealoufy of a great nation, unlei's it profefled to be jealous of priva- 
teers. -—I made enquiries concerning the import of wool from England, and was af- 
fured that it was a very trifling object. I may here obferve, that when I left the town, 
my little cloak-bag was examined as fcrupuloufly as if 1 had jult left England with a 
cargo of prohibited goods, and again at a fort two miles off. Dunkirk being a free 
port, the cuftom-houfe is at the gates. What are we to think of our woollen inanu- 
fadturers in England, when fuing for their wool-bill, of infamous memory, they 
brought one I’homas Wilkinfon from Dunkirk quay, to the bar of the Englilh Houfe 
of Lords to fwear, that wool pafles from Dunkirk without entry, duty, or any 
thing being required, at double cullom-houft's, for a check on each other, where 
they examine even a cloak-bag ? On fuch evidence, did our legiflature, in the true 
fhop-keeping fpirit, pafs an aft of fines, pains, and penalties againft all the wool-grow- 
ers of England. Walk to Roflendal near the town, where Monf. leBrun has an im- 
provement on the Dunes, which he very obligingly (hewed me. Between the town 
and that place is a great number of neat little houfes, built each with its garden, and 
one or two fields enclofed of nioft wretched blowing Dune fand, naturally as white 
as fnow, but improved by induftry. The magic of property turns fand to gold.- 
1 8 milef. 

The 8th. Leave Dunkirk, where the Concierge a good inn, as indeed I have found 
all in Flanders. Pafs Gravelline, which, to my unlearned eyes, feems the flrongeft 
place I have yet feen, at lead the works above ground are more numerous than at 
-any other. Ditches, ramparts, and drawbridges without end. This is a part of tha 
art military I like ; it implies defence. If Gengifchan or Tamerlane had. met with 
fuch places as Gravelline or Lille in their way, where would their conquafts and ex* 
tirpations of the human race have been ? Reach Calais. And here ends a jour- 

ney which has given me a great deal of pleafure, and more information than 1 fhould 
have expelled in a kingdom not fo well cultivated as our own. It has been the fird 
of my foreign travels ; and has with me confirmed the idea, that to know our own 
country well, we mud fee fomething of others. Nations figure by comparifon } and 
thofe ought to be edeemed the benefaftors of the human race, who have mod eda- 
blifhed public profperity on the bafis of private happinefs. To afeertain how far this 
has been the cafe with the French, has been one material objeft of my tour. It is an 
enqui^ of great and complex range ; but a (ingle excurfion is too little to truR to. 
I mud come again and agmn before I venture conclufions.— ->25 miles. 

Wait at Defleins three days for a wind (the Duke and Duchefs of Glouceder are 
in the fame hm and fituation) and for a pacquet. A captain behaved (habbily : de- 
ceived me, and was hired by a himily that would admit nobody but themfelves: 
—I did not a(k what nation this family was of. — Dover— London — Bradfield 
and have mere pleafure in. giving my little girl a French doll,,, than in viewing Ver- 
fiuUes. 


i78’8i 

THE long journey I had lad year taken in France fuggeded a variety of refleftions 
on the agriculture, and on the founces and progrefs of natioiud profperity in that king- 
doms 
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dom ; in ?pite of myfelf, thefe ideas fermented in my mind ; ancl while I was drawing 
conclufions relative to the political ftate of that great country, in every circuraflance 
conneded with its hufbandry, I found, at each moment of my refleSion, the impor- 
tance of making as regular a furvey of the whole as was poflible for a traveller to 
effed. Thus inftigated, I determined to attempt finilhing what i had fortunately 
enough begun. 

July 30. Left Brad field ; and arived at Calais.— —161 miles. 

Auguft 5. The next day I took the road to St. Oraers. Pafs the bridge Sans Pa- 
reil, which ferves a double purpofe, pafling two ftreams at once ; but it has been 
praifed beyond its merit, and colt more than it was worth. St. Omers contains little 
deferving notice; and, if I could direft the legillatures of England andjreland, fhould 
contain ftill lefs : — why are catholics to emigrate in order to be ill Mucated abroad, 
inftead of being allowed inftitutions that would educate them well at home ? The 
country is fcen to advantage from St. Bertin’s ftceplc. 25 miles. 

The 7th. The canal of St. Omers is carried up a hilt by a feries of Unices. To 
Aire, and Lilliers, and Bethune, towns well known in military ftory.— — 25 miles. 

The 8th. The country changes, now a champaign ; from Bethune to Arras an ad- 
mirable gravel road. At the lad town there is nothing but the great and rich abbey 
of Var, and this they would not Ihew me — it was not the right day — or fome frivo- 
lous excufc. The cathedral is nothing.— 17I miles. 

The 9th. Market-day ; coming out of the town I met at lead an hundred alfes, 
fome loaded with a bag, others a fack, but all apparently with a trifling burthen, and 
fwarms of men and women. This is called a market, being plentifully fupplied ; but 
a great proportion of all the labour of a country is idle in the midd of harved, to 
fupply a town which in England would be fed by of the people : whenever this 
fwarm' of triflers buz in a market, I take a minute and vicious divifion of the foil for 
granted. Here my only companion de voyage, the Englifh mare that carries me, dif- 
clofes by her eye a fet'ret not the mod agreeable, that Ihe is going rapidly blind. She 
is moon-eyed ; but out fool of a Bury farrier aflured me I was fafe for above a twelve- 
month. It mud be confelfed this is one of thofe agreeable fituations which not many 
will believe a man woul^ put himfelf into. Ma fty ! this is a piece of my good luck ; 
—the journey at bed is but a drudgery, that others are paid for performing on a good 
horfe, and 1 rayfelfpay for doing it on a blind one; — I fliall feel this inconvenience 
perhaps at the expence of my neck.— -20 miles. 

The 10th. To Amiens. Mr. Fox llept here lad night, and it was amuling to hear 
the converfation at the table d’hdte ; they wondered that fo great a man Ihould not 
travel in a greater dile I afkcd what was his dilc i Monfieur and Madame were 
in an Englifh pod-chaife, and the fille and valet de chamber in a cabriolet, with a 
French courier to have horfes ready. What would they have ? but a dile both of 
comfort and amufement ? A plague on a blind mare ! — But I have worked through 
life i and he talks. 

The i ith. By Poix to Aumale ; enter Normandy;— 25 miles. 

The 1 2th. Thence to Newchatel, by far the fined country fince Calais. Pafs many 
villas of Rouen merchants.— 40 miles. 

The 1 3th. They are right to have country villas — to get out of this great ugly, 
dinking, clofe, and ill built town, which is full of nothing but dirt and indudry. 
What a pi£lure of new buildings does a fiourifhing and manufixfturing town in England 
exhibit ! The choir of the cathedral is furrounded by a mod magnificent railing of 
folid brafs. They Ihew the monument of Rollo, the fird Duke of Normaxxdy, and 
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of his fbn ; of William Longfword ; alfa thofe of Richard Coeur de Lion i Ris brother 
Henry ; the Duke of Bedford, regent of France ; of their own King Henry V. ; of the 
Cardinal d’Amboife, minifter of Louis XII. The altar-piece is an adoration of the 
Ihepherds, by Philip of Champagne. Rouen is dearer than Paris, and therefore it is 
neceflary for the pockets of the people that their bellies fhould be wholefomely pinched. 
At the table d’^hote, at the hotel pomme du pin we fat down, fixteen, to the following 
dinner : a foup, about 31b.. of bouilli, one fowl, one duck, a fmall fricaflee of chicken, a 
roti of veal, of about alb. and two other fmall plates with fallad : the price 45/; and 
ao/i more for a pint of wine ; at an ordinary of aod. a head in England there would ' 
be a piece of meat which would, literally fpeaking, outweigh this whole dinner! The 
difcks were fwept clean I'o quiokly, that 1 moved from table Without half a dinner. 
Such tables d’hbter are among 'he cheap tmrgs >f France I Of all /ombres and trijtes 
meetings a French ta’ ’c d’ho'e is for'^mofl ; , for eight minutes a dead filence, and as to 
the politenefs of addrefling a co.iverfation a \ ^cigner, he ’"Ml look for it in vain. 
Nbt a Angle word has any wl -e ‘j to re .1 ‘ ‘rs to a.u”'er fomc queftion : 

Rouen not Angular in thi: The pa .. ' .i it. fliut "p, and its members 

exiled a month pall to their cou.iti • .. uts^ . ;at. , would not regifter the edift for 
a new land-tax. I enquired much intr the common fentii..ents of the people, and found 
that the King perfonally from having bee; lit -e, is more popular than the Parliament, 
to whom they attribute the general dcarneL.of every thin^ Called on Monf. d’Ain- 
bournay, the author of a treatifo cn ullag madder green inltcad of dried, and had the 
plcafurc of a long converfation with him on various farming tonics, interclling to my 
enquiries. 

The 14th. To Barentin, through abundance of apple and pear- “s, a" ^ a coimiry 
better than the huflbandry ; to Yveout richer, but mi' -i-ablc management.— -2 1 miles. 

The 15th. Country the fame to Bolbeck; th''h in«. 'lu csreii.ir.d me jf Ireland, the 
fence is a high broad parapet bank, very well plantou with hedges and oak and beech- 
trees. All the way from Rouen there is a fcaftcring if cuun* y feat'i, which I am glad 
to feej farm-houl'es and cottages every whc’^c, and the cotton manufadure in all. 
Continues the fame to Ilarfleur. To flavre ue Grace, the pproach flrongly marks a 
very flourilhing place, the hil'-. are almoft covered will, little new built villas, and 
many more are building ; fome ...e fo ciofe as to lorm alinolt ftreets, and conflderable 
additions are alfo making to .he lO vn. — -^o miles. 

The ibth. Enq. dries are not neceflary to find out the profperity of this town; it is 
nothing equivocal : f..l! re motion, life, and adivity, than anyplace I have been at in 
France. A houic here, which in I'j';'' let without any fine on a leide of fix years for 
240 livres per annum, was lately let for '.hree years at 600 livres, which twelve years 
paft was to be had at 24 livres. The harbour’s mouth is narrow and formed by a 
mole, but it enlarges into, two oblong bafons of greater breadth ; thefe are full of (hips, 
to the number of fome hundreds, and the quays around are thronged with bufinefs, all 
hurry, bufllc, and animation. Thi y fay a fifty gun Ihip can enter, but I fuppofe without 
her guns. What is better, they have merchant-men of five and fix hundred tons the 
ftate of the harbour has however given them much alarm and perplexity ; if nothing 
had been done to improve it, the mouth would have been filled up with fand, an in- 
creafing evil ; to remedy which, many engineers have been confulted. The want of a 
back water to walh it out is fo great, that they are now, at the King’s expence, forming 
a moll noble and magnificent work, a vail bafon, walled off from the ocean, or rather 
an inclol'ure of it by folid mafonry, feven hundred yards long, five yards broad, and 
ten or twelve feet above the furface of the fea at high water; and for four hundred 
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yards more it confifts of two exterior walls, each three yards broad, and filled up feven 
yards wide between them with earth ; by means of this new and enormous bafon, they 
will have an artificial back-water, capable, they calculate, of fweeping out the harbour’s 
mouth clean from all obfirudions. It is a work that does honour to the kingdom. 
The view of the Seine from this mole is ftriking; it is five miles broad, with highlands 
for it oppofite fhore ; and the chalk cliffs and promontories, that recede to make way 
for rolling its vafl tribute to the ocean, bold and noble. 

Wait on Monf. I’Abbc Dicquemarre, the celebrated naturalift, where I had alfo the 
pleafure of meeting Ms'demoifelle leMaflbnle Gloft, author of lome agreeable perform- 
ances; among others, ji^niretien fur le Havre, 1781, when the number of fouls was efti- 
mated at 25,000. The next day Monf. le Rcifeicour*:, captain of the cn^pt royak dit 
Genie, to whom alfo I had letters, i. :'odt:ced me to IViofTrs. HorabergS', who are ranked 
among the mofl. confiderable merchant of France. 1 dined w'‘th them at one of their 
country-houfes, meeting a numerous ro ij*?ny and fpieiiJid entertainment. Thefe gen- 
tlemen have wives and durghters, coufirs and frien Is, cheerful, pleafing, and well 
Informed. 1 did not like the of quitti* g tl - ir .<• fuon, for they feemed to have a 
fociety that would have madv i longer efidence agreeable enough. It is no bad pre- 
judice furely to like people that like England ; mofl of them have been there . — Nous 
an ms affiirSmait ai Ft ntic" dc he'ks, d'ap-ecabies et de bonnes chafes, mats on trouve me 
telle energie da" votre nation. 

The 18th. J^y i' pafl’age-packct, a decked veffel, to Honfleur, feven and a half 
miles, which we . with a ftrong north wind in an hour, the river being rougher 
than i thought a river could be. Honileur is a fmall town, full of induftry, and a bafon 
full of fhipc, with Tome Guinea-mi n as large as at Havre. At Pont au de Mer, wait 
on Monf. M..rtii', e' l floi et ;he manufalhire royale of leather. I faw eight or ten 
Engliflimen .hat ar nipir 'cd h/'rL (there are forty in all), and converfed with one 
from Yorkfhir»% told ’ had been deceived in coming ; for though they are 
well paid, ^ i hnii ‘.1 Irigs very Leci-, inlleau of very cheap, as they had been given 
to underitaud. — 20 miles. 

The 191^'. lo I’om rF.vequc, iow..rd3 which town the co atry 's richer, that is, has 
more paflurage ; the whole has fi-.gular *>a.'«res, comj.c'''J of 'rchard inclofures, with 
hedges fo thick and excellent, though compofed -f willow, w'th b”t a fprukling of 
thorns, that one can fcarcely fee through ‘h , u • chateau-, arc ■’cattp’-cd, and foioe good, 
yet the road is villainous. Pont I’Evec.io is fituated i- the Pays d'.A’ gc, celebrated for 
the great fertility of its paftures. '•"o Lifieux, thro igh the fame rich diftrief, fences 
admirably planted, and the country thick inrlolcd and wooded. — At the hotel d’An-i 
gleterre, an excellent inn, new, clean, and well furnilhed ; and I was well ferved and 
well fed.— 26 miles. 

The 20th. To Caen ; the road pafles on the brow of a hill, that commands the rich 
valley of Corbon, ftill in the Pays d’Auge, the moft fertile of the whole, all is uuder 
fine Poidtu bullocks, which would figure in the counties of Leicefler or Northampton. 
—28 miles. 

The 2 1 ft. The Marquis de Guerchy,, whom I had had the pleafure of feeing in 
Suffolk, being colonel of the regiment of Artois, quartered here, I waited on him ; he 
introduced me to his lady, and remarked, that as it was the fair of Guibray, and himfelf 
going thither, I could not do better than accompany him, fmee it was the fecond fair 
in France- I readily agreed ; in our way, we calleci at Bon, and dined with the Mar* 
quis of Turgot, elder brother of the juftly celebrated Comptroller general: this gen- 
tleman is author .of fome memoirs on planting, publilhed in the Trimeitres of the Royal 
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Society of Paris ; he (hewed and explained to us all his plantations, but chiefly prides 
himfelf on the exotics ; and I was forry to find in proportion not to their promifed 
utility, but merely to their rarity, I have not found this uncommon in France ; and it 
is far from being fo in England. I wilhed every moment for a long walk to change 
the converfation from trees to husbandry, and made many efforts, but all in vain. In 
the evening to the fairplay-houfe — Richard Occur de Lion; and I could not but remark 
an uncommon number of pretty women. Is there no antiquarian that deduces Englifh 
beauty from the mixture of Norman blood ? or who thinks with Major Jardine, that 
nothing improves fo much as croffing? to read his agreeable book of travels, one would 
think none wanted, and yet to look at his daughters, and hear their mufic, it would be 
impoffible to doubt his fyftem. Supped at the Marquis d’Ecougal’s, at his chateau a la 
Frenaye. If thefe French Marquiffes cannot Ihew’ me good crops of corn and turnips, 
here is a noble one of fomething elfe — of beautiful and elegant daughters, the charming 
copies of an agreeable mother : the whole family I pronounced at the firll fight amiable : 
they are chearful, pleafing, interefting: I want to know them better, but it is the fate 
of a traveller to meet opportunities of pleafure, and merely fee to quit them. After 
fupper, while the company were at cards, the Marquis converfed on topics interefting 
to my enquiries. — sal miles. 

The aad. At this fair of Guibray, merchandize is fold, they fay, to the amount of 
fix millions (262,500!.) but at that of Beaucaire to ten: 1 found the quantity of 
Englifh goods confiderable, hard and queen’s ware ; cloths and cottons. A dozen of 
common plain plates, 3 livres, and 4 livres for a French imitation, but much worfe j 
I alked the man (a Frenchman) if the treaty of commerce would not be very injurious 
with fuch a difference — C’eji prScifement le contraire Monf. — quelque mauvaife que foit 
cette imitation^ on n'a encore rien fait d^aujft bien en France: I’annee prochaine on fera 
mieux—mus perfe£lionnerons——et en fin mm remporterons fur vom-—\ believe he is a 
very good politician, and that, without competition, it is not pofilble to perfefl: any 
fabric. A dozen with blue or green edges, Englilh, 5 livres 5/“. Return to Caen ; 
dine with the Marquis of Guerchy, Lieutenant- colonel. Major, icc. of the regiment, 
and their wives prefent, a large and agreeable company. View the Abbey of Bcnedic* 
tines, (bunded by William the Conqueror. It is a fplendid building, fubfiantial, maffy, 
and magnificent, with very large apartments, and (lone ftair>cafes worthy of a palace. 
Sup with Monf. du Mefni, captain of the corps de GeniCy to whom I had letters; he had 
introduced me to the Engineer employed on the new port, which will bring (hips of 
three or four hundred tons to Caen, a noble work, and among thofe which do honour 
to France. 

The ?3d. Monf. de Guerchy and the Abbce de accompanied me to view Har- 

court, the feat of the Duke d’Harcourt, governor of Normandy, and of the Dauphin ; 
1 had heard it called the fined £ngli(h garden in France, but Ermenonville will not 
allow that claim, though not near its equal as a refidence. Found at laft a horfe to try 
in order to profecute my journey a little less like Don Quixotte, but it would by no 
means do; an uneafy ftumbling bead, at a price that would have bought a good one; 
fo my blind friend and I muft jog on ftill further. — 30 miles. 

The 24th. To Bayeux ; the cathedral has three towers, one of which is very light, 
degant, and highly ornamented. 

The 25th. In the road to Carentan, pafs an arm of the Tea at Ifligny, which is ford* 
able. At Carentan I found myfelf fo ill, from accumulated colds 1 fuppofe, that I was 
fsrioully afraid of being laid up— not a bone without its aches ; and a horrid dead 
leaden weight all over me. 1 went early to bed, wa(hed down a dole of antimonial 

so powders. 
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powders, which proved fudorific enough to let me profecute my journey.—— -23 
miles. 

The 26. To Vologncs ; thence to Cherbourg, a thick woodland, much like Suflex. 
The Marquis de Guerchy. had defired me to caJl on Monf. Doumerc, a great improver 
at Pierbutt^ near Cherbourg, which I did j but he was then at Paris ; however his bailiff, 

Monf. Baillio, with great civility ftiewed me the lands, and explained every thing 

30 miles. 

The 27th. Cherbourg. I had letters to the Duke de Beuvron, who commands here; 
to the Count de Chavagnac, and M. de Meufnier, of the Academy of Sciences, and 
tranilator of Cook’s Voyages; the Count is in the country. So much had I heard of 
the famous works eredting to form a harbour here, that 1 was eager to view them with- 
out the lofs of a moment ; the Duke favoured me with an order forthat purpofe ; I 
therefore took a boat, and rowed acrofs the artificial harbour formed by the celebrated 
cones. As it is poflible that this itinerary may be read by perfons that have not either 
time or inclination to feek other books for an account of thefe works, 1 will in a few 
words flcetch the intention and execution. The French poffefs no port for Ihips of war 
from Dunkirk to Breft, and the former is capable of receiving frigates only. This de- 
ficiency has been fatal to them more than once in their wars with England, vvhofe more 
favourable coaft affords not only the Thames, but the noble harbour of Portfmouth. 
To remedy the want, they planned a mole acrofs the open bay of Cherbourg ; but to 
inclofe a Ipace fufficient to protedl a fleet of the line, would demand fo extended a wall^ 
and fo expofed to heavy leas, that the cxpcnce would be far too great to be thought of ; 
and at the fame time the fuccefs too dubious to be ventured. 1 he idea of a regular 
mole was therefore given up, and a partial one on a new plan adopted; this was to 
cre^f in the fea, in a line where a mole is wanted, infulated columns of timber and ma- 
fonry, of fo vaff a fiz;;, as to refift the violence of the ocean, and to break its waves 
fufficiently to permit a bank being formed between column and column. Thefe have 
been called cones from their form. They are 140 feet diameter at the bafe ; 6a dia- 
meter at the top,. and 60 feet vertical height, being, when funk in the fea, 30 to 34 feet, 
iinmerfed at the low water of high tides. Thefe enormous broad bottomed tubs being 
conftruffed of oak, with every attention to ftrcngth.and folidity, when fiuifhed for 
launching, were loaded with ftoiie juft fufficient for linking, and in that ftate each cone 
weighed 1000 tons (of aooolb.) To float them, fixty empty calks, each of ten pipes, . 
were attached around by cords, and in this ftate of buoyancy tl\e enormous machine 
was floated to its deftined fpot, towed by numberlefs veffds,, and before innumerable 
fpedators. At a fignal, the cords are cut in a moment, and the pile finks : it is then , 
filled inftantly with none from veffels, ready. attending, and capped with mafonry. The 
contents of each filled to within four feet of the furface only, 2500 cubic ;i toifes of 
(lone *. A- vaft number of veffels are then employed to form a bank of Itone from 
cone to cone,.villble at low water in neap tides. Eighteen ccncs, by one account, but 
thirty-three by another, would complete the work, leaving o;.ly two entrances, com- 
manded by two very fine new-built forts, Royale and Artois, thoroughly well pro- 
vided, it is faid, (for they do ,not fhew them,) with an apparatus for heating canon . 
balls. The number of cones will depend on the diftanccs at which they arc placed, 

I -found eight finifhed, and the Ikeleton frames of two more in the dock -yard ; .Put all 
is flopped by the Archbifhop.of Toulouze, in favour of the occonomical plans at prclient 
in fpeculation. Four of them, the laft funk, being moft expofed, arc now repairing, , 


having , 
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having been found too weak to refifl: the fury of the ilorms, and the heavy wefterly 
feas. The laft cone is much the inoft damaged, and, in proportion as they advance, 
they will be flill more and more expofed, which gives rife to the opinion of many (kilful 
engineers, that the whole fcheme will prove fruitlefs, unlefs fuch an expence is bellowed 
on the remaining cones as would be I'ufficient to exhault the revenues of a kingdom. 
The eight already eretled have for fome years given a new appearance to Cherbourg } 
new houfes, and even llreets, and i'uch a face of activity and animation, that the Hop 
to the works was received with blank countenances. They fay, that, quarry-men in- 
cluded, three thoufaiid were einphiyed. The effeft of the eight cones already erefted, 
and the bank of Hone formed between them, has been to give perfect fecurity to a con- 
fidcrable portion of the intended harbour. Two forty gun fliips have lain at anchor 
within them thefe eighteen months paH, by way of experiment, and though fuch Horms 
have happened in that time as have put all to fevere trials, and, as I mentioned before, 
conliderably damaged three of the cones, yet thefe fliips have not received the fmallell 
agitation ; hence it is a harbour for a ftnall fleet without doing more. Should they 
ever proceed with the reft of the cones, they mull be built much Hronger, perhaps 
larger, and far greater precautions taken in giving them firmnefs and folidity: it is alfo 
a queftion, whether they mult not be funk much nearer to each other ; at all events, 
the proportionable cxpence will be nearly doubled ; but for wars with England, the 
importance of having a fccure harbour, fo critically fituated, they confider as equal 
almoft to any expcnce ; at leaft this importance has its full weight in the eyes of the 
people of Cherbourg. I remarked, in rowing acrofs the harbour, that while the fea 
without the artificial bar w'as fo rough, that it would have been unpleafant for a boat, 
within it was quite fmooth. I mounted two of the cones, one of which has this inferip* 
tion : — Louis XVI. — Sur ce premiere c 6 ne echou le 6 Juin 1784, a vu Vimmerfion de celui 
deTcJl^ le Juin 1786.-00 the whole, the undertaking is a prodigious one, and does 
no trifling credit to the fpirit of enterprize of the prefent age in France. The fervice of 
the marine is a favourite ; whether juHly or not, is another queftion ; and this harbour 
Ihews, that when this great people undertake any capital works, that are really favou- 
rites, they find inventive genius to plan, and engineers of capital talents to execute what- 
ever is devifed, in a manner that does honour to their kingdom. The Duke de Bctivron 
had afked me to dinner, but 1 found that if I accepted his invitation, it would then take 
me the next day to view the glafs manufacture.; I preferred therefore bufinefs to plea- 
fure, and taking with me a letter from that nobleman to fecure a fight of it, I rode 
thither in the afternoon ; it is about three miles from Cherbourg. Monf. de Puye, 
the director, explained every thing to me in the moft obliging manner. Cherbourg is 
not a place for a refidence longer than neceflary ; I was here fleeced more infamoufly 
than at any other town in France; the two bell inns were full.; I was obliged to go to 
the barque^ a vile hole, little better than a hog-fly ; where, for a miferable dirty 
wretched chamber, two fuppers compofed chiefly of a plate of apples and fome butter 
and cheefe, with fome trifle befides too bad to eat, and one miferable dinner, they 
brought me in a bill of 3 1 livres, ( 1 1. 7s. id.); they not only charged the room 3 livres 
a night, but even the very liable for my horfe, after enormous items for oats, hay, and 
ftraw. This is a fpecies of profligacy which debafes the national charaCler. 'Calling, as 
I returned, on Muiif. Biiillo, 1 fliewed him the bill, at which he exclaimed for impo- 
fition, and faid the man and woman were going to leave oflF their trade; and no wonder, 
if they had made a praClice of fleecing others in that manner. Let no one go to Cher- 
bourg without making a bargain for every thing he has, even to the ftraw and liable ; 
j)eppcr, fait, and table-cloth.— —lo miles. 
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The zStii, return to Carentan ; anj the !Oth, pafs through a rich and thickly in- 
rlofcd country to Coutances, capital of the iliilricl; called the Cotentin. '^J’hey build 
in this country the bed mud houfes and barns I everfaw, excellent habitations, even 
of tln\^ (lorit's, and ail of mud, with confiderable barns and other offices. The earth 
(ihe belt for the purpoff- is a rich brown loam) is well kneaded witli draw ; and being 

md, is cut in fquares of nine inches, and theio. 
man on the wall who builds it ; and the wall 
ce feet high, that it may dry iiefore tn'?y ad- 
They make them project about an inch, 
lly fmooth. If they had the knglilh way of 
as Dur 1 ith and plaillcr, and ai'e '.nuch more 

wiiulowsare in Itone work. co miles. 

of C'hau'ire, at five leagues diflant ; and after- 
miles, willt tliat of ilie town of Grandval on a 
higli jvjiiiulida : enii ivi;;; the town, every idea of beauty Is loll j a tlofe, naffy, ugly, 
iildniili h(jie ; ma lo t day, and myriads of triflers, common at a French marker, 
'file bay oi Cancalie, ;d! along to the right, and St. Michael's rock rlfing out of the 
jea, eoi.ically, with a cable on the top, a moll fmgular and piedureCque objed.— » 
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30 miles. 

The 5111. At Pont Orfin, enter Bretagne; there feems here a more minute divifion 
of fiirms than before. There is a long llreet in the cpifcopal towm of Doll, without a 
glafs window; a horrid apjjearance. My enti^ into Bretagne gives mean idea of its 
being a miferable provinec. 22 miles. 

September ill. 'i’o Combourg, the country has a favage afped ; hufuandry not 
much further advanced, at leall in Ikill, than among ilie Jiurons, w'hich appears in- 
credible amidll inclofures; the people al.noll as wild as their country, and their town 
of Combourg one of the moll brutal filthy places that can bo feen ; mud houfes, no 
windows, and a pavement fo broken, as to impede all paffengers, but eafe none— yet 
here is a chateau^ and inhabited ; who is this Monfieur dc Chateaubriant, the owner, 
that has nerves llrung for a refideiicc amidll fuch filth and poverty ? Below this hi- 
deous heap of wrctchedncfs is a fine lake, furrounded by well wooded inclofures. 
Coming out of Hcde there is a beautiful lake, belonging to Monfieur de Blaflac, in- - 
tendant of Poidiers, with a fine accompaniment of wood. A ^ery little cleaning would 
make here a delicious fcencry. There is a chateau, with four rows of trees, and no- 
thing elfe to be feen from the windows in the true French llyle. Forbid it, tafle, that 
this fhould be the houfe of the owner of that beautiful water ; and yet this Monfieur 
de Blaflac has made at Poidiers the fincll promenade in France! But that tafle which 
draws a ftrait line, and that which traces a waving one, are founded on feelings and 
ideas as feparatc and diflindas painting and mulic— as poetry or fculpture. 7 he lake 
abounds with filh, pike to 361b, carp to 241b. perch 4lb. and tench 51b. To Rennes 
the fame ftrange wild mixture of defert and cultivation, half favage, half human. — — 

31 miles. 

The ad. Rennes is well built, and has two good fquares ; that particularly of Louis 
XV. where is his ftatuc. The parliament being in exile, the j^oufe is not to be feen. 
'J’he Benedidincs’ garden, called the Tabour, is worth viewing. But the objed at 
Rennes moft remarkable at prefentis a camp, with a marflval of France (de Stainville), 
and foyr regiments of infantry, and two of dragoons, clofe to the gates. The difeon- 
tents of the people have been doubled, firft on account of the high price of bread, and 
fi'condly f or the banifhment of the parliament. The former caufe is natural enough ; 

voju. IV, X but 
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but why the people' ihould love their parliament was what I could not undirftand, 
fince the members, as well as of the ftates, are all noble, and the diflinftion between 
the noblefl'e and roturicrs no where ftronger, more ollenlive, or more abonunablc than 
in Bretagne. They afl'ured me, however, that the populace have been blown up to 
violence by every art of deception, and even by money diftributed for that purpofe. 
'I’he commotions rofe to fuch a height before the camp vtas eftablifhed, that the troops 
hero were utterly unable to keep the peace. Monfieur Argentaife, to whom I had 
brought letters, had the goodnefs, during the four days I was here, to fliew and ex- 
plain every thing to be feeii. I find Rennes very cheap; and it appears the more fo 
to me jult come from Normandy, where every thing is extravagantly dear. The ta- 
ble d’hote, at 'the grand maifon, is well ferved ; they give two courfes, containing 
plenty of good things, and a very ample regular defert ; the fupper one good courfe, 
with a 'large joint of mutton, and another good defert ; each meal, with the common 
wine, 40 fous, and for 20 more you have very good wine, intlead of the ordinary 
fort; 30 fous for the horfe: thus, with good wine, it is no more than fix livres, 
10 fous a day, or 5s. lod. Yet a camp of which they complain has raifed prices enor- 
moufly. 

The 5th. To Montauban. The poor people feem poor indeed ; the children terri- 
bly ragged, if poflible worle clad than if with no cloaths at all ; as to Ihoes and (tock- 
ings they are luxuries. A beautiful girl of fix or feven years, playing with a (lick, 
and fmiling under fuch a bundle of rags as made my heart ache to fee her ; they did 
not beg, and when I gave them any thing, feemed more furprized than obliged. 
One third of what I have feen of this province feems uncultivated, and nearly all of 
it in mifery. What have kings, and minillers, and parliaments, and ilates to an- 
fvver for, feeing millions of hands that would be induflrious, yet idle and fiarving, 
through the execrable maxims of defpotim, or the equally deteflable prejudices of 
a feudal nobility ? Sleep at the lion d’or, at Montauban, an abominable hole.-—- 
20 miles. 

The 6ih. The fame enclofed country to Brooms ; but near that town improves to 
the eye, from being more hilly. At the little town of Lamballe, there are above fifty 
families of nobleffc that live here in winter, who refide on thtir efiates in the lummer. 
'J'here is probably as much foppery and nonfenfe in their circles*, and for what 1 know as 
much bappinefs, as in thofe of Paris. Both would be better employed in cultivating iheir 
lands, and rendering the poor induflrious. 30 miles. 

The 7th. Upon leaving I,amballe, the country immediately changes. The Marquis 
d’Urvoy, whom 1 met at Rennes, and who has a good eflatc at St Brieux, gave me a 
letter for his agctii, whoanfwcrtd my queftions. 12| miles. 

The 8ih. 'I’o Guingamp, a fombre enclofed country. Pals Chateaulandrin, and 
enter Bas Bretagne. One recognizes at once another people, inoeiirig numbers who 
have not more French than Je ne Jai pas ce que voiis diiesy or Je n'entend rien. Enter 
Guingamp by gateways, towers, and battlements, apparently of the oldeft military ar- 
chitefture ; every part denoting antiquity, and in the belt prefi’rvaiioii. The poor 
people’s habitations are not fo good ; they are miferable heaps of dirt ; no glafs, and 
icarcely any light ; but they have earth chimnies. I was in my firft fleep at Bclleifle, 
when the aubergifte came to my bedfide, undrew a curtain, that I expeded to cover 
me w ith fpiders, to tell me that I had une jument dngloife fuperbe, and that a fei: ncur 
wiflied to buy it of me ; I gave him half a dozen flowers of French eloquence for his 
impertinence, when he thought proper to leave me and his fpiders at peace. There 
was a great (bajfe aflcmbled. Thefe Bas Bretagne feigneurs arc capital hunters, it 
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fccmsf, who fix on a blind mare for an objeft of admiration, A-propos to the breeds 
of horfes in France ; this mare coft me twenty-three guineas when horfes were dear in 
England, and had been fold for fixteen when they were rather cheaper ; her figure 
may therefore be gueffed ; yet (he was much admired, and often in this journey ; and 
as to Bretagne, (lie rarely met a rival. That province, and it is the fame in parts of 
Normandy, is infefted in every fiable with a pack of garran poney (lallions, (iiflicient 
to perpetuate the miferable breed that is every where feen. I'his villainous hole, that 
calls itfclf the grand maifon, is the beft inn af a poll town on the great road to Brell, 
at which marfiials of Franco, dukes, peers, countelTes, and fo forth, inufl now and 
then, by the accidents to which long journeys are fubjeft, have found themfelves. What 
arc we to think of a counti^ that has made, in the eighteenth century, no better provi- 
fion for its travellers ! 30 miles. 

The 9th. Morlaix is the moll fingular port I have feen. It has but one feature, a 
vale juft wide enough fora fine canal with two quays, and two rows ol houl'es; behind 
them the mountain rifes deep, and woody on one fide ; on the other gardens, rocks, 
and wood ; the clFeQ; romantic and beautiful. Trade now very dull, but flouriflied much 
in the war.-: 2© miles. 

The loth. Fair day at Landervifier, which gave me an opportunity of feeing num- 
bers of Bas Bretons collected, as well as their cattle, d he men drefs in grt'at trow fer - 
like breeches, many with naked legs, and moft with wooden flioes, llrong marked fea- 
tures like the Welch, with countenances a mixture of half energy, half laxinifs ; their 
perfons flout, broad, and fquare. The women furrow’cd without age by labour, to 
the utter extinction of all foftnefs of fex. The eye dilcovei*s them at firft glance to be 
a people abfolutely diftinCl from the French. Wonderful that they ftiduld be found fo, 
with diftinft language, manners, drefs, &c. after haidngbeen fettled here 1300 years. 
- — 35 miles. 

The nth. 1 had rcfpcClable letters, and to refpcclable people at Breft, in order to 
foe the dock-yard, but they were vain ; Monfieur le Chevalier de Tredairne particular- 
ly applied for me carneftly to the commandant, but the order, contrary to its being 
fbewn either to Frenchmen or foreigners, was too ftriCt to be relaxed without an ex- 
prefs direction from the minificr of the marine, given very rarely, and to w'hich, when 
it do s come, they pay hut an unwilling obedience. Monfieur Tredairne, however, 
jm'bnncd me, that Lord Pembroke faw it not long fince by means of fuch an order: 
and he remarked himfelf, knowing that 1 could not fail doing the fame, that it was 
(Irange to fliew the port to an F.nglifli general and governor of Portfmouth, yet deny it 
fo a farmer. He however afliired me, that the Duke of Chartres went away but the 
other day without being permitted fo fee it. Gretry’s niufic at the theatre, which, 
though not large, is neat and elegant, w'as not calculated to put me in good humour; 
it was Panurge. — Breft is a well built town, with many regular and haiulfome flreets, 
and the quay w here many men of w'ar arc laid up, and other lliipping, has much of that 
life and motion which animates a fea port. 

The 1 2th. Return to Landernau, where at the Due de Chartres, w-hich is the beft 
and cleaneft inn in the biflioprick asl was going to dinner, the landlord told me, there 
was a Monfieur m honimc conivic il fwt, and the dinner would be better if we united ; 
tfe tout moncaur. He proved a Bas Breton noble, wdih his Ik'ord and a little miferable 
but nimble nag. This feigneur was ignorant that the Duke de Chartres, the other 
day at Breft, was not the duke that wa.^ in Monfieur d’Orvillier’s fleet. Take the road 
to Nantes. 25 miles. 

The 
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The 13th. I'hc country to Chateaulia more mountainous; one-thlrj wafte. All 
this regioii iai iiit'ei i;;r to Leon anJ Tragucr : no exertions, nor any marks of intelli- 
gence, yet all near to the great navigation and market of Bred water, and the foil 
good. Quiinper, though a bilhopric, has nothing worth feeing but its promenades, 
which are amojig the hncll in France. 25 miles. 

The 14th. Leavii.g Ouimper, there feein to be more cultivated features; but this 
only for a moment ; walles — waftes—waftes. — Reach Quimperlay.— — 27 miles. 

The 15th. 'I'he lame fombre country to I’Orient, but with a mixture of cultiva- 
tion and imirh wood. — I found I’Orient fo full of fools, gaping to fee a man of war 
launched, that I could get no bed for myfelf, nor (table for my horfe at the epe ' roy- 
ale. At the cheval blanc, a poor hole, I got my horfe crammed among twenty others 
like herrings in a barrel, but could have no bed. The Duke de Briflac, with a fuite 
of officers, had no better fuccefs. If the governor of Paris could not, without trouble, 
get a bed at I’Orient, no wonder Arthur Young found obftacles. I went diredly to 
deliver my letters, found Monf. Befne, a merchant, at home; he received me with a 
frank civility better than a million of compliments ; and the moment he uiulerltood my 
fituation, offered me a bed in his houfe, which I accepted. The Tourville, of eighty- 
four guns, was to be launched at three o’clock, but put off till the next day, much 
to the joy of the aubcrgilles, &c. w ho were well pleafed to fee fuch afwarin of ff ran- 
gers kept another day. I wifhed the ffiip in their throats, for 1 thought only of ray poor 
mare being fqiiectjed a night among the Bretagne garrans; fixpcnce, however, to the 
gar9on, had cfftds marvelioiifly to her eafe. The town is modern, and regularly biiiff, 
the Ureets diverge in rays from the gate, and are crolfed by others at right angles, 
broad, handfomely built, and well paved ; with many houfes that make a good figure. 
But what makes I’Orient more known, is, being the appropriated port for the com- 
merce of India, containing all the fliipping and magazines of the company. The lat- 
ter arc truly great, and (peak the royal munificence from which they arofe. They are 
of feveral Itories, and all vaulted in Hone, in a fplendid ilile, and of vail extent. But 
they want, at leaft at prefent, like fo many other magnificent efiablilhments in France, 
the vigour and vivacity of an aftive commerce. The bufinefs tranfadling here feems 
trifling. Three eighty- four gun ffiips, the Tourville, I’Eole, and, Jean Bart, with a 
thirty-two gun frigate, arc upon the flocks. They affured me, that the Tourville has 
been only nine months building : the feene is alive, and fifteen large men of war being 
laid up here in ordinary, with fume Indiamen and a few traders, render the port a 
plcafing fpcctacle. There is a beautiful round tower, a hundred feet high, of white 
flonc, with a railed gallery at top ; the proportions light and agreeable ; it is for look- 
ing out and making fignals. My hofpitable merchant 1 find a plain unafl'eded charac- 
ter, with fomc wljirilical originalities, that make him more interefiing ; he has an 
agreeable daughter, who entertains me with finging to her harp. The next nK)rtiiiig 
the Tourville quitted iicr (iocks- to the muhe of the regiments, and the fhouts of ihoii- 
fands cullcclcd to fee it. Leave 1 Oiieiit. iirrive at Hennebon.- 7] miles. 

The 17th. To .Auray, the eighfeeii poorefi miles I have yet fceii in Bretagne. 
Good houfes of (lone and Hate, without glafs. Aur iy has a little port, and forne 
floops, which always give an air of life to a town. 'I’o Vannes, the country varied, 
but landes the more perrn'ancnt feature. Vannes is not an inconfiderable town, but its 
givatell beauty is its port and promenade- 

The i8lh. To Mufiiiac. Belleifle with the fmaller ones, d’Hordicand d’Monat, are 
in fight. Mufiiiac, if it can boaft of nothing clle, may at leafl vaunt its cheapaefs. 

6' ‘l had 
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I had for dinner two good flat fi(h, a difli of oyflers, foup, a fine duck roafled ; with 
an ample defect of grapes, pears, walnuts, infcuits, liqueur, and a pint of good Bour- 
deaux wine : my mare, befides hay, had three-fourths of a peck of corn, and the 
whole 55s. 2S. to the filh and two to the gar^in, in all 2s. 6d. Pafs landes — laudes 
•— landcs— to la Roche Bernard. The view ot the river Villainc is beautiful from the 
boldnefs of tiie Ihores ; there are no infipiJ flats ; tiie river is two-thirds ot tlie width 
of the river Thames at Weftminfter, and would be equal to any thing in the world 
if the fliores were woody, but they are the lavage wafles of this country. — ^33 
iliiles. 

The 1 9th. Turned afide to Auvergnac, the feat of the Count de la Bourdonays, 
to whom I had a letter from the Duchefs d’Anviile, as a per.Hon able to give me every^ 
fpecies of intelligence relative to Bretagne, having for five-and-twenty years been firll 
fynJic of the noblefl'e. A fortuitous jumble ot rocks and fteeps could fcarcely form 
a worfe road than thefe five miles : could 1 put as much iaith in tw'o bits of wood laid 
over each other, as the good folks of the country do, I thould have croffed mylelf, 
but my blind frknd, with the mofl: incredibje fure-footednefs, carried me fafe over 
fuch places, that if 1 had not been in the conftant habit of the faddle, 1 thould have 
Ihuddered at, though guided by eyes keen as cclipfes ; for 1 fuppofe a finer racer, on 
whole velocity fo many fools have been ready to lofe their money, mult have good 
eyes, as well as good legs. Such a road, leading to feveral villages, and one of the 
firfl: noblemen of the province, fhcvvs what the Hate of fociety mult be; — no commu- 
nication — no neighbourhood — no temptalion to the expences which flow from fociety ; 
a mere feclufion to. lave money in order to fpend it hi towns. I'he Count received 
me with great politenefs ; 1 explained to him iny plan and motives for travelling in 
France, which he was pleafed very warmly to approve, exprefling his furprife that I 
fliould attempt fo large an undertaking, as fuch a furvty of France, unfupported by 
my government; I told him ho knew very little of our government, if* he fuppofed 
they would give a fliilling to any agricultural project or projeftor ; that whether the 
mlnifler were whig or tory made no difl:erence, the party of the plough never yet had 
one oil its fide ; and that Kngbnd has had many Colberts, but not one Sully. This 
led to much intere.'ling converiation 011 the balance of agriculture, inanulafliures, 
and commerce, and on tl-e means of encouraging ihem ; and, in reply to his enquiries, 

1 iiuiJe him underhand their relations in England, and how our hulbandry llourilhei 
in I'piie of oiir miuift'.Ts, merely by the protection which civil liberty gives to property ; 
and cenfequently iluit it was in a poor fituaiion, comparatively w'iih what it would 
have beun in, had it rcceiveii the fame attention as manufactures and commerce. I 
told M' de la Bourdonaye that his province of Bretagne feeined to me to have nothing 
in it but privileges and poverty ; he liniled, and gave me fume explanations that are 
important ; but no nobleman cun ever probe this evil as it ought to be done, refulting 
as it does from the privileges going to themfelvcs, and the poverty to the people. He 
fhewod me his plantations, which are \'ery fine and well thriven, and flielter him tho- 
roughly on every fide, even from the S.VV. fo near to the fea; from liis walks we fee 
Belk'illc and its neighbours, and a little illc or rock belonging to him , which he fays 
the King of England took from him after Sir Edward Hawke’s victory, but that his 
majefly was kind enough to leave him his ifland alter one nfght’s polfeflion.— — 20 
milts. 

The 20th. Take my leave of Monfieur and Madame de la Bourdonaye, to whofe 
politenefs as well as friendly attentions 1 am much obliged. Towards Nazaire there 
is a fine view of the mouth of the Loire, from the riling grounds, but the headlands 

that 
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that form the embouchure are low, which takes off from that greatnefs of the effe£k 
which highlands give to the mouth of the Shannon. The fwelling bofom of the At- 
lantic boundlefs to the right. Savanal is poverty itfclf. 33 miles. 

The 21 ft. Come to an improvement in the midft of thefe defeits, four good houfes 
of flone and flate, and a few acres run to wretched grafs, which have been tilled, but 
all favage, and become almoft as rough as the reft. I was afterwards informed that 
this improvement, as it is called, was wrought by Engliflimen, at the expcnce of a 
gentleman they ruined as well as themfelves.— I demanded how it had been done ? 
Pare and burn, and fow wheat, then rye, and then oats. Thus it is for ever and ever ! 
■the fame follies, the fame blundering, the fame ignorance ; and then all the fools in 
the country faid, as they do now, that thefe waftes are good for nothing. To my 
amazement find the incredible circumftance, that they reach within three miles of the 
great commercial city of Nantes ! This is a problem and a leffou to work at, but not 
at prefent. Arrive — go to the theatre, new built of fine white ftone, havijig a mag- 
nificent portico of eight elegant Corinthian pillars in front, and four others, to feparatc 
the portico from a grand veftibule. Within all is gold and painting, and a coup d'ail 
at entering, that ftruck me forcibly. It is, I believe, twice as large as Drury-Lanc, 
and five times as magnificent. It was Sunday, and therefore full. Aloti Dicu / cried 
•1 to myfclf, do all the waftes, the deferts, the heath, ling, furz, broom, and bog, 
that 1 have paffed for three hundred miles, lead to 'this fpcftacle? What a miracle, 
that all this fpicndour and wealth of the cities in France fliould be fo unconnetfted with 
the country ! There are no gentle tranfitions from eafe to comfort, from comfort to 
wealth : you pafs at once from beggary to profufion, — from mifery in mud cabins to 
Mademoifelle St. Hubert! in fplcndid fpeftacles at 500 livres a night (21I. 17s. 6d.) 
The country deferted, or if a gentleman in it, you find him in fomc wretched hole, 

to favc that money which is lavilhed with profufion in the luxuries of a capital. 20 

miles. 

The 22d. Deliver my letters. As much as agriculture is the chief objefl: of my 
journey, it is nec-effary to acquire fuch intelligence of the ftate of commerce, as can be 
beft done from merchants, for abundance of ufeful information is to be gained, w ith- 
out. putting any queftions that a man w'ould be cautious of anfwering, and even with- 
out putting any queftions at all. Monf. Riedy was very polite, and fatisfiod many of 
■my enquiries ; I dined once with him, and was ploafed to find the converfation take 
an important turn on the relative fituatioihs of France and England in trade, particu- 
larly in the Weft-lndics. 1 had a letter alfo to Monf. Fpivent, confilier in the parlia- 
ment of Rennes, whofe brother. Motif. Fpivent de la Villelboifnet, is a very confi- 
derabie merchant here. It was not poflible tor any perfon to be more obliging than 
thefe two gentlemen ; their attentions to me were marked and friendly, and rendered 
a few days refidencehere equally inflruftive and agreeable. The tov\n has that fign of 
profperiiy cf new buiMings, W'hicli never deceives, 'i’he quarter of the cbniedie is 
magnificent, all the llrects at right angles and of white ftone. I am in doubt whether 
the hotel de Henri IV. is not the fineit inn in Europe : Deffein’s at Calais is larger, 
but neither built, fitted up, nor furnifticd like this, wdiich is new. It colt 400,000 
livr.s. (17,500!.) furnillied, and is let at 14,000 livres per annum ((M2I. los. ) w'irh 
no rent for the firft year. It contains fixty beds for mailers, and twenty.five Halls for 
horles. Some of the apartments of two rooms, very neat, are 6 livres a day ; one 
good 3 livres, but for merchants 5 livres per diem for dinner, flipper, wine, and cham- 
ber, and 35s. for his horfo. It is, without coniparifon, the firft inn I have feen in 
} rmce, anu very cheap. It is in a fmall fquare dole to the theatre, as convenient for 
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pleafure or trade as the votaries of either can wilTi. The thtatre cod 450,000 Hvrcs,. 
and lets to the comedians at 1 7,000 iivres a year } it holds, when full, to the value 
of 120 louis d’or. The land the inn Hands on was bought at 9 livrts a foot : in fome 
parts of the city it fells as high as 1 5 Iivres. The value of the ground induces them to 
build fo high as to be deltruclive of beauty. The quay has nothing remarkable ; the 
river is choaked with iflands, but at the furtheft part next to the fea is a large range of 
houfes regularly fronted. An inllitution common in the great commercial towns of 
France, hut particularly flourilhing in Nantes, is a chambre de ledure, or what we fiiould 
call a book club, that does not divide its books, but forms a library. There are three 
rooms, one for reading, another for converfation, and the third is the library; good fires 
in winter are provided, and wax candles. Meffrs. Epivent had the goodnefs to attend 
me on a water expediiion, to view the efiablilhment of Mr. Wilkinfon, for boring can* 
non, in an ifland in the Loire below Nantes. Until that well known Englifh manufac- 
turer arrived, the French knew nothing of the art of calling cannon folid, and then 
boring them. Mr. Wi'.kinlbn’s machinery, for boring four cannons, is now at work, 
moved l)y tide wheels ; but they have ereded a fteam engine, with a new apparatus for 
boring feven more ; M. de la Motte, who ha.s the diredion of the whole, (hewed us alfa 
a model of this engine, ^ahout fix feet long, five high, and four or five broad ; which, 
he worked for us, by making a fmall fire under the boiler that is no bigger than a large 
tea-kettle ; one of the beft machines for a travelling philofopher that I have feen.. 
Nantes is as eriflammtc in the caufe of liberty, as any town in France can be ; the con- 
verfaiioiis 1 wituelfed litre prove how great a change is effeded in the minds of the 
PVeneb, nor do I believe it will be poflible for the prefent government to laft half a cen- 
tury longer, ualefs the clcarelt and moft decided talents be at the helm. The Ameru 
can revolution has laid the foundation of another in France, if government do. not take 
care of itlell *. Upon the 23d one of the'twclvc prifoners from the Ballile arrived 
here— he w'as the moll violent of them all — and his imprilbnment has been far enough, 
from filtiicing liim. 

The 25th. It was not without regret that I quitted a focicty both intelligent and agree- 
able, nor fliould 1 fetl comfortably if I did not hope to fee MtlTrs. Epivents again; L 
have little chance of being at Nantes, but if they come a fecond time to England, I have 
a proniife of feeing them at Bradlidd. 'I'he younger of thefe gentlemen fpent a fort- 
night with Lord Shelburne at Bowood, which he remembers with much pleafure"; Col, 
Barre and Dr, rriellley were there at the fame time. To Ancenis is all inclofed: for 
feven miles many feat's. - : 2 ! miles. 

The abth. To the fcenc of the vintage I had not before been witnefs to lo much ad- 
vantage as here ; lad autumn the heavy rains made it a melancholy bulincfs. At pre- 
fent all is life and adivity. 1 be country all thickly and well inclofed. Glorious view 
of the Loire from a village, the laft of Bretagne, where isa great barrier acrofs the road, 
and cuftoni houfes, to fearch every thing coming thence. 'I'he Loire here takes the ap- 
pearance of a lake large enough to be interefting. There is on both (ides an accom- 
paniment of wood, which is not univerfal on this river. The addition of towns, ftee- 
ples, windmills, and a great range of lovely country, covered with vines; the charader 
gay as well as noble. Enter Anjou. Pafs St. George. For ten miles quit the Loire 
and mett it again at Angers. Letters from Monf. de Brouffonet ; but he is unable to 
inform me in what part of Anjou was the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly ; to 

• It w' intfd no (Treat fpliit of prophecy to foictel this ; but the latter events have (hewn that I wai very 
wide oi the mark when I talked of hfty years. 

find 
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find out that nobleman’s farm, whore he made thofe admirable improvements, which 
he deferibes in the Menioire fur los dcfrichemens, was fuch an objefl; to me, 1 was de- 
termined to go to the place, let the diitance out of my way be w'hat it might.— -—30 
miles. 

The 27th. Among my letters, one to Monf. de la Livoniere, perpetual fecretary of 
the Society of Agriculture here. I found he was at his country feat, two leagues oil' 
at Magniaune. On my arrival, he was fitting down to dinner with his family ; not 
being palt twelve, I thought to havocfcaped this awlewardnels ; but both he hiinielf and 
Madame prevented all eiubarralhneiit by very unall'eclcdly deliring me to pariake with 
them ; and making not the lealf. dcrangemei.t either in table or looks, placed me at 
once at my cafe^ to an indift'erent dinner, garnifhed with fu mueli cheaH'ulnefs, that 1 
found it a repaft more to my talfe than the moll fplendid lables could afford. An Eng- 
lifh family in the country, fnnilar in fitualion, taken unawares in the lame way, would 
receive you with an unquiet hol’pitality, and an tmxious politenefs ; and after waiting for 
a hurry-feurry derangement of clotii, table, plates, full board, pot, ami fpir, w ould give 
you perhaps fo good a dinner, that none of the family, b. twctii anxiety and fatigue, 
could fupply one word of converfation, and you would depart under cordial wifhes that 
you might never return. 'I’his folly, fo common in England, is met with in France : 
the French are quiet in their houfes, and do ihing.s without t ilort. — JVIonlieur J .ivoniere 
converfod with me much on the plan of my travels, which he cnir.mended greatly, but 
thought it very extraordinary that neither government, nor tiie /Veademy of Sciences, 
nor the Academy of Agriculture, fhould at lealt be at the expence of my journey, l iiis 
idea is purely French ; they have no notion of private people going out of their wa) for 
the public good, without being paid by the public; nor could he well compnhend me, 
when I told him that every thing is well done in England, cxccj)t what is done with 
public money. 1 was greatly concerned to find that he could give no intelligence con- 
cerning the refidence of the late Marquis de Tourbilly, as it would be a provoking cir- 
cumilance to pafs through all the province without fmoing his houfe, and afterward 
hear perhaps that I had been ignorantly within a few miles of it. In the evening return 
to Angers. " ■■ 20 miles. 

The 28th. To La Fleche. The chateau of Duretal, belonging to the Duchefs d’Ef- 
tiffac, is boldly fituated above the little town of that name, and on the banks of a beau- 
tiful river, the flopes to which that hang to the fouth are covered with vines. The 
country chcarful, dry, and pleafant for refidence. 1 enquired here of feveral gentlemen 
for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly, but all in vain. The 30 miles to La 
Flcche the road is a noble one, of gravel, linooth, and kept in admirable order. La 
Fleche is a neat, clean, little town, not ill built, on the navigable river that flows to 
Duretal ; but the trade is inconfiderable. My firlt bufmefs here, as every where elfe 
in Anjou, was to enquire for the refidence of the Marquis de Tourbilly. I repeated my 
enquiries till 1 found that there was a place not far from La Fleche, called 'J'ourbilly, 
but not what I wanted, as there was no Monf. de 'I’ourbilly there, but a Marquis tie 
Galway, who inherited I ourbilly from his father. 'J'his pcrpltxetl mo more and more ; 
and I renewed my enquiries with fo much eagernefs, that feveral people, 1 believe, 
thought me half mad. At lalt I met with an ancient lady who foived my dilliciilty; 
(he informed me, that 'J'o'urbilly, about twelve miles from Lal lcche, was the place I 
was in fearch of: that it belonged to the marquis of that name, who had written fome 
books file believed ; that he died twenty years ago infolveiit ; that the lather of the pre- 
fent Marquis de Galway bought the efiate. This was fuflicient for my purpofe ; 1 de- 
tennined to lake a guide the next morning, and, as 1 could not vifit the marquis, at leaft 

fee 
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fee the remains of his improvements. The news, however, that he died infolvent, hurt 
me very much ; it was a bad commentary on his book, and I forefaw, that whoever I 
Ihould find at 1 ourbilly, would be full of ridicule on a hufbandry that proved the lofs of 
the eftate on which it was praftifed.— -*30 milcvS. 

The 29th. This morning I executed my projed ; my guide was a countryman with 
a good pair of legs, who conduded me acrois a range of fuch ling waftes as the IWar- 
quis fpeaks of in his memoir. They appear bouiidlels here ; and I was told that I could 
travel many— many days, and fee nothing elfe : what fields of improvement to make. 
Rot to lofe eftates! At lall we arrived at 'I'ourbilly, a gobr village, of a few fcattered 
houfes, in a vale between tw’o rifing grounds, which are yet heath and wafte ; the clia- 
teau in the inidft, with plantations of fine poplars leading to it. I cannot eafily exprefs 
the anxious inquifitive curiofity 1 felt to examine every ferap of the eftafe ; no hedge or 
tree, no bufli but what was interefting to me : I had read the tranflation of the Mar* 
quis's hiftory of his improveuients in Mr. Mill’s hulbandry, and thought it the moil 
inierofting morfel 1 had met with, long before I procured the original Memoire fur les 
defricbemem ; and determined, that if ever 1 Ihould go to France, to view improvements 
the recital of which had given me fo much pleafure. 1 had neither letter nor introduc- 
tion to the picfent owner, the Marquis de Galway. 1 therefore ftated to him the plain 
fa£t, that 1 had read Monf. dc Tourbilly’s book with fo much pleafure, that I wiihed 
much to view the improvements deferibed in it ; he anfwered me dircdlly in good Fng- 
lilh, received me with fuch cordiality of politenefs, and fuch expreflions of regaril for the 
purport of my travels, that he put me perfedfly in humour with tnyfelf, and confequently 
with all around me. He ordered breakfall a I^Anglois —gave orders for a man to at- 
tend us in our walk, who I defired might be the oldcll labourer to be found of the late 
Marquis de Tourbilly’s. I was pleafed to hear that one was alive who had worked w-ith 
him from the beginning of his improvement. At breakfall Mouf. de Galway intro- 
duced me to his brother, who alfo fpoke Englilh, and regretted that he could not do the 
fame to Madame de Galway, who was confined to her chamber : he then gave me an 
account of his father’s acquiring the eftate and chateau of Tourbilly. His great-grand- 
father came to Bretagne with King James IT. when he fled from the Englilh throne; 
fome of the fame family are ftill living in the county of Cork, particularly at Lotta. 
His father was famous in that province for his (kill in agriculture ; and, as a reward for 
an improvement he had wrought on the landes, the ftates of the province gave him a 
wafte tratft in the ifland of Bclleifle, which at prefent belongs to his fon. Hearing that 
the Marquis de Tourbilly was totally ruined, and his eftates in Anjou to be fold by the 
creditors, he viewed them, and finding the land very improveable, made the purchafe, 
giving about >5,000 louisd’ors for Tourbilly, a price which made the acquilition highly 
advantageous, notwithftanding his having bought fome lawfuits with the eftate. It is 
about three thoufand arpents, nearly contiguous, the feigneury of two pariflies, with the 
haute juttice, &c. a handfome, large, and convenient chateau, oflfces very compleat, 
and many plantations, the work of the celebrated man concerning whom my enquiries 
were direded. 1 was almoft breathlefs on the queftion of fo great an improver being 
ruined ! “You are unhappy that a man fliould be ruined by an art you love fo much.” 
Predfely fo. But he ealed me in a moment, by adding, that if the marquis had done 
nothing but farm and improve, he had never been ruined. One day, as he was boring 
to find marl, his ill liars difeovered a vein of earth, perfefUy white, which on trial did 
not efiervefee with adds. It iiruck him as an acquifition for porcelain— he ihewed it to a 
manufaflurer— it was pronounced excellent ; the marquis’s imagination took fire, and 
he thought of converting the poor village of Tourbilly into a town, by a hibric of china 
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— he went to work on his own account — raifed buildings— and got together all that 
was ncccflary, except (kill and capital. In fine, he made good porcelain, was cheated 
by his agents, and people, and at lall ruined. A foap manufactory, which he cftabliflied 
alfo, as well as fomc law-fuits relative to other efiates, had their Ihare in caufing his 
misfortunes ; his creditors feized the ePtate, but permitted him to adminider it till his 
death, when it was Pold. The only part of the talc that leflened my regret was, that, 
though married, he left no family ; fo that liis afhos will fleep in peace, without his me- 
mory being reviled by an indigent pofterity. His ancefiors acquired the eftate by mar- 
riage in the fourteenth century. His agricultural improvements, Monf. Galway ob- 
ferved, certainly did not hurt him ; they were not well done, nor well fupported by 
himfelf, but they rendered the eftate more valuable ; and he never heard that they had 
brought him info any difficulties. I cannot but obferve here, that there feeins a fatality 
to attend country gentlemen whenever they attempt trade or manufaftures. In Eng- 
land 1 never knew a man of landed property, with the education and habits of landed 
proprietors, attempt either, but they were infallibly ruined ; or, if not ruined, confider- 
ably hurt by them. Whether it be that the ideas and principles of trade have fomethiug 
in them repugnant to the fentiments which ought to flow from education— or whether 
the habitual inattention of country gentlemen to fmall gains and livings, which are the 
foul of trade, render their fuccefs impoffible; from w'hatever it may arife, the faft is, 
not one in a million fuccecds. Agriculture, in the improvement of their efiates, is the 
only proper and legitimate fphere of their induftry ; and though ignorance renders this 
fometimes dangerous, yet they can with fafety attempt no other. The old labourer, 
whofe name is Piron (as propitious I hope to farming as to wit), being arrived, we fallied 
forth to tread what was to me a fort of claffic ground. I fhall dwell but little on the 
particulars ; they make a much better figure in the Memoire fur les defrichemens than 
at Tourbilly ; the meadows, even near the chateau, are yet very rough ; the general 
features arc rough : but the alleys of poplars, of which he fpcaks in the memoirs, are 
nobly grown indeed, and do credit to his memory ; they are fixty or feventy feet high, 
and in girt a foot : the willows are equal. Why were they not oak ? to have tranf- 
mitted to the farming travellers of another century the pleafure 1 feel in viewing the 
more perifliablc poplars of the prefent time — the caufeways near the caftle muft have 
been arduous works. The mulberries are in a ftate of neglefl j Monf. Galway's father 
not being fond of that culture, deftroyed many, but fome hundreds remain, and I was 
told that the poor people had made as far as twenty-five pound of filk, but none at- 
tempted at prefent. The meadows had been drained and improved near the ciiateau 
to the amount of fifty or fixty arpents, they are now rufhy, but yet valuable in fuch a 
country. Near them is a wood of Bourdcaux pines, fown thirty-five years ago, and now 
worth five or fix livres each. I walked into the boggy bit that produced the great cali- 
hages he mentioned, it joins a large and mod iinproveable bottom. 1 ‘iron informed 
me that the marquis pared and burnt about one hundred arpents in all, and folded two 
hundred and fifty Iheep. On our return to the chateau, Monfieur de Galway, finding 
what an enthuliaft 1 was in agriculture, fearched among his papers to find a manufeript 
of the Marquis de Tourbilly’s, written with his own hand, which he had the goodnefs 
to make me a prefent of, and which 1 fliall keep amongft my curiofitics in agriculture. 
The polite reception 1 htrd met from Monf. Galway, and the friendly attention he had 
given to my views, entering into the fpirit of my purfuit, and wifhing to promote it, 
would have induced me very chearfully to have accepted his invitation of remaining 
fome days with him ; had I not been apprehenfive that the moment of Madame 
Galway’s being in bed would render fuch an unlooked-for vifit inconvenient. I took 
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my leave therefore in the evening, and returned to La Fleche by a different road. — - 
25 miles. 

The 30th. A quantity of Moors to Le Mans ; they affured me at Guerccs, that they 
are here fixty leagues in circumference, with no great interruptions. At Le Mans I 
was unlucky in Monf. Tournai, fecretary to the Society of Agriculture, being abfent.-- 
28 miles. 

Oftober I . Toward.s Alcn9on, the country a contrail to what I paffed yefterday ; good 
hand, well inclofed, well built, and tolerably cultivated, with marling. A noble road of 
dark coloured Hone, apparently ferruginous, that binds well. Near Beaumon vine- 
yards in fight on the hills, and thefe are the lafi; in thus travelling northwards ; the 
whole country finely watered by rivers and dreams, yet no irrigation. — r— 30 miles. 

The 2d. Four miles to Nouant, of rich herbage, under bullocks.— —28 miles. 

The 3d. From Gacc towards Bernay. Pafs the Marechal Due de Broglie’s chateau 
at Broglio, which is furrounded by fuch a multiplicity of dipt hedges, double, treble, 
and quadruple, that he mud half mtuntain the poor of the little town by clipping.— 
25 miles. 

The 4th. Leave Bernay ; where, and at other places in this country, arc many mud 
walls, made of rich red loam, thatched at top, and well planted with fruit trees : a hint 
well worth copying in England, where brick and done are dear. Come to one of the 
riched countries in France, or indeed in Europe. There are few finer views than the 
fird of Elbcuf, from the eminence above it, which is high j the town at your feet in the 
bottom ; on one fide the Seine prefents a noble reach, broken by wooded iflands, 
and an immenfe amphitheatre of hill, covered with a prodigious w'ood, furrounding the 
whole. 

The 5th. To Rouen, where I found the hotel royal, a contrad to that dirty, imper- 
tinent, cheating hole the pomme de pin. In the evening to the theatre, which is not 
fo large I think as that of Nantes, but not comparable in elegance or decoration j it is 
fombre and dirty. Gretry’s Caravanne de Caire, the mufic of which, though too much 
chorus and noife, has fome tender and pleafing paffages. I like it better than any other 
piece I have heard of that celebrated compofer. The next morning waited on Monf. 
Scanegatty, profeffeur de phyfique dans la Societe Royale d’ Agriculture j he received 
me with politenefs. He has a confiderable room furniflied with mathematical and phi- 
lofophical indruments and models. He explained foinc of the latter to me that are of 
his own invention, particularly one of a furnace for calcining gypfum, which is brought 
herein large quantities from Montmartre. Waited on Meffrs. Midy, Roffec and Co. 
the mod confiderable wool merchants in France, who were fo kind as to fhew me a 
great variety of wools, from mod of the European countries, and permitted me to take 
fpccimens. The next morning I went to Darnetel, whore Monf. Curmer /hewed me 
his manufacture. Return to Rouen, and dined with Monf. Porricr, dircCleur general 
des fermes, to whom I had brought a letter from the Due de la Rochefoucauld. The 
converfation turned, among other fubjeCls, on the want of new dreets at Rouen, on 
comparifon with Havre, Nantes, and Bourdeaux ; at tlie latter places it was remarked, 
that a merchant makes a fortune in ten or fifteen years, and builds ; but at Rouen, 
it is a commerce of oeconomy, in which a man docs 1.' t grow rich fo foon, and there- 
fore unable with prudence to make the fame exertions. Every perfon at table agreed in 
another point which was difeuffed, that the wine provinces are rhe poored in all France : I 
urged the produce being greater per arpent by far than of other lands; they infided how- 
ever on the fadl as generally known and admitted . In the evening at the theatre, Madame 
du Frefne entertained me greatly; Ihe is an excellent aftrefs, never over-does her parts, 
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and makes one feel by feeling herfelf. The more I fee of the French theatre, the more 
1 am forced to acknowledge the fuperiority to our own, in the number of good per- 
formersr and in the fewnefs of bad ones ; and in the quantity of dancers, fingers, and 
perfons on whom the bufinefs of the theatre depends, all ellablifhed on a great fcale. 
I remark, in the fentiments that are applauded, the fame generous feelings in the audi- 
ence in France, that have many times in England put me in good humour with my 
countrymen. We are too apt to hate the French ; for myfelf I fee many reafons to 
be pleafed with them ; attributing faults very much to their government ; perhaps in 
our own, our roughnefs and want of good temper are to be traced to the fame origin. 

The 8 th. My plan had for fome time been to go direftly to England, on leaving 
Rouen, for th^ poft-offices had been cruelly uncertain. 1 had received no letters 
for fome time from my family, though I had written repeatedly to urge it ; they palfed 
to a perfon at Paris who was to forward them ; but fome carelcflhefs, or other caufe, 
impeded all, at a time that others, direfted to the towns I paflTed, came regularly ; I had 
fears that fome of my family were ill, and that they would not write bad news to me in 
a fituation where knowing the worlt could have no influence in changing it for better. 
But the defire 1 had to accept the invitation to La Roche Guyon, of the Ducliefs d’An- 
ville and the Due de la Rochefoucauld, prolonged my journey, and I fet forward on 
this further excurfion. A truly noble view from the road above Rouen ; the city at 
one end of the vale, with the river flowing to it perfe£l:ly chequered with ifles of wood. 
The other divides into two-great channels, between which the vale is all fpread with 
iflands, fome arable, fome meadow, and much wood on all Pafs Pont I’Arch to Lou- 
viers. 1 had letters for the celebrated manufacturer Monf. Decretot, who received me 
with a kindnefs that ought to have fome better epithet than polite ; he fliewed me his 
fabric, unqueltionably the firft woollen one in the world, if fuccefs, beauty of fabric, 
and an inexhaullible invention to fupply with tafte all the cravings of fancy, can give 
the merit of fuch fuperiority. Perfection goes no further than the Vigonia cloths of 
Monf. Decretot, at no livres ( 4 I. i 6 s. gd.) the aulne. He Ihewed me his cotton- 
mills alfo, under the diredion of two Englilhmen. Near Louviers is a manufadure of 
copper-plates for the bottoms of the King’s fliips; a colony of Engliflimen. I fupped 
with Monf. Decretot, palling a very pleafant evening in the company of fome agreeable 
ladies .-— —17 miles. 

The 9 th. By Gailion to Vernon ; the vale flat rich arable. Among the notes I bad 
long ago taken of objeds to fee in France, was the plantation of mulberries, and the 
filk eftablilhment of the Marechal de Belleifle, at Bifly, near Vernon ; the attempts 
repeatedly made by the fociety for the encouragement of arts, at London, to introduce 
ii(k into England, had made the fimilar undertakings in the north of France more in- 
terefling. 1 accordingly made all the enquiries that were nen-flary for difeovering the 
fuccefe of this meritorious attempt. Bifly is a fine place, purchafed on the death of the 
Due de Belleifle by the Due de Penthievre, who has but one amufement, which is that 
of varying bis refidence at the numerous I'eats he poflelTes in many parts of the king- 
dom. 'I'here is fomething rat onal in this talte ; I Ihould like mylelf to have a fcore of 
farms from the vale of Vaieiu ia to the Highlands of Scotland, and to vifit and dired 
their cultivation by turns. From Vernon, crois the Seine, and mount the chalk hills 
again ; a<tor which to La‘ Roche eiuyon, tire moft Angular place I have feen. Madame 
d’Anville and the Due de la Rochetoucauld received me in a manner that would have 
made me pleafed with (he place had it been in the midll; of a bog. It gave me pleafure 
to find alfo the Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld here, with whom I had pafled lo much 
agreeable time at Bagnere de Luchon, a thoroughly good woman, with that fimplicity 
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of charafter, which is too often banifhed by pride or family or foppery of rank. The 
Abbe Rochon, the celebrated allronomer, of the Academy of Sciences, with fome other 
company, which, with the doineftics and trappings of a Grand Seigneur, gave La Roche 
Guyon exadly the refemblance of the refidence of a great Lord in England, Europe 
is now fo much aflimilated, that if one go to a houfe where the fortune is 15 or 2o,oool. 
a-year, we ftiall find in the mode of living much more refemblance than a young tra- 
veller will ever be prepared to look for. 23 miles. 

The loth. '1 his is one of the moft Angular places I have been at. The chalk rock 
has been cut perpendicularly, to make room for the chateau. The kitchen, which is a 
large one, vaft vaults, and extenfive cellars (which, by the way, are magnificently filled,) 
with various other offices, are all' cut out of the rock, with merely fronts of brick; the 
houfe is large, containing thirty-eight apartments. 'I'he prefent Duchefs has added a 
handfome faloon of forty- eight feet long, and weU proportioned, with four fine tablets 
of the Gobelin tapeftry, alio a library well filled. Here I was fhewed the ink-fiand 
that belonged to the famous l,ouvois, the minifter of Louis XIV. known to be the 
identical one from which he ligned the revocation of the edict of Nantes, and Ifuppofe 
alfo the order to Turenne to burn the Palatinate. This Marquis de I.ouvois was 
grandfather to the two Duchell'es d’Anville and d'Efliflac, who inherited all his effate, 
as well as their own family fortune of the houfe of La Rochefoucauld, from which 
family I conceive, and not from Louvols, they inherited their difpofitions. From the 
principal apartment there is a balcony that leads to the walks which ferpentine up the 
mountain. Like moft French feats, there is a town, and a great potager to remove, 
before it would be confonant with Englifh ideas. Bill'y, the Due de Penthievre's, is 
juft the fame; before the chateau there is a gently falling vale with a little ftream 
through it, that admits of the greateft improvements in refpeft to lawn and water, but 
in full front of the houfe they have placed a great kitchen-garden, with walls enough 
for a fortrefs. The houfes or the poor people here, as on the Loire in Touraine, are 
burrowed into the chalk rock, and have a Angular appearance : here are two ftreets of 
them, one above another ; tiiey are afferted by fome to be wholcfome, warm in winter, 
and cool in fummer ; Lut other's thought they were bad for the health of the inhabi- 
tants. 'I’he Due de la Rochefoucauld had the kindnefs to order his Iteward to give 
me all the information I wanted relative to the agriculture of the country, and to fpeak 
to fuch perfons as were neceffary on points that he was in doubt about. At an Eng- 
lifli nobleman’s houfe, there would have been three or four farmers aiked to meet me, 
who would have dined with the family among ladies of the firft ra'ik. I do not exag- 
gerate, when I lay, that I have had this at Icaft an hundred times iti the firft houfes of 
our iflands. It is, however, a thing that, in the prefent ftate of manners in France, 
would not be met with from Calais to Bayonne, except by chance in the houj'c of fr me 
great Lord that had been much in England*, and then not unleis it were alked for* 
'i’he nobility in France have no more idea of pradifing agriculture, and making it an 
ohjed of converfation, except on the mere theory, as they would fpeak of a loom or a 
bowfprit, than of any other objed the moft remote from their habits and purfuits I 
do not fo much blame them for this negleft, as 1 do that herd of vifionary and abfurd 
writers on agriculture, who, from their chambers in cities, have, with an impertinence 
almoft incredible, deluged France with nonfenfe and theory, erfough to difguft and ruin 
the whole nobility of the kingdom. 

The 1 2tb. Part with regret from a fociety I had every reafbn to be pleafed with. —— - 
35 miles* 


* I once knew it at the Due de Liancouct’s, 
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■j he 1 3th. The twenty miles to Rouen, the fame features. Firft view of Rouen 
fudden and Rrlking ; but the road doubling, in order to turn more gently down the 
hill, prefents from an elbow the fined view of a town 1 have ever feen ; the whole city, 
wirh all its churches and convents, and its cathedral proudly riling in the midft, fills the 
vale. The river prefents one reach, crolTed by the bridge, and then dividing into two 
fine channels, forms a large iiland covered with wood ; the red of the vale full of ver- 
dure and cultivation, of gardens and habitations, fmilh the feene, in perfeft unifon with 
the great city that forms the capital feature. Wait on Monf. d’Ambournay, fecretary 
of the Society of Agriculture, who was abfent when I was here before ; we had an in- 
tereliing converfation on agriculture, and on the means of encouraging it. I found 
from this very yigenious gentleman, that his plan of ufmg madder green, which many 
years ago had made fo much uoife in the agricultural world, is not praftifed at prefent 
any where; but he continues to think it perfecllv practicable. In the evening to the play, 
where Madame Crefal, from Paris, a6ceu Nina ; and it proved the riched treat I have 
received from the French theatre. She performeil it with an inimitable expreflion, with 
a tendernefs, a naivete^ and an elegance withal, that madered every feeling of the heart, 
againd which the piece was written : her exprelfion ivS as delicious, as her countenance 
Is beautiful ; in her ading, nothing over-charged, but all kept within the fimplicity of 
nature. The houl'e was crouded, garlands of flowers and laurel were thrown on the 
ftage, and flic was crowned by the other udors, but modcdly removed them from her 
head, as often as they were placed there.— —20 miles. 

The 1 4th. Take the road to Dieppe. Meadows in the vale well watered, and hay 
now making. Sleep at Tote.— 174 miles. 

The 15th. To Dieppe. I was lucky enough to find the pafTa;.' e-boat ready to fail; 
go onboard with my faithful fure-fboted blind friend. I fliall probably never ride her 
again, but all my feelings prevent my felling her in France. — Without eyes Ihe has car- 
ried me in fafety above 1 500 miles ; and for the reft of her life flie fliall have no other 
mailer than myl'elf; could I aflbrd it, this fliould be her laft labour: fome ploughing, 
however, on my farm, flic will perform for me, I dare fay, chearfully. 

I.anding at the neat new-built town of Briglithelinflone, ofl'ors a much greater con- 
trail to Dieppe, which is old and dirty, than Dover docs to Calais ; and in the Caflie 
inn I leemed for a while to be in fairy land ; but I paid for the enchantment. The 
next day to Lord Sheffield’s, a houfe 1 never go to, but to receive equal pleafure and 
inftruffion. I longed to make one for a fliort time in the evening library circle, but I 
took it itrangely into my head, from one or two expreflions, merely accidental in the 
converfation, coming after my want of letters to i'rance, that I had certainly loft a 
child in niy abfeiice ; and 1 hurried to London next morning, where I had the pleafure 
of finding niy alarm a falfe one ; letters enow had been written, but all failed. To 
Bradfield. 202 miles. 


1789. 

IN my two preceding journies, the whole weflern half of France had been crofted in 
various diredions ; and the information I had received, in making them, had made me 
as much a mailer of the 'general hufbandry, the foil, management and produdions, as 
could be expeded, without penetrating in every corner, and redding long in various 
flations ; a method oi furveying fuch a kingdom as France, that would d> laaud feveral 
lives inilcad of years. The eaftern part of the kingdom remained unexamined. The 
great mafs of country, formed by the triangle, whofe three points are Paris, Strafbourg 
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and Mru’‘nj:, and the mountainous reeion S. E. of the lafl: town, prefented in the map 
an ample *p<;cc, which it ujuli! bo neceflary to pafs before I could have fuch an idea of 
tl'.e kiitudeiii as ! wiflietl to at uire ; 1 determined to make this third effort, in order to 
accompliflia deugn which a peared more and more imj' iitant, the more I refleftcd on 
it ; and Icfs likely to be executed by thofe whole powers arc better adapted to the 
undertaking than mine, I’he int-eiing of the States General of France alfo, who were 
now affembled, made it Jie more neceffary to loi'e I'.o time ; for, in all human proba- 
bility, that affcmbly will be the epoch of a now conllitulion, which will have new effetfs, 
and, for what I know, attended with a new agriculture ; and to have the regal fun, in 
fuch a kingdom, both . ife and fet without the territory being known, mull of necellity 
be regretted by every man folicitous for real political knowledge. The events of a 
century and half, ir.cluding the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. will for ever render the 
fources of the French power iuterefling to mankind, and particularly that its Hate may 
be known prcvioully to the cftablilhment of an improved government, as the cornparifon 
of the effeds of the old and new fyllcm will be not a little curious in future. 

June 2. To London. At night. La Generofila d Alejfandro^ by Tarchi, in which 
Signor Marchefi exerted his powers, and fung a duet, that made me for fome moments 
forget all the Iheep and pigs of Bradheld. I was, however, much better entertained 
alter it, by fupping at my friend Dr. Burney's, and meeting Mifs Burney j how feldom 
is it that we can nuct two characlers at once in whom great celebrity deduds notliing 
from private amiableiicfs ? i low many dazzling ones that w'e have no delirc to live 
with ! give me fuch as to great talents add the qualities that make us wilh to put up 
doors wiili them. 

The 3d. Nothing buzzing in my ears but the fete given lall night by the Spanilh 
Amballfdor. The bell fete of tlic prefent period is that which ten millions of people 
arc giving to themfelves, 

The fcall of rcafon and the flow of foul. 

The animated feelings of bofoms beating with gratitude for the efcnpc of one common 
calamity, and the thrilling hope of the continuance of common blelTlngs. Meet at 
Mr. Songa’s the Count de Borchtold, who h;us much good li'iife and many impor- 
tant views : Why docs not the Emperor call him to his own country, and make 

him a Minifter ? The world will never be well governed till princes know their 
fubjeds. 

The 4th. To Dover in the machine, with two merchants from Stockholm, a Gcr- 
man and a Swede ; we lhall be companions to Paris. I am more likely to learn fome- 
ihing ufeful from the converfation of a Swede and a German, than from the chance 
medley Englilhmcn of a llagc-coacln— — 72 miles. 

'I'he 5th. Paffage to Calais j fourteen hours for relledion in a vehicle inat does not 
allow one power to refled. 3 i miles. 

The 6th. A Frenchman and his wife, and a French teacher from Ireland, full of 
foppery and alFedation, wliich her own nation did not give her, were our company, 
with a young good-natured raw countryman of hers, at whom Ihc played off many airs 
and graces. The man and his wife contrived to produce a pack of cards, to banilh, 
they laid, Penny c of the journey ; but they contrived alfo to fleece the young fellow of 
five louis. This is ihv3 flrfl; French diligence I have been in, and fliall be the laft ; 
they are detellablc. Sleep at /.bbeville. — — 78 miles. 

Thefe men and women, girls and boys, think themfelves (except the Swede) very 
cheat' ful becaufe very noifyj they have Itunned me with finding j my cars have been 

fo 
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fo tormented with French airs, that I would almofl; as Toon have rode the journey blind- 
fold on an nfs. 'This is what the French call good fpirits ; no truly chearful emotion 
4n their bofoms ; filent or finging ; but for converlation tiiey had none. I loll* all 
patience in fuch company. Heaven fend me a blind mare rather than another dili- 
gence ! We were all this night, as well as all the day, on the road, and reached Paris 
at nine in the morning 102 miles. 

The 8th To my friend Lazowflvi, to know where were the lodgings I had written 
him to hire me, but my good Duchefs d’Klliflac would not allow him to execute my 
commiflion. I found an apartment in her hotel prepared for me. Paris is at prefent 
in Inch a ferment about the States General, now’ holding at Verfiilles, that converfation 
is abfolutely abforbed by them. Not a word of any thing elfe talked of. Kvery thing 
is conlidered, and jultly fo, as important in fuch a crifis of the fate of four-and-tweuty 
millions of people. It is now a I'erious contention whether the reprefentatives are to be 
c..lled the Commons or the Tiers Etol ; they call themfelves fteadiiy the lormer, while 
the Court and the great Lords rejcCf the term with a fpccies of apprehonfion. as if it 
involved a meaning not eafily to be fathomed. J3nt tliis point is of little confequencr; 
compared with another, that has kept the flutes for foine time in inaclivity, the veriii- 
cation of their power foparately or in common. The nobility and the clergy demand 
the former, but the Commons fteadily refufe if; the reafon why a circumftance, ap- 
parently of no groat confequence, is thus tenacioufly regarded, is, that it may decide 
their fitting for the future in feparate houfes or in one. Thofe who are warm for the 
interefl of the people declare that it will be impoflible to reform fome of the groflefl 
abufes in the flate, if the nobility, by fitting in a feparate chamber, fliall have a nega- 
tive on the wifhes of the people : and that to give fuch a vcio to the clergy would be 
ftill more prepofterous ; if therefore, by the verification of their powers in one chamber, 
they fhall once come together, the popular party hope that there will remain no power 
afterwards to feparate. The nobility aod clergy forefee the fame refult, and will not 
therefore agree to it. In this dilemma it is curious to remark the feelings of the mo- 
ment. It is not my bufinefs to write memoirs of what paifes, but 1 am intent to catch, 
as well as I can, the opinions of the day mofl prevalent. While 1 remain at Paris, I 
(hall fee people of all deferiptions, from the cofice-houfe politicians to the leaders in the 
Hates ; and the chief objefl: of fuch rapid notes as I throw on paper, will be to catch 
the ideas of the moment ; to compare them afterwards with the aclutd events that fliall 
happen, will afford amufement at leaft. 'J’he mofl prominent feature that appears at 
prefent is, that an idea of common interefl and common danger does not feem to unite 
thofe, who, if not united, may find themfelves too weak to oppofe the danger that muft 
arife foom the people being fenfible of a flrength the refult df their weaknefs. The 
King, Court, Nobility, Clergy, Army, and Parliament, are nearly in the fame fituatioii. 
All thefe confider, with equal dread, the ideas of liberty, now afloat ; except the firft, 
who, for reafons obvious to thofe who know his charadler, troubles hiinfelf little, even 
with circumftances that concern his power the molt intimately. Among the reft, the 
feeling of danger is common, and they would unite were there a head to render it eafy, 
in order to do without the ftates at all. 'That the Commons themfelves look for fomc 
fuch hoftile union as more than probable, appears from an idea which gains ground, 
that they will find it neceffary, fliould the other two orders continue to unite with them 
in one chamber, to declare themfelves boldly the reprefentatives of the kingdom at 
large, calling on the Nobility and Clergy to take their places —and to enter upon de- 
liberations of bufinefs without them, fliould they refufe it. All converfation at prefent 
is on this topic, but opinions are more divided than 1 fliould have expelled. 'There 
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feem to be many who hate the clergy fo cordially, that rather than permit them to 
form a diliinft chamber, they would venture on a new fyftem, dangerous as it might 
prove. 

']'he Qfh. 'I’hc hufinefs going forward at prefent in the pamphlet fliops of Paris is 
incredible. I went to the Palais Royal to fee what new things were publifhed, and 'o 
procure a caialogue of all. Lvery hour produces lomethiug new. I’birteen came out 
to flav, fixfien yerterday, and ninety-two laft weik. We think foinelimes that De- 
brett’vS i;r iStockdale's (hops at London are crowded, but they arc mere deferta, com- 
pared to Defem’s, and fome others litre, in which one can Icarctly iquecze from the 
door to the counter. T'he price of priming two years ago was from 27 livres to 30 
livres per ilieet, but now it is from 60 livrts to 80 livres. This fpirit of reading poli- 
tical tra£ls, they fay, fpreads into the provinces, fo that all the prefi'.s of France are 
cqnally employed. Nineteen-twentieths of thefe produtlions arc in favour of liberty, 
am^ commonly vio'ent againft the clergy and nobiliiy ; 1 have to day befpokeu many 
C'i this ilefcrip ion, that have reputation ; but enquiring for iuch as had appeared on the 
other fi ie of the queflion, to my adonifhment 1 find there are but t'AO or three that 
l ave nieiit enough to be known. Is it not wonderful, that while the prtfs teems with 
the moff levelling and even leditious principle!}, which put in execution would over- 
turn lite moriarcbv, nothing in reply appears, and not the lead dep is taken by the 
ccairt to redrain this extreme licentioufnefs of publication? It is e.ify to conceive the 
fpirit that mud thus be raifed among the people. But the coffee-houfes in the Palais 
Royal prefent yet more fingubir and adonifhing I'peftacles ; they are not only crowded 
within, but other expeftant crow'ds arc at the doors and windows, lidening a gorge de- 
ployed to certain orators, who from chairs or tab'es harangue each his little audience* 
the eagernefs with which they are heard, and ihe thunder of applaufe they receive for 
every f'entiment of more than common hardinefs or violence againft the prefent govern, 
men', cannot eafily be imagined. I am all amazement at the minidry permitting fuch 
nods and hot-beds of fec.ition and revolt, which difl'eminate amongit the people, every 
hour, principles that by and by mud be oppofed with vigour, and therefore it feems 
little rtiort of madnefs to allow the propagation at prefent. 

The loth. F.very thing confpires to render the prefent period in France critical ; the 
want of bread is terrible ; accounts arrive every moment from the provinces of riots 
and didurbancc.s, and calling in the military to preferve the peace of the markets. The 
prices reported are the fame as 1 found at Abbeville and Amiens, 5 fous (2|d.) a pound 
for white bread, and 3' ious to four fous for the common fort eaten by the poor; thefe 
rates are beyond their faculties, and occalion great mifery. At Meudon, the police, 
that is to fay the intendant, ordered that no wh. at (hould be fold in the market without 
the perfon taking at the fame time an equal quantity of barley. What a ftupid and ri- 
diculous regulation, to lay obdacles on the luj^ply, in order to be better fupplied ; and 
to fhew the people the fears and apprehenfions of government, creating thereby 
alarm, and railing the price at the very moment they wifli to link it ! I have had fome 
converfation on this topic w'ith well-informed perfons, who have alTured me, that the 
price is, as ufual, much higher than the proportion of the crop demanded, and there 
would have been no real fcarcity if Mr. N-. cker would have |et the corn-trade alone ; 
but his editls of reltridion, w'hich have been mere comments on his book on the le- 
giflatien of com, have operated more to raife the price than all other caufes together. 
It appears plain to me, that the vioh iit friends of the commons are not difpleafed at the 
high price of corn, which fcconds their views greatly, and makes any appeal to the 
common feeling of the people more eafy, a.nd niuch more to their purpofe than if the 
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price were low. Three days part, the chamber of the clergy contrived a cunning pro- 
pofition ; it was to fend a deputation to the commonp, propofing to name a commiffion 
from the three orders to take into confidcration the mifery 01 the people, and to de- 
liberate on the means of lowering the price of bread. This would have led to the de- 
liberation by order, and not by heads, confcquently mull berejefted, but unpopularly 
fo from the fiiuaticn of the people : the commons were equally dextrous ; in their re- 
ply, they prayed and conjured the clergy to join them in the common hall of the dates 
to deliberate, which was no fooner reported at Paris, than the clergy became doubly 
an objeS o! hatred ; and it became a queilion with the politicians of the Caffe de Foy, 
whether it were not lawful for the commons to decree the application of the eflatcs of 
the clergy tow ards eafing the diflrefs of the people. 

The 1 ith. 1 have been in much company all day, and caiinot but remark that there 
feem to be no fettled ideas of the bed means of forming a new conditution. Ycderday 
the Abbe Sj eyt s made a motion in the houfe of commons, to declare boldly to the pvi- 
viUged orders, that if they will not join the commons, the latter will proceed in the 
national bufinefs without them ; and the houfe decreed it with a fmall amendment. 
This caufes much converfation on what will be the coufequcnce of fuch a proceeding ; 
and, on the contrary, on what may flow from the nobility and clergy continuing dcadily 
to refufe to join the commons, and Ihould they fo proceed, to proted againfl all they 
decree, and appeal to the king to diflblve the dates, and recal them in I'uch a form as 
may be pradicablc for bufinefs. In thefe mod intereding difcudions, I find a general 
ignorance of the principles of government ; a drange and unaccountable appeal, on one 
fide, to ideal and vifionary rights of nature ; and on the other, no fettled plan that fhall 
give fecurity to the people for being in future in a much better fituation than hitherto ; 
a fecurity abfolutcly ncceffary. But the nobility, with the principle's of great lords 
that 1 converfe with, are mod difgudingly tenacious of all old rights, however hard they 
may bear on the people ; they will not hear of giving way in the lead to the fpirit of 
liberty beyond the point of paying equal land-taxes, which they hold to be all that can 
with reafon be demanded. The popular party, on the other hand, feem to condder 
all liberty as depending on the privileged cladls being lod, and out-voted in the order 
of the commons, at lead for making the new conditution ; and when I urge the great 
probability, that Ihould they once unite, there, will remain no pow'er of ever feparating 
them ; and that in Inch cafe, they wdll have a very quedionable conditution, perhaps 
a very bad one; I am always told, that the fird objeft mud be for the people to get the 
power of doing good ; and that it is no argument againd fuch a condud to urge that 
an ill life may be made of it. But among fuch men, the common idea is, that any 
thing tending towards afeparate order, like our houfe of lords, is abfolutely inconddeiit 
with liberty ; all which feems perfectly wild and unfounded. 

The 1 2th. To the royal fociety of agriculture, which meets at the hotel de vide, 
and of which being an aflfocit*, I voted, and received a jetion, which is a fmall medal 
giten to the members, every time they attend, in order to induce them to mind the 
bufinefs of their inditution ; it is the fame at all royal academics, &c. and amounts, in a 
year, to a confidcrable and ill-judged expence ; for what good is to be expefted from 
men who would go merely to receive their jetton? Whatever the motive may be, it 
feems well attended ; near thirty were prefent ; among them Parmentier, vice-prefident, 
Cadet de Vaux, Fourcroy, Tillet, Defmareis, BrouflTonet, fecretary, and Crete de 
Paliei 1 , at whofefarm I was two years ago, and who is the only praSical farmer in the 
focicty. 'I'hc fecretary reads the titles of the papers prefented, and gives, feme little ac- 
count of them ; but they are not read, unlefs particularly intereding ; then memoirs 
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are road by the members, or reports of references ; and when they difeufs or debate, 
there is no order, but all fpcak together, as in a warm private convorl'ation. The 
i\bbe Raynal has given them 1200 livres, (52I. los.) for a premium on fome impor- 
tant fubjed ; and my opinion was aiked what it fltould be given for. Give it, I replied, 
in fome way for the introdudtion of turnips. But that they conceive to bo an objeft 
of impoffible attainment ; they have done fo much, and the government fo much mure, 
and all in vain, that they confider it as a hopelefs objeft. 1 did not tell them that all 
hitherto done has been abfolute folly ; and that the right way to begin, w.is to undo 
every thing done. I am never prefent at any focieries of agriculture, either in France 
or England, but I am much in doubt with myfelf w'hether, when bell conducted, they 
do molt good or mifehief ; that is, whether the benefits a national agriculture may by 
great chance owe to them, are not more than counterbalanced by the harm they elFeft, 
by turning the public attention to frivolous objects, iultead of important ones, or 
drofling important ones in fuch a garb as to make them trifles ? The only fociety that 
could be really iifeful would be that which, in the culture of a large farm, Ihould ex- 
hibit a perfetl example of good hufbandry, for the ufe of fuch as would refort to it ; 
confecjuently one that fliould confilt folely of practical menj and then query whether 
many good cooks would not fpoil a good difli. 

The ideas of the public on the great bufmefs going on at Vcrfailles change daily and 
even hourly. It now feems the opinion, that the commons, in their late violent vote, 
have gone too far ; and that the union of the nobility, clergy, army, parliament, and 
King, will be by far too powerful for them ; fuch an union is faid to be in agitation ; 
and that the Count d’ Artois, the Queen, and the party ufually knowm by her name, 
are taking Iteps to effedl it, againft the moment when the proceedings of the commons 
(hall make it necelTary to aft with unity and vigour. The abolition of the parliament 
is a topic of common converfation among the popular leaders, as a ftep eflentially ne- 
ceflary ; becaufe, while they exill, they are tribunals to which the court can have re- 
fort, Ihould they be inclined to take any ftep againft the exiftence of the ftates : thofc 
bodies are alarmed, and fee with deep regret, that their refufal to regifter the royal 
edifts, has created a power in the nation not only hoftilc, but dangerous to their ex- 
iftence. It is now very well known, and underftood on all hands, that Ihould the 
King get rid of the ftates, and govern on any tolerable principles, his edifts would be 
euregiftered by all the parliaments. In the dilemma and apprehenfion of the moment, 
'the people look very much to the Due d’Orleans as to a head ; but with palpable and 
general ideas of diftruft and want of confidence ; they regret his charafter, and lament 
that they cannot depend on him in any fevere and difficult trial } they conceive him to 
be without fteadinels, and that his greateft apprehenfion is to be exiled from the plea- 
fures of Paris, and tell of many littleneflTes he praftifed before to be recalled from ba- 
nilhment. They are, however, fo totally without a head, that they are contented to 
look to him as one ; and are highly pleafed with what is every moment reported, that 
he is determined to go at the head of a party of the nobility, and verify their powers in 
common with the commons. All agree, that had he firmnefs, in addition to his vaft 
revenue of feven millions a-year (306,150!.), and four more (175,000!.) in reverfion, 
after the death of his father-in-law, the Due de Penthievre, he might, at the head of the 
popular caufe, do any thing. 

The 13th. In the morning to the king’s libraiy, which I had not feen when before 
at Paris; it is a vaft apartment, and as all the world knows, nobly filled. Every thing 
is provided to accommodate thofe who wiffi to read or tranferibe — of whom there were 
fixty or feventy prefent. Along the middle of the rooms are glafs cafes, containing mo- 
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dels of tlu* inftruments of many trades preferved for the benefit of pollerity, being made 
on the iviofi exad fcale of propc'rtion ; among others the porter’s, founder’s, brick- 
maker’s, chymill’s, &c. &c. and lately addeil a very large one of the Englifli garden, 
molt iniferably imagined; but with all this not a plough, or an iota of agriculture; 
yet a fixrm might be much eafier reprelentcd than the garden they have attempted, 
and witli infinitely more ufe. I have no doubt but there may arife many cafes, in 
which the prefei vation of inflruinents, unaltered, may be of confiderable utility ; I 
think I fee clearly, that fuch a ufe would relult in agriculture, and, if fo, why not in 
other arts? 'I’hcfe cafes of models, however, have fo much the air of children’s play- 
honfes, that I would not anl'wer for my little girl, if I had her here, not crying for 
them. At the Duchefs tl* Anville’s, whe-re meet the Archbifliop of Aix, Bilhop of 
Blois, Prince d'e Laon, and Due and Duchefs de la Rochefoucauld, the three lall of 
my old Bagncre de Luchou acquaintance, Lord and Lady Camelford, Lord Eyre, 
&c. kc. 

All this day I hear nothing but anxiety of expeftation for what the crifis in the fiate 
will produce. The embarraflinent of the moment is extreme. Every one agrees 
that there is no miniflry : the Queen is clofely conneding herfelf with the party of 
the princes, with the Count d’Artois at their head ; who are all fo adverfe to Monf. 
Neckcr, that every thing is in confiifion : but the King, w ho is perfonally the honcftefl 
man in the world, has but one wifh, which is to do right ; yet, being without thofe 
docifive pans that enable a man to forefee difficulties and to avoid them, finds hiin- 
fclf in a moment of fuch extreme perplexity, that he knows not what council to take 
refuge in : it is faid that Monf. Necker is alarmed for his power, and anecdote reports 
things to his difadvantage, which probably arc not true : -of his trimming — and at- 
tempting to conned himfelf with the Abbe de Vermont, reader to the Queen, who has 
great influence in all affairs in which he chufes to interfere ; this is hardly credible, as 
that party are known to be exceedingly adverfe to Monf. Necker ; and it is even faid 
that, as the Count d’Artois, Madame de Polignac, and a few' others were, but two 
days ago, w'alking in the private garden of Verfailles, they met Madame Necker, and 
defeended even to hiffuig her : if half this be true, it is plain enough that this minifler 
inufl: fpeedily retire. AH who adhere to the antient confljtution, or rather govern- 
ment, confidcr him as their mortal enemy ; they affert, and truly, that he came in un- 
der circumdances that would have enabled him to do every thing he pleafed— he had 
King and kingdom at command— but that the errors he was guilty of, for want of* 
fome fettled plan, have been the caufe of all the dilemmas experienced fince. They 
accufc him heavily of affembling the notables, as a falfe ftep that did nothing but mif- 
chief : and affert that his letting the King go to the ftatcs-general, before their powers 
were verified, and the iicctffary Heps taken to keep the orders feparate, after giving 
double the reprefentation to the tiers to that of the other two orders, was madnefs ; 
and that he ought to have appointed commiffaries to have received the verification 
before admittance. They accufe him further of having done all this through an ex- 
ccffive and infufferable vanity, which gave him the idea of guiding the deliberation of 
the flutes by his knowledge and reputation. It is exprefsly afferted, however, by M. 
Nccker’s moft intimate friends, that he has afted with good faith, and that he has 
been in principle a friend to the regal power, as well as to an amelioration of the con- 
dition of the people. The word thing I know of him is his fpeech to the dates on 
their affembling, — a great opportunity but lod, — no leading or maderly views,-r-no 
dccifion on circumdances in which the people ought to be relieved, and new princi- 
ples of government adopted it is the fpeech you would exped from a banker’s 
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clerk of feme ability. Concerning it there is an anecdote worth inferting j he knew 
his voice would not enable him to go through the whole of it, in fo large a room, 
and to fo numerous an allembly ; and therefore he had fpoken to Monf. de Brouffonet, 
of the Academy of Sciences, and fecrctary to the Royal Society of Agriculture, to be in 
rcadinefs to read it for him. He had been prefent at an annual general meeting of 
that fociety, when Monf. de Brouffonet had read a difeourfe with a powerful pier- 
cing voice, that was heard diffiadlly to the greateff diftance. This gentleman attended 
him fevoral limes to take his inllruftions, and to be fure of underffanding the interline- 
atiotis that were made, even after the fpeech was hnifhed. Monf. de Brouffonet was 
with him the evening before the allembly of the dates, at nine o'clock ; and nex^t day, 
when he came to read it in public, he found ftill more corredlions and alterations, 
w hich Monf. Necker had made after quitting him ; they were chieCy in ftile, and 
Ihewod how very fulicilous he was in regard to the form and decoration of his matter : ■ 
the ideas in my opinion wanted this attention more than the ftile. Monf. do Brouf- 
Ibnet hiinfelf told me this little anecdote. This morning in the ftates three curees 
of Poitou have joined themfelves to the commons, for the verification of their powers, 
and were received with a kind of madnefs of applaufe ; and this evening at Paris 
nothing elfc is talked of. The nobles have been all day in debate, without edming to • 
any conclufion, and have adjourned to Monday. 

I'he 14th. To the King’s garden, where Monf Thouin had the goodnefs to fliew 
me feme fmall experiments he has made on plants that promife greatly for the farmer, 
particularly the lathyrus biennis *, and the inelilotus fyberica*, which now make an 
iiumenfe figure for forage ; both are biennial ; but will laft three or four years if not 
feeded ; the Achillaea fyberica and an aftiagalus appear good ; he has promifed me 
feeds. The Chinefe hemp has perfedlcd its leeds, which it had not done before in 
France. The more 1 fee of Monf. Thouin the better 1 like him ; he is one of the molt . 
amiable men I know. 

To the repofitory of the royal machines, which Monf. Vandermond Ihewed and ex-, 
plained to me, with great readinefs and politenefs. What ftruck me moll was Monf. 
Vaucuffon’s machine for making a chain, which I was told Mr. Watt of Birmingham 
admired very much, at which my attendants feemed not difpleafcd. Another for 
making the cogs indented in iron wheels. There is a chaff cutter, from an Englifh 
original ; and a model of the nonfenfical plough to go without horfes j thefe are the . 
only ones in agriculture. Many of very ingenious contrivances for winding filk, &c. 
In the evening to the theatre Fran9ois, the &cge of Calais, by Monf. de Belloy, not 
a good, but a popular performance. 

It is now decided by the popular leaders, that they will move to-morrow to declare 
all taxes illegal not raifed by authority of the ftates-general, and to grant them for a 
term only, either for two years, or for the duration of the prefent feflion of the ftates. 
This plan is highly approved at Paris by all friends of liberty ; and it is certainly a ra^ 
tional mode of proceeding, founded on juft principles, and will involve the court in a . 
great dilemma. 

The 15th. This has been a rich day, and fuch' an one as ten years ago none could 
believe would ever arrive in France; a vety important debate being expeded on what, . 
in our houfe of commons, would be termed the. ftate of the nation, my friend Monf. 
Lazowftci and myfelf were at Verfailles by eight in the morning. We went immedi- 
ately to the hall, of the ftates -tQ.fecure good .feats in the gallery ; we found fome de- - 
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puties already there, and a pretty numerous audience collefted. The room is too 
large ; none but Stentorian lungs, or the finell cleared voices can be heard ; how- 
ever the very fize of the apartment, which admits two thoufand people, gave a dig- 
nity to the feene. It was indeed an interefting one. The fpeftacle of the reprefen- 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people, juft emerging from the evils of two hundred 
years of arbitrary power, and rifing to the- bledings of a freer conftitution, alfenibled 
with open doors under the eye of the public, was framed to call into animated feelings 
every latent fpark, every emotion of a liberal bofom ; to banifh whatever ideas might 
intrude of their being a people too often hoftile to my own country, — and to dwell 
with pleafure on the glorious idea of happinefs to a great nation — of felicity to millions 
yet unborn. Monf. I’Abbe Syeyes opened the debate. He is one of the mod; zealous 
fticklers for the popular caufe ; carries his ideas not to a regulation of the prel’ent go- 
vernment, which he thinks too bad to be regulated at all, but widies to I'ee it abfo- 
lutely overturned, being in fatf a violent republican : this is the charafter he com- 
monly bears, and in his pamphlets he feems pretty much to juftify fuch an idea. He 
fpeaks ungracefully, and uneloquently, but logically, or rather reads fo, for he re.ul 
his fpeech, which was prepared. His motion w'as to declare the affembly the repre- 
•fentatives known and verified of the French nation, admitting the right of all abfent 
deputies (the nobility and clergy) to be received among them on the verification of theit 
powers. Monf. de Mirabeau ipokc without notes, for near an hour, with a warmth, 
animation, and eloquence, that entitles him to the reputation of an undoubted orator. 
•He oppofed the words known and verified, in the propofitiou of the Abbt* Syeyes, 
with great force of reafoning ; and propofed, in lieu, that they Ihould declare them- 
felves fimply Repfefentatives du peuple Franpis : that no veto fhould exift againft their 
refolves in any other aft'embly : that all taxes are illegal, but fhould be granted during 
the prefent ftflion of the ftates, and no longer : that the debt of the king fhould be- 
come the debt of the nation, and be fecured on funds accordingly. Monf. de Mira- 
Jjeau was well heard, and his propofition much applauded. Monf. de Mounier, a de- 
puty from Dauphinc, of great reputation, and who has publifhed fome pamphlets, 
very well approved by the public, moved a different refolution, to declare themfelves 
•the legitimate reprefentatives of the majority of the nation : that they fhould vote by 
head and not by order ; and that they fliould never acknowledge any right in the re- 
•prefentatives of the clergy or nobility to deliberate feparately. Monf. Rabaud St. Eti- 
enne, a proteftant from Languedoc, alfo an author, who has written on the prefent 
affairs, and a man of confiderable talents, made likewife his propofition, which was 
to declare themfelves the reprefentatives of the people of France ; to declare all taxes 
•null ; to regrant them during the fitting of the ftates ; to verify and confolidate the 
debt ; and to vote a loan. All which were well approved except the loan, which was 
not at all to the feeling of the affembly. This gentleman fpeaks clearly and with pre- 
cifion, and only paffages of his fpeech from notes. Monf. Bernave, a very young 
man, from Grenoble, fpoke without notes with great warmth and animation. Some 
-of his periods were fo well rounded, and fo eloquently delivered, that he met with 
much aj^laule, feveral members crying — bravo ! 

In regard to their general method of proceeding, there are two circumflances in 
vlilch they are very deficient : the fpedators in the galleries are allowed to interfere 
in the debates by clapping their hands, and by other noify expreflions of approbation ; 
this is :grof8ly indecent ; it is alfo dangerous ; for, if they be permitted to exprefs ap- 
probation, they are, by parity of reafon, allowed expreffions of diffent ; and they may 
lu^ 38 well as clap ; which, it is faid, they have fometimes done :*»tlu8 wouU be, to 
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over-rule the debate, and influence the deliberations. Another drcumftance, is the 
want of order among themfelves ; more than once to-day there were an hundred 
members on their legs at a time, and Monf. Baillie abfolutely without power to keep 
order. This ariles very much from complex motions being admitted ; to move a de- 
claration relative to their title, to their powers, to taxes, to a loan, &c. &c. all in one 
propofition, appears to Englifli ears prepofternus, and certainly is fo. Specific motions, 
founded on fingle and fimple propofitions, can alone produce order in debate ; for it is 
endlefs to have five hundred members declaring their reafons of affent to one part of a 
complex propofition, and their ddll-nt to another part. A debating alTembly (hould not 
proceed to any bufinefs whatever till th.y have fettled the rules and orders of their 
proceedings, which can only be done by taking thofe of other experienced afieinblies,. 
confirming them as they find ufcful, and altering fuch as require to be adapted to dif- 
ferent circumftances. The rules and orders olF debate in the Houfe of Commons of 
England, as I afterwards took the liberty of mentioning to Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne,, 
might have been taken at once from Hatfel’s book, and woul J have faved them at lead 
a fourth of their time. 'I hey adjourned for dinner. Dined ourfelves with the Due- 
de Liancourt, at his apartments in the palace, meeting twenty deputies. I fat by M. 
Rabaud St. Etienne, and had much conv^^rfation with him ; they all fpoke with equaL 
confidence on the fall of dePpofifra. Th.y forefee, that attempts very adverfe to-the 
fpirit of liberty v^ill be made, but the fpirit of the people is too much excited at prefent 
to be crulhed any more. Finding that thequeftion of to-day’s debate cannot be decided 
to-day, and that in all probability it will be unfinifhed even to-morrow, as the number 
that will fpeak on it is very great, return in the evening to Paris. 

The 16th. To Dugny, ten miles from Paris, again with Monf. de Brouflbnet, to- 
wait on Monf. Crete de Palieul, the only praSical farmer in the Society of Agriculture.. 
M. Brouflbnet, than whom no man can be more eager for the honour and improve- 
ment of agriculture, was dcfirous th it I fliould witnefs the praftice and improvements 
of a gentleman who flands fo high in the lid of good French farmers. Called fird on. 
the brother of Monf. Crete who at prefent has the and confequently one hundred' 
amd forty horfes ; walked over his farm, and the crops he (hewed me of wheat and oats, 
were on the whole very fine, and foine of them fuperior ; but I mud confefs I (hould 
have been better pleafed with them if he had not had his dsbles fo well filled with a view, 
different from that, of the farm. .And to look for a courfe of crops in Prance is vain ; 
be lows white corn twice, thrice, and even four times in fucceflion. At dinner, &c. had. 
much converfation with the two brothers, and fome other neighbouring cultivators 
prefent, on this point, in which 1 recommended either turnips or cabbages, according 
to the foil, for breaking their rotations of white corn. But every one of them, exc^t 
Monf. de Brouflbnet, was againd me; they demanded, Can we fow wheat after turnips-- 
and cabbages ? On a fmall portion you may and with great fuccefs ; but the time of. 
confuming the greater part of the crop renders it impoflible. That' is fuffident, if we 
cannot fo w wheat after them, they cannot be good in France. This idea is every where 
nearly the fame in that kingdom. I then faid, that they might have half their land, 
under wheat, and yet be good farmers; thus — 1. Beans; — a. Wheat Tares }—— 
4. Wheat;— *5. Clover; d Wheat; — ^I’his they approved better of, but tltought thdr 
own courfes more profitable. But the mod intereding circumdance of their farms- is. 
the chicory (chmriumintybus). L had the fatisfadion to find, that Monf. Crete de 
Palieul had as great an opinion of it as ever ; that his brother had adopted it ; that it 
was very flourilhing on. both their farms, and on thofe of their neighbours alfo Imever 
fee this pljUtt but 1 congratulate myfelf on having travelled for fomething.more than to- 
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writp in my clofet ; and that the introdudion of it in Eni^lanJ would alone, if no other 
refult had flowed from one man’s exiftfnee, have been enough to (hew that he did not 
live in vain. Of this excellent plant, and Monf. Crete’s experimeats on it, more elfe- 
where. 

The 1 7th. Converfation turns on the motion of I’At 'b ' Sveyes being accepted, though 
that of the Count de Mirabeau better relifhsd. But his charaifter is a dead weight 
upon him ; there is a fufpicion that he has received 1 00,00 livres from the Queen ; a 
blind, improbable report; for his conduft would in ev ry probability be very different 
had any fuch tranfatdion taken place : but when a man’s life has not paffjd tree from 
grofs errors, to ufe the mildell language, fufpicions arc ewr ready to fix on him, ev n 
when he is as free from what ought at the moment to g’ve the imputation, as the li.od 
immaculate of their patriots, 'i his report brings out I'thers from their lurking hoK-.s; 
that he*publiflied, at her inftigation, the anecdotes of the court of Berlin ; and that the 
King of PruHia, knowing the caufis of that pul>lic;uioii, circulated the memoirs of 
Madame de la Motte all over Germany. Such are the eternal tales, fufpicions, and 
improbabilities for which Paris has always beej\ lb famous. One clMrly, )jo>vt vir, 
gathers from the complexion of converhttion, even on liie inofl li iculous topics, ]m‘o- 
Yided of a public nature, how far, and for what realbn, confidence i.s lodged in certain 
men. In every company, of every rank, you hear of t.ie Count ile Mirabcau's talents ; 
that he is one of the lirft pens of France, and the firlt orat(»r; and yet that he could not 
carry from confidence fix votes on atiy qiudtion in the llat ‘s. llis writings, however, 
fpread in Paris and the provinces : he publilhed a journal of the dates, written lor a few 
days with fuch force, and fuch feverity, that it was lilenceJ by an exprefs edid of go- 
vernment. This is attributed to Monf. Necker, who was trcalcl in it with fo little 
ceremony, that his vanity was wounded to the quick. ’The number of fubferibers to 
the journal was fuch, that I have heard the profit to Monf. vliraoeaii calculated at oo,ooo 
livres ' 350 1 .) a year. Since its fuppreffion, he pubiiflies one * "r twice a week a fmall 
pamphlet, to anfwcr the fame purpofc, of giving an account of t.ho debates, or rather 
obfervations on them, entitled, 1, 2, 3, &c. Letlre dc Comte de Mirabeau a fes Convne- 
ians^ which, though violent, farcafiic, and fevere, the court has not thought proper to 
Itop, refpccHng, I fuppofe, its title. It is a weak and miferahle conduct, to fiugle out 
any particular publication for yiroh^bition, while the prels groans wi;h innumerable pro- 
dudions, whole tendency is abfolutely 10 overturn the prefent government ; to permit 
fuch pamphlets to be circulated all over tbe kingiiom, even by the pods and dilige ices 
in the hands of government, is a blindnefs and folly, Irom which there are no effeds 
that may not be expeded. In the evening to the comic opera; italian mufic, Italian 
words, and Italian performers ; and the applau'e fo incedani and rapturous, that the 
ears of the French mud be changing apace. What would Jean Jacques have faiJ, could 
lie have been a witnefs jo fuch a fpedarle at Paris ! 

The 18th. Yederday the commons di'creed themfelves, in confeqnence of the Abbe 
Syeyes’s intended motion, the title of Ajfemble Nationale ; and alfo, confidering thein- 
felves then in adivity, the illegality of all taxes; but granted them during the fedion, 
declaring that they would, without delay, deliberate on the confoiidating of the debt ; 
and on the relief of the mifery of the people. Thefe deps give great fpirits to the vio- 
lent partizans of a new eonditution, but, amongd more fober minds, 1 lee evidently an 
apprehenfion, that it will prove a precipitate meafure. It is a violent dep, which may 
be taken hold of by the court, and converted very much to the people’s difadvantage. 
The reafoning of Monf. de Mirabeau againd it was forcible and jud — “Si je vou.ois 
«BU\p1oyer centre les autres motions les armes dout on fe fert pour attaquer la mienne. 
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nc pourrols-jc pas dire a mon tour : de quelque maniere que Vous*vous quallfiez, que 
vous foyez les reprcfentans connus & verifies de la nation, les reprefentans de 25 mil- 
lion? d’hommes, les reprcfentans de la majorite du peupic, dufliez-vous meme vous 
appeiler I’Affeniblec Nationale, les ctats gencraux, enipecherez-vous les clafTes privi- 
Icgices de continuer dcs airetnblcts que fa majefte a reconnues ? Les empecherez vous 
de prendre dcs do liberaiiones ? Les empecherez- vous de pretendre au veto ? Empe- 
cherez-von;: Ic E oi de les rcccvoir ? De les reconnoitre, de lour continuer les memos 
litres qu’il leur a donnes jufqu’a prefent ? Enfin, empecherez- vous la nation d’appeller 
le clcrge, le clergc. la noblcll'e, la noblefle?” 

'I'o the Royal Society of Agriculture, where I gave my vote with the reft, who were 
unanimous for electing General Walliington an honorary member ; this was a pro- 
pofal of Monf. ^dc Brouffonct, in confequcnce of my having affured him, that the 
General was an excellent fanner, and had correfponded with me on the fubjeft. Abbe 
Cominercl was prefent ; he gave a pamphiet on a new projctEt, the choux a fauche^ and 
a paper of the feed. 

The 19th. Accompanied Monf. dc Brouflbnet to dine with Monf. de Parmentier, at 
t\iQ bold lies invalids. A prefident of the parliament, a Monf. Mailly, brother-in-law to 
the chancellor, was there ; Abbe ('ommerel, &c. &c. I remarked two years ago, that 
Monf. Parmentier is one of the bell of men, and beyond all queftiou underftaniis i. v. ry 
circumllance of the honlangcric better than any other writer, as his produftions clearly 
jnanifefl. After dinner to the pfains of Sablon, to fee the Society’s potatoes and pre- 
parations for turnips, of which I fliall only fay that I wifli my brethren to flick to their 
icicntific farming, and leave the practical to thofe who underfland it. What a fad thing 
for pliilofophical hulbandmcn that God Almighty created fuch a thing as couch (jriti- 
cim repens.) 

The 20th. New's! — News! — Every one flares at what every one might have ex- 
pected. A meflage from the King to the Prefidents of the three orders, that he flrould 
meet them on Monday ; and, under pretence of preparing the hall for the fcance royale^ 
the f rench guards w ere placed with bayonets to prevent any of the deputies entering 
the room. The circumftances of doing this ill-judged aft of violence have been as ill- 
adviicd as the aft ilfelf. Monf. Bailiy received no other nc-rice of it than by a letter 
from tlie Marquis de Breze, and the Deputies met at the door of the hall, without 
knowing that it was fhut. Thus the feeds of difgul? were fow n wantonly in the manner 
of doing a thing, which in itfclf was equally impalatable and unconftitutional. There- 
foluiion taken on the fpot was a noble and firm one ; it was to afl'emble inflantly at the 
Jcu dc panmcy and there the whole aflembly took a folcmn oath never to be diflblved 
but by their own confent, and to confider themfelves, and aft as the National Aflembly, 
let them be wherever violence of fortune might drive them; and their expeftaiions were 
fo little favourable, that exprefles were font off to Nantes, intimating that the National 
Aflembly might poflibly find it ncccflary to take refuge in fome diftant city. This 
meflage, and placing guards at the hall of the ftates, are the refult of long and repeated 
councils, held in the King’s prefence at Marly, where he has been fhut up for fome 
days, feeing nobody ; and no perfon admitted, even to the officers of the court, without 
jealouly and circumfpeftion. The King’s brothers have Jiu feat in the council, but the 
Count d’Artois inceflantly attends the refolutions, convoy;, ihera to the Queen, and has 
long conferences with her. When this news arrived at Paris) the Palais Royal was in 
a flame, the cofFee-houfes, pamphlet-fhops, corridorcs, and gardens were crouded.— • 
alarm and apprchenfion fat in every eye,— the reports that were circulated eagerly, 
tending to fhew the violent intentions of the court, as if it were bent on the utter extir- 
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yation of the French nation, except the party of the Queen, are perfeftly incredible for 
their grofs abfurdity : yet nothing was fo glaringly ri>iiculous, but the mob fwallowed it 
with undiferiminating faith. It was, however, curious to remark, among perfons of 
another defeription (for I was in feveral parties after the news arrived), that the balance 
of opinions was clearly that the National AlTembly, as it called itfell, had gone too far 
—had been too prefcipitatc — and too violent — had taken fteps that the inafs of the people 
would.not I’upport. From which we may conclude, that if the court, having feen the 
tendency of their late proceedings, (hall purfue a firm and politic plan, the popular caufe 
will iiave liltle to boalh 

The 2 1 11 . It is iinpoffible to have any other employment at fo critical a moment, than 
going from houfe to houfe demanding news; and remarldng the opinions and ideas 
molt current. The prefent moment is, of all others, perhaps that which is molt preg- 
nant with the future deftiny of France. The ftep the Conunons have taken of declar- 
ing therhfelves the National Affembly, independent of the other orders, and of the King 
hiinfelf, precluding a diflblution, is in fatl an alTumption of all the authority in the king- 
dom. I'hey have at one ftroke converted themfclvcs into the long parliament of 
Charles I. It needs not the affiltance of much penetration to fee that if luch a preten- 
fion and declaration be not done away. King, Lords, and Clergy are deprived of their 
lhares in the legiflature of France. So bold, and apparently del'perate a ftep, equally 
deftruftive to the royal authority, the parliaments, and the army, and to every intereft 
in the realm, can never be allowed. If.it be not oppofed, all other powers will lie in 
ruins around that of the Commons. With what anxious expedation muft one there- 
fore wait to fee if the crown will exert itfelf firmly on the occafion, with fuch an atten- 
tion to an improved fyftem of liberty, as is abfolutely nccelTary to the moment ! All 
things confidered, that is, the charaders of thofe who are in poffeflion of power, no 
well digefted fyftem and fteady execution are to be looked for. In the evening to the 
play ; Madame Roequere performed the Queen in Hamlet ; it may eafily be fuppofed 
how that play of Shakefpeare is cut in pieces. It has however effed by her admirable 
ading. 

The 2 2d. To Verfailles at fix in the morning, to be ready for the feance royale. 
Breakfafting with the Due de Liancourt, we found that the King had put oft' going to 
the ftates till to-morrow morning. ^A committee of council was held laft night, which 
fat till midnight, at which were prefent Monfieur and the Count d’ Artois for the firft 
time : an event confidered as extraordinary, and attributed to the influence of the 
Queen. The Count d’ Artois, the determined enemy of Monf. Necker’s plans, oppofed 
his fyftem, and prevailed to have the feance put off to give time for a council in the 
King’s prefence to-day. From the chateau we went to find out the deputies ; reports 
were various where they were alTembling. To the Rkoleis, where they had been, but 
finding it incommodious, they wept to the church of St. Louis, whither we followed 
them, and were in time to fee M. Bailly take the chair, and read the King’s letter, 
putting off the feance till to-morrow. The fpedlacle of this meeting was Angular, — the 
crowd that attended in and around was great — and the anxiety and fufpenfe in every 
eye, with the variety of exprellion that flowed from clifl'erent views and different charac- 
ters, gave to the countenances pf all the world an irapreflion I had never witneffed 
before. The only bufinc/s of importance tranfiifted, but which lafted till three o’clock, 
was receiving the oaths and fignaturcs of fome deputies, who had not taken them at the 
Jeu de paume ; and the union of three Biftiops and one hundred and fifty of the De- 
puties of the Clergy, who came to verify their powers, and were received by fuch ap- 
plaufe; with fuch clapping and ihouting from ail prefent, that the church refuunded. 
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Apparently the inhabitants of Verfailles, which having a population of fixty thoufand 
people can afford a pretty numerous mob, are to the lad perfon in the infereft of the 
Commons; remarkable, as this town is abfolutcly fed by the palace ; and if the caufe 
of the Court be not popular here, it is eafy to fuppofe what it muff be in all the reft of 
the kingdom. Dine with the Due de Liancourt, in the palace, a large party of Nobility 
and Deputies of the Commons, the Due d’Orleans amongft them ; the Bil^p of 
Rodez, Abbe Syeyes, and Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne. This was one of the moft 
ftriking inftances of the impreffion made on men of different ranks by great events. In 
the ftreets, ’and in the church of St. Louis, fuch anxiety was in every face, that the 
importance of the moment was written in the phyfiognomy ; and all the common forms 
and falutations of habitual civility loft in attention: but amongft a clafs.fo much higher 
as thofe I dined with, I was ftruck with the difference. There were not, in tliirty per- 
fons, five in whofe countenances you could guefs that any extraordinary event was going 
forward : more of the converfation was indifferent than I Ihould have expefted. Had 
it all been fo, there would have been no room for wonder ; but obfervations were made 
of the greateft freedom, and fo received as to mark that there was not the leaft impro- 
priety in making them. In fuch a cafe, would not one have expected more energy of 
feeling and expreffion, and more attention in converfation to the crifis that mull in its 
nature fill every bofom ? Yet they ate, and drank, and fat, and walked, loitered, and 
fmirked and fmiled, and chatted with that eafy indifference, that made me ftare at their 
infipidity. Perhaps there is a certain nonchalence that is natural to people of fafliion 
from long habit, and which marks them from the vulgar, who have a thoufand afperities 
in the expreffion of their feelings, that cannot be found on the polilhcd furface of thofe 
whofe manners are fmoothed by fociety, not worn by attrition. Such an obfervation 
would therefore in all common cafes be unjuft ; but I confefs the prefent moment, 
which is beyond all queftion the moft critical that France has feen from the foundation 
of the monarchy, fince the council was affembled that muft finally determine the King’s 
condud, was fuch as might have accounted for a behaviour totally different. The pre- 
fence of the Due d’Orleans might do a little, but not much ; his manner might do 
more ; for it was not without foine difguft, that I obferved hira.feveral times playing off 
that fmall fort of wit, and flippant readinefs to titter, which, I fuppofe, is a part or his 
charafter, or it would hot have appeared to-day. From his manner, he feemed not at all 
difpleafed. The Abbe Syeyes has a remarkable phyfiogmony, a quick rolling eye ; 
penetrating the ideas of other people, but.fo cautioufly referved as to guard his own. 
There is as much charafter in his air and manner as there is vacuity of it in the coun- 
tenance of Monf. Rabaud St. Etienne, whofe phyfiognomy, however, is far from doing 
him juftice, for he has undoubted talents. . It feems agreed, that if in the council the 
Count d’ Artois carries his point, Monf. Necker, the Count de Montmorin, and Monf. 
de St. Prieft will refign ; in which cafe Monf. Necker’s return to power, and in triumph, 
will inevitably happen. Such a turn, however, muft depend on events.-— —Evening.— 
The plan of the Count d’ Artois accepted ; the King will declare it in his fpeech to- 
morrow. Monf. Necker demanded to refign, but was refufed by the King. All is 
now anxiety to know what the plan is. 

The 2^d. The important day is over : in the morning Verfailles feemed filled with 
troops : the ftreets about ten o'clock, were lined with the French, guards, and fome Swifs 
regiments, &c. : the hall of the ftates was furrounded, and centinols fixed in all the 
paffages, and at the doors ; and none but deputies admitted. This military prepara- 
tion was ill judged, for it feemed admitting the impropriety and unpopularity of the 
intended meafure, and the expeflation, perhaps fear, of popular commotions. They 
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pronounced, before the King left the chateau, that his plan was adverfe to the people, 
from the military parade with which it was ulhered in. The contrary, however, proved 
to be the fa£l ; the propofitions are known to all the world ; the plan was a good one ; 
much was granted to the people in great and effential points ; and as it was granted be- 
fore they had provided for thofe public neceffities of finance, which occafioned the ftates 
being called together ; and confequently left them at full power in future to procure for 
the pfcple all that opportunity might prefent, they apparently ought to accept them, 
provided fome fecurity be given for the future meetings of the ftates, without which all 
the reft would be infecure ; but as a little negotiation may eafily fccure this, I appre- 
hend the deputies will accept them conditionally: the ufe of foldiers, and fome impru- 
dcncies in the manner of forcing the King’s fyftem, relative to the interior conftitution, 
and affembling of the deputies, as well as the ill-blood which had had time to brood for 
three days paft in their minds, prevented the commons from receiving the King with any 
expreffions of applaufe ; t!:c clergy, and fome of the nobility, cried vive le Roi !” 
but treble the number of mouths being filent, took off' all It feenis they had 

previoufly determined to fubmit not to violence : when the King was gone, and the 
clergy and nobility retired, the Marquis de JRn zc waiting a moment to fee if they 
meant to obey the King’s exprefs orders, to retire alfo to another chamber prepared for 
them, and perceiving that no one moved, addreff'ed them — “ Meffieurs, vous connoifli-z 
les intentions du Roi.” A dead filence enfued j and then it was that fuperior talents 
bore the fway, that overpowers in critical moments all other confiderations. Ibe eyes 
of the whole afiTembly were turned on the Count de Mirabeau, whoinftantly replied to 
the Marquis de Bre'ze— Oui, Monfieur, nous avons entendre Ics intentions qu’on a 
fuggerces au Roi, & vous qui ne fauricz etre fon organe aupres des etats generaiix, 
vous qui n'avt’z ici ni place, ni voix, ni droit de parler, vous n’etes pas fait pour nous 
rapeller fon difeours. Cependant pour eviter toute equivoque, & tout delai, je vous 
declare que fi I’on vous a charge de nous faire fortir d’ici, vous devez demander des 
ordres pour employer la force, car nous ne quitterons nos placf s que par la puifTance do 
la baionette.” — On which there was a general cry of — “ Tel eft le vjeu de rAfl'emblc.'.” 
They then immediately palTed a confirmation of their preceding arrets ; and, on tho 
motion of the Count de Mirabeau, a declaration that their perfons, individually and 
collefliively, were facred ; and that all who made any attempts againft them (hould be 
deemed infamous traitors to their country. 

The 24 ih. 'fhe ferment at Paris is beyond conception ; ten thoufand people have 
been all this day in the Palais Royal ; a full detail of yefterday’s proceedings was 
brought this morning, and read by many apparent leaders of little parties, witli com- 
ments to the people. To my furprife, the King’s propofitions arc received with uni- 
verfal difguft. He faid nothing explicit on tbe periodical meeting of the ftates ; he de- 
clared all the old feudal rights to be retained as property. Thefe, and the change in 
the balance of reprefentation in the provincial alfemblies, are the articles that give the 
greateft offence. But, inftead of looking to, or hoping for further conceflions on thefe 
points, in order to make them more confonant to the general wifties, the people fceni, 
with a fort of phrenzy, to rejeft all idea of compromife, and to infill on the neceffity of 
the orders uniting, that full power may confequently refide in the commons, to effeft 
what they call the regeneration of the kingdom ; a favourite term, to which they affix 
no precife idea, but add the indefinite explanation of the general reform of all abufes. 
They are alfo full of fufpicions at M. Neckcr’s offering to refign, to which circumftance 
they feem to look more than to much more effential points. It is plain to me, from 
many converfations and harangues 1 have been witnefs to, that the conftant meetings at 
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the Palais Royal, which are carried to a degree of licentioufnefs and fury of liberty, that 
is fcarcely credible, united with the innumerable inflammatory publications that have 
been hourly appearing fmee the alTembly of the ftates, have fo heated the people’s ex- 
peftations, and given them the idea of fuch total changes, that nothing the King or 
court could do would now fatisfy them; confequently it would be idlenefs itfelf to 
make conceflions that are not ftcadily adhered to, not only to be obferved by the King, 
but to be enforced on the people, and good order at the fame time reftored. Buf the 
ftumbliiig-block to this and every plan that can be devifed, as the people know and de- 
clare in every corner, is the fituation of the finances, which cannot poflibly be reftored 
but by liberal grants of the ftates on the one hand, or by a bankruptcy on the other. It 
is well known, that this point has b' en warmly debated in the council : Monf, Neckcr 
has-prnvcd to them, that a bankruptcy is inevitable, if they break with th’e ftates Defore 
the finances are reftored ; and the dread and terror of taking fuch a ftep, which no mi- 
nifter would at prefent dare to venture on, has been the great difficulty that oppofed 
itfelf to the projefts of the Queen and the Count d’Ariois. The mcafure they have 
taken is a middle one, from which they hope to gain a party among the people, and 
render the deputies unpopular enough to get rid of them : an cxpeclalion, however, 
in which they will infallibly be miftaken. If, on the fide of the people it be urged, that 
the vices of the old government make a new fyftem neceffary, and that it can only be by 
the firmefl meafures that the people can be put in pofleflion of the bleflings of a free 
government ; it is to be replied, on the other hand, that the perfonal character of the 
King is a juft foundation for relying that no meafures of adual violence can be ferioufly 
feared : that the ftate of the finances, under any pollible regimen, whether of faith or 
bankruptcy, muft fecure their cxiftence, at leaf! for rime fufficient to fecurc by negoti- 
ation, what may be hazarded by violence ; that by driving things to extremities, they 
rifquc an union between all the other orders of the ftate, with the parliaments, army, 
and a great body even of the people, who muft difapprove of all extremities ; and whi.-n 
to this is added the poffibility of involving the kingdom in a civil war, now fo familiarly 
talked of, that it is upon the lips of all the world, we muft confefs, that the commons, 
if .they fteadily refufe what is now held out to them, put immenfe and certain benefits to 
the chance of fortune, to that hazard which may make poftcrity curfe, inftcad of blefs, 
their memories as real' patriots, who had nothing in view but the happinefs of their 
country. Such an incelTant buz of politics lias been in my cars for fome dayspaft, that 
1 vvent to night to the Italian opera, for relaxation. Nothing could be better calcu- 
lated for that efteft, than the piece performed, “ l.a Villanella Rapita,” by Bianchi, a 
delicious compofitiuu. Can it be believed, that this people, who fo lately valued no- 
thing at an opera but the dances, and could hear nothing but a fquall —now attend with 
feeling to Italian melodies, applaud with tafte and rapture, and this without the mere- 
tricious aid of a Angle dance ! The mufic of this piece is charming, elegantly playful, 
airy, and pleafing, with a duet, between Signora Mandini, and Viganoni, of the firll 
luftre. The former is a moft fafeinating finger — her voice nothing, but her grace, ex- 
preflion, foul, all ftrung to exquifite fenfibility. 

The 25th. The criticifms that are made on Monf. Neckcr’s conduft, even by his 
friends, if above the level of the people, are fevere. It is pofitivcly afferted, that Abbe 
Syeyes, Meflrs. Mounier, Chapellier, Bernave, Target, Tourette, Rabaud, and other 
leaders, were almofton their knees to him, to infill peremptorily on his refignation being 
accepted, as they were well convinced that his retreat would throw the Queen’s party 
into infinitely greater difficulties and embarraflinent than any other circumitance. But 
his vanity prevailed over all their efforts to liften to the infidious pcrfuafions of the 
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Queen, who l^joke to him intheftylebf atking it asa requeft, that he would keep the 
crown on the King’s head ; at the lame time that he yielded to do it,.coiitrary to the in- 
tereft of the friends of liberty, he feemed fo pleafed with the huzzas of the mob of Ver- 
failles, that it did much mifehief. The minifters never go to and from the King’s apart- 
ment on foot, acrofs the court, which Monf. Necker took this opportunity of doing, 
though he himfelf had not done it in quiet times, in order to court the flattery of being 
called the father of the people, and moving with an immenfe and fhouting multitude at 
his heels. Nearly at the time that the Queen, in an audience almolt private, fpoke as 
above to M. Necker, Ihe received the deputation from the nobility, with the Dauphin 
in her hand, whom flie prefented to them, claiming of their honour, the protefUon of 
Lor fon’s rights ; clearly implying, that if the ftep the King had taken was not fleadily 
purlued, the mbnarchy would be loft, and the nobility funk. While M. Necker’s mob 
w^as hcard .through every apartment of the chateau, the King pafled in his coach to Marly, 
through a dead and mournful filence — and that jult after having given to his people, 
and the caufe of liberty, more perhaps than ever any monarch tiad done before. Of 
fuch materials are all mobs made — fo impoflible is it to fatisfy in moments like thefe, 
when the heated imagination drefles every vifionary projeft of the brain in the bewitch- 
ing colours of liberty. I feel great anxiety to know what will be the refult of the de- 
liberations of the commons, after their firft protefts are over, againft the military vio- 
lence which was fo unjuftiflably and injudicioully ufed. Had the King’s propofition 
come after the fupplies were granted, and on any inferior queftion, it would be quite 
another affair ; but to offer this before one fhilling is granted, or a ftep taken, makc-s all 

the difference imaginable. ^lilvening.— The condud of the court is inexplicable, and 

without a plan: while the late ftep was taken, to fecure the orders fitting feparate, a 
great body of the clergy had been permitted to go to the commons, and the Due d’Or- 
leans, at the head of forty-feven of the nobility, has done the fame : and, what is equally 
a proof of the unfteadinefs of the court, the commons are in the common hall of the 
ftates, contrary to the exprefs command of the King. The fad is, the feance royale 
was repugnant to the perfonal feelings of the King, and he was brought to it by the 
council with much difficulty ; and when it afterwards became neceffary, as it did every 
hour, to give new and effedive orders to fupport the fyftem then laid down, it was re- 
quifite to have a new battle for every point ; and thus the feheme was only opened, and 
not perfifted in : — this is the report, and apparently authentic ; it is eafy to fee, that that 
ftep had better, on a thoufand reafons, not have been taken at all, for all vigour and 
effed of government will be loft, and the people be more alfuming than ever. Yefter- 
day, at Verfaillcs, the mob was violent— they infulted, and even attacked all the clergy 
and nobility that are known to be ftrenuous for preferving the reparation of orders. 
The Bifhop of Beauvais had a ftone on his head, that almofl ftruck him down *. The 
Archbifhop of Paris had all his windows broken, and forced to move his lodgings j and 
the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld hifled and hooted. The confufion is fo great, that 
.the court have only the troops to depend on; and it is now faid confidently, that if an 
order be given to the French guards to fire on the people, they will refufe obedience : 
this aftoniflies all, except thofe who know how they have been difgufted by the treat- 
ment, condud, and manoeuvres of the Due de Chatelet, their colonel : fo wretchedly 
have the affairs of the court, in every particular,- been managed ; fo miferable its choice 

• If they had trcfited him more fcvcrely, he would not have been an object of much pity. At a meet- 

’ where common farmers were^ admitted to dine 'with pco- 
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of the men in offices, even fuch as are the moft Intimately connefted with its fafety, 
and even exiftence. What a Icflbn to princes, how they allow intriguing courtiers, wo- 
men, and fools, to interfere, or aflume the power that can be lodged, with fafety, only 
in the hands of ability and experience ! It is aflerted exprefsly, that thele mobs have been 
excited and inftigated by the leaders of the commons, and fome of them paid by the Due 
d’Orleans. The diftraflion of the miniftry is extreme. — At night to the theatre l*'ran- 
jois ; the Earl of Effex, and the Mailbn de Moliere. , 

The 26th. Every hour that paffes here feems to give the people frefh fpirit : the 
meetings at the Palais Royal are more numerous, more violent, and more affured ; 
and in the aflembly of eledors, at Paris, for fending a deputation to the National 
Aflcmbly, the language that was talked, by all ranks of people,, was nothing 
lefs than a revolution in the government, and the eftablifliment of a 1 ree conftitution : 
what they mean by a free conftitution is eafily underftood — a republic ; for the doc- 
trine of the times runs every day more and more to that point ; yet they profefs, that 
itlic kingdom ought to "be a monarchy too ; or, at leaft, that there ought to be a king. 
In the ftreets one is flunned by the hawkers of feditious pamphlets, and deferiplions of 
pretended events, that all tend to keep the people equally ignorant and alarmed. The 
I'upincnefs, and even ftupidity of the court, is without example : the moment demands 
the greatcfl decifidn — and yefterday, while it was adually a queftion, whether he fliould 
be a Doge of Venice, or a King of France, the King went a hunting ! The fpeftacle of 
the Palais Royal prefented this night, till eleven o’clock, and, as we afterwards heard, 
almofl till morning, is curious. The croud was prodigious, and fire-works of all forts 
were played oft', and all the building was illuminated : thefe were faid to be rejoicings 
on account of the Due d’Orleatis and the nobility joining the commons ; but united 
with the cxcellive freedom, and even licentioufnefs of the orators, who harangue the 
people ; with the general movement which before was threatening, all this bultle and 
iioife, which will not leave them a moment tranquil, has a prodigious effefl: in preparing 
them for whatever purpofes the leaders of the commons (hall have in view; confequently 
they arc grofsly and diametrically oppofite to the interefts oFthe court; — but all thele 
are blind and infatuated. It is now underftood by every body, that the King’s officers, 
in thcfcancc royale, are out of the queftion. The moment the commons found a re- 
laxation, even in the trifling point of alfembling in the great hall, they difregarded all the 
reft, and confulered the whole as null, and not to be taken notice of, unlefs enforced in 
a manner of which there were no fign.'^. They lay it down for a maxim, that they have 
a right to a great deal more than what the King touched on, but that they will accept 
of n«thing as the conceflion of power ; they will aflume and fecure all to themfelves, 
as matters of right. Many peribns I talk with, feem to think there is nothing extraor- 
dinary in thi.s, — but it appears, that fuch pretenfions are equally dangerous and inad- 
miflible, and lead dircttly to a civil war, which would be the height of niadnefs and 
folly, when public liberty might certainly be fecured, Mthout any fuch extremity. If 
the commons are to alTume e very thing as their right, what power is there in the (fate, 
fhort of arms, to prevent them irom afliiming what is not their right ? They inftigate 
the people to the moft extenfive expedlations, and if they be not gratified, all muft be 
confufion ; and even the King himfelf^ eafy and lethargic as he is, and indifferent to 
power, will by and by be ferioufly alarmed, and ready to liften to^icafurcs, to which he 
will not at prefeftt give a moment’s attention. All this feems to point ftrongly to great 
confufion, and even civil commotions ; and to make it apparent, that to have accepted 
the King’s offers, and made them the foundation of future ncgociation, would have been 
the wifeft condud— 'and with that idea 1 lhall leave Paris. 
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The 27th. The whole bufmefs now fecms over, and the revoluuon complete. The 
King has been frightened by the mobs into overturning his own aft of the fcance royale, 
by writing to the prcfidents of the orders of the nobility and clergy, requiring them to 
join the commons, — in direft contradiftion to what he had ordained before. It was 
reprcf.nted to him, that the want of bread was fo great in every part of the kingdom, 
that was no extremity to which the people mi;:htnot be driven: that th^ y were 

n<^'arly flarviiig, and confoquently ready to lilten to any fuggeflions, and cm the qui 
vive ibr all forts of mifehief ; that Paris and Vcrfailles would inevitably be burnt ; and 
in a word, that all forts of mifery and confufion would follow his adherence to the fyf- 
ti-m announced in the feance royale. His apprehenfions got the better of the party 
M'ho had for fomc days guided him ; and li.; w'as thus induced to take this ftep, whidi 
is of fuch importance, that he will never more know where to Hop, or what to re. 
fufe; or rather he will find, that in the future arrangement of the ki igdom, his fitua- 
tion vvill be very nearly that of Charles 1 . a fpeftator, without power, of the effeftive 
refolutions of a long parliament. The joy this flej) occafioned was infinite ; the whole 
aflembly, uniting with the people, hurried to the chateau. Vive le Roy might have 
been heard at Marly : the King and Queen appeared in the balcony, and were received 
with the loudell fhouts of applaufc ; the leaders, who governed thefe motions, knew 
the value of the conceffion much better than thole who made it. ^ have tonlay had 
converfation with many perfons on this bufinefs ; and to my amazement, there is an 
idea, and even among many of the nobility, that this union of the orders is only for 
the verification of their powers, and for making the conllitution, which is a new term 
they have adopted ; and which they ufe as if a conllitution were a pudding to be made 
by a receipt. In vain I have alked, where is the power that can feparate them here- 
after, if the commons infill on remaining together, which may be fuppofed, as fuch 
ati arrangement will leave all the power in -their hands? And in vain I appeal to the 
evidence of the pamphlets written by the leaders of that aflembly, in which they hold 
the Englilh coiillilution cheap, bccaufe the people have not power enough, on account 
of that of the Crown and the Houfe of Lords. The event now appears fo clear, as 
not to be difficult to predift : all real power will be henceforward in the commons ; 
having fo much inflamed the people in the exercife of it, they will find thcmfcives un- 
able to ufe it temperately j the court cannot fit to have their hands lied behind them ; 
the clergy, nobility, parliaments, and army, will, when they find themfelves in danger 
of annihilation, unite in their mutual defence ; but as fuch an union will demand time, 
they will find the people armed, and a bloody civil war mull be the refult, I have more 
than once declared this as my opinion, but do not find that others unite in it *. ijjt all 
events, however, the tide now runs fo llrongly in favour of the people, and the conduft 
of the court fo weak, divided, and blind, that little can happen that will not clearly be 
dated from the prefent moment. Vigour and abilities would have turned every thing 
on the fide of the court ; for the great mafs of liobility in the kingdom, the higher 
clergy, the parliaments, and the army, were with the crown ; but this defertion of the 
conduft which was necelTary to fecurc its power, at a moment fo critical, mull lead to 

'* I may remark at prefent, long after tin's was written, that, although I was totally midaken In my 
predidbon, yet, on a revifion, 1 think I liad a reafonablc grou'id for it, and that tlic common courfc t/f 
.events would have producetTfuch a civil war, to which every ihiag t«*nded,from the moment the Commons 
rtjedlcd the King’s propofii ions of the fcance rayale, which I now think, more than ever, they ought, with 
qualificatimis, to have accepted. The events that followed were as little to be thought^ of as of myfelf 
“kiiiL ^*1® France. 
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all forts of pretenfions. At night the fire-wbrks, and illuminations, and mob, and 
noife, at the Palais Royal increafed ; the expence muft be enormous ; and yet nobody 
knows with certainty whence it arifes : Ihops there are, however, that for 1 2 fous, give 
as many fquibs and ferpents as would cod five livres. There is no doubt of its being 
the Due d’Orleans’ money : the people are thus kept in a continual ferment, are for 
ever aifembled, and ready to be in the laft degree of commotion whenever called on 
by the men they have confidence in. , Lately a company of Swifs would have cruflied 
all this i a regiment would do it now if led with firmnefs ; hut, let it laft a fortnight 
longer, and an army will be requifite. — At the play, Mademoifellc Conta, in the 
Mifanthrope of Molicre, charmed me. She is truly a great aftrefs ; eafe, grace, per- 
fon, beauty, wit, and foul. Mola did the Mifanthrope admirably. I will not take 
leave of the theatre Francois without once more giving it the preference to all I have ever 
feen. 

I fhall leave Paris truly rejoiced that the reprefentatives of the people have it undoubt* 
edly in their power fo to improve the conftitution of their country, as. to render all 
great abufes in future, if not impollible, at lead exceedingly difficult, and confequently 
will eftabli/h to all ufeful purpofes, an undoubted political liberty ; and if they efteft 
this, it cannot be doubted but that they will have a thoufand opportunities to fccure 
to their fellow*fubje£ls the invaluable bleffing of civil liberty alfo. The ftate of the 
finances is fuch, that the government may eafily be kept virtually dependant on the 
dates, and their periodical exiftence abfoiutely fecured. Such benefits will confer hap- 
pinefs on twenty-five millions of people ; a noble and animating idea, that ought to fill 
the mind of every citizen of the world, whatever be his country, religion, or purfuit. 
I will not allow myfelf to believe for a moment, that the reprefentatives of the people 
can ever fo hr forget their duty to the French nation, to humanity, and their own 
fame, as to fuSer any inordinate and impradicable views,— >any vifionary or theoretic 
fyftems,— any frivolous ideas of fpeculative perfection ; much lefs any ambitious private 
views, to impede their progrefs, or turn afide their exertions, from that fecurity which 
is in their hands, to place on the chance and hazard of public commotion and civil war, 
the invaluable bleffings which are certainly in their power. I will not conceive it pof- 
fible, that men, who have eternal fiune within their grafp, will place the rich inheritance 
on the call of a die, and lofing the venture, be damned among the word; and moft pro- 
fligate adventurers that ever difgraced humanity.— -The Due de Liancourt having made 
an immenfe collection of pamphlets, buying every thing that has a relation to the 
prefent period ; and among the reft, the cahiers of all the diftriCls and towns of 
France of the three orders ; it was a jgreat objed with me to read thefe, as I was fure 
of finding in them a reprefentation of the grievances of the three orders, and an expla- 
nation of the improvements wilhed for in the government and adminiftration ; thefe 
cahiers being inftruCtions given to their deputies, I have now gone through them 
all, with a pen in hand, to make extracts, and lhall therefore leave Paris to- 
morrow. 

The 28th. Hatnng provided myfelf a light French cabriolet for one horfe, or gig 
Anglois, and a horfe, I left Paris, taking leave of my excellent friend Monfieur La- 
zowlki, whofe anxiety for the late of his country made me refped his character as much 
as I had reafon to love it for the thoufand attentions I was in the daily habit of receiv- 
ing from him. My kind protedreis, the Duchefs d’EftifTac, had the goodnefs to 
makeme promife, that I would return again to her hofpitable hotel, when 1 had finilh- 
ed the journey I was about to undertake. Of the place 1 dined at on my road to 
Nangis, I foiget the name, but it is a poll-houfe on the left, at a fmall diftauce out of 
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the road. It afforded me a bad room, bare walls, cold raw weather, and no fire ; for, 
when lighted, It fmoked too much to be borne; — I was thoroughly out of humour: 

I had paffed fometime at Paris amidft the fire, energy, and animation of a great revo- 
lution. And for thofc moments not filled by political events, I had enjoyed the re- 
fourccs of liberal and inftruding converfation ; the amufements of the firft theatre in 
the world, and the fafeinating accents of Mandini, had by turns folaced and charmed 
the fleeting moments : the change to inns, and thofe French inns ; the ignorance in all 
perlbns of thofe events that were now pafling, and which fo intimately concerned 
them ; the deteftable circumftance of having no ncwfpapers, with a prefs much freer 
than the Englilh, altogether formed fuch a contraft, that ray heart funk with depref- 
fion. At Guignes, an itinerant dancing-mafter was fiddling to fome children of tradef- 
men ; to relieve my fadnefs, 1 became a fpectator of their innocent pleafures, and, 
with great magnificence, I gave four i if. pieces for a cake for the children, which 
made them dance with frefh animation ; but my hoft, the poft-mafter, who is a furly 
pickpocket, thought that if I was fo rich, he ought alfo to receive the benefit, and made 
me pay 9 livres i of. for a miferable tough chicken, a cutlet, a fallad, and a bottle of 
forry wine. Such a dirty, pilfering di^ofition, did not tend to bring me into better 
humour.— —30 iniles. 

The 29th. To Nangis, the chateau of which belongs to the Marquis de Guerchy, 
who laft year at Caen had kindly made me promife to fpend a few days here. A houfe 
almoft full of company, and fome of them agreeable, with the eagernefs of Monfieur 
de Guerchy for farming, and the amiable naivete of the Marchionefs, whether in life, 
politics, or a farm, were well calculated to bring me into tune again. But I found 
inyfelf in a circle of politicians, with whom I could agree in hardly any other particu- 
lar, except the general one of cordially wifhing that France might eftablilh an indeftruft- 
ible fyftem of liberty ; but for the means of doing it, we were far as the poles afunder. 
The chaplain of Monfieur de Guerchy’s regiment, who has a cure here, and whom 

, I had known at Caen, Monfieur I’Abbe de , was particularly ftrenuous for what 

is called the regeneration of the kingdom, by which it is impoflible, from the explana- 
tion, to underfland any thing more than a theoretic perfeflion of government ; quef- 
lionablc in its origin, hazardous in its progrefs, and vifionary in its end j but always 
prefenting itfclf under a molt fufpicious appearance to me, becaufe all its advocates, 
from the pamplets of the leaders in the National Aflerably, to the gentlemen who make 
its panegyric at prefent, affefl: to hold the conftitution of England cheap in refpeft of 
liberty : and as that is unqueftionably, and by their own admiflion, the beft the. world 
ever faw, they profefs to appeal from praftice to theory, which, in the arrangement of 
a queltion of fcience, might be admitted, though with caution ; but, in eftabli filing the 
complex intereft of a great kingdom, in fecuring freedom to twenty-five millions of 
people, feems to me the very acme of imprudence, the very quinteffence of infatiity. 
My argument was an appeal to the Englilh conffitution ; take it at once, which is the, 
bufmefs of a fingle vote ; by your pofiTclfion of a real and equal reprefentation of the 
people, you have freed it froni its only great objedion ; in the remaining circumlfances, 
which are but of ftnall importance, improve it— but improve it cautioully ; for furely 
that ought to be touched with caution, which has given, from the moment of its 
eftablilhraent, felicity to a great nation ; which has given greatnefs to a people defigned 
by nature to be little ; and, from bring the humble copiers of every neighbour, has 
rendered them, in a fingle century, rivals of the moll fuccefsful nations in /thofe deco- 
rative arts that embellilh human life j and the malters of the world in all thofe that 
contribute to its convenience. I was commended for iny attachment ta what I thought 
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was liberty; but anfwered, that the King of France muft have no veto on the will of 
the nation ; and that the army muft be in the hands of the provinces, with an hundred 
ideas equally impraQ:icable and prepofterous. Yet ihefe are the fentiments which the 
court has done all in its power to fpread through the kingdom ; for will pofterity be- 
lieve, that while the prefs has fwarmed with inflammatory produdions, that tend to 
prove the bleflings of theoretical confufion, and fpeculative licentioufnefs, not one 
writer of talents lias been employed to refute and confound the fafliionable dodrines, 
nor the leaft care taken to difleminate works of another complexion ? By the way, 
when the court found that the ftates could not be alTembled on the old plan, and that 
great innovations muft accordingly be made, they ought to have taken the conftitution 
of England for their model ; in the mode of alTembling, they Ihould have thrown the 
Clergy and Nobles into one chamber, with a throne for the King, when prefcnt. The 
Commons ihould have alTembled in another, and each chamber,- as in England, fliould 
have verified its powers to itfelf only. And when the King held a feance royale, the 
Commons ihould have been fent for to the bar of the Lords, where feats ihould have 
been provided; and the King, in the edid that conftituted the ftates, iliould have copied 
from England enough of the rules and orders of proceeding to prevent thofe prelimi- 
nary dircuillons, which in France loft two months, and gave time for heated imagina- 
tions to work upon the people too much. By taking fuch fteps, fecurity would have 
been had, that if changes or events unforefeen arofe, they would at leaft be met with 
in no fuch dangerous channel as another form and order of arrangement would permit. 
——15 miles. 

The 30th. My friend’s chateau is a confiderable one, and much better built than 
was common in England in the fame period, two hundred years ago ; I believe, how- 
ever, that this fuperiority was univerfal in France, in all the arts. I’hey were, I appre- 
hend, in the reign of Henry IV. far beyond us 4 n towns, houfes, ftrects, roads, and, in 
ihort, in every thing. We havcfince, thanks to liberty, contrived to turn the tables on 
them. Like all the chateaus I have feen in France, it ftands clofc to the town, indeed 
joining the end of it ; but the back front, by means of fome very judicious plantations, 
has entirely the air of the country, without the fight of any buildings. I'hcre the 
prefent Marquis has formed an Englift) lawn, with Ibme agreeable winding walks of 
gravel, and other decorations, to fkirt it. In this lawn they are making hay, and I 
have had the Marquis, Monf. I’ Abbe, and fome others on, the ftack to fliew them how 
to make and tread it : fuch hot politicians ! — it is well they did not fet the ftack on fire. 
Nangis is near enough to Paris for the people to be politicians ; the perruquier that 
drelTed me this morning tells me, that every body is determined to pay no taxes, fliould 
the National AflTembly fo ordain. — But the foldieVs will have fomething to fay. — No, 
Sir, never: — be aflured as we are, that the French foldiers will never fire on the peo- 
ple : but, if they Ihould, it is better to be Ihot than ftarved. He gave me a frightful 
account of the mifery of the people ; whole families in the utmoft diftrefs ; thofe that 
work have a pay infulficient to feed them — and many that find it difticult to get work 
at all. I enquired of Monf. de Guerchy concerning this, and found it true. By order 
of the magiftrates, no perfon is allowed to buy more than two bulhels of wheat at a 
market, to prevent monopolizing. It is clear to common fen(p, that all fuch regula- 
tions have a direft tendency to increafe the evil, but it is in vain to roafon with people 
whole ideas are immoveably fixed. Being here on a market: day, I’attended, and faw 
the wheat fold out under this regulation, with a party of dragoons drawn up b^f. re 
the market-crofs to prevent violence. The people quarrel with the bakers, afl'erting 
the prices they demand for bread are beyond the proportion of wheat, and proceeding 
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from words to fcuiHing, raife a riot, and then run away with bread and wheat for 
nothing ; this has happened at Nangis, and many other markets ; the coniequence was, 
that neither farmers nor bakers would fupply them till they were in danger of ftarving, 
and prices under fuch circumftances, muft neceflkrily rile enormoully, which aggra- 
vated the mifchief, till troops became really neccffary to give fecurity to thofe who fup- 
plied the markets. I have been fifting Madame dc Guerchy on the expences of living; 
our friend Monf. L’ Abbe joined the converfation, and I collcft from it, that to live in a 
chateau like this, with fix men-fervants, five maids, eight horfes, a garden, and a regu- 
lar table, with company, but never to go to Paris, might be done for looo louii a year. 
It would in England coft aoco ; the mode of living (not the price of things) is there- 
fore cent, per c&nt. different. There are gentlemen (nobleffe) who live in this country 
on 6 or 8000 livres, (262!. to 350!.), that keep two men, two maids, three horfes, and 
a cabriolet ; there are the fame in England, but they are fools. Among the neighbours 
who vilited Nangis was Monf. Tnidaine de Montigny, with his new and pretty wife, to 
return the firft vifit of ceremony : he has a fine chateau at Montigny, and an eliate of 
4000 louis a year. This lady was Mademoifelle de Cour Breton, niece to Madame 
Calonne ; (he was to have been married to the fon of Monf. Lamoignon, but much 
Bgainft her inclinations ; finding that common refufals had no avail, fhe determined on 
a very uncommon one, which was to go to church, in obedience to her father’s orders, 
but to give a folemn no inftead of a yea» She was afterwards at Dijon, and never 
ftirred but flie was received with huzzas and acclamations by the people for refufing to 
be allied with la Cour Pleniere ; and her firmnefs was every where fpoken of much to 
her advantage. Monf. la Luzerne, nephew to the French ambaffador at London, was 
there, and who informed me, that he had learned to box of Mendoza. No one can 
fay that he has travelled without making acquifitions. Has the Due d’Orleans alfo 
learned to box ? 1 he news from Paris is bad : the commotions increafe greatly ; and 

fuch an alarm has fpread, that the Queen has called the Marechal de Broglio to the 
King’s clofet ; he has had feveral conferences : the report is, that an army will be col- 
le6Ied under him. It may be now neceffary ; but woeful management to have made 
itfo. 

July 2. To Meux. Monf. de Guerchy was fo kind as to accompany me to Colu- 
miers ; 1 had a letter to Monf. Anvec Dume^. Pafs Rofoy to Maupenius, through a 
country chearfully diverfified by woods, and fcattered with villages ; and finglc farms 
fpreail every where as about Nangis. Maupertius feems to have been the creation of 
the Mai quis dc Montefquieu, who has here a very fine chateau of his own building ; 
an extenfive Engl-fh garden, made by the Count d’ Artois’ gardener, with the town, 
has all been of his own forming. I viewed the garden with pleafurc ; a proper advan- 
tage has been taken of a good command of a ftream, and many fine fprings which rife 
in the grounds ; they are well conduced, and the whole executed with tafte. In the 
kitchen-garden, which is on the Hope of a hill, one of thefe fprings has been applied to 
excellent ufe : it is made to wind in many doubles through the whole on a paved bed, 
forming numerous bafons for watering the garden, and might, with little trouble, be 
conducted alternately to every bed as in Spain. This is a hint of real utility to all thofe 
who form gardens on the fides of hills ; for watering with pots and pails is a miferable, 
as well as expenfive fuccodaneum to this infinitely more effective method. There is but 
one fault in this garden, which is its being placed near the houfe, where there fhould be 
nothing but lawn and fcattered trees when viewed from the chateau. The road might 
be hidden by a judicious ufe of planting. The road to Columiers is admirably formed 
of broken none, like gravel, by the Marquis of Montefquieu, partly at his own ex- 
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pence. Before I finUli with thie. nobleman, let me obferve, that he is ellecmcd by fonie 
the fecond I'amily in France, and by others, who admit his preteniions, even the firlt ; 
he claims from the houfe of Arniagnac, which was undoubtedly from Charlemagne : 
the prefent King of France, when he figned fome paper relative to this family, that 
feemed to admit the claim, or refer to it, remarked, that it was declaring one of his 
fiibjeds to be a better gentleman than himfelf. But the houfe of Montmorenci, of 
which family are the Dukes of Luxembourg and Laval, and the Prince of Robec, is 
generally admitted to be the firft. Monf. de Montefquieu is a deputydn the Hates, 
one of the quarante in the French academy, having written feveral pieces ; he is alio 
chief minifter to Monfieur, the King’s brother, an office that is worth 100,000 livres 
a year, (4,3751*) Dine with Monf. and Madame Dumee j converfation here, as in 
every other town of the country, feeuis more occupied on the dearnefs of wheat than 
on any other circumftance ; yefterday was market.day, and a riot enfued of the popu* 
lace, in fpite of the troops, that were drawn up as uCual to proted the com : it rifes to 
46 livres (2I. 3d.) the feptier, or half-quarter, and fome is fold yet higher. To Meux. 
" ■' ■■■32 miles. 

The 3d. Meux-was by no means in my dired road; but its diftrid, Brie, is fo highly 
celebrated for fertility, that it was an objed not to omit. I was provided with letters 
for M. Bernier, a conliderable farmer, at Chaucaunin, near Meux; and for M. Gibert, 
of NeufMoutier, aconfidcrable cultivator, whofe fatherand himfelf had between them 
made a fortune by agriculture. The former gentleman was not at home; by the latter 
I was received with great horpitality ; and I found in him the flrongelt defire to give 
me every information 1 wifhed. Monf. Gibert has built a very handfome and commo- 
dious houfe, with farming-offices, on the mofl ample and folid fcale. I was pleafed to 
find his wealth, which is not inconfiderabie, to have arifen wholly from the plough. He 
did not forget to let me know, that he was noble, and exempted from all tallies ; and 
that he had the honours of the chace, his father having purchafed the charge of Secre- 
taire du Roi : but he very wifely lives en fermier. His wife made ready the table for 
dinner, and his bailiff, with the female domeftic, who has the charge of the dairy, &c> 
both dined with us. This is in a true farming ftyle ; it has many convenieucies, and 
looks like a plan of living, which does not promife, like the foppifh modes of little 
gentlemen, to run through a fortune, from falfe fhame and filly pretenfions. I can find 
no other fault with his fyffem than having built a houfe enormouily beyond his plan of 
living, which can have no other effeft than tempting fome fucceffor, lefs prudent than 
himfelf, into expenccs that might diffipate all his and his father’s favings. In England 
that would certainly be the cale ; the danger, however, is not equal in Fiance. 

The 4th. To Chateau Thiery, following the courfe of the Marne. The country is 
pleafantly varied, and hilly enough to be rendered a conllant pidure, .were it enclofed. 
Thiery is beautifully fituated on the fame river. I arrived there by five o’clock, and 
wiihed, in a period fo interefiing to France, and indeed to all Europe, to fee a newf- 
paper. I afked for a coffee-houfe, not one in the town. Here are two parilhes, and 
fome thoufands of inhabitants, and not a newfpaper to be feen by a traveller, even in a 
moment when all ought to be anxiety. — What ftupidity, poverty, and want of circula- 
tion ! 'Jfhis people hardly deferve to be free ; and mould there be the lead attempt 
with vigour to keep them otherwife, it can hardly fail of fucceeding. To thofe who 
have been ufed to travel amidft the energetic and rapid circulation of wealth, animation, 
and intelligence of England, it is not poffible to deferibe, in words adetjuate' to one’s 
feelings, the dulnefs and ftupidity of France. I have been to-day on one of their greateft 
roads, within thirty miles of Paris, yet I have not feen one diligence, and met but a 
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llngle gentleman’s ca/riage, nor any thing on the road that looked like a gentleman,— 
30 miles. 

The 5th. To Marcuil. The Marne, about twenty- five rods broad, flows in an arable 
vale to the right. The country hilly, and parts of it pleafant ; from one elevation 
there is a noble vifevv of the river. Mareiiil is the refidence of Monf. Le Blanc, of 
whofe hulbandry and improvements, particularly in Ih'eep of Spain, and cows of Swit- 
zerland, Mold', de Brouflbnet had fpoken very advantageouflyi This was the gentleman 
alfo on whom I depended for information relative to the famous vineyards of Epernay, 
that produce the fine Champagne. What therefore was my difappoiutment, when his 
I'crvants informed me that he was nine leagues OS' on bulinefs? Is Madame Lo Blanc 
at home? No,'lhe is at Dormans. My complaining ejaculations were interrupted by 
the approach of a very pretty young lady, whom 1 found to be Madcmoifelle Le Blanc. 
Her niitmma would return to dinner, her papa at night ; and, if 1 wilhed to fee him, I 
had better flay. When perfuafion takes lb pleafing a form, it is not eafy to refill it. 
There is a manner of doing every thing that either leaves it abfolutel^ indifferent or 
that interefls. The unaffcdled good humour and funplicity of Madcmoifelle Le Blanc 
entertained me till the return of her mama, and made me fay to myfelf, you will make 
a good fanner’s wife. Madame Le Blanc, when flte returned, confirmed the native 
Iiofpitality of her daughter ; afl'ured me, that her hiifband would be at home early in 
the morning, as flie mult difpatch a melTenger to him on other bufinefs. I;' tlie ev-.n- 
ing we flipped with Monf. B. in the fame village, who married Madame Le Blanc's 
niece } we pafs Mareuil, through it, has the appearance of a fiiiall hamlet of intonfider- 
able farmers, with the houfes of their labourers ; and the fentiment that would arife in 
moll bofoms, would be that of pidluring the banilhment of being condemned to live in 
it. Who would think that there fliould be tw'o gentlemen’s families in it ; and that in 
one I Ihould find Mademoifelle Le Blanc finging tp her fyftrum, and in the other 
Madame B. young and handibme, performing on an excellent Englifh piano forte ? 
Compared notes of the expences of living in Champagne and Suffolk} — agreed, that 
loo iouis d’or a year in Champagne, were as good an income as 180 in England. On 
his return, Monf. Le Blanc, in the mofl; obliging manner, fatisfied all my enquiries, 
and gave me letters for the moll celebrated wine diflridls. 

The 7th. To Epernay, famous for its wines. I had letters for Monf. Parctilaine, 
one of the nioft confiderablc merchants, who was fo obliging as to enter, with two other 
gentlemen, into a minute difquifition of the produce and profit of the fine vineyards. 
The hotel de Rohan here is a very good inn, where I folaced myfeif with a bottle of 

excellent vin moulTeux Ibr /^of. and drank profperity to true liberty in Erance.' 12 

miles. 

The 8th. To Ay, a village not far out of the road to Rheims, very famous for its 
wines. I had a letter for Monf. Lafnier, who has 60,000 bottles in his cellar, but 
unfortunately he was not at home. Monf. Dorfe has from 30 to 40,000. All through 
tliis country the crop promifes miferably, not on account of the great froll, but the 
cold weather of lad week. 

To l< heims, through a foreft of five miles, on the crown of the hill, which feparates 
the narrow vale of Epe^ay from the great plain of Rheims. *The firft view of that 
city from this hill, .juft before the defeent, at the diftanco of about four miles, is magni- 
ficent. The cathedral makes a great figure, and the church of St. Rcmy, terminates 
the town 'proudly. Many times I have had fiich a view of towns in F ranee, but when 
you enter them, all is a clutter of narrow, crooked, dark, and dirty lanes. At Rheims 
k is very different : the llreets ai'e almolt all broad, ftrut, and well built, equal in that 
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refpeft to any 1 have* feen ; and the inn, the hotel dc MouHnet, is fo large and wcll- 
ferved, as not 10 check the emotions raifed by agreeable objeds, by giving an impuH'e 
to contrary vibrations in the bolbm of the trav^'ll .‘r, which at inns in France is too olb ii 
the cafe. At dinner they gave me a bottle allb of excellent wine. I fuppofe fixed air 
is good for the rheuniatifm ; I had foine writhes of it before I entered (Champagne, but 
the vin nioufleux has abfolutely banifhed it. I had letters for Monf. Cadot L’aine, a 
confiderable inanufadurer, and the pofleffor of a large vineyard, which he cultivates 
himfelf ; he was therefore a double fund to me. lie received mo very politely, an- 
fwered niy enquiries, aiul flicwed me his fabric. The cathedral is large, but docs not 
ftrike me like that of Ami' hs, yet ornamented, and many painted windows. 'They 
fbewed me the fpot where llie kings are crowned. You enter and quit Rheims through 
fuperb and elegant iron i;utes : in fucli pub'ic decorations, promenades. See. French 
towns arc much beyond Lnglifli ones. Stopped at Sillery, to view the wine prefs of 
the Marquis de Sillery ; he is the greateft wine-farmer in all Champage, having in his 
own hands one hundred and eighty arpents. Till I got to Sillery, 1 knew not that it 
belonged to the hufband of Madaine’de Genlis ; but I determined, on hearing that it 
did, to prefume to introduce niyfclf to the Marquis, fliould he be at home : I did not 
like to pafs the door of IMadaine de Ge dis without feeing her : her writings are too 
celebrated. La Petite Logo, where I flept, is bad enough indeed, but fuch a refleftion 
would have made it ten times worfe ; the abfince, however, of both Monf. and Madame 
quitted both my wilhes and anxieties. He is in the ftates. 28 miles. 

The 9th. To Chalons, through a poor country and poor crops. M. de BroufTonet 
had given me a letter to Monl. -Sabbatitr, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences, but he 
was abfent. A regiment palling to Paris, an olTirer at the inn addrefled me in Englilh. 
He had learned, he laid, in Atncrica, damme \—He had taken Lord Cornwallis, damme! 

— Mareclial Broglio was appointed to command an army of fifty thoufand men near 
Paris — it was necelfary — The tiers ctat were running mad — and w'anted fome wholefome 

corrctlionj they want to cftablilh a republic abfurd! Pray, Sir, what did you 

fight for in America ? To elfablilh a republic. What was fo good for the Americans, 
is it fo bad tor the French ? Aye, damme ! that is the way the Englifli want to be re- 
venged. It is, to be Aire, no bad opportunity. Can the Englilh follow a better ex- 
ample ? He then made many enquiries about what we thought and faicl upon it in 
England: and I may remark, that jlmoll every perfon I meet with has the lame idea — 
The Englilh muft be very well contented at our confofiop. They feel pretty pointedly 
what they deferve — — taf miles. 

The lotli. To Ove. Pafs Courtifleau, a fmall village, with a great church ; and 
though a good Itrcain is here, not an idea of irrigation. Roofs of houfes ahnolt flatj 
with projoding caves, refcnibling thofe from Pan to Bayonne. At St. Mcnchoud a 
dreadf ul tempeft, after a burning day, with fuch a fall of rain, that I could hardly get 
to Monf. I’ Abbe Michel, to whom I had a letter. When I found him, the inceflunt 
fiafhes of lightning would allow me no converfation ; for all the females of the houfe 
came into the room for the Abbe’s protedion I Ajppofe ; fo I took leave. I’he vin dc 
Champagne, which, is 40s. at Rheims, is 3 livres at Chalons and here, and execrably 
bad ; fo tl.'ere is an end of my phyfic for the rheumatifm. 3^ miles. 

The nth. Pafslflets, a town (or rather colledion of dirt and dung) of new fea- 
tures, that I'eem to mark, with' the faces of the people, a country notFrench.-— — 25 
miles. 

The 1 2th. Walking tip a long hill, to'cafe my marc, I was joined by a poor woman j 
who complained of the tintes, and that it was a lad country ; on my demanding her 
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reafons, fhe laid her hufband . had but a morfel of land, one cow, and a poor little 
horfc, yet he had afranchar (42 lb.) of wheat, and three chickens, to pay as a quit- 
rent to one Seigneur; and fourfranchar of oats, one chicken and is. to pay anotlier, 
beflde very heavy tallies and other taxes. She had feven children, and the cow’s milk 
helped to make the foup. But why, inftead of a horfe, do not you keep another 
cow ? Oh, her hulband could not carry his produce fo well without a horfe ; and affcs 
are little ufed in the country. It was faid, at prefent, that fomething was to be done 
by fome great folks for fuch poor ones, but flie did not know who nor how, but God 
fend us better, car les tailles ^ ks droits nous This woman, at no great dif- 

tance, might have been taken for fixty or feventy, her figure was fo bent, and her 
face fo furrowed and hardened by labour, — but Ihe faid Ihe was only twenty eight. 
An Englilliman, who has not travelled, cannot imagine the figure made by infinitely 
the greater part of the countrywomen in France ; it fpeaks, at the firft fight, hard and 
fevere’ labour ; I am inclined to think, that they work harder than the men, and this 
united with the more miferable labour of bringing a new race of flaves into the world, 
deftroys abfolutely all fymmetry of perfon and every feminine appearance. To w'hat 
are we to attribute this difference in the manners of the lower people in the two king- 
doms ? To government.— ——23 miles. 

The 1 3th. Leave Mar-le^Tour at four in the morning : the village herdfman was 
founding his horn ; and it was droll to fee every door vomiting out its hogs or iheep, 
and fome a few goats, the flock colle6Ung as it advances. Very poor Iheep, and the 
pigs with mathematical backs, large fegments of fmall circles. They mufl have abun- 
dance of commons here, but, if I may judge by the report of animals carcafes, dread- 
fully overflocked. To Metz, one of the flrongefl places in France ; pals three draw- 
bridges, but the command of water mull give a flrength equal to its works. The 
common garrifon is ten thoufand men, but there are fewer at prefent. Waited on 
M. de Payen, fecretary of the Academy of Sciences ; he afkcd my plan, which I ex- 
plained ; he appointed me at four in the afternoon at the academy, as there would be 
a feance held ; and he promifed to introduce me to fome perfons who could anfwer 
my enquiries. 1 attended accordingly, when I found the academy alTenibled at one 
of their weekly meetings. Monf. Payen introduced me to the members, and, before 
they proceeded to their bufinefs, they had the goodnefs to fit in council on my en- 
quiries, and to refolve many of them. In the Almanach de Trois Eveches, 1789, 
this academy is faid to have been inflituted particularly for agriculture ; I turned to 
the lift of their honorary members to fee what attention they had paid to the men who, 
in the prefent age, have advanced that art. 1 found an Englifhman, Dom Cowley, 
of London. Who is Dora Cowley Dined at the table d’hdte, with feven officers, 
out of whofe mouths, at this important moment, in which converfation is as free as the 
prefs, not one word iffued for which I would give a draw, nor a fubje^l touched on of 
more importance, than a coat, or a puppy dog. At tables de hdtes of officers, you 
have voluble garniture of bawdry or nonfenfe ; at thofe of merchants, a mournful and 
ftupid filence. Take the mafs of mankind, and you have more good fenfe in half an 
hour in England than in half a year in France. — Government ! Again all— all— -is 
government.— —1 5 iqiles. 

The 14th. They have a cabinet literaire at Metz, fomething like that 1 deferibed at 
Nantes, but not on fo great a plan ; and they admit any petfon to read or go in and 
out for a day, on paying 4s. To this I eagerly reforted, and the news from Paris, 
both in the public prints, and by the information of a gentleman, I found to be inte- 
refting. Verfailles and Paris are forrounded by troops : thirty-five thouDuid men are 
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affembled, and twenty thoufand more on the road, large trains of artillery collodted, 
and all the preparations of war. The aifcnibling of fuch a number of troops has ad- 
ded'to the fcarcity of bread ; and the magazines that have been made for their fupport 
are not ealily by the people dihinguilhed from thofe they fufpcd of being colleflod by 
monopolills. This has aggravated their evils alinoft tomadnefs; fo that the confu- 
fion and tumult of the capital are extreme. A gentleman of an excellent underftand- 
ing, and apparently of confideration, from the attention paid him, with whom 1 had 
feme converfation on the fubje£l, lamented, in the ino(t pathetic terms, the fituation 
of his country ; he confiders a civil war as impolliblc to be avoided. There is not, he 
added, a doubt but the court, finding it impoHible to bring the National Alfembly to 
terms, will get rid of them ; a bankruptcy at the fame moment is inevitable ; the union 
of fuch confufion mull be a civil war ; and it is now only by ton ents of blood tliat we 
have any hope of eflablifliing a freer conftitution : yet it mull be ellabliflied ; for the 
old government is rivetted to abul'cs that are infupportable. He agreed witli me en- 
tirely, that the propofitions of the feance royale, though certainly not fufficicntly fa- 
tisfaftory, yet, were the ground for a negociation, that would have focured’by degrees 
all even that thefword can give us, let it be as fuccefsful as it will. The purfe — t!ie 
power of the purfe is every thing ; Ikilfully managed, with fo neceffitous a govern- 
ment as ours, it would, one after another, have gained all we wilhed. As to a war. 
Heaven knows the event ; and if we have fuccefs, fuccefs itfelf may ruin us; France 
may have a Cromwell in its bofom, as well as England. Metz is, without exception, 
the cheapeft town I have been in. The table d’hote is 36s. a head, plenty of good 
wine included. We were ten, and had two courfes and a defert of ten dilhes each, 
and thofe courfes plentiful. The fupper is the fame ; I had mine, of a pint of wine 
and a large plate of chaudics, in my chamber, for 1 os. a horfe, hay, and corn 25s. 
and nothing for the apartment ; my expence was therefore 7 is. a day, or 2s. 1 1 ^d. ; 
and with the table d’hote for fupper, would have been but 97s. or 4s. o'd. — In ad- 
dition, much civility and good attendance. It is at the Faifan. Why are the cheap- 
efiinns in France the belt ? -The country to Poiit-a-MoulTon is all of lx>lJ features. — 
The river Mofelle, which is confiderable, runs in the vale, and the hills on each fide 
are high. Not far from Metz there are the remains of an ancient aejuedudd for con- 
dufling' the waters of a fpring acrofs the Mofelle : there are many arches left on this 
fide, with the houfes of poor people built between them. At Pont-a-Moulfon Monf. 
Pichon, the fub-delcguc of the intendant, to whom I bad letters, received me politely, 
fatisfied iny enquiries, which he was well able to do from his oliice, and conduced 
me to fee whatever was worth viewing in the town. It does not contain much ; the 
ccole militaire, for the fonsof the poor nobility, alio the convent dePi'emontre, which 
has a very fine library, one hundred and li ven feet long, and cwenty-five Iircad. 1 

was introduced to the abbot as a perfon who had fbme knowledge in agriculture. 

1 7 miles. 

The 15th. I went to Nancy, with great expedation, having heard it reprefented 
as the prettieft town in France. I ihink, on the whole, it is not undeferving thccha- 
rader in point of building, diredion, and breadth of flrevas. — Bourdeaux is'fir more 
magnificent ; Bayonne and Nantes are more lively; but there is more C(]uality in 
Nancy ; it is almofl; all good ; and the public buiiding.'> arc? numerous. 'I'ho /place 
royale, and the adjoining area are fuperb. Letters from Paris! all confulion ! the 
miniftry removed : Monf. Necker ordered to quit the kingdom without noife. 'Fite 
efted on the people of Nancy was confiderable. — I w'as with Monf. Willcmcr when 
his letters arrived, and for fome time his houfe was full of enquirers ; all agreed, that 
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it was fatal news, and that it would occafion great commotions. What- will be the re- 
lull at Nancy? The anfwer wavS in effect the fame from all I put this queftion to ; 
We are a provincial town, we mufl: wait to fee what is done at Paris ; but every thing 
is to be feared from the people, bccaufe bread is fo dear, they are half ftarveil, and 
are confequently ready for commotion.— —This is the general feeling ; they are as 
nearly concerned as Paris ; but they dare not ftir ; they dare not even have an opi- 
nion c :f their own till they know what Paris thinks ; fo that if a ftarving populace were 
not in queftion, no one would dream of moving. This confirms what 1 have often 
heard remarked, that the deficit would not have produced the revolution but in con- 
currence with the price of bread. Does not this fliow the infinite confeqnence of 
great cities to th*e liberty of mankind ? Without Paris, I queftion whether the pre- 
i'ent revolution, which is rapidly working in France, could poifibly have had an origin. 
It is nor in the villages of Syria or Diarbekir that the Grand Signor meets with a mur- 
mur again ft his will ; it is at Conftantinople that he is obliged to manage and mix 
caution even with defpotifin. Mr. Willemet, who is demonftrator of botany, fliewed 
me the botanical garden, but it is in a condition that fpeaks the want of better funds. 
He introduced me to Monf. Durival, who has written on the vine, and gave me one 
of his treatifes, and alfo two of his own on botanical fubjefts. He alfo conduced me 
to Monf. I’Abbc Grandpcrc, a gentleman curious in gardening, who, as foon as he 
knew that I was an Engliftiman, whimfically took it into his head to introduce me to 
a lady, my countrywoman, who hired, he faid, the greateft part of his houfe. 1 re- 
monftrated againft the impropriety of this, but all in vain ; the. Abb ■ had never tra- 
velled, and thought that if he were at the diftance of England from France (the French 
are not commonly good geographers) he fhould be very glad to fee a Frenchman ; and 
that, by parity of rcafoning, this lady mull be the fame to meet a countryman Ihe 
never faw or heard of. Away he went, and would not reft till I was conduced into 
her apartment. It was the Dowager Lady Douglas ; Ihe was unalTeftcd, and good 
enough not to be oft'ended at fuch a ftrangc iiilruiion.— She had been here but a few 
days ; had two fine daughters with her, and a beautiful Kamchatka dog ; flie was much 
troubled with the intelligence her friends in the town had ju.d given her, fmee Ihe 
would, in all probability, he forced to move again, as the news of Monf. Nocker’s 
removal, and the new ininiftry being appointed, would certainly occafion fuch dreadful 
tumults, that a foreign family would probably find it equally dangerous and difagree- 
able. 18 miles. 

The 16th. All the houfes at Nancy have tin cave troughs and pipes, which render 
walking in the ftrccts much more eafy and agreeable ; it is alfo an additional coniuinp- 
tion, which is politically ufcful. Both this place and Luneviile are lighted in the 
Englilh manner, inftead of the lamps being llrung acrofsthe ftrects as in other French 
towns. Before 1 quit Nancy, let me caution the unwary traveller, if Is- is not a great 
lord, with plenty of money that, he docs not know what to do with, againft the hotel 
d’Anglcterre ; a bad dinner, 3 livres, and for the room as much more. A pint of wine 
and a plate of chaudic 20s. which at Mdz was 10s. and in addition, I liked fo little my 
treatment, that 1 changed my quarters to the hotel ile Halle, where, at the table 
d’ht)te, I had the company of fomc agreeable ofticers, two good courfes, and a defert 
for 36s. with a botttle of wine. The cliainbcr 20s. ; for building, however, the hotel 
(fAngleterre is much fuperior, and is the firll ism. In the evening to Luncvillc. The 
country about Nancy is plcafing. 1 7 miles. 

The 17 th. Luneviile being the rcfidcnfce of Monf. Lazowftci, the father of my much 
eftcemed friend, who was ad ver tiled of my journey, 1 waited on him in the morning; 
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he received me with not politcnefs only, but hofpiiality — with a hofpitality I began 
to think was not to be found on this fide of the kingdom. — From Mareuil hither, 1 
had really been fo unaccuftomed to receive any attentions of that Ibri, that it awaken- 
ed me to a train of new feelings agreeable enough. — An ap.-irtmcnt was ready for 
me, which I was preffed to occupy, defired to dine, and experteJ to flay fonie days: 
he introduced me to his wife and family, parlicularly to M. I’Abbe Lazowiki, who, 
with the mod obliging alacrity, undertook the office of flicwing me wdiatevcr was worth 
feeing.— We examined, in a walk before dinner, the ellahlilhmeut of the orphans; 
well regulated and conduded. Luncville wants fuch eflabliffimcnls, for it has no 
manufadory, and therefore is very poor ; I was alfurcd not lefs than half the popu- 
lation of the place, or ten thoufand perfons are poor. Luneville is rJieap. A cook’s 
wages two, three, or four louis ; a maid’s, that drelfcs hair, three or lour louis ; a 
common houfemaid, one louis; a common footman, or a houfe lad, three louis. 
Rent of a good houfe fixteen or feventecn louis. I.odgings of four or five rooms, 
fome of them fmall, nine louis. After dinner, wait on M. Vaux dit Pompone, an 
intimate acquaintance of my friend; here mingled hofpitality and politcnefs alio received 
me ; and fo much was I prelTcd to dine with him to-morrow, that I fliould certainly 
flay, were it merely for the pleafure of more converfation w'ith a very fcnfible and 
cultivated man, who, though advanced in years, has the talents and good humour to 
render his company univerfally agreeable ; but I was obliged to refufe it, having been 
out of order all day. Yeflerday’s heat w'as followed, after fome lightning, by a 
cold night, and I laid, without knowing it, with the windows open, and caught cold, 
I fuppofe, from the information of my bones. I am acquainted with flrangers as 
eafily and quickly as any body, a habitthat much travelling can fcarccly fail to give, but to 
be ill among them would be enuyante, demand too nmch attention and encroach 
on their humanity. This induced me to refufe the obliging wilhes of both the 
Meflirs. Lazowfitis, Monf. Pompone, and alfo of a pretty and agreeable American 
lady, 1 met at the houfe of the latter. Her hiftory is fmgular, and yet very natural. 
She was Mifs Blake, of New-Y ork ; what carried her to Dominica I know not ; but 
the fun did not fpoil her complexion : a French officer, Monf. Tibalie, on taking the 
ifland, made her his captive, and in turn became hers, fell in love, and married her ; 
brought his pri;se to France, and fettled her in his native town of Luncville. The regi- 
ment, of which he is major, being quartered in a diflant province, Ihe complained of 
feeing her hiilband not more than for fix months in two years. She has been four 
years at Luneville; and having the focicty of three children, is reconciled to a feene of 
life new to her. Monf. Pompone, who, flie alfurcd me, is one of the bed men in the 
world, has parties every day at his houfe, not more to his own latisfadion than to lier 
comfort.— This genileniaa is another inftance, as well as the major, of attachment to 
the pLace of nativity ; he was born at Luncville ; attended King Slanillaus in fome rc- 
fpeflable office near his perfon ; has lived much at Parks, and with the great, and had 
firfl miniflers of date for hi.s intimate friends ; but the love of the nalale folum brought 
him back to Luneville, where has lived beloved and refjjsctcd for many years, lur- 
rounded by an elegant colledion of books, amongfl which the posts arc nut forgotten, 
having himfelf no inconfiderable talents in transfuung agreeable fentiments into ploafing 
verfes. He has fome couplets of his own compofiiion, uifder the portraits of his 
friends, which are pretty and eafy. It would have given me much pleafure to have 
fpent fome days at Luneville ; an opening w'as made fur me in two houfes, where I 
iihould have met with a friendly and agreeable reception : but the misfortunes of tra- 
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veiling are foinctinies the accidents that crofs the moments prepared for enjoyment} 
and at others, the fyftem of a journey inconfiftent with the plans of deflined pleafure. 

The 1 8th. To Haining, through an uninterefting countr)\ 28 miles. 

The 19th. To Savern, in Alface : the country to Phalfbourg, a fmall fortified town, 
on the fronliers, is much the fame in appearance as hitherto. The women in Alface 
wear flravv hais, as large as thofe worn in England ; they (belter the face, and fhould fe- 
cure foine pretty country girls, but 1 have feen none yet. Coming out of Phalfbourg, 
there are foine hovels niiforable enough, yet have chimnies and windows, but the inha* 
bitants in the lowed: poverty. From that town to Savern all a mountain of oak timber, 
the dofeent Ifcc]), and the road winding. In Savern 1 found myfelf to all appearance 
truly in Gcrmatiy ; for two days pad much tendency to a change, but here not one 
perfon in an luindrcd has a word of French ; the rooms are wanned by doves ; the 
kitcheo-heartli is three or four feet high, and various other trifles fhew, that you are 
among another people. Looking at a map of France, and reading hiltories of Louis 
XIV. never threw his cunqucll; or feizure of Alface into the fame light, which travelling 
into it did : to crofs a great range of mountains ; to enter a level plain, inhabited by a 
people totally didincl and difl'erent from l'>ance, with manners, language, ideas, preju- 
dices, and habits all ditfereni, made an impreflion of the injudice and ambition of fuch 
A conduct, much more forcible than ever reading had done : fo much more powerful 
are things than words. 22 miles. 

'I’hc ccih. 'Lo Stralbourg, ilirough one of the richefl: feenes of foil and cultivation to 
be met with in France, and exceeded by Flanders only. I arrived at Stralbourg at a 
critical moment, which I thought would have broken my neck ; a detachment of horfc, 
with their trumpets on one fide, a party of infantry, with their drums beating on the 
other, and a great mob hallooing, frightened my French mare ; and I could fcarcely 
keep her from trampling on Meffrs. the tiers etat. On arriving at the inn, hear the 
intereding news of the revolt of Paris. — The Gardes Fran9oifes joining the people; 
the little dependence on the red of the troops ; the taking of the Baflile ; and the in- 
ftitution of the milice bourgeoife ; in a word, of the abfolute overthrow of the old go- 
vernment. Lvery thing being now decided, and the kingdom in the hands of the af- 
fcmbly, they have the power to make a new conditution, fuch as they think proper ; 
and it will be a' groat fpetlacle for the world to view, in this enlightened age, the repre- 
tatives of twenty-five millions of people fitting on the couflruftion of a new and better 
order and fabric of liberty, than Europe has yet oflered. It will now be feen, whether 
they will coj)y the conditution of England, freed from its faults, or attempt, from theory, 
to frame fomething abfolutely fpeculative : in the former cafe, they will prove a blef- 
ling to their country ; in the latter, they will probably involve it in inextricable confu- 
fions and civil wars, perhaps not in the prefent period, but certainly at fome future one. 
1 hear not of their removing from Vcrfailles ; if they day there uniler the controul of 
an armed mob, they muft make a government that will pleal'e the mob ; but they will; 
1 fuppofe, be wife enough to move to fome central town, Tt/urs, Blois, or Orleans, 
where their deliberations may be free. But the Parifian fpirit of commotion fpreads 
quickly ; it is here ; the troops, that were near breaking jny neck, are employed to 
keep an eye on the people who fhew figns of an intended revolt. They have broken 
the windows of fome m'agidratcs that are no favourites ; and a great mob of them is at 
this moment alTemhled, demanding clainoroufly to have meat at 5s. a pound. They 
have a cry among them that will condu£t them to good lengths, — “Point d’impot & 
vivent les ctats."—- Waited on Monf. Herman, profeflbr of natural hillory in the Uni- 
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verfity here, to whom I had letters ; he replied to fome of my queftions, and introduced 
me for others to Monf. Zimmer, who having been in fome degree a praftitioner, had 
underftanding enough of the fubjed to afford me fome information that was valuable. 
View the public buildings, and crofs the Rhine paffing for fome little diftance Ltto Ger- 
many, but no new features to mark a change ; Alfdce is Germany, and the change 
great on defcending the mountains. The exterior of the cathedral is fint , and the tower 
fingularly light and beautiful ; it is well known to be one of the higheft in Europe; 
commands a noble and rich plain, through which the Rhine, from the number of its 
iflands, has the appearance of a chain of lakes rather than of a river. Monument of 
Marechal Saxe, &c. &c. I am puzzled about going to Carlfrhuc, the refidencc of 
the Margrave of Baden : it was my intention formerly to do it, if ever I were within an 
hundred miles; for there are fome features in the reputation of that Sovereign, which 
made me wifh to be there. He fixed Mr. Taylor, of Bifrons, in Kent, whofe husbandry 
I deferibe in my Eaftern Tour, on a large farm ; and the occonoinifles in their writings, 
or rather Phyfiocratical rubbilh, fpcak much of an experiment he made, which however 
erroneous their principles might be, marked much merit in the prince. Monf. Herman, 
tells me allb, that he has fent a perfon into Spain to purchafe rams for the improvement 
of wool. I wifli he had fixed on foraebody likely to underfiand a good ram, which a 
profeflTor of botany is not likely to do too well. This botanifl is the only perfon Monf. 
Herman knows at Carllrhue, and therefore can give me no letter thither, and how I 
can go, unknown to all the world, to the refidence of a fovereign prince, (for Mr. Tay- 
lor has left him) is a difficulty apparently infurmountable. 22f miles. 

I'he 21ft. I have fpent fome time this morning at the cabinet literaire, reading the 
gazettes and journals that give an account of the tranfaflions at Paris : and I have 
had fome converfation with feveral fenfible and intelligent men on the prefent revolution. 
The fpirit of revolt is gone forth into various parts of the kingdom ; the price .of bread 
has prepared the populace every where for all forts of violence ; at Lyons there have 
been commotions as furious as at Paris, and the fame at a great many other places : 
Dauphine is in arms : and Bretagne in abfolute rebellion. The idea is, that the peo- 
ple will, ironi hunger, be driven to revolt ; and when once they find any other means 
of fubfillence than that of honed labour, every thing will be to be feared. Of fuch 
confcquence it is to a country, and indeed to every country, to have a good police of 
corn ; a police that lhall, by fccuring a high price to the farmer, encourage his culture 
enough to fecure the people at the fame time from famine. My anxiety about Carlfrhue 

is at an end ; the Margrave is at Spaw; 1 fhall not therefore think of going. Night 

—I have been witnefs to a feene curious to a foreigner ; but dreadf ul to Frenchmen that 
are confiderate. Paffing through the fquare of the hotel de ville, the mob were break- 
ing the windows with dones, notwithdanding an officer and a detachment of horfe were 
in the fquare. Perceiving that their numbers not only increafed, but that they grew 
bolder and bolder every moment, I thought it worth daying to fee what it would cud 
in, and clambered on to the roof of a row of low dalls oppofite to the building, againlt 
which their malice was directed. Here I beheld the whole comn'.odioully. Finding 
that the troops would not attack them, except in words and menaces, they grew more 
violent, and furioudy attempted to beat the doors in pieces with iron crows ; pi icing 
ladders to the windowi. In about a quarter of an hour, which gave time fi>r the? af- 
fembled magidrates to efcape by a back door, they burd all open, and enterou like it 
torrent with an univerfal diout of the fpeftators. From that minute a lliower of rail'- 
inents, falhes, fhutters, chairs, tables, fophas, bonks, papers, piftures, &c. rained ia- 
cefl’antly from all the windows of the houfe, which is feventy or eiglity feet long, and 

wJuch. 
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which was then fucceeded by tiles, (kirting boards, bannifters, frame-work, and every 
part of the building that force could detach. The troops, both horfe and foot, were 
quiet fpedators. 1 hey were at firfl: too few to interpofe, and, when they became more 
numerous, the mifehief was too far advanced to admit of any other conduct than guard- 
ing every avctiue around, permitting none to go to the feene of aftion, but letting every 
one that pleafcd retire with his plunder ; guards being at the fame time placed at the 
doors of the churches, and all public buildings. 1 was for two hours a fpeftator at 
dilK'rent places of the feene, fccure myfelf from the falling furniture, but near enough 
to fee a fine youth cruflied to death by fomething, as he was handing plunder to a wo- 
man, I fuppofe his mother, from the horror that was pictured in her countenance. I 
I'emarkcd feverjil common foldiers, with their white cockades, among the plunderers, 
and inftigating the mob even in fight of the officers of the detachment. There were 
amongfl: them people fo decently dreffed, that I regarded them with no fmall furprife : 
— they delfroyed all the public archives ; the ilreets for fome way around itrewed with 
papers ; this has been a wanton mifehief ; for it will be the ruin of many families, un- 
conncdlcd with the magillratcs. 

The 22d. To Schelefladt. At Strafbourg, and the country I pafled, the lower 
ranks of women wear their hair in a toupee in front, and behind braided into a circular 
plait, three inches thick, and mofl: curioufly contrived to convince one that they rarely 
pafs a comb through it. I could not but pidure them as the nidus of living colonics, 
that never approached me (they are not burthened with too much beauty), but I 
fcratched iny head from fenfations of imaginary itching. The moment you arc out of 
a great town all in this country is German ; the inns have one common large room, 
many tables and cloths ready fpread, where every company dines ; gentry at fome, and 
tbe poor at others. Cookery alfo German : fchnitz is a dilh of bacon and fried 
pears j has the appearance of an infamous mefs ; but 1 was furprized, on tailing, to 
find it better than palTablc. At Schelefladt 1 had the pleafure of finding the Count de 
la Rochefoucauld, whofe regiment (of Champagne., of wluch he is fecond major, is 
quartered here. No attentions could be kinder than what 1 received from him ;• they 
were the renewal of the numerous ones 1 was iu the habit of experiencing from his fa- 
mily ; and he introduced me to a good farmer, from whom I had the intelligence I 
wanted. 25 miles. 

The 23d. An agreeable quiet day, with the Count de la Rochefoucauld : dine with 
the officers of the regiment, the Count de Loumene, the colonel, nephew to ihe Car- 
dinal dt I.oumeuc, prrfent. Sup at iny friend’s lodgings} an officer of infantry, a 
Dutch gentleman, who has been much in the Eafl Indies, and fpcaks Englifh. This 
has been a refreffiing day ; the fociety of well informed people, liberal, polite, and com- 
municative, has been a contrafl to the fombre flupidity of tables d’hotes. 

The 24th. To ifenheim, by Colmar. The country is in general a dead level, with 
the Voge mountains very near to the right ; thofe of Suabia to the left ; and there is 
another range very diflant, that appears in-the opening to the fouth. The news at the 
table d’hote at Colmar curious, that the Queen had a plot, nearly on the point of exe- 
cution, to blow up the National Affembly by a mine, and to march the army inllantly to 
maflacre all Paris. A French officer prefent prefumed but to doubt of the truth of it, 
and was immediately overpowered with numbers of tongueSt A deputy had written the 
news; they had feen the letter, and not a hefitation could be admitted : I llrenuoully 
contended, that it was folly and nonfenfe, a mere invention to render perfons odious who, 
for what I knew, might deferve to be fo, but. certainly not by fuch means} if the angel 
Gabriel had defeend^ and taken a chair at table to convince them, it would not have 

lhaken 
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fliaken their faith. Thus it is in revolutions, one rafcal writes, and an hundred ihoufand 
fools believe. — 15 miles. 

The 25th. From il'enhcim, the country changes from the dead flat, to pleafant views 
and inequalities, improving all the way to Befort, but neither fcattered houfes nor incio- 
fures. Great riots at Befort : — laft night a body of mob and pcafants demanded of the 
magiftrales the arms in the magazine, to the amount of three or four thoufanu Hands ; 
being refufcd, they grew riotous, and threatened to fet fire to the town, on which the 
gates wercfhul; and to-daythe regiment of Bourgogne arrived for their protedlion. Monf. 
Necker palled here to-day in his way from Balle to l^iris, efcorted by fil’iy Bourgeois hori'e- 
tnen, and through the town by the mufic of all the troops. But the mod brilliant period (if 
his life is paft; Irom the moment of his reinftatement in power to the alUanbling of the 
Hates, the fate of f'rance, and of the Bourbons, was then in his hands; and whatever may 
be the refalt of the prefent coiHufions they will, by poHority, l>e altribut'-d to his condinft, 
fmee he had uncjueliionably thepowerof aflembling the fiatesin whatever form he pleafe.l : 
he might have had two c.hamb(.‘rs, three or one; he might have given what would unavoid- 
ably have melted into iheconilitution of England; all was in his hands; he had the greatcll 
opportunity of political architecture that ever was in the power of man: ih.: great legiflaiors 
of antiquity never poffeHed fuch a moment: in my opinion he milled it compleielv, and 
threwthat to the chance of the windsand wave's, to wiiich he might have g.iven impulfe, tli- 
re^lion, and life. I had letters to Monf. de Bellon.Ie, cornmirfaire de Guerre; 1 found 
him alone : he afked me to fup, faying he fliould have; fome perfons to meet me; who 
could give me information. On my returning, he introducc'd me to Madame dcBel- 
londe, and a circle of a dozen ladies, with three or fi'ur young oilicers, leaving the 
room himfelf to attend Madame, the princefs of fornetliing, wJ)o was on her llight to 
Switzerland. I wiflied the whole company very cordially at a gn at dillance, for 1 faw, 
at one glance, what fort of information 1 fliould have. There was a little coierle in one 
corner lillcning to an oHictir’s detail of leaving Paris. This gentleman informed us, tliat 
the Count d’.\rlois, vuid all the princes of the blood, except Monfienr, and the Duke 
d’Orleans, the whefle ronneclion of Polignac, the Marcchal de Broglio, and an ininite 
number of the firfl nobility had fled the kingdom, and were daily followed by others; 
and lallly, that the K'lig, Queen, and royal family, were in a fituation at Vei failles really 
dangerous and alarming, without any depondeiice on the troops near thorn, and, in 
fadf, more like prilbners than free. Here is, tiieri-fore, a revolution effi'cted by a fort 
of magic; all powers in the realm are deflroyed but that of the commons; and it now 
will remain to fee what fort of architects they are at rebuilding an edifice in the place of 
that which has been thus niarveilouily lumbled in ruins. Supper being announced, the 
company quitted the rowm, and as I did not puiii inyfelf forward, I remained at the rear 
till 1 was very whimfically alone ; I was a little Hriick at the turn nf the inoineiu, and 
did not advance when I found my ''eU’ in fuch an extraordinary iitiiation, in order to fee 
whether it would arrive at the point it did. I tlieti, fmiling, took my hat, and walked 
fairly out of the houfe. I was, however, overtaken below ; but I talked of oufmefs— 
or plcafuro — or of Ibmething, or nothing — and iiurried to the inn. I fliould not have 
related this, if it had not been at a moment that carried with it its apology ; the anxiety 
and diflradion of the time muH fill the head, and occupy the attention of a gentleman ; 
—and, as to ladies, what can French ladies think of a man who fravels for the plough ? 

-25 miles. 

The 26lh. For twenty mites to Lille fur Daube, the country nearly as before; but 
after that, to Baumes les Dames, it is all mountainous and rocky, much wood, and 
many pleafing fccnes of the river flowing beneath. The whole country is in the greatefl 

agitation } 
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dgitation ; at one of the little towns I palTecI, I was queftioned for not having a cock- 
ade of tbo tiers etat. Ihey faid it was ordained by the tiers, and if 1 were not a 
Seigneur, I ought to obey. But fuppofe I am a Seigneur, what then, my friends ? — 
What then ? they replied ftemly, why, be hanged ; for that moft Kkely is what you 
deferve. It was plain this was no moment for joking, the boys and girls began to ga- 
j;her, whofe adhtnblittf has 4 ;vm<Vrbeiei.b^en.t|ie prelim j^fchief; and if £ 

had not decl;b*0^ myi^f an of flye I had not ef- 

caped very vl^djl. t ittiin^afeiT boj^t but ijitt 'iUnlwwOhed it into my 

hat fo looielVa thaf before 1 got TO Ifl&tW^to the river/'^'llvas again in the 

fame danger, alTertion would not do. I w^RS^;ncur, perhaps 

in difguife, and Without dou]^ TOgue. > At this mOment a prim came into the 

ftreet with a letter in his hand: people immediately colleSed around him, and he 

then read aloud a detail &otn l&efoxt, giving un aecobnt of M. NeckA^s paffing, with 
feme general features of nltWs from Paris, And affurances that tbe condition of the 
people would faf tipproved-. When he ha^ finidiied, he exhorted to abftain from 
all violence ; ai^ aCuted them, they mud: not indtflge thenf^vbs tvhh any ideas of 
impofitions being abolifliedj which he toudhed on ks if |ie t|iey had gotten 

fuch notions. Wh^ he retired, they again funoUnded me,, 'tyboVbnd attended to the 
letter’ like otHemi were very menadug in th^minner g and wyin^ed many fufpi- 
cions: I did not nke my fituation at w, efp!iSOTUy;,‘onhdM^|nknof.them fay that I 
ought to be feciired tdl iemebody would give an account of me. 1 w$b on the Heps 
of the inn, and boggad they would permit me a few words ; ‘I aflS^npd them that I was 
an Engiilh vtravdlielb and to prove it, I deOrpd to explain to thOth a circumltance in 
Englilh taxation, wldch woukd be a fatis&dory imminent on whkt JVIonfieur I’AbbO 
had told them» to the purport of which 1 could hot *agree. He had aCerted, that the 
impofitions muft and Would be paid as heretofore? that the impofitiona mull be paid 
was cehain, but not as heretofore, as they mi^t be paid as thi^ w^e in England. 
** Gentlemen, we have a great number of taxesin England, which you know nothing of 
in France ; btit the tiers dt 4 t, the poor do not pay them : they are laid on the rich ; 
every window in a man's houfe pays : but if he has no more than fix windows, he pays 
nothing ; a Seignetir, with a great eftate, pays the vingdemes and uHles, but the little 
proprietor of a garden pays nothing j, the rich for their horfes, their voitures, their 
fervants, and eveuNbl’ ImBKyTokiil toeirown: partridges, but the poor fanner nothing 
of all this ; and wti# is more, we have in Eng}t||t)id R tax paid by the rich for the rebel 
of the poor; helice the adertbn of Monlkiil^rAbb^, tbat'b^ufe taxes cxiflcd be- 
fore they muft exift dglm, <bd npt at all prove that they tnull be kvied in the lame man- 
ner; our E^lilh method Teemed much better." iThere was^i^a woid of this dif- 
courfe they did fipjtfdire of; they feemed to thkik that 1 ^ght be an honell fol- 
low, which I bjy Crying, “ vive le riAs, ians impdi^dons," When they gave 

me a bit of a hua^i, almf W Up more tn{£9tt'upiioi!i from tbrm.' My ^mifcrablo French 
was pretty mbcb on |tor*with I hbwev^r, apothbr cockade, which I 

took care to havd p'mftdited ns to'lofe it no mOjlW. I do trialling in fuch 

an unquiet .Rnd jfWmeniihWrttotiieiU t one is not ilbciire, foiK pti’ bt^ l^orehand. 

35 miles. . ' , , , 

The 27th. we country Tnotintssd',''ibl^ smd bbtid, >dbovc the river ; 

fome feenes are fine. 1 had not arrived an hour before 1 faw a peafant pafs the mn on 
horfeback, followed by an officer of the garde burgeoife, of which there are tweh e 
hundred here, and two hundred under arms, and his party-coloured detachment, and 
tbefe by fome infantry and cavalry. I aiked why the militia took the pas of the King's 

troops ? 
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troops? ** Fora very good reafon, the;^ repKed, thttfoo|» ’wdufd'be attacked and 
knocked on the head, but the populace will not reltft the militia/* This peafaht, who 
is a rich proprietor, applied for ^a guard to prote£t his hctuft, in a village where there 
is much plundering and burning. inifchkfs which have been perpetrated in the 
country, towards the monntains and are numerous and (hocking. Many cha* 

teaus have been burnt, others plundered^' ^ f^gnehr^^ hunted down like wild beads, 
their wives and daught^ rayiuied, thdr papieii^tind titles burnt, and all their proper- 
ty deftroyed •, and me^-^minaHons notinfilftt^d bn marked perfons, who were odious 
for their former bonduiStf^'prillldpies, but an^ ind||pi;jdmiiiating blind rage for the love 
of plunder. Robbei^ ^lley-daves, and vinaini;t||ip(It denominations, have collefted 
and indigated the pea&nts to commit all forts of 'Some ’gentlemen at the 

table d’hdte informed toe, that letters were received j^to the Maconois, the Lyonois, 
Auvergne, Dauphine, &c. and that fimilarcocnmotions and mifehiefs were perpetrating 
every where ; ^nd that it was expected they would pervade the whole kingdom. I'he 
backvvardnefs of France Js beyond- crediblity in every thing that pertains to intelligence. 
From Strjilbourg hither, I have not been able to feea newfpaper. Here I a(ked for the 
Cabinet Literaire ? Nopi^ij;j;i‘^hb^aa5ette8 ? At the cofFee-houfe. Very eafily replied } 
but not fo eafily but the Ojszette de France ; for which, at this pe- 
riod, a man of woukl not^ To four other codee-houies, 

at fome no paper at aKu^i^ the Mefipurb; at the Caffe Militaire, the Courier de 
I’Europe a fortnight old ; and well-dfeffed people are now talking of the news of two 
or three weeks {^, and pliunly by their difeourfe know nothing of what is palSng. 
The whole town of Befan 9 on has not been able to afford me a iight of the Journal de 
Paris, nor of any paper that gives a detail of the tranfafbons of ffie Rates ; yet it is the 
capital of a province, large as half a dozen Englilh counties, and containing twenty- 
five thouland fouls— and, Ibange to fay! the poft coming in but three times a week. 
At this eventful moment, with no licence, nor eveii^lthe feaft redittint on the prefs, 
not one paper eftablifhed at Paris for circulation tit ihb provincea, with the neceflary 
Heps taken by affiche, or placard, to inform the pet^le in all the towns of its effablidi- 
thent. For what the country knows to the contrary, their deputies are in the Baf- 
tile, inffead of the Badilc bring razed ; fo the mob plunder, bum, and deffroy, in 
complete ignorance: and yet, with all thefe (hades of darknefs, this univerfal mafs of 
ignorance, there are men every day in dte Rates, who are pu6ing. themfelves off for 
the (irff nation in Europe ! the greateff people in the univerfe ! as. if the political jun- 
tos, or literary circles of a capital conftituted a people; inffead of thb univerfal illumi- 
nation of knowledge, a&ing by rapid intelligence on minds prepared by habitual ener- 
gy of reafoning, td receive, comtaoe, and comprehend it. That this dreadful igno- 
rance of the male of the people, of the events tnat'moft intimately concern them, arifes 
from the old^^vernment, no (toe can doubt; it is, however, curious to remark, 
that if the nobility of other provinces are hunted like thofe of Franche Comte, of 
which there is little rea(bn to doubt, that whole order of men undergo a profeription, 
and fuffer like flieep, without making the lead effort to .r^fift the atta^ Tills appears 
marvellous, ^ith a body that have an army of one hundred and fifty thoufand men in 
their hands ; for though a part of thofe troops would certrin|y difobey their leaders, 
yet let it be ie'metobered, that out of the forty thoufand, or jKi^bly one hundred thou- 
fand nobleffe of France, they might, if they had intelligence and union amongft them- 
felves,. fill half the ranks of more than half the regiments of the kingdom, with men 
who have fellow-feefings and fellow-fufferin^ with themfelves ; but no meetings, no 
affociations' among them ; no union with imlitary men ; no taking of refuge in the 
voi» IV. . DO ranks 
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ranks of ragiments to defend or avenge their caufe } fortunately for France, they iall' 
without a ftruggle, and die without a blow. That univerfal circulation of intelligence, 
which in En^and tranfmits the lead vibration of feeling or alarm, with ele£bric fenfi< 
bility, from one end of the kingdom to another, and which unites in bands of connec« 
tion men of fimilar interefts and fituations, has no exigence in France. Thus it may 
be faid, perhaps with truth, that the fall of the King, court, lords, nobles, army, 
church, and parliaments, proceeds from a want of intelligence being quickly circulated, 
confcquently from the very eftefts of that thraldom in which they held the people : it 
is therefore a retribution ratherthanapunilhment.— — 18 miles. 

The 28th. At the table d’hote laft night a perfon gave an account of being flopped 
at Saliiis for want of a paffport, and fuffering the greateft inconveniences ; I found it 
neceffary, therefore, to demand one for myfelf, and went accordingly to the Bureau t 
but went in vain : this was an air veritablement d’un commis.— Thele paffports are new 
things from new men, in new power, and fhew that they do not bear their new ho- 
nours too meekly. Thus it js impoflible for me, without running my head againft a 
wall, to vifit the Saliiis or Arbois, where I have a letter from M. de Brouflonet, but 
1 mud take my chance and get to Dijon as faft as 1 can, where the prefidept ,de Virly 
knows me, having fpent fome days at Bradfield, unlefs indeed being a prefident and 
a nobleman, he has been knocked on the head by the tiers etat. At night to the play ; 
miferable performers ; the theatre, w'hich has not been built many years, is heavy ; 
the arch that parts the ftage from the houfe is like the entrance of a cavern, and the 
line of the amphitheatre, that of a wounded eel ; I do not like the air and manners of 
the people here. The muflc, and bawling, and fqueaking of I’Epreuve Villageoife of 
Gritty, which is wretched, had no power to put me in better humour. 1 will not 
take leave of this place, to which I never defire to come again, without faying that they 
have a fine promenade j and that Monfieur Arthaud, the arpenteur, to whom I applied 
for information without any letter of recommendation, was liberal and polite^ and an- 
fwered my inquiries fatisfadorily. 

The 29th. To Orechamp the country k bold and rocky, with fine woods, and yet 
it is not agreeable; it is like many men that have eflimable points in their characters, 
and yet we cannot love them. Poorly cultivated too. Coming out of St. Vetc, a 
pretty riant landfkip of the river doubling through the vale, enlivenetl by a village 
and fome fcattered houfes ; the moll pleafing view I have feen in Franche Comte.— — 
23 miles. 

The 30th. The mayor of Dole is made of as good fluff as the notary of Befan^on y 
he would give no paffport ; but as be accompanied his refufal with neither airs nor 
graces, I let him pafs. To avoid the centinels, I went round the town. The country 
to Auxonne is cheerful. Crofs the Soane at Auxonne ; it is a fine river, through a 
region of flat meadow of beautiful verdure ; commons for great herds of cattle ; vafl- 
ly flooded, and the bay-cocks under water. To Dijon is a fine country, but wants 
wood. My paffport demanded at the gate ; and as I had none, two bourgeois muf- 
queteers condufled me to the hotel de ville, where 1 was queflioned, but finding that 
1 was known at Dijon, they let me go to my inn. Out of luck ; Monlieur de Virly, 
on whom I moll depended for Dijon, is at Bourbon te Bains, and Monfieur de Mor- 
veau, the celebrated chemifl, who I expeSed would have bad letters for me, had 
none, and though he received me very politely, when I was forced to announce my- 
felf as his brother in the Royal Society of London, yet 1 felt very awkwardly; how- 
ever, he defired to fee me again nest morning. They tell me here, that the intendant 
is fled ; and that the Prince of Condc, who is governor of Burgundy, is in Germany ; 
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' they pofitively iffert, and with very little ceremony, that they would both be hanged, 
if they were to come hither at prefent ; fuch ideas do not mark too much authority in 
the milice burgeoife, as they have been inftituted to flop and prevent hanging and plun- 
dering. They are too weak, however, to keep the peace; the licence and fpirit of de- 
predation, of which I heard fb much in croffing Franche Compte, has taken place, but 
not equally in Burgundy. In this inn, la Ville de Lyon, there is at prefent a gentle* 
man, unfortunately a feigneur, his wife, family, three fervants, an infant but a few 
months old, who efcaped from their flaming chateau half naked in the night ; all their 
property lofl except the land itfelf ; and this family valued and efteemed ^ the neigh- 
bours, with many virtues to command the love of the poor, and no oppremons to pro- 
voke their enmity. Such abominable a^ons mud bring the greateft'deteftation to the 
caufe from being unnecefTary ; the kingdom might have been fettled in a real fyftem of 
liberty, without the regeneration of fire and fword, plunder and bloodfhed. Three 
hundred bourgeois mount guard every day at Dijon, armed, but not paid at the ex- 
pence of the town ; they have alfo fix pieces of cannon. The nobleffe of the place, as 
the only means of fafety, have joined them— -fo that there are croix de St. Louis in the 
ranks. The palais des etats here, is a large and fplendid building, but not fthking pro- 
portionably to the mafs and expence. The arms of the Prince of Conde are predomi- 
nant ; and the great falon is called the Salle i manger de Prince. A Dijon artift: has 
painted the battle of Seniff, and the grand Cond6 thrown from his horfe, and a deling, 
both well executed. Tomb of the Duke of Bourgogne, 1404. A picture by Reubens 
at the Chartreufe. They talk of the houfe of Monf. de Montigdy, but not fhewn, hiS 
filler being in it. Dijon, on the whole, is a handfome town ; the flreets, though old 
built, are wide and very well paved, with the addition, uncommon in France, of 
trottoirs.— 28 miles. 

The 31ft. Waited on Monf. de Morveau, who has,’ moll fortunately for me, re- 
ceived, this morning, from Monf. de Virly, a recommendation of me, with four let- 
ters from Monf. de Brouflbnet ; but Monf. Vaudrey, of this place, to whom one of 
them is addrelfed, is abfent. We had fome converfation on the interefting topic to 
ail philofophers, phlogillon ; Monf. de Morveau contends vehemently for its non- 
cxillence ; treats Dr. Priellley’s lafl publication as wide of the quellion ; and deda- 
red, that he confiders the controverfy as much decided as the quellion of liberty is in 
France. He fhewed me part of the article air in the New Encyclopaedia by him, to be 
publilhed foon ; in which work, he thinks he has, beyond controverfy, eftablilhed the 
truth of the dodrine of the French chymills of its non-exiftence. ‘ Monf. de'Morveau 
requelled me to call on him in the evening to introduce me to a learned and agreeable 
lady ; and engaged me to dine with him to-morrow. On leaving him I went to fearch 
coftee-houfes ; but will it be credited, that I could find but one in this capital of Bur- 
gundy, where I could read the newfpapers At a poor little one in the fquare, I 
read a paper, after waiting an hour to get it. The people I have found every where 
defiroUs of reading newfpapers ; but it is rare that they can gratify themfelves : and 
the general ignorance of what is paifing may be colle&ed from this, that I found no- 
body at Dijon had heard of the riot at the town-boufe of Strslbourg ; I deferibed it 
to a gentleman, and a part^ colle£led around me to hear it j not one of them had 
heard a fyllable* of it, yet it is nine days fince it happened ; had h been nineteen, I quef- 
tion whether they would but jull have received the intelligence ; but, .though they 
are flow in knowing what has really happened, they are very t^uick in hearing what 
is impoflSbIe to happen. The current r^rt at prefent, to which all poflible credit is 
^iven, is, that the Queen has been convided of a plot to poiibn the King and Moti- 
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fieur, and give the regency to the Count d'Artois ; to fet fire to Paris, and blow up 
the Palais Royal by a mine ! — Why do not the feveral parties in the Rates caufe pa- 
pers to be printed, that fliall tranfmit their own fentiments and opinions only, in or- 
der that no man in-the nation, arranged under the fame ftandard of reafoning, may 
want the fatls that are necefl'ary to govern his arguments, and the conclufions that 
great talents have drawn from thofe fads ? The King has been advifed to take feveral 
fteps of authority againfl. the Rates, but none of his miniRers have advifed the eRab- 
liflmicnt of journals, and their fpeedy circulation, that fliould undeceive the people in 
thofe points his enemies have mifreprefented. When numerous papers are publiflied 
in oppofition to each other, the people take pains to fiit into and examine the truth ; 
and that inquifitivenefs alone — the very ad of fearching, enlightens them ; they be- 
come informed, and it is no longer eafy to deceive them. At the table d’hote three 
only, myfclf, and two noblemen, driven from their eRates, as I conjedure by their 
converfation, but they did not hint at any thing like their houfes being burnt. Their 
defeription of the Rate of that part of the province they come from, in the road from 
Langres to Gray, is terrible ; the number of chateaus burnt not confiderable, but 
three in five plundered, and the pofleffors driven out of the country, and glad to favc 
their lives. One of thefe gentlemen is a very fenfible well informed man ; he con- 
iiders all rank, and all the rights annexed to rank, as deRroyed in fad in France j 
and that the leaders of the National Aflembly having no property, or very little them- 
fclvcs, are determined to attack that alfo, and attempt an equal divifion. The expec- 
tation is gotten among many of the people ; but whether it take place or not, he con- 
fiders France as abfolutely ruined. That, I replied, was going too far, for the de- 
flrudion of rank did not imply ruin. ** I call nothing ruin,” he replied, “ but a. 
general and confirmed civil war, or difinemberment of the kingdom ; in my opinion, 
both are inevitable ; not perhaps this year, or the next, or the year after that, but 
whatever government is built on the foundation now laying in France, cannot Rand 
any rude fliocks j an unfuccefsful or a fuccefsful war will equally deRroy it.” — He 
fpoke with great knowledge of hiRorical events, and drew his political conclufions 
with much acumen. I have met with very few fuch men at tables d’hotes. It may 
be believed, I did not forget M. de Morveau’s appointment. He was as good as his 
word j Madame Picardet is as agreeable in converfation as flic is learned in the clofet ; 
a very pleafing unaffedled woman ; flie has tranflated Scheele from the German, and 
a part of Mr. Kirwan from the Englifli ; a treafure to M. de Morveau, for flie is able 
and willing to converfe with him on chymical fubjecls, and on any others that tend 
either to inflrudf or pleafe. I accompanied them in their evening’s promenade. She 
fold me, that her brother, Monf. de Poule, was a great farmer, who had fown 
large quanties of fiiinfoin, which he ufed for fattening oxen j flie was forry he was 
engaged fo clofely in the municipal bufinefs at prefent, that he could not attend me to 
his farm. 

AuguR I. Dined with Monf. de Morveau by appointment ; Monf. Profeffeur Chau- 
fee, and Monf. Picardet of the party. It was a rich day to me ; the great and juft 
reputation of Monf. de Morveau, for being not only the firft chymiR of France, but 
one of the greatcR that Europe has to boail, was alone fufficient to render his compa- 
ny intereRing *, but to find fuch a man void of affeftation ; free from thofe airs of fu- 
periprity which are fometiracs found in celebrated charadlers, and that referve which 
oftener throws a veil over their talents, as well as conceals their deficiencies for which 
it is intended — was very pleafing. Monf. de Morveau is a lively,, converfable, elo- 
queAt man, who, in any Ration of life, would be fought as an agreeable companion. 
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Even in nis eventful moment of revolution, the convcrHitlon turned almoft entirely 
on chvmical fubje6ts. I urged him, as I have done Dr. Prieftley more than once, 
and Monf. La Voider alfo, to turn his enquiries a little to the application of his feience 
to agriculture ; that there was a fine field for experiments In that line, which could 
fcarcely fiiil of making difeoveries ; to which he aflented ; but added, that he had no 
time lor fuch enquiries : it is clear, from his converfation, that his views are entirely 
occupied by the non-exiftence of phlogifton, except a little on the means of eftablilhing 
and enforcing the new nomenclature. While we were at dinner a proof of the New 
Kncyclopsedia was brought, the chymical part of which work is printed at Dijon, 
for the convenience of Monf. de Morveau. I took the liberty of telling him. that a 
man who can devife the experiments which fliall be moll conclufive in'afccrtaii ing the 
queflions of a fcience, and has talents to draw all the ufcful conclufions from them, 
Ihould be entirely employed in experiments, and their regiller ; and if I were king 
or minilter of France, I would make that employment fo profitable to him, that he 
ihould do nothing elfe. He laughed, and afked me, if 1 were Inch an advocate for 
working, and fuch an enemy to writing, what I thought of my friend Dr. Prieftley ? 
And he then explained to the two other gentlemen that great philofopher's attention 
to metaphyfics, and polemic divinity. If an hundred had been at table, the fenti- 
inent would have been the fame in every bofom. Monf. M. fpoke, however, with great 
regard for the experimental talents of the Doflor, as indeed who in Europe does not ? 
1 afterwards refleilcd on Monf. de Morveau’s not having time to make experiments 
that ihould apply chymiftry to agriculture, yet havi.ig plenty of it for writing in fo 
voluminous a work as Pankouck’s. I lay it down as a maxim, that no man can 
eftabliih or fupport a reputation in any branch of experimental philofophy, fuch as 
lhall really defeend to pofterity, otherwife than by experiment ; and that commonly 
the more a man works, and the lefs he writes the better, at lead the more valuable 
will be his reputation. The profit of writing has ruined that of many (thoCo who 
know Monf. de Morveau will be very fure I am far enough from having him in my eye ; 
his fituation in life puts it out of the queftion) ; that comprdlion of materials, which 
is luminous ; that brevity which appropriates faffs to their cleftined points, are alike 
inconfiftent with the principles that govern all compilations; there are able and refpcc- 
table men now in every country for compiling ; experimenters of genius Ihould range 
themfelves in another clafs. If I were a fovereign, and capable confequently of re. 
warding merit, the moment I heard of a man of real genius engaged in fuch a work 
I would give him double the bookfeller’s price to let it alone, and to employ himfelf 
in paths that did not admit a rival at every door. There are who will think that this 
opinion comes oddly from one who has publilhed fo many books as I have; but I liope it 
will be admitted, to come naturally at leaft from one who is writing a work from 
which he does not expect to make one penny, who, therefore, lias Itronger motives 
to brevity than temptations to proli.xity. The view of this great chymift’s laboratory 
will (hew that he is not idle: — it confifts of two large rooms, admirably fumiftied in- 
deed. There are fix or feven different furnaces, (of vvhich Macquer’s is the molt pt»w- 
erful,) and fuch a variety and extent of apparatus, as 1 have feen no where elfe, with a 
furniture of fpecimens from the three kingdom, as looks truly^ like bufinefs. There 
are little writing de(ks, with pens and paper, fcattered every where, and in his libra- 
ry alfo, which is convenient. He has a large courfe of eudiumetrical experiments 
going on at prefent, particularly with Fontana’s and Volta’s eudiometers. He feems 
to think, that eudiomelrical trials are to be depended 011 ; keeps his nitrous air m 
quart bottles, (lopped with common corks, but reverfed ; and that the air is alway.s 
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the feme, if made from the fame materials. A very fimple and elegant method of 
afcertauung th? proportion of vital air he explained to us, by making the experiment ; 
patting a morfel of phoiphorus into a glafs retort, confined by water or mercury, and 
i nflaming it, by holding a bougie under it. The diminution of air marks the quantity 
that was vital on the antiphlogiftic dodirine. Mer one extindion, it will boil, but not 
enflame. lie has a pair of fcales made at Paris, which, when loaded imh three thou- 
fand grams, wiU turn with the twentieth part of one grain; an air pump, with glafs 
barrels, but ops of them broken and reprired ; the Count de Buffoh’s fyftem of burn- 
ing lens; ao aKorber ; a refpirator, with vital air in a jar on one fide, and lime-water 
in another lil^'^undance of. new and moft ingenious inventions for fiicilitating en- 
quiries in n^pIl^ phUq^hy i^,air. Thefe are fo various, and at the feme time lb 

fpecies of invention feems to 
be one V^ giteat and effentitd part of Monf. de Morveau's merit ; I . wiih he would 
follow 'Dr. Prieftley*8 idea of publilhing his tools, it would add not inconfiderably to 
his gre^it illtd Well earned reputadon, and at the fame time promote the enquiries he 
ongagesin amma^all other experimenters. M. de Morveau had the goodnefs to ac- 
compsmy me in CM afteraoon to the Academy of Sciences: they have a very hand- 
fome faion, ornamented with the bulls of Dijon worthies ; of fuch eminent men as 
this city has produced, BolTuet— >Fevret — De Broffes— De Crebillon— Pyron>»Bonhier 

Ramettt-^and laftly, Buffbn ; and fome fruc^e traveller will doubtlefs fee here, 
that of a. man inferior to none of thefe, Moni^ 4is Jdorveau, by whom 1 had now the 
honour of being conduced. In the evening jweis^red agmn to Madame Picardet, 
and accompanied her promenade : 1 was plealled, in converfation on the prefent difiur- 
bances of France, to hear Monf. de Morveau remark, that the outrages Committed by 
the peafants arofe from their defefis of lumieres. In Dijon it had been publicly recom- 
mended to the curees to enlighten them fomewhat politically in their lermons, but all 
in vain, not one would go out of the ufual roudne of his preaching.— Would 
not one newfpaper enlighten them more than a fcore of prieits i I aficed Monf. de 
Morveau, how lar it was true that the chateaus had been plundered~and burnt by the 
peafants alone; or whether by thofe troops of brigands, reported to be formidable? 
He afiured me, that he has made drift enquiries to afcertain this matter, and is of 
opinion, that all the violences in this province, that have come to his knowledge, have 
been committed by the peafants only ; and much has been reported of brigands, but 
nothing proved. At Bman 9 on 1 heard of eight hundred ; but how could a troop of 
dght hundred banditd march through a country, and leave their exiftence the lead 
quedionable i<^as vidiculous as Mr. Baye’s army incog. 

The 'ad. To Beaune ; a range of hills to the right under vines, and a flat plain to 
the left, aU ^ea,i;.and top naked. At the little infignificant town of Nuys, forty men 
mount guard esHtry day, and a large coips at Beaune. . I am provided with a paflpoit 
from tte l^ayor of Dijon, and a flaming cockade of the tiers ctat, and therefore hope 
to avoid ; though the reports of the riots of the peafants are fo formidable, 

that it feemS impoflible to travel in fafety. Stop at Nuys for intelligence concerning 
the vineyafds ot this, country, fo fiimous in France, and indeed in all £urc^ ; and ex- 
amine the Clos de Voqjaud, ei one hundred joumaax, walled in, and bemiiging to a 
convent of Beraardine Monks.— —When are we to find thefe fellows chufing badly * ? 
The fpots they appropriate fliew what a righteous attention they give to things of the 
fpirit .— 22 milee. 

• Sold fiace by the Affembly hr 1,140,^00 livrea, or yooL fterling, per Journal. 
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The 3d. Going out of Chagnie, where I quitted the great Lyons road, pafs by the 
eanal of Chaulais, which goes on very poorly ; it is a truly ufeful undertaking, and 
therefore left undone ; had it been for boring cannon, or coppering men of war, it 
would have been finilhed long ago. To Montcenis adifagreeable country; iingular in 
its features.. It k the feat of one of MoaL Weelkainfong*# ;e^Ufta|am|L^.cailing 




and boring cannon : I have 

this active Ei^lifttman is brotber^mdaw and' 

kind; and that he taught them to Id rive 

The eftabliihment » very* confiden^te ; tbeie a^. ^m five bum 
men em{do]^d, b^des eolUtm ;';.vfiye fteam ehgih^ are ereded. :^li’ 
and for boring and a new one building. 1 converfed with Un Sttgl 
in the glaf8.houfe, in the cry0i4 bil€hch{ there were onee^sM^, but 0; 
at prefent; he complained of rile country, laykig there noriili^i 
W'ine and brandy ; of which things I quefUon'aot but he makes afi 
25 miles. ir. , ; ' \ 

The 4th, By a miferable coun^ the way, and through fbads to 

Autun. The firft feven or eight miles theugrieblture quite eontemptii^e. ' Fim' thence 
to Autun all, or nearly all, mclofed, and the firft fo for many friStes. ' Ibi^^the hill 
before Autun an immenfe view deim town, and the fiat country tqr rijje Bour* 

bonnois for a great extent. — View ntl|^n the temple of Juus-*^ wall^-^ cathe. 
dral— the abbey;. The reports hriilmMpig^ds^ and bumn^ iitd iriun£m^ are as 
numerous as before; and when h }^3burirnTn the inn riiat 1 came friala^lwgundy 
and Tranche Compte, 1 had eight dr tih j^ple ihtmducmji in to aik 

for news. The rumour of bri^nds heite'lncieafed m bnelhbuf^ ihind^firong. 
They were much furprifed to'find that I gayy^aocn^rita& t^e exiftw q^^bii^bds, as 
I was well perfuaded, that all the outrages that comiricted,^Wim of 

the peafants only,, for the fake of plundering. they' bad ad bf, and 

quoted a lid of chateaus burnt by them ; but on anal^^g riliefe'repmi^ iih^^plainly 
appeared to be ill founded.— —ao-miles. 

The 5th. The extreme heat of yefterday made me feyd|^|^ I 

waked with a fore throat. I was inclined tmwafte a day li^-|fei|r thi!fe^^ my 
health ; but we are all fools in trifling with the tI^ga |nbfi|^)Ym^ of 

time, and vain expence, are always in the bead of a raun mho trmlsiii^^ en phi. 
lofophe as I am forced to do. To Maifon de Bourgogne^. I ba u new 

world; the road is not only excellent, of gravel, but tW dOimttT’%.«B^^ and 


wooded. There are many gentle inequalities, and feveral _ 
of the country. The weather, fince the commencement of Augiift, 
bright, and burning ; too hot to be perfectly agreeable in the middle 
no dies, and therefore I do not regard the heat. This qircmnfbince 
fixed on as the teft. In Languedoc, &c. thefe heats, tttl.fi^yeetti 
tended by myriads, and confequentiy they are tormenting; v^OiMr^ 
this Maifon de Bourgogne ; a healthy ftomacb woidd bbt 

poft-houfe. In the evening to Lufy, another mifenbbis 
Buigundy the women wear flapped men s hats, 
as the ftraw ones of Alface..— -aa miles.. 

The 6rii; To efeape tbebeat, out at fem-'in 
the ikme country mclofed, but wretchedly cultivatiad,^ i %i^f| ^S| 5 B |^||^^ 

If I had a large tra<;jt in this country, - 1 think I Ihoula not be Tong in inamng a for- 
tune ; climate, prices, roads, inclolbrcs, and every advantage, except ^vemment. All 
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from Autun to the Loire is a noble field for improvement, not by expsnfive operations 
of manuring and draining, but merely by fubftitiiting crops adapted to the foil. When 
1 fee fuch a country thus managed, and in the hands of ftarving metayers, inftead of fat 
farmers, 1 know not how to pity the feigneurs, great as their prefent fulTcrings are. 1 
met one of them, to whom I opened my mind he pretended to talk of agriculture, 
finding I attended to it ; and afl'ured me he had Abbe Roziere’s corps complet, and he 
believed, from his accounts, that this country would not do for any thing but rye. I. 
afked him, whether he or Abbe Roxier knew the right end of a plough ? He allured 
me, that the Abbe was un homme de grand merite, beaucoup d’agriculteur, Crofs the 
Loire by a ferry ; it is here the fame nally feene of fliinglc, as in Touraine. Enter the 
Bourbonnois ; ^Iic fame inclofed country, and a beautiful gravel road. At Chavanne 
Ic Roi, Monf. Joly, the aubergiftc, informed me of three domains (farms) to be fold, 
adjerining almoit to his houfc, which is new and well built. 1 was for appropriating his 
inn at once in my imagination fora farm houl'e, and was working on turnips and clover, 
when he told me, that if I would walk behind his liable, I might fee, at a fmall diilance, 
two of the houfes ; he faid the price would be about 50 or 60,000 livres (2,62 5I.), and 
would altogether make a noble liirm. If 1 were twenty years younger, 1 Ihould think 
ferioufly of fuch a fpeculation ; but there again is the folly and deficiency of life ; twenty 
years ago, fuch a thing would, for want of experience, have been my ruin ; and, now 
I have the experience, I am too old for the undertaking. 27 miles. 

The 7th. Moiilins appears to be but a poor ill built town. I went to the Belle 
Image, but found it fo bad, that I left, and went to the Lyon d’Or, which is worfe. 
This capital of the Bourbonnois, and on the great poll road to Italy, has not an inn 
equal to the little village of Chavanne. To read the papers, 1 went to the coffee-houfe 
of Madame Bourgeau, the bell in the town, where I found near twenty tables fet for 
company, but, as to a ncwfpaper, I might as well have demanded an elephant. — 
Here is a feature of national backwardne.’^s, ignorance, ftupidity, and poverty ! In the 
capital of a great province, the feat of an intendant, at a moment like the prefent, with 
a National /\ireinbly voting a revolution, and not a newfpaper to inform the people 
whether Fayette, Mirabeau, or Louis XVI. were on the throne. Companies at a cof- 
fee-houfe, numerous enough to fill twenty tables, and curiofity not adtivc enough 

to command one paper. What impudence and folly ! Folly in the cuflomers 

of fuch a houfc not to infill on half a dozen papers, and all the journals of the 
alTembly ; and impudence of the woman not to provide them ! Could fuch a people 
as this ever have made a revolution, or become free ? Never, in a thoufand centuries ! 
The enlightened mob of Paris, amidft hundreds of papers and publications, have done 
the whole. I demanded why they had no papers ? They are too dear ; but Ihe made 
me pay 24/I for one dilh of coffee, with milk, and a piece of butter about the fize of a 
walnut. It is a great pity there is not a camp of brigands in your coffee-room, Ma- 
dame Bourgeau. Among the many letters for which I am indebted to Monf. Brouf- 
Ibnet, few have proved more valuable than one 1 had for Monf. TAbbc de Barut, prin- 
cipal of the college of Mouliiis, who entered with intelligence and animation into the 
objcdl of my journey, and look every flop that was poflible to get me well informed. 
He carried me to Monf. le Count de Griinau, lieutenant-general of the Baliiage, and 
direftor of the Society of Agriculture at Moulins, who kept us at dinner. He appears 
to be a man of conllderable fortune, of information, and knowledge, agreeable and 
polite. He difeourfed with me on the Hate of the Bourbonnois; and alfured me, that 
ellates were rather given away than fold : that the metayers were fo mifcrably poor, it 
was impoilible fdlr them to cultivate well. 1 Ratted feme obfervations on the modes 
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which ocght to be purfued ; but all converfation of that fort is lime loft in France. After 
dinner, M. Griinau carried me to his villa, at a fmnll diftance from the town, winch is 
very prettily lituated, commanding a view of the vuio of the Allier. l.elteis from Paris, 
which contain nothing but accounts truly alarming, of the violences commit led all over 
the kingdeun, and particularly at ant' in the neighbourhood of the capital, ’.1. Neckcr’s 
return, which it was expeded would he.vc calmed cve^'y thing, has no tfFed at all ; and it 
is particularly noted in the National . . ff Ji.kly, that there is a violent party evidently bent 
on driving things to extremity: men who, Irom the violence and conflids of the mo- 
ment, find iheml'elves in a jiofiiion, and of an in poitancc that refulls menly from 
public ccnfiifion, will take ciiedual care to prevent the fettletner.t, order, and peace, 
which, if citablilhed, would be a ntortal hlmv to tliiir confequence : they mount by the 
florm, ai;d w’ould fink in a calm. Among other perfons to whom hlonf l’y^l>b. Barut 
introduc d me, was llie Marquis dc Goutte, chef d’efcadre of the French fleet, w!,o was 
taken by Admiral Bofeawon at Louifbourg, in J75H, and carried to Fngi.md, where 
be learned Engiiili, of which he yet retains fc.meihing. I had nerlioncd to fvloiif. 
PAl be Barut, that 1 had a commiffion frosn a perfen of fortune in F.nglaiul, to look 
out lor a good purchafe in France; and knowing that the marquis would U1 one of 
his eflatcs, he mcntinnod it to him. Motif, do. Goutte gave me. fuch a defcriplion of 
it, that i thought, though my time was fiiorf, that it. would be very well woitli beftow- 
ii.g one day to vit-w it, tys it wr,s no more than ciglu miles from Moulins, and, propofing 
to take me to it the next day in his coach, ! roailily confuted. At the time appointed, 
1 attended the Marquis, with M^l’Abbe Barut, to his chateau of Riaux, wliich is in the 
niidll of the eftate lie would fell on fuch terms, that 1 never was more tempted to fpe- 
culate : 1 have vary little doubt but that the perf. n who gave me a commiilion to look 
out for a purchaf. , fs long lince fickened of the febeme, which was that of a refidcnca 
for pUafure, by the diftnrbanci's that have broken out here: fo that 1 fliould clearly 
have the riiufal of it myfelf. It would be upon the whole a more beneficial purchafe 
than I had any conception of, and confirms Monk dc Grimau’s afleition, that eftates 
hi re are rather given away than fold. The chateau is large and very well built, con- 
taining two good rooms, cither of which would hold a company of thirty people, with 
three fmaller ones on the ground floor ; on the fecond ten bedchambers, and over 
them good garrets, fome of which arc well fitted up ; all forts of offices fubftantiiilly 
credfed, and on a plan proportioned to a large family, including barns new built, fur 
holding half the corn of the eftatc in the liraw, and granaries to contain it when 
threflied. A lib a wine prels and ample cellaring, for keeping the produce of the vine- 
yards in the moft plentiful years. 1 he fituation is on the fide of an agreeable rifing, 
with view s not extenfive, but pleafing, and all the country round of the fame features I 
have deferibed, being one of the (inell: provinces in France. Adjoining the chateau is a 
field of five or fix arpents, W’ell walled in, about half of which is in culture as a garden, 
and thoroughly planted with all forts of fruits. There arc tw'elve ponds, liirough which 
a fmall ftream runs, fuflicient to turn two mills, that let at 1000 livres (43I. 15s.) 
a-year. The ponds fupply the proprietor's table amply with fine carp, tenrh, percli, 
and cels; and yield befidcs a regular revenue of icoo livres. '1 here are twenty arpents 
of vines that yield excellent white and red wine, with honfes foi;the vignerons; woods 
mi re tha:i liillicieiit to lupply the chattau with fuel ; and lalily, nine domains or farms 
let to metayers, tenants at will, at half produce, producing, in ctifli, 10,5000 livns, 
(459I. 7s. 6 ii.) conlequently the grofs produce, farms, mills and fifh, is 1 2, ijco livres. 
The quantity of land, I conjefture from viewing it, as well as from notes taken, may 
be above 3000 arpents or acres, lying all contiguous and near the chateau, "^l he out- 
voL. IV. E s goings 
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guings for thofe taxes paid by the landlord ; repairs, garde dc chafie, game-keeper (for 
lure are all ihe fcigneural righrs, haute jultice. Sic.), fteward, expeiues on wine, &c. 
umoutit to abf>ut 44^^ iivres, (152!. los.^ It yields therefore net lonietliing more 
than 80C0 livres (.3tcl. a year. Ihe priceafleed is 300,000 Iivres (13,1 25I. ; but for 
this price is given the furniture complete of the chateau, all the timber, amountirip-, by 
valuation oi oak only, to ^o,oco Iivres, (1750!.) and all the cattle on tiic eflate,*’ viz. 
one thoi’land llucp, fixty cows, ilventy-two oxen, iiin<; mares, and many hogs. Know- 
ing, as 1 did, fiial I couK!, on the fecurity of this ef!a\\ borrow the w'hule^of the 
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, 1 wnhUoiK. no tnfimg teniptation when 1 refilled it. 'J’he finell climate 
ill ] raiice. perhaps 111 Kurepe ; a beautiful and healthy country ; excellent roads ; a 
! to Laiis; v.inc, 1 into, fifli, and every thing that ever appears on a table, 

.rapt the produce. of the tro,.(;s; a good houle, a fine garden, ready markets for 

< vcry lorr ot produce ; and, a ..o c all the rcfl, tlirec thoufand acres of inclofed land 

u \ ; . , . . . _ ’ 




, a v< ly little tnne of b. ii.g, without cxpence, quaurupled in its produce, alto- 

.’hii ii.i ir.ed a piiluie lufiicieii! to tempt a Ujau who had been liic-and-twenty years 
in the coiil.h.nr praaice of the huiLandn- a.lapted to this foil. Hut the flute oi -';overn- 
11:.! I - the } ofebility tltal the leadets cl the Paris democracy migl.t in their wii'dom 
; ‘ oiiih.iire; rty as well as rank ; and that in buying an eJtale 1 might be purchaling 
iry iharc in a civil war— di u ri cd me from tiigaging at pivfent, and induced me 
to JKUiefi oiilv that the Maiquis would give me the nfulal of it, belorc he l(,ld it 
to any l ocly ell:. A\'luii 1 have to treat wilii a pci fou for a purehafe, 1 fhall wilh to 
deal with inch an one as the Marquis de Goutte. Jfe has a phyllogmonv that pleafes 
me; the eah and politeness of his nation is mixed with great probitv and 'iionour ; and 
is net r. I'dti ed Ids amiable by an aj pcarance oi dignliy tiiat Huws from an ancit; t and 
j-' fptd.a' 'e lamiiy. 'I'o mo he fe.ms a man in wliom one might, in anv tranfadion, 
l.l.ce in plitit an fidciue. I could l avi' fp.. nt a menili in tiie BourhonnoiV, luokimr at 
<.uUc.^ to I'e ; tuljeiniiig to lhat of M. ue Goutte s is another of 2/c,ooo hvres pur- 
chale, HaHain ; hloi.l. I’Ab! c liarut having niaiie an appointment with the proprietor, 
earritd n.e- in the afternoon to fee the chateau and a part of the lands; all the country 
is liie l ime loil, and in the lame management. It conldls of eight farms, ttocked with 
cattle and Iheip by ti e landlord ; and here too the pom.s yield a regular revenue. In- 
coiiie at prelent 10,000 Iivres ( 437 *’ » y^ar ; price 260,000 livrcs(i 1,375].') and 

10, 00c Iivres Im- woc'd— twenty five years purehafe. Alfo near St. Ponciu another of 
4cc,cco Iivres, , r ,/.ool.) 'he woods of which, four hundred and fifty acres, produce- 
50CO hvres a yisr; aglny r.cies ol vines, the wines fb good as to be fent to Paris; 
gol d land ior ..hiat, and much fown ; a modern chateau, avec toutes Ics ailances. See. 
And I heard of many others. I conjedure that one of the rmcfl contiguous eflates in 
purope might at j relent be laid together in the Bourbomiois. And 1 am further in- 
jormal, that tiiere are at preiLiit fix tiioufand ellates to be lold in Prance; if things 
go on as tlwy do at prel'oni, it will not be a queliion of buying citales, but kingdoms, 
and France itlelf will lie under the hammer. I love a lylliin of policy that infpires 
Inch confidence as to give a value to land, and that renders men lb comfortable on 

their ellates as to make the laic of them the lull of their ideas. Return to Moulins. 

30 miles. 

I'lie loth. Took my ’leave of Moulins, where eftates and farming have driven even 
Maiia and the poplar from my head, and left me no room for the tombeau dc Montmo- 
rend ; having paid extravagantly for the mud walls, cobweb tapeftry, and unfavory 
icents of ths' Pyi'ii d’Or, 1 turned ray mare towards Chateauneuf, on the road to Au- 
vergne. 'J lie accompaniment of the river makes the country pleafant. I found the 
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inn full, bufy, nnd buftling ; Monfeigneur, the billiop, coining to the f. tc of St. Lau- 
rence, patron of tiv.? parifli here. Aiking for the cojninoJitc^ I was dcfired to walk 
into the garden. This has Itappened twice or thrice to me in France; I did not before 
find out that they were fuch good cultivators in th-s country ; I am not well made lor 
difpcnfmg this fort of fertility ; but my lord the bilhop and thirty fat priells will, after 
a dinne r that has employed all the cooks of the vicinity, doubtlefs contribute amply to 
the amelioration of the lettuces and onions of JMonf. le Maitre do la Polle. To St. 
Foncin. 30 miles. 

The I ith. Early to Riom, in Auvergne Near that town the country is intcrcfling ; 
a fine wooded vale to the lert, every where hounded by mountains ; and tliofe nearer 
to the right of an interefting outline. Riom, part of which is pretty enough, is all 
volcanic ; it is built of lava from the quarries of Vulvic, which are highly curious to a 
naturalill. d'he level plain, which I palled in goings to Clleianonr, is the couimoucv - 
meat of the famous Limagneof yVuvergne, afferted to be t!ie moll fertile of all Erauce ; 
but tltai is an error, I have feen richer land in both Flandeis atiJ Normaa.'v. This 
})lain is as level as a Hill lake; the moimtaitis arc all'volcanic, and ccmleqnjiuly inter- 
eiling. Pals a feene of very fine irrigation, that will ilrike a f.vnniag eye, to r.Torit 
h’-'i-rand, and after tliat to Clermont. Riom, FerranJ, and Clermont, are all built, 
rather pc-rched, on the tops of rocks. Clermont is in the mid'l of a moll curious couii- 
iry, all volcaiiic ; and is built and paved with lava ; much of it forms one < f the woi ll 
built, dirliell, and moll llinking places 1 have met with. I’iieiv are in:my llr.-.-ts that 
can, lor blacknels, dirt, and ill feents, only Ive reprefeati d by naia ow eh. minds cut in a 
iiiglu dunghill. The contention of naufeous favours, with whieii the air is iinpregnatod, 
wlteii hrilk mountain gales do not ventilate ihcll* cxcreinentitious lanes, made me envy 
If..’ m.'rvos of the good people, who, lor what 1 know, may be happy in them. It is 
the lair, the town full, and the tables d’hutes crowded. 25 miles. * 

The 1 cth. Clermont is partly free from the reproach I threw on Moulius and Rofan- 
qon, for there is a falle a lefture at a Monf. Bovarcs’, a bookleller, where I found feveral 
Jiewfpapers and journals ; but at the coffee-houfe 1 enquired fortliein in vain : they tell 
nil' alfo, thiit the people here are great politicians, and attend the arrival ol the cuurii'r 
with impatience. The conlequencc is, there have been no riots; the moll ig. 
noivur v. ill always bo the readielt for inifehiof. The great news jull arrived from Paris, 
•d the utter abolition of tythes, feudal rights, game, warrens, pidgeons, &c. have lieen 
received with the grcatcll joy by the mals of the people, and by'^ all not immediiitcly in- 
terclU'd ; and Ibme even of the latter approve highly of the declaration : but J have had 
much converfation with two or three very fenfiblc perfons, who complain bitterly of the 
grofs injullice and cruelty of any fuch declarations of what will be done, but is not cf- 
lected and regulated at the moment of declaring. Monf. i’Abbe Aibrc, to whom 
Monf. de Brouflonet’s letter istroduceJ me, iiad the goodnefs not only to give me all the 
information relative to the curious country around Clermont, which, particularly as a 
jiatiiralill, attracled his enquiries, but alfo introduced me to Monf. Chabrol, as a gentle- 
man who has attended much to agiiculture, and who anfwcred my enquiries in that line 
with great readiiiels. 

The 13th. At Roya, near Clermont, a village in the volcanic lyountalns, which are fo 
curious, and of late years lb celebrated, arc fome fpnng.s, reported by philofophical tra- 
vellers to be the fined and mod abundant in France ; to view thefc ohjctfl,s, and more 
dill, a very fine irrigation, faid alfo to be praCtifed there, I engaged a guide. Report, 
when it fpeaksof things of which the reporter is ignorant, is furc to magnify ; the irri- 
gation is nothing more than a mountain fide converted by water to fome tolerable mea- 

E E 2 dow. 
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The i6th. Karly in the morning, to avoid the heat, which has rather incomm''ded 
me, to File, Crofs the river by a ford, near the fpot where a bridge is building, and 
grfduH-ly into a couptrjr, which continues interefting to a natur lift, from its vol- 
j for all has Ixteni^ther overturned, or formed •’y ^-e. Pafs Chomet ; and 
.(^c<^ing, rcroai'k akcap of baCaltic coluni 3 ;s by the road, to the right ; they ai t* fma’d 
bnst regular fexagons» Poulaget appears in tin? j-’ain to the ^ "^t. Stoppe-’ at St. George, 
where I procured mules, and a guide, to ''*e the bafdtic colun - at Ch-'hac, which, 
however, arc hardly ftriking enough to reward ihe troubU > Fi:., T faw a field of 

fine clover ; a fight that I have ..or *^er*’ regaled with, I think, fince Allace. I e’efired 
to know to whom it belonged? 0 M ni. v’o ‘.er, di. Jlor of medicine. I onttehis 
hotife to make eciquiries, wh’ch he was obliging -in.uy’ n f' tify, and indulged me in 
a walkover the principa' parted his ...rm. "t gav ne ^oottleof excellent vin blanc 
mouffepx, made in / uve gne. * enquired < hu i tne means uf going tr> the mine of 
antimony, four leagues from met. ; bi t he faiu the cor itry wa^ fo enrage :n that parr, 
and had lately, been fo mifchie-ous, that he advifed me by all ; tear • to give up the pro- 
jefl:. This couqtlW from climate^ as well as pines, mull: be ver^ high. I have been for 
three daiys paft melted with heat ; but . a-day, though the fun is bright, the heat has been 
quite modefc^e, like an Englifh <'”mmcr o dry, and I am ''(lured tha they never have 
it kottQT; but complain o. the winter's cold Dei^vif vc" ' fi*v .’*e ; and that the fnovv in 
the lafl; was fixteen inches deep on the level. The clrc’Hii.iance of the whole 

is the volcanic origin: all buildings and walls are of lav? . 'h_ roads ar'' mended with 
lavSj pozzojlana, and bafaltcs ; and the face of the country eve.^ where exhibits the 
origin in fu^erranean fire. The fertility, however, is not apparent, without reileftion. 
The crops are not extraordinary, and many bad j but tl. .n the height is to be r^nfidereJ 
In no other country that I have feen are fuch g. mountains as thefc, •'uitivatcd fo 
high ; here corn is feen every where, even to thti' tOjis, at heifc..its where it is ufual to 
find rock, wood, or ling (erica vulgaris) 4'» mler 

The 17th. The whole range of ihc fifteen mil. to L P ^ ‘*n Velay, is wonderfully 
interefting. Nature, in tlm nrot. ctiouef*’isc 'umy, luc^’ i'- we feeit at prefent, muft 
have proceede'd by ni 63 ns nc %'urnrnc^ it is un ill itS form cempeftuous as 

the billowry ocean. IVic-entain ifes beyond r ountaln, with e" llcis variety : ^ot dark 
and dreary, like thofe of .‘qu ..1 h ght in other countries, but fpread with cultivadon 
(feeble inde •’'to the 'er' tops. Some va’ 3 funk among them, of beautiful verdure, 
pleafe th< -ye. Towards Le ?uy the icenery is ftill more ftriking, from the addition of 
ibme of t w* moft ..ngular rocks a y where to be feen. The caftle of Polignac, from 
which the duke takes hir title, is buiP on a bold and enormous one ; it is almoft of a 
cubical form, and towers perpendiculaily above the town, which furrounds it at its foot. 
The family of Polignac claim an origin of great antiquity ; they have pretenfions that go 
back, I forget rwhether to Heftor or Achilles j but I never found any one in converfa- 
tion incline to allow them more than being in the firft clafs of French families, which 
they undoubtedly are* . .. JE^haps there is no where to be met with a caftle more formed 
to give.a. local pride of^tnUy than this of Polignac : the man hardly exifts that would 
not feel a certain vanity', at having given, his own name, from remote'' antiquity, to fo 
fmgular and fd commanding a rock ; but if, w ith the name, it belonged to me, I Would 
fcarcely fell it for a province. The building is of fuch antiquity, and the fituation fo ro- 
mantic, that all the feudal ages pafs in review in one's imagination, by a fort of magic in- 
fluence ; you focbgnize it for the refidence of a lordly baron, who, in an age more dif- 
,tant and more refpedlahle, though perhaps equally barbarous, was the patriot defender 
of his cbuutry againft the invafion and tyranny of Rome. In evtry age, fince the hor- 
rible 
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rible combuftions of nature which produced it, fuch a fpot would be chofen for fecurity 
and defence. To have given one’s name to a caftle, without any lofty pre-eminence or 
lingularity of nature, in the miJA:, for inftance, of a rich plain, is not equally flattering to 
our feelings : all antiquity of family is derived from ages of great barbarifm, when civil 
commotions and wars farept away and confounded the inh2d}itants of fuch fituations. 
The Bretons of the plains ot England were driven to Bretagne ; but the fame people, in 
the mountains of Wales, ftuck tecurc, and remain there to this day. About a gua-lhot 
from Polignac is another rock,- not fo large, but equally remarkable ; and in the town 
of Le Puy, another commanding one riles to a vaft height; with another more Angu- 
lar for its tower-like form — on the top of which St. Michael’s church is built. Gypluin 
and lime-ftone abound ; and the whole country is volcanic ; the very meadows are on 
lava; every thing, in a word, is either the produd of fire, or has been dillurbed or 
tolled about by it. At Le Puy, fair day, and a table d’hote, with ignorance, as ufual. 
Ivlany colTbc-houfes, and even conflderable ones, but not a lingle ncwl'paper to be 
found in any.— —15 miles. 

I’he 1 8tl). Leaving Puy, the^hiJl wbitdi the road mounts on the way to Cofterous, 
for four or five miles, commands a view of the town far more pifturelque than that 
of CLrmont. The mountain, covered with its conical town, crowned by a vaft rock, 
with tliofe of St. Michael and of Polignac, form a moft Angular fccne. The road is a 
noble one, formed of lava and pozaolana. The adjacent declivities have a ftrong' di'f- 
pofition to run into bafaltic pentagons and fexagons ; the Hones put up in the road, 
by way of pollb, are parts of bafaltic columns. The inn at Pradeiles, kept by three 
f ilvrs, Pichoib, is one of the worft I have met with in France. Contraftion, poverty, 
dirt, and daikaefs.— — 20 miles. 


'I'he loth. To Thuylz ; pine woods abound; there are fewt»;niulls, and with 
ratchet wheels to bring the tree to the faw, without the conftant atfeQtion of a man, as 
in the Pyrenees : a grpt improvement.' Pafs by a new and beautiful road, along the 
fide of immenfe mountains of granite ; chefnot tre& ipread in every quarter, and 
covi-r with luxuriance of vegetatibn roejes apparently fo naked, that earth Teems a 
ilranger. This beautiful tree i^ known to delict' in* volcanic foils and fituations: 
many arc very lafge; Tmeafured one fifteen feet in,«cim»inference, at five from the 
ground ; and mai^ are nine to ten feet, 'and fifty to fixty high. At Msuffe the fine 
road ends, and then a rocky, altnoft natural one for Ibme jmiles f btft fbPhalf a mile 
before Thuytz recover the new oxie again, which is here equal to the finelfrto be 
formed bf tolcanic materiala, forty feet broad, without the leal); ftone, a firm and na- 
tui ally level ce«tettted furfoce. They tell me that one thoufand eight hundred to^ 
oi it, (tfgbpnf two and a half miles, coft )6df|poo livres (8250].) ft condu^ accord* 
ing to cdftbm* fo a nfiferableinn, but with^a laige liable; and in every refpeSt 
C renadiia’ excelil the Demoifelles Pichots. Here mulbmies firft appeal^ a^ 
flics ; for this is the firft day J bavq been incommoded. Af 1 4^ 

vt'hich would demand a whble day : .it is wiftin 

Montagdft <te la coup au Colet d'Aifik, 6f wl^tr M. Faujaatde'^^. 

jeel ; 1 uegBin to inwR cnqiiineB, ana airrangem^ts tor Mvfii)|p|k“w6l6'%9B o y Bp r w> 
go 1 hither the next morning; the man and his wife attended me at dinner, and did 
not lecm, from the difficulties they raifed at every moment, to approve my plan : 
havini? afleed them fome queftions about the price of provifions, and other things, I 
luppofe they regarded me with fulpicious eyes, and thou-ihi that I had no good inteti- 
tioas. I defired however to have the mule— iome difficulties were made I mall 


have 
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hnvetwo mules— Very well, get me two. Then returning, a man was not to be had ; 
with freflb expreffions of furprife, that I fliould be eager to fee mountains that did not 
concern me. After raifing frefh difficulties to every thing 1 faiJ, they at lad plainly 
told me, that I fhouIJ neither luvc mule nor man ; and this with an air that evidently 
made the cafe Iiopclcls. About an hour after, I received a polite meffage from the 
Marquis Deblou, feigneur of' the parifli, who hearing tliat an incjuifitive Engliflnnan 
was a( die inn, enquiring after volcanoes, propofrd the plcafurc of taking a walk with 
me. I accepted the offer with alacrity, and going dircflly towards his houfe met hi[n 
on rlic road. I explained to him. my motives and my difficulties; he fiid, the people 
had golfcu Ibme abfurd fufpicions (jf me from my qiiellions, and that t!ie piTl’ent tiire 
v as fo dangeroL'iS and ciitical to all tr.ivehers, iliat he would advife me by no nuxms to 
think of any 1‘uch excuriior.s the greit road, uulefs I found inurh readinefs in 
the people to conilucl: me: i! ;u at any other moment than the pi\:fent he ihould 
be happy to do h liiinielt', hui that at pnfeiit it was iiupoflible for any p'-rlon 
to be tooriuuious. '1 !v re oiiJ. no reiiiling this reafonii^g, and yer to loCc tlu* moil cu- 
rious volcLunc remaiio- n t!:e Cv.oiiiry, f>r the crater t»f the ruvountain is as Liiilincl in 
the print of Ulead, cij Si. Fo/: -.!, as if the iara were now running fron: ir, was a mor- 
tifying circmnlianc.'. 'J he i\].».qu:s then lhavved me Ins garden and his cd.aleau, 
amidll tile monniaiiivs ; behind It is ihat of Cravene, which i.» an extini^iiiiiied volcano 
likewile, ! ui ilic‘ cj-at'.r not d I'cernible witiA.ur diffi.'ulty. In coi: verfiiion widi iiiin 
ami aiHjfln'r eenti' man, cn agriculturej p'.nicularly the producer;; muloc'rries, tliey 
nuniitmid a iiuall piece of land that pr.;Ju:ed, by iilk only, i :: j liv (5I. 5s. a 
year, and bfii'.g condguous to the road we \Vt Iked to it. App- lo'ci ; very imall f -r fnch 
a pnHl'’(:e., 1 hepped it to alcertain the coin ;ius, and raimn .a tik'ni in my po. iv:{-l.>ook* 
Soon aficr, growing dark, 1 to k my leave ol li*e y'rul.m.rn and rethwi lo inv inn. 
Wliat I hed dor.cha i m'^re wit icff s thaii I dream: o' ; for ar elcv .si o'elo^ k at nigh’, 
a full hour alter I iiad been idle.p, tiie coimna i.ler of a file of tweiify milice bour- 
geoife, witii tlieir niuiquetr, or lv\or*.is, (^r iabi'vS, o:' p-ik 's, ent.r d \u\ chamber, 
furrour.ded my bed, an t demanded my pai];:orr. Adi.dv)gu.* e iued, U)o long to mi- 
nute; I v/as forced firft to give them n'»y paOjH.rr, and, ih.n no: I'a’did' dug them, my 
papers. 'Ihey told rne that I was und(;ui teoly a cumpoMiive wirii ila* Queen, the-: Count 
d’ Artois, and the Count d’l'dur.igUv/s (wliv) Jias pro];^rry h' re), who bad (miploy d me 
as an arpenteur, to meafure their ti in ordei to dcmble their taxes. l\Iy papers 
being in faved me. 'fin y Led taken it i. to their heads that 1 vi^as not an I'ing- 

liffimaii — oiily a prtleiuled om.' ; for they Ipeak jiu.h a jargon theinfelves, that liivir 
ears were not good enough to diicover by my langua ;.j iliat I was an imdoubtevi fo- 
reigru r. Their finding no maps, or pl.ms, nor any tiling that they could coiivei t by 
fuppoliiion to a cadadre of their panfh, had its effecd, as I could fee by their m.inner, 
for they converfed entirely in Paioir. Perceiving, however, that they were not fatil- 
ficd, and talked much of the Count d’Kiuragnes, I opened a bundle of letters that were 
fealed — thefe, gentlemen, are my letters 01 rece.inmeiiJarion lo various cities of France 
and Italy, open which you plcafe, and you will find, for they are writieii in Fivnch, 
that I am an honcit Knglifhinan, and not the rogue you take me for. On this they 
held a fivfli confiiltation and debate, wliicl) ended in my favour; ihey refilled to open 
the letters, prepar'd ?o leave me, laying, that my iminerous quelhoiis about lands, 
and inealuring a field, while I preiein.cd to come alter volcanoes, had railed great fub 
picions, which they obferved were natural at a ti r.e wljeri it w'as l;no vn to a certainty 
tliat the Queen, tli« Count dhArtois, and the Co-mr d’Kntragues vere in a C(>ld'piracy 
againfl the Vivarais. And thus, to my entire lausladioii, they wifl.cd me a good night, 

5 and 
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and left ine to the bugs, which fwarmed in the bed like flies in a honey -pot. I had a 
narrow efcape— it would have been a delicate lituation to have been kept prifoner pro- 
bably in fome common gaol, or, if not, guarded at my own expence, while they lent a 
courier to Paris for orders, co miles. 

The 2cth, 'i’iic fame impofing mountainous features continue to Villenouve de Berg. 
The road, for half a u.ilc, leads under an iinmenfc iiiafs of bafaltic lava, run into con- 
figurations of various ibi-ms, and refiing on regular columns ; this vail range bulges in 
the centre into a fort of promontory. The height, form, and figures, and the ilccifive 
volcanic characler the whole mafs has taken, render it a moft interefling fpeftacle to the 
learned and unlearned eye. lull before Aubenas, miftaking the road, which is not half 
finifiied, I had to turn ; it was on the dope of the declivity, and very raac that any wall 
or defence is found againlf the precipices. My French mare has an ill talent of back- 
ing too freely when flic begins : unfortunately flie cxc rcifcd it at a moment of imminent 
danger, and backed the chaife, me and herl'elf down the preci])ice ; by great good luck, 
there was at the fpot a fort of llielf of rock, that made ilie immediate fall not more than 
live feet direct. 1 leaped out of the chaife in the moment, and fell unhurt ; the chaife 
was overthrown and the mare on her fide, entangled ia the harnefs, which kept the 
carriage Ircun tumbling down a precipice of fixiy fed. l^ortunately flic lay quietly, fe.r 
had flic flruggled both muft have fallen. 1 callcU fome lime-bumers to my affiftance, 
who were with groat difficulty brought to fubmit to direefions, and not each purfue 
liis own idea to the certain precipitation of both mare and chaife. We extricated her 
unhurt, I' cured the chaife, and then, with flili greater dilOculty, regained the road with 
both. This was by far the narrow'c/f cfcapc I have had. A blcflcd country for a 
broken limb— confinement for fix weeks or two months at the Cheval Blanc, at Au- 
benas, an inn that would have been purgatory itfeif to one of my bogs : alone — W'ithout 
relation, iViend, or forvant, and not one perfon in fixty that fpeaks French. Thanks 
to the good providence tliat prei'erved me ! What a fituaiion — I ihudder at the reflec- 
tion more than I did falling into the jaws of the precipice. Before I got from the place 
there w'crc I'cveu men about me, 1 gave them a 3 livre piece to drink, which for fome 
time they refui'ed to accept, thinking, with unaffected modefty, that it was too much. 
At AubcaiiS repaired the liarnefs, and, leaving that place, viewed the filk mills, which arc 
confiderable. Reach Villeneuve <le Berg. I was immediately hunted out by the milice 
Ix'-urgeoife. Where is your certificate ? Here again the old objedion that my fea- 
tures and perfon were not di'fcribcd. Your papers? I’he importance of the cafe, 
they fuid, was great : ar.d tliey looked as big as if a marfltars button was in hand. 
They tormented me with an hundred qucllions ; and then pronounced that I was a 
fufpicknis looking perfon. They could not conceive why a Suffolk fanner could travel 
into the Vivarais. Never hail they heard of any perfon travelling for agriculture ! 
They would take my pafl'port to the hotel de ville — have the permanent council aflera- 
bled— and place a centinelat my door. 1 told them they might do what they plcafed, 
provided they did not prohibit my dinner, as I vras hungry ; they then departed. In 
about half an hour a gentleman-like man, a Croix de St. Louis came, alked me fome 
queftions very politely, and feemed not to conclude that Maria Antonietta and Arthur 
Young were at this moment in any very dangerous confpiracy. He retired, faying, he 
hoped 1 Ihould not meet with any difficulties. In another half hour a foldicr came to 
conduitl me to the hotel de ville; where I found the council afferabled ; a good many 
queftions wore afked ; and fome expreffions of furprife that an Englifh farmer lljould 
travel ft) far for agriculture— they had never heard of fuch a thing ; but all was in a 
polite liberal maimer ; and though travelling for agriculture was as new to them, as if 
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it had been like tlie antient philofopher’s tour of the world on a cow’s back, and living- 
on the milk; yet they’ did not deetn any thing in my recital improbable, figned my 
paffport very readily, afl’urcd tnc of every affiftance and civility I might want, and dif- 
milTed me with the politenefs of gentlemen. I deferibed my treatment at Thuytz, 
which they loiully condemned. I took this opportunity to beg to know- where that 
Pradel was to he lound in this country, of which Oliver dc Serres was feigneur, the 
well known French writer on agriculture in the reign of Henry IV. They at once 
pointed out of the window of the room \vc were in to the houl’e, which in Villencuve 
de Berg belonged to him, and informed me that Pradel was within a league. As this 
was an obje£l 1 had noted before I came to France, the information gave me no flight 
fatisfatlion. The mayor, in the courfc of the examination, prefenled me to a gentle- 
man who had tranflated Sterne into French, hut who did not fpeak Englilh : on my. 
return to the auberge I found that this was Monf. dc Boiflicrc, avocat general of the 
parliament of Grenoble. 1 did not care to leave the place without knowing foinething 
more of one who had dillinguilhed himielf by his attention t® Euglifli literature ; and I 
wrote to him a note, begging permiflion to have the pleafurc of fomc converfation with 
a gentleman who had made our iuimilablo author fpeak the language of a people he 
loved fo -tt'eU. Monf. dc Boiflierc came to me immediately, conduced me to his houfe. 
Introduced me to his lady and fomc friends, and as I was much intcrcfled concerning 
Oliver dc Serres, he ofiered to take a walk with me to Pradtl. It may cafily be fup- 
pofed that llii.s was too much to my mind to be refufed, and few evenings have been 
Jiiore agreeably Ipcnt. I regarded the rcfidence of the great parent of French agricul- 
ture, and who was undoubtedly one of the fuft writers on the fubjeft that had then 
appeared in tlie world, witli that fort of veneration, which thofc only can feel w'ho have 
addicted thcmfclvcs llrongly to fomc predominant purfuit, and find it in fuch momenta 
indulged in its molt exquilite feelings. Tw'o hundred years after his exertions, let me 
do honour to his memory, he was an excellent farmer, and a true patriot, and would 
not have been fixed on by Henry IV. us his chief agent in the great projedt of intro- 
ducing the culture of filk in France, if he had not poO'cired a confidcrable reputation ; 
a reputation well earned, fmee polteriry has confirmed it. The period of his practice 
is too remote to gain any thing more than a general outline of what may now be lup- 
polcd to have been his farm. The bafis of it is limellone; there is a great oak w ood, 
near the chateau, and many vines, wiih plenty of mulberries, I'ome apparently old 
enough to have been planted by the hand of the venerable genius that has rendered 
the ground claflic. 'ihe cltale of Pradel, w’lich is about 50CO liviv.-s (ri8l. 15.S.) a 
year, belongs at prefent to the Marquis of Mirabel, who inherits it in right of his wife, 
as the defeendant of Dc Serres. 1 hope it is exempted for ever from all taxes ; he 
whole w'ri tings laid the foundation for the improvement of a kingdom, fhould leave to 
his poftcrity Ibme marks of liis country men’s gratitude. When the prefent bifliop of 
Silleron was fliewn like me, the farm of Ue Serres, he remarked, that the nation ought 
to ereft a llalue to his memory. I hc fentiment is not without merit, though no more 
than common Inuff-box cliat ; but if this bifhop has a well cultivated farm in his hands 
it does him honour. Supped with Monf. and Madame de Boifliere, &c. and had the 
pleafure of an agreeable and intcrefting converfation.— —21 miles. 

The 2 lit. Monf. de Boifliere, wifliing to have my advice in the improvement of a 
farm, which he has taken into hivS hands, fix or feven miles from Berg, in my road to 
Viviers, accompanied me thither. 1 adviled him to form one well executed and well 
improved indolure every year — to fiuifli as he advances, and to do well what he at- 
umpts to do at all ; and 1 cautioned him againll the common abufe of that excellent 
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hufbandry, paring and burning. I fufped, however, that his honimc d’afFaIre will bii 
too potent for the Englilh traveller. I hope he has received the turnip-feed 1 feat him. 
Dine at Viviers, and pafs the Rhone. After the wretched inns of the Vivarais, dirt, 
filth, bugs, and ftarving, to arrive at the hotel de Monfieur, at Montiliniart, a great 
and excellent inn, was fornething like the, arrival in France from Spain : the contrail: is 
llriking ; and I feemed to hug myfelf, that I was again in a chriftian country, among the 
Milors Ninchitreas, and my Ladi Bettis, of Monf. Chabot.— — — 23 miles. 

The 2 2d. Having a letter to Monf. Faujasdc St. Fond, the cebrated naturalifl;, who 
has favoured the world with many important works on volcanoes, aeroftation, and vari- 
ous other branches of natural hiitory, I had the fatisfadion, on enquiring, to find, that 
he was at Montiliniart j and, w'aiting on him, perceived that a man pf diilinguiihed 
merit was handfomcly lodged, w'ith every thing about him that indicated an cafy for- 
tune. He received me with the frank politenels inherent in his charadfer; introduced 
me, on the I'pot, to a Monf. I’Abbe Berenger, who refided near his country-feat, and 
was, he laid, an excellent cultivator j and likewife to another gentleman, whofe tafte 
had taken the fame good diredlion. In the evening Monf. Faujas took me to call on a 
female fiicnd, who was engaged in the fame enquiries, Madame Cheinet, whofe hufband 
is a member of the National Affcmbly ; if he have the good luck to find at Verfailles 
fome other lady as agreeable as her he has left at Montilimart, his million will not be a 
barren one ; and he may perhaps be better employed than in voting regenerations. This 
lady accompanied us in a walk for viewing the environs of Montilimart ; and it gave 
me no fmall pleafurc to find, that Ihe was an excellent farmerefs, praftifes confiderably, 
and had the goodnefs to anfwer many of my enquiries, particularly in the culture of 
filk. 1 w'as fo charmed with the naivete of charadlcr, and ploafing converfation of 

this very agreeable lady, that a longer ftay here would have been delicious but the 

plough ! 

The 23d. By appointment accompanied Monf. Faujas to his country-feat and farm at 
I’Oriol, fifteen miles north of Montiliniart, where he is building a good houfe. 1 was 
plcafcd to find his fai*m to amount to two hundred and eighty feptercs of land : I flioulJ 
have liked it better, had it not been in the hands of a metayer. Monf. Faujas ploafcs 
me much ; the livelinefs, vivacity, phlogillon of his charadter, do not run into pertnefs, 
foppery, or alledlation ; he adheres Iteadily to a fubjedl ; and Ihews, that to clear up 
any dubious point, by the attrition of different ideas in converfation, gives him pleafurc ; 
not through a vain fluency of colloquial powers, but for better underftanding a fubjedt- 
Monf. Abbe Berenger, and another gentleman, paffed the next day at Monf. Faujas’: 
we walked to the Abbe’s farm. He is of the good order of beings, and pleafes me 
much ; cure of the parifh, and prefident of the permanent council. Ho is at prefeni 
warm on a projedt of re-uniting the protcftanls to the church ; Ijjoke, with great plea- 
furc, of having perfuaded them, on occafion of the general thaukfgiving for the efta- 
blifhmcnt of liberty, to return thanks to God, and ling the T’e Deum in the catholic 
church, in common, as brethren, which, from confidence in his character, they did. 
He is firmly perfuaded, that, by both parties giving W'ay a little, and foftening or re- 
trenching reciprocally fomewhat in points that are difixgreeablc, they may be brought 
together. The idea is fo liberal, that I queflion it for the multitude, who are never 
governed by reafon, but by trifles and ceremonies, — and who are ufually attached to 
their religion, in proportion to the abfurdities it abounds with. 1 have not the lead 
doubt but the mob in England would be much more Icandalized at parting with the 
creed of St. Alhanafius, than the whole bench of bifliops, w hofe illumination would 
perhaps refledl corredlly that of the throne. Monf. I’Abbe Berenger has prepared a 
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memorial, which is ready to be prefented to the National Aflembly, propofing and ex- 
plaining this ideal union of the two religions ; and he had the plan of adding a claufe, 
propofing that the clergy fliould have permiflion to marry. lie was convinced that it 
would be for the intereft of morals, and much for that of the nation, that the clergy 
fiiottld not be an infulated body, but holding by the fame intereds and connexions as 
other people. He remarked, that the life of a cure, and efpecially in the country, is 
melancholy; and, knowing my paflion, obferved, that a man could never be fo good a 
former, on any p^eflion he might have, excluded from being fuccccded by his chil- 
dren. He fhewed me his memoir, and I was pleafed to find that there is at prefent 
great harmony between the two religions, which mufl: be aferibed certainly to fuch good 
cures. The nnmbor of proteftants is very confidcrablc in this neighbourhood. I 
ftrenuoully contended for the infertion of the claufe relpeXing marriage ; aflured him, 
that at fhch a moment as this, it would do all who were concerned in this memorial the 
greateft credit; and (hat they ought to coufider it as a demand of the rights of huma- 
nity, violmtly, injurioufly, and relative to the nation, impoliiically wirh-held. Ycrter- 
day, in going with Mont Faujas, we palTed a congregation of proteftants, aftemblcd, 
Druid like, under five or fix fpreadmg oaks, to oiler their thankfgiving to the gi eat 
Parent of thrir happinefs and hope. In fuch a climate as this, is it nut a worthier tem- 
ple, built by the great hand they revere, than one of brick and mortar ? This was one 
of the richeft: days I have enjoyed in France ; wc had a long and truly farming dinner ; 
drank a TAnglois fuccefs to the plough ; and had fo much agricultural converfation, 
that I wiflied for my farming friends in Sufiblk to partake of my fatisfaXion. If Monf. 
Faujas de St- Fond come to England, as he gives me hopes, I fhall introduce him to 
them with pleafure. In the evening return to MontiHmart.— — 30 miles. 

The 25th. To Chateau Rochemaur, acyofs the Rhone. It is litiiated on a bafaltic k 
rock, nearly perpendicular, with every columnal proof of its volcanic origin. ISt e 
Mont. Recherches. In the afternoon to Piere Latte, through a cuuntr}' ftcnl, 

uniUtetMling** and for inferior to the environs of Montilimart. 22 milts. 

. Tfae;e6th. To Orange, the country not much better; a range ol mountains to ilio 
pothing of the Rheme. At that town there are remains of a large Rutnan 
bhibiilog, fovoitysor dghty feet bigl^ called « circus, of a triumphal arch, which, thou 
a good deal det^ed, mamfofte, in its remains, no ordinary decoration, and a pavement 
in !fce hddfe of perfon, which is very perfeXand beautiful, but much inferior to 
lbar<^ Tbe Vent de bize has blown ftrongly for fevoral days, with a clear 

t€^|jl^lt|g the heats, which are fq^times fultry ^ o)qn«ffive; it may, fur what 
' h$ Wnolefome to French conftitutions^ but it is dreadful to mine ; I found my- 

felf v^ fodifiereiity and, as if 1 were goin^o be ill, a new and unufud fenfation over 
. my wbmet>ody : never dreanung of the vnnd; 1 knew not what to attribute it to, but 
my complaint coming at the fame time, puts it out of doubt ; befides, inftinX now, 
much more than reatw, makes me guard as much as I can againft it. At four or five 
In the morning it ia cold that no traveller ventonea out. It is more pencrratingly 
drying ][ had ieoncej>tion of ; other winds fimp thn tammeous per^iiration ; but 
ifow b^y foenw, by its fenfotion, to dry up ktt ^ imerior bumi- 

the hiftory of the middle ages, or bccaufe it had been the refidence of t.ie Popes, or 
more probably from the ftill more interefting memoirs which Petrarch has left concern- 
ing it, in poems that will Uft as long as Italian tlegance and human feelings fhall exift, 
1 know not— -but I approached the place with a fort of intereft, attention, and expeX- 

ancy. 
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aucy, that few towns have kindled. Laura’s torah is in the church of the Cordeliers ; 
it is nothing but a ftone in the pavement, with a figure engraven on it panly effaced, 
furrounded by an infcription in Gothic letters, and another in the wall adjoining, with 
the armorial of the family of Sade. How incredible is the power of great talents, when 
employed in delineating paflions common to the human race ! How many millions of 
women, fair as Laura, have been beloved as tenderly — but wanting a Petrarch to illus* 
trate the pafiion, have lived and died in oblivion ! whilfi his lines, not written to die, 
condinEl thoufands under the impulfe of feelings, which genius only can excite, to min- 
gle in idea their melancholy fighs with thofe of the poet who confecrated thefe remains 
to immortality ! There is a monument of the brave Crillon in the fame church ; and I 
faw other churches and pictures — but Petrarch and Laura are predoniitiaut at Avignon. 
— — 1 9 miles. 

The 28th. Wait upon Pore Brouillony, provincial vifitor, who, with great politencfs, 
procured me the information I wiflied, by introducing me to Tome gentlemen converfant 
in agriculture. From tlic rock of the legate’s palace, there is one of the fineft views 
of the windings of the Rhone that is to be feen: it forms two confiderable iflands, 
which, with the reft of the plain, richly watered, cultivated, and covered with mulber- 
ries, olives, and fruit-trees, hath an interefting boundary in the mountains of Provence, 
Dauphinc' and Languedoc. — The circular road fine. I was ftruck with the refemblance 
between the women here and in England. It did not at once occur in what it con- 
fifted; but it is their caps; they drefs their heads quite diflFcrent, from the French 
women. A better particularity, is there being no wooden (hoes here, nor, as I have 
fern, in Provence •. I have often complained of the ftupid ignorance I met with at 
rabh s d’liotes. Here, if |)oflible, it has been worfe than common. The politenefs of 
the French is proverbial, but it liever could arife from the manners of the chiles that 
frequent thefe tables. Not one time in forty will a foreigner, as fuch, receive the lead 
mark of attention. The only political idea here is, that if the Eiiglilh (houlJ attack 
Fi ance, they have a million of men in arms to receive them ; and their ignorance feems 
to know no dillinilion between men in arms in their towns and villagt s, or in- adion 
without the kingdom. They conceive, as Sterne obferves, much better than they com- 
bine : 1 put fotne queftions to them, but in vain : I afked, if the union of a rufty fire- 
lock and a Burgeois made a foldier ? — I alkcd them in which of their wars they had 
wanted men ? 1 demanded, whether tlwjy had ever left any other want than that of mo* 
iiey ?• and whether the converfion of a million of men into the bearers of mufquets 
woultl make money more plentiful ? I afked if perfonal fervice were not a tax ? dnd 
whether paying the tax of the fervice of a million of men increafed their faculties of 
paying other and more ufeful taxes ? I begged them to inform me, if the regeneration 
of the kingdom, which had put arms in the hands of a million of mob, had rendered 
induftry more produftive, internal peace more fecurc, confidence more enlarged, -or 
credit more ftable ? And laftly, I alTured them, that fliould the Englifh attack them at 
prefent, they would probably make the weakeft figure they had done fnm the founda- 
tion of their monarchy : but, gentlemen, the Englifh, in fpite of the exap^e 70U fet 
them in the American War, will difdain fuch a condud; ; they r^ret the eci||^tion you 
are forming, becaufe they think it a bad one— but whatever you may ellab^, you wtU 
have no interruption, but many good wifhes from your neighbouf. It was all in vaan ; 

* Wc were, like you, ftruck with the rcfemblancc of the women at Avignon to thofe of England, but 
not for the reafon you give; it appeared to us to originnte from thcii complexions being naturally io much 
belter than that of the other French women, more than their head-drefs; which differs as much from ours 
as it docs from the French, Note by a female friend.” 

they 
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they were well perfuaded their government was the befl: in the world ; that it was a 
ninnarchy, and no republic, for which I contended : and that the Englilh thought fo 
too, becaufe they would unqueftionably abolifh their houfe of lords, in the enjoyment of 
whicl4lf!j|i^ I left evaiing to Lille, a town which has loft its name 

in the^ril}, lit the more fpMi^d’iSaneof Vauclufe. There can hardly be met with a 
richei*, or better cultivated tnrft of lixceen miles ; the irrigation is fuperb. Lille is moft 
agreeably fimated. tJn coming to the verge of it I found fine plantations of elms, with 
delicious ftrcamS) bubbling oyer pebbles on cither fide ; well drelTed people were en- 
| 0 )ing the evening Ut a fpot, which’I had conceived to be only a mountainous village. 
It was f fort of fairy feenc to me. Now, thought I, how detcfiable to leave all this fine 
wov)d water, and enter a nafty, beggarly, walkd, hot, il inking town, one of the 
toiiiralli'ltnoftoflfenfive to my feelings? What an at/eeable fuiprife, to find the inn 
withoul^the town, in the midift of Ae fcencry 1 had admired ! and more fo, as it was 
cheapj'ittdihe accommodations good. I walked on the banks of this claflic ftream for 
an hot^j^yHltb the moon gazing 6n thewatcis, that will l uu for ever in mellifluous po- 
etry : redrodto fup on the moft exquifite trout and craw filli in the world. To-morrow 
to the fampd origin.— ~ 1 6 miles. 

The lam delighted with the en\ irons of Lille ; beautiful roads, well planted, 

furround' yUld pafs off in diffeicnt diredtions, as it from a capital town, umbrageous 
enou^ to form promenades againft a hot fun, and the river is divided iiito fo many 
ftreaml|‘ia{fid'c|sa>4ufted with fo much attention, that it has a delicious effedt, cfpccially 
to an 4^ ifoil^^etegnifes all the fertility of irrigation. To the fountain of Vaucliiie, 
which faid to be as celebrated almoft as that of Helicon. Crofling a plam, 

which i|1|^m'bmutiftil as one’s idea of Tcaipe ; the mountain prefents an almoft per- 
pendidws<^*do«fo»«l the foot of which is an imraenfe and very fine cavern, half filled with 
a pool 4|jFftugnant,bat clear wat&r ; this is the famous fountain ; at other fcafons it fills 
the wbe^ cavern^ und boils over in a vaft ftream among rocks , its bed now marked 
by vcgil^oii. At prefent the water guihes out two hundred yaids lower down, from 
beneath of rock, aod in a very fmall diftance forms a confiderable river, w hich 
almoft ifoipudfotfif receives deyiations by art for mills and irrigation. On the fummit 
of a ro# ibpvy, the village, but touch below the mountain, is a ruin, called, by the poor 
people here, the chateau of Petrerch— who tell you it was inhabited by Monf. PctiaroK 
and MsdameLudto. The fceneisTublime; but what renders it truly interefting to 
our fedtfogib is me Celdirity which great talents have given it. The power of rocks, 
and water, and mountains, even in their bolJeft features, to arreft attention, and fill the 
bofoniitollh fenfatUtoii that baniifli the iofipid feelings of common life-holds not of ina- 
nimate nifture. To give energy to fuch fenfations, it muft receive animation from the 
rreativjli touoh of a vivid fottCy 4 deferibed by the poet, or conneded with the refidence, 
acUom^ pUrfmCB, pr great geniufes ; it lives, as it were, perfonified by ta- 

lents, am cot^nufo ^e'fottoeft that toeythes around whatever is confccrated by fame. 
To Qdft foe territory, by crofTmg the Durance ; there view the fkele- 
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lin, the work of the archbilhop of Aix, a noble projed, 
executed ; a bill is pierced by it for a quarter of a. 
mfjtft ftmiUr exertions. It has, how ever, ftood ftill man y 
l-bizegone, apd the heat increafed, the wind 
|p^'||foptoit, which proves how pernicious that wind is, 


forgot to obferve that, for a few days paft, I have been peftered with all 
ountry (hooting : one would think tliat every rufty gun in Provence is 

ai 





at work, killing alF forts of birds ; the Ihot has fallen five or fix times in my chaife and 
about roy ears. The National Aflembly have declared that every man has a right to 
kill game on his own land ; and advancing this maxinrfo abfurd as a declaration, though 
fo wife as a law, without «ny ftatute or provifion to fecure the right of the game to the 
poflefibr of the foil, according to the tenor of the vote, have, as I am every where in- 
formed, filled, all the fields of France with fportfmen to a great detriment. The fame 
effeds have flowed from declarations of right relative to tythcs, taxes, feudal rights, &c. 
In the declarations, conditions and compenfations are talked of j but an unruly, ungo- 
vernable multitude feize the benefit of the abolition, and laugh at the obligations or re- 
compenfe. Out by day break for Salon, in order to view the Crau, one of the mod 
fingular diftrids in France for its foil, or rather want of foil; being apparently a region of 
fea flints, yet feeding great herds of Iheep : view the improvement of Monfieur Paf- 
quali, who is doing great things, but roughly : I wiflied to fee and converfe with him, 
but unfortunately he was ablent from Salon. At night to S^ Canta.— — .;6 miles. 

The 31ft. To Aix. Many houfes without glafs windows. The women with men’s 
hats, and no wooden llioes. At Aix waited on Monf. Gibelin, celebrated for his tranf- 
lations of the works of Dr. Prieftley, and of the Philofophical Tranfadions, He received 
me with that eafy and agreeable politenefs natural to his charader. He took every me- 
thod in his power to procure me the information 1 wanted, and engaged to go with me 
the next day to Tour D’Aigues to wait on the baron of that name, prefident of the 
parliament. of Aix, to whom alfo I had letters; and whofe elTays, in the Trimeftres of 
the Paris Society of Agriculture, are among the moft valuable on rural oeconomics in 
thatwork.— — 12 mik.'S. 

September ift. Tourd’iVigues is twenty miles north of Aix, on the other fi(ft of the 
Durance, which we crofl'ed at a ferry. The country about the chateau is bold and hilly, 
and fwclls in four or five miles into rocky mountains. The prefident received me in a 
very friendly manner, with a fimplicity of tuanners that gives a dignii^to his charader, 
void of affectation ; he is very fond of agriculture and planting. Tnp afte^oon was 
puffed in viewing his home-farm, and his noble woods, which arc uncommon in this 
naked province. The chateau of Tour d’Aiguos, before much of it was accidentally 
coiifumcd by fire, muff have been one of the moft confiderable in France ; but at pre- 
font a melancholy fpcdacle is left. The baron is an enormous fufferer by the revolu- 
tion ; a great extent of country, which belonged in abfolute light to his anceftors, was 
formerly granted for quit-rents,, cens, and other feudal payments, fo that there is no 
comparifon between the lands retained and ihofe thus granted by his family. The lofs 
of the droits honorifiques is much more than has been ^parent, as it is an utter lofs of 
all influence ; it was natural to look, for fome plain and fiihpls mode of compenfation ; 
but the declaration of the National Afferably allows none ; and it is feelingly known in 
this chateau, that the folid payments which thC Aff'inbly have declared to be rachetablc 
are every hour falling to nothing, without a flaadow of recompenfe. 'J'he people are in 
arms, and at this moment very unquiet. The fituation of the nobility in this country 
is pitiable ; they are under apprehenfions that nothing will be left them, but fimply fuch , 
houfes as the mob allows to (land unburnt ; that the metayers will retain their farms 
without paying the landlord his half of the produce ; and that, in cafe of iuch a refufal, 
there is actually neither law nor authority in the country to prelent it. Here is, how- 
ever, in this houfc, a large and an agreeable fodety, and cheeUul to a miracle, confi- 
dering the times, and what fuch a great baron is lofing., who hmnherited firom his an- 
ceftors, immenfe poffeflions, now frittering to nothing by the revolution. This chateau, 
fpleiidid even in ruins, the venerable woods, park, and all the enfigns of family and 
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command, with the fortune, and even the lives of the owners at the mercy qf an armed 
rabble. \Vhat a fpeftacle ! The baron has a very fine and well filled librs^ry, and 
one part of it totally with books and trafts on agriculture, in all the languages of Eu- 
rope. His collcftion of thefd^is nearly as numerous as my own.— —20 miles. 

The 2d. Monf. Lc Prcfideht dedicated this day for an excurfion to his mountain- 
farm, five miles off, where he has a great range, and one of the fmeft lakes in Provence, 
two tlioufand toifes round, and forty feet deep. Dircftly from it rifes a fine mountain, 
confining of a mafs of fliell agglutinated into (tone ; it is a pity this hill is not planted, 
as the water wants the immediate accompaniment of wood. Carp rife to 251b. and eels 
to i2)b. (Note, there are carp in the lake Bourgeat, in Savoy, of 6olb.) A neigh- 
Ijourii'.g gentleman, Monf. Jouvent, well acquainted with the agriculture of this coun- 
try, accompanied us, and fjicnt the relf of the day at the callle. 1 had much valiia'de 
information from the Baron deTour d’.' igU ’.s, tnisgendeinaii, and from Monf. i’Abhe' 

tie , 1 forget his name. In the evtning I had fome converfation on houfe-keep- 

ing with one of the ladies, and found, among oilier articles, that the wages of a gardemr 
are 3:0 livres(i 3l. 12s. 6d.); a comm m man fervant, 150 1 vres (7I.} ; a Bourgeois 
cook, 75 to 00 livi'es (90 livres are 3I. i8s. yd.^; a houfe-maid, 60 to 70 livres 

(3I. IS. 3d.) Rent of a good houfe ior a Bourgeois 700 or 8.;o livres ( ? 5I.) - 

10 miles. 

'1 he 3d. Took my leave of Monf. Tour d'Aigues’ hofpitable chateau, and returned 
with Monf. Gibelin to Aix. ■ ■ ■ ■ 20 miles 

7 ’he 4th. The country to Marfeillcs is all mountainous, but much cultivated witli 
vines apd olives ; it is, however, naked and uuinlcjvlling j and much of the road is 
loft in a fcandalous condition for one of the greated in France, not wide enough, at 
places, for two carriages to pafs with convenience. What a deceiving painter is the 

imagination ! 1 had read I know not what lying exaggerations of the baftides about 

Marfeiiles beingjcounted not by humlreds, but by thouliuids, with anecdotes of Louis 
XIV. adding one to ti;c number by a citadel. 1 have feen other towns in France, where 
they are more numerous: and the environs of Montpellier, without external commerce, 
are as highly decorated as thofe of Marfeiiles -, yet .Vlontpellier is not fingular. The 
view of Marfeiiles, in the approach, is not llriking. It is well built in the new quarter, 
but, like all others, in the old, clofe, ill built, and dirty ; the population, if we may 
judge from the throng in the ftreets, is very great ; I liave met with none that exceeds 
it in this refpeft. 1 went in the evening to tlie theatre, which is new, but not flriking ; 
and not in any refpect to be namci wiili that of Bourdeaux, or even Nantes; nor is 
the general magnificence of the town at ail equal to Bourdeaux ; the new buildings are 
neither fo extenfive, nor fo good— the number of fliips in the port not to be compared, 
and the port itfelf is a horfe-pond, compared with the Garonne. 20 miles. 

'Fhe 5th. Marfeiiles is abfolutely exempt from the reproaches I have fo often cart on 
others for want of newfpapers. 1 brcakfaflcd at the Gale d’ Acajou amidfl many. De- 
liver my letters, and receive information concerning commerce ; but I am difappointed 
of one 1 expected for Monf. I'Abbe Raynal, the celebrated author. At the table d’htkc, 
the Count de Mirabeau, both here and at Aix, a topic of convorlation ; I expefted to 
have found him mare popular, from the extravagancies committed in his favour in Pro- 
vence and at Marfeiiy s; they confider him merely as a politician of great abilities, 
whofe principles are Ijf.vourable to theirs ; as to his private charader, they think they 
have nothing to do v^iih it ; and affert, that they had much rather truft to a rogue of 
abilities, than put any confidence in an honeft man of no talents; not, however, mean- 
ing to affert, that Monf. de Mirabeau deferved any fuch appellation. They fay he has 
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an eftate in Provence. I obferved, that I was glad to hear he had property : for in 
fuch revolutions, it was a neceffary hold on a man, that he will not drive every thing 
to confufion, in order to poflefs a confcqaencc and importance which cannot attend 
him in peaceable and quiet times. But to be at Marfeilles without feeing Abbe Ray- 
nal, one of the undoubted precurfors of the prefent revolution in France, would be 
mortifying. Having no time to wait longer for letters, I totdc the refolution to intro- 
duce myfelf. He was at the houfe of his friend Monf. Bertrand. I told thc Abbe my 
fiiuation : and with that eafe and politenefs which flows from a man*S' knowledge of 
the world, he replied, that he was always happy to be of ufe to any gentleman of my 
nation ; and, turning to his friend, laid, here alfo is one. Sir, who lotfes the Engiifh, 
and underftands their language. In coaverfing on agriculture, which I had mentioned 
as the objefl: of my journey, they both expreffed their furprife to find, by accounts 
rpparently authentic, that we import^ great quantities of wheat, inftead of exporting 
as we formerly did ; and defired to know, if this were really the cafe, to what it was 
to be afet^d : and reevrring, at the fame time, to the Mercure de France for a ftate- 
ment of fbf export and import of com, they read it as a quotation from Mr. Arthur 
Young. This gave me the opportunity of faying, that I was the perfon, and it proved 
a lucky introduction j for it was not poifibk to be received with more politenefs, or 
with more offers of fervice and .aflEif^oe. I explained, that the change had taken 
place in confeqiTence of a vaft increafe of population, a caufe ftiil increanng more ra- 
pidly than ever.— .We had an 'interefting converfation on the agriculture of France, 
and on the prefent fituation of afiairs, which they both think going on badly ; are 
convinced of the neceflity of an upper houfe in the legiflaturc, and dread nothing 
more than a mere democratical government, which they deem a fpecies of re- 
public, ridiculous for fuch a kingdom as France. I faid that I had often re- 
flected with amazement, that Monfieur Necker did not alfemble the dates in fuch 
a form, and under fuch regulations, as would have naturally led to adopt the 
conditution of England, free from the few faults which time has difeovered in it. 
On which Monf. Bertrand gave me a pamphlet he had publifhed, addrelTed to his 
friend Abbe Rayival, propofing feveral circumftances in the Englifh conditution to be 
adopted in that of France. Monf. TAbbc Raynal remarked, that the American revo- 
lution had brought the French one in its train : I obferved, that if the refult in France 
ihould be liberty, that revolution had proved a blefling to the world, but much more 
fo to England than to America. This they both thought fuch.a paradox^ that I explain- 
ed it by remarking, that I believed the profperity which England had enjoyed fince the 
peace, not only much exceed that of any od^ fimilar period, but alfo that of any 
other country, in any period fince the edabliihmefut of the European monarchies : a 
faCt that was fupported by the increafe of population, of confumpdon, of indudry, 
of navigation. Chipping, and failors : by the alimentation and improvement of agricuf- 
ture, manufadonea, imd commerce} and iti. a peculiar mafs and aggjregate, flowing 
from the whole, the rifllhg eafe and felicity of the people. I mendonejt^e authentic 
documents pad public rcgidere whidi fupported fuch a re|NefentadQ4f ' and I found, 
that Abbd Raynai, who attended olo&ly*to what 1 faid, had pot heard of 

thefe circumdances, iu'whidi he is not fingular; fot I have tk/ot. met wilb'4' fingle per- 
fon in France > acquainted with them; yet they unquedioham forni oaie of the 
mod remarkable and dngular experiments in the fcience of |NS|i^ that the world has 
feen } for a people to lofe an empire-thirteen provinces, and to gain, by that lofs, an 
increafe of wealth, felicity, and power ! When will the obvious concluflons, to be 
drawn from that prodigious event, be adopted ? that all tranfmarine, or didant domi- 
voL. m o o nions. 
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nions, are fources of weaknefs : and that to renounce them would be wifdom. Ap^ 
ply this in France to St. Domingo, in Spam to Peru, or m England to Bengal, and 
mark the ideas and the replies that are excited. I have no doubt, however, of the 
fact. I complimented him on his generous gift to tlie Ibciety of agriculture at Paris, 
of 1200 livres for a premium ; he laid they had thanked him, not in the ufual form, 
by the fccretary figning alone, but had every one prefent figned it. He faid, that he 
ihould do the fame by the academics of fcicnces and belles Icttres ; and he has given the 
fame fum to the academies at Marfcillcs, for a premium relative to their commerce. 
He faid alfo, that he had formed a plan he Ihould execute when he has faved money 
enough, which'is to expend, by means of thefociety of agriculture, 1200 livres a year 
in purchafmg models of all the ufeful implements of hulbandry to be found in other 
countries, efpecially in England, and to fpread them over France. The idea is an ex- 
cellent one, and merits great praife ; yet it is to be queftioned, whether the effeft would 
anfwer the expence. Give the tool itfelf to a farmer, and he will not know how to 
ufe it, or will be too much prejudiced to like it ; a model he will ftill lels take trouble to 
copy. Gentlemen farming every where their own lands, with enthufiafm and paflion 
for the art, would apply and ufe thofc models j but I fear that none fuch are to be 
found in France. The fpirit and purfuits of gentlemen muft be changed from their 
prefent frivolous turns, before any fuch thing could be elFefted. He approved of my 
recommending turnips and potatoes ; but faid, that good forts were wanted ; and men- 
tioned a trial he had made hinifelf, a comparifon of the EngHlli and Provencal pota- 
toes in making bread, and the Englifli produced one-third more flour than the French. 
—Among other caufes of bad huftandry in France, he named the illegality of ufury j 
at prefent moneyed people in the country locked it up, inflcad of lending it for im- 
provement. Thefe fentimentsof a juftly celebrated writer do him honour ; and it was 
pleafmg to me to find, that he gave attention to objefts which have ahnoil; monopoli- 
zed mine; and yet morefo to find, that though not young, he is in good fpirits ; and 
likely to live many years to enlighten the world by the produffious of a pen that has 
never been employed but for the benefit of the human fpccies. 

The 8th. To Cuges. For three or four miles the road leads through rows of baf- 
tides and walls ; it is made of powdered white ftone, and without exception, the 
moft dufty I ever faw ; the vines, for twenty rods on each fide, were like a drefled 
head; the country all mountains of rock, with poor pines. — Uninterefting and ugly ; 
the plains, of no great breadth, are covered with vines and olives. Meet capers firft 
at Cuges. At Aubagne, I dined on fix difhes, not bad, a defert, and a bottle of 
wine, for 24s. and by myfelf too, for there was no table d’hote. What Monf. Du- 
tens could mean by calling the poll houfe at Cuges a good auberge, is inexplicable ; 
it is a miferable hole, in which I have one of the beft rooms, without glafs to the win- 
duws. 21 miles. 

The 9th. The country to Toulon is more interefting ; the mountains are bolder ; 
the fea adds to the view ; and there is one pafliage among the rocks, where are fiib- 
lime features. Nine-tenths are wafle mountain, and a wretched country of pines, box, 
and miferable aromatics, in fpite of the climate. Near Toulon, elpecially at Olioules, 
there are pomegranate in the hedges,, with fruit as large as nonpareils; they have a 
few oranges alfo. Ifie bafon of Toulon with ranges of three deckers, and other large 
men of war, with a qflay of file and bufinefs, are tine. The town has nothing that de- 
ferves dcfcripiion ; the great .md only thing that is worth feeing, the dock-yard, I could 
not fee, yet I had letters ; but the regulation forbidding it, as at Bred, all applications 
were vain.— i 5 miles. 7 
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The 10th. Lady Craven has'fent me upon a - wild chafe to Hycres — one would 
think this country, from hcr’s and many otlier deferiptions, was all a garden ; but it 
lias been praifed much beyo- i its merit. The vale is every where richly cultivated, 
and planted with olives a a vines, with a mixture of fotno mulberries, figs, and 
other fruit trees. 'I’lie h’.is are cither rocks, or fpread with a poor vegetation of 
evergreens, pints, lenti*^ as, &.c. The vale, though I'eattered with w'hite baftides 
which animate the i'ceni'. yet betrays that poverty in the robe of nature, which always 
oflends the eye where olives and fruits form the principal cloathing. Every view is 
meagre, on comparilbn with the rich foliage of our northern forcfls. The only fm- 
gular features arc thi orange and lemon trees ; tiu’v here tlirlve in the open air, are 
of a great fize, and render every garden intoiviling to thofc who travel to the Ibuth ; 
but laft winter’s froll h;.s lltorn them of their glory. They are all fo nearly deftroyed 
as to be cut almoll to the root, or to the trunk, biit are in general fliooting again. I 
conjedlure that ihefe irees, even when in health and foliage, however they may be 
feparatcly taken, add but little to the general of a view. They are all in gardens, 
mixed with walls and honfes, and confequently lofe much beauty as the part of a 
landfcape. Lady Craven’s tour fent me to the chapel of Notre Dame de confolation, 
and to the hills 1 'ading to Monf. Glapicre dc St. Tropes ; and I alked for father Lau- 
rent, who was, however, very little fenfible of the honour llie had done him. d'he 
views from the hiils on both fidcs of the town are moderate. The illands Portecroix, 
Pourcurolle, and Levant, (the ncareft joined -to the continent by a caufeway and falt- 
marfli, which they call a pond,) the hills, mounts, rocks, all are naked. The pines 
that fpread on fome of them have not a much better effect than gorfe. The verdure 
of the vale is hurt by the hue of the olives. There is a fine outline to the views j but 
for a climate, where vegetation is the chief glory, it is poor and meagre ; and does 
not refrefli the imagination with the idea of a thick ffiade againff the rays of an ardent 
fun. I can hear of 110 cotton in Provence, which has been reported in feveral books; but 
the date and piftachio fucceed : the myrtle is indigenous every where, and the jafminum, 
commune, and fruticans. In I’lfle de Levant is the genifla candefeens, and the teu- 
crium herba poma. Returning from my ride to the hotel de Necker, the landlord 
ivorried me with a lift of Englilh that pafs the winter at Hyeres ; there are many houfes 
built for letting, from two to fix louis a month, including all the furniture, linen, ne- 
ceflary plate, &c. Moft of thefe houfes command the .profpeft of the vale and the 
fea ; and if they do not feel the vent de bize, I ihould fuppofe it muft be a fine winter 
climate. In December, January, and February perhaps it may not incommode them, 
but does it not in March and April ? There is a table d’hote, very well ferved, at the 
hotel de Necker in winter, at 4 livres a-head each meal. View the King’s garden here, 
which may be ten or twelve acres, and nobly productive in ail the fruits of the climate, 
its crop of oranges only laft year was 21,000 livrcs (gi8I. *5s.) Oranges at Hyeres 
have produced as far as two louis each tree. Dine with Monk de St. Cefaire, who 
has a pretty new built houfe, a noble garden walled in, and an eftate around it, which 
he would fell or let. He was fo obliging as to give me, with Dr. Battaile, much ufe« 
ful information concerning the agriculture and produce of this country. In the even- 
ing return to Toulon. ^34 miles. ? 

The 1 ith. The arrangement of my journey in Italy occup»d fome attention. I 
had been often informed, and by men that have travelled mucl\in Italy, that I muft 
not think of going thither with my one-horfe chaife. To watch my horfc being fed 
would, they afflired me, take up abundantly too much time, and if it . were omitted, 
with relpeft to ay, as well as oats, both would be equally ftolen. There are alfo 
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parts of Italy where travelling alone, as 1 did, would be very unfafe, from the number 
of robbers that infeil the roaihs. Perfiiadecl by the opiniims of perfons, who 1 fup- 
pnfe mud' know much b 'tter than myfelf,! had determined to fell my mare and chaife, 
and travel in Italy by the veturini, who are to be had it feems every where, and at 
a cheap rate. At Aix they oilereil me ft»r b nh 20 louic ; at Marfeilles, eighteen : fo 
the furtlier I went 1 expected the price would fink ; but to get out of the hands of 
the aubergilb s, and tlie gare nts ircciiries, who expeiiled every where to make a pro- 
perty of me, 1 had it drawn into tiie Itreet at 'I’oulon, w'ith a large label, written a ven- 
dre, and the price 25 louis : they had colt me at Paris 32. My plan fucceeded, 
and I fold theiirfor 22 ; they had brought me above twelve hundred miles, but yet 
were a cheap bargain to an officer who was the purchafer. I had next to confider the 
method to get to Nice; and will it be believed, that from Marfeilles with a hundred 
thoufand fouls, and Toulon with thirty thoufund, lying in the great road to Antibes, 
Nice, and Italy, there is no diligence or regular voiture ? A gentleman at the table 
d’hote afl'ured me, they alked him 3 louis for a place in a voiture to Antibes, and to wait 
till fome other perl'on v/ould give three more for another feat. To a perfon accuf- 
tomed to the infinity of machines tliat fly about England, in all direddions, this mull 
appear hardly credible. Such great cities in France have not the hundredth part of 
connexion and communication with each other that much inferior places enjoy with 
us : a furc proof of their deficiency in confumption, activity, and auimation. A gen- 
tleman who knew every part of Provence well, and had been from Nice to Toulon, 
by fea, advifetl me to take the common barque, for one day, from Toulon, that I 
might at lealt pafs the ifles of Hycres ; I told him I had been at Hyeres, and leen the 
coad. 1 had feeii nothing, he faid, if 1 had not feen them, and the coall from the fea, 
which was the finell objedl in all Provence ; that it would be but one day at fea, as I 
might land at Cavalero, and take mules for Frejus; and that I (houlJ lofe nothing, 
as the common rout was the fume as what I had feen, mountains, vines, and olives. 
His opinion prevailed, and I fpoke to the Captain of the barque for my paflage to Ca- 
valero. 

The 1 2th. At fix in the morning, on board the barque. Captain J.ilToirs, of An- 
tibes ; the weather was delicious ; and the paflage out of the harbour df Toulon, and 
its great bafon, beautiful and interelling. Apparently it is impoflible to imagine a 
harbour more completely fccurc and land-locked. The inner one, contiguous to the 
quay, is large, and feems formed by art; a range of mole, which it is buili on, fepa- 
rating it from the great bafon. Only one fliip can enter at a time, but it could con- 
tain a fleet. There are now lying, moored in two ranges, one (hip, the Commerce 
of Marfeilles, of 130 guns, the finell fliip in the French Navy, and feventeen others 
of 90 guns each, with feveral fmaller : in the great bafon, whicli is two or three miles 
acrofs, you feem abfolutely inciofed by high lands, and it is only on the moment of 
quitting it, that you can guefs where the outlet is, by which you are conne£leJ with 
the fea. The town, the fliipping, the high mountain, which rifes immediately above 
it, the hills, covered with plantations, and fpread every where with baftides, unite to 
form a ftriking coup cTocil. But as to the ifles of Hyeres and the fine views of the 
coafl, which I was tcf enjoy, my informant could have no eyes, tir 'was abfolutely 
without taile : they aK, as well as all the coall, mireral)ly barren rocks and hills, with 
pines only to give anjT idea of vegetation. If it were not fora few folitary houfes, with 
here and there a fquare patch of cultivation to change the colour of the mountains, I 
Ihould have imagined that this coall mull have borne a near refemble to thofe of New 
Zealand, or New Holland— dark, gloomy, and lilcntj— a favage fombre air fpread 
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over the whole. The pines, and ever-green (hrubs, that cover the greateft part, cover 
it with more gloom than verdure. Landed at night at Cavalero, which 1 expected to 
have found a little town ; but it conlifts of three houfes only, and a more wreiclied 
place not to be imagined. They fpread a matirafs on a Itone floor for me, for bed t’l:. / 
had none ; after ftarving all day, they had nothing but dale eggs, bad bread, and wo; io 
wine ; and as to the mules which were to take me to Frejus, there w as iteiihcr horfe, 
afs, nor mule in the place, and but four oxen for ploughing the grou;id. I was thus in 
a pretty fituation, and mud have gone on by lea to Antibes, for \vl;ich alfo the wind 
gave tokens of being contrary, if the captain had not protnifed me two of his men to 
carry my baggage to a village two leagues off, where mules were certainly to be had, 
with which comfort 1 betook myfelf to my mattrefs.-- 24 miles. 

The i3th. The captain fent three lailors; one a Corfican, anothi-r a mongrel Ita- 
lian, and the third, a Pr(n'cn9al ; among the three, there was not French etiough for 
half an hour’s convcrlaiion. We croHed the mountains, and wandered by crooked 
unknown paths, and beds of torrents, and then found the village of Gaflaug on the 
top of a mountain, which, however, was more than a league from that to which we 
intended to go. Here the I'ailurs' refrt lhcd tlv mielvrs, two with wine, but the third 
never drank any thing except water. 1 afked if he had equal ftreiigfh with tlic others 
that dratik wine ? Yes, they replied, as llrorig for his fize as any other man : 1 ra- 
ther think, that I fliall not foon find an Englifli failor who will ni;!ke the experiment. 
No milk; I breakfaded on grapes, rye bread, and bad wine. Mules w'cre reportt.d to 
abound at this village, or rather that which we miffed ; but the mader of the only two 
wc could hear of being abfent, 1 had no other reJource than agreeing with a man to 
take my baggage on an afs, and myfelf to walk a league further, to Sf. Tropes, for 
which he demanded three livres. In two hours reached that tow'ii, which is prettily 
fituateil, and tolerably well built, on tlic banks of a tioble itilct of the foa. From 
Cavalero hither, the country is all mountain, eighteen twentieths of it cewered with 
pines, or a poor wildernefs of evergreen flirubs, rocky and miferable. Crois the in- 
let, which is more than a league wide; ; the ferrymen had been on boarel a king’s fhip, 
and complained heavily of their treatment — but faid that now they were free men, they 
Ihould be well treated ; and in cafe of a war, they Ihould pay the Englifli by a different 
account — it w'ould now be man to man ; before it was five men fighting with Haves, 
Land at St. Maxime, and there hire two mules and a guide to Frejus. T he country 
the fame mountainous and rocky defert of pines and lentifeus; but towards Freje?, 
fomc arbutus. Very little culture before the plain near Frejus. 1 paffed to-day thirty 
miles, of which five are not cultivated. The wholecoaft of Provence is nearly the fame 
defert; yet the climate would give, on all thefe mountain.'^, producUons valuable; for feed- 
ing flieep and cattle; but they are incumbered wirli flirubs abfolutely worthlels. 'I'hc 
effect of liberty had better appear in their cultivation, than on the decks of a man of 
war. -30 miles. 

'Ihe 14th. Staid at Frejus to refl: myfelf; — to examine the neighbourhood, which, 
however, contains noii;ing-and to arrange my journey to Nice. At Frejus arc re- 
mains of an amphitheatie and aquedud;. On enquiring for a voiture to go poll, I 
found there was no fuch thing to be had ; fo 1 had no refource but mu’es, I employ- 
ed the gar9on d’ccuric (lor a poflmalter thinks himfelf of too m\^h coniVcpience 10 take 
the leait trouble), and he report* d, that I fhould be well fer^d for twelve livres to 
Eltrellcs; this price for ten miles, on a mifera- le mule, was a very entertaining idea; 
1 bid him half the money ; he aflured me he had named the lowed price, and ieft rne, 
certainly thinking me fafe iu his clutches. 1 took a walk round the town to gather fmne 

plants 
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^plants fhat were in blolTom, and meeting a woman with an afs-load of grapes, t aiked 
her employment ; and found, by help of an interpret.”* lOat flie carried grapes from 
vineyards for hire. I propofed loading her afs to El^ lies with my baggage — and de- 
manded her price. — 40 fols. I will give it. Broal. ji day appointed ; and I returned to 
the inn, at Icaft an oecononiill, faying lolivr^ »y my walk. 

I'h ' 25th. Myfelf, my female, and her at. jogged merrily over th'" tnountains ; the 
only mistortune was, we did not know one word of each oth language ; I could 
juft diUover that flie had a hulband and three children. 1 it to know if he w'cre a 
good hulband, and if Ihe loved him very much ; but ouf -guage failed in fuch ex- 
planations — it was no matter ; her afs was to do iny ' .iinefs and not her tongue. 
At Eftrelles i took poll horfes j it is a fmgle houfc, and j women with affes to be had, 
or I fhoulJ have preferred them. It is not cafy for t j to deferibe, how agreeable a 
walk of ten or fifteen miles is to a man who walks wt’ afu r fitting a thoufand in a car- 
riage. To day’s journey all through the fame bad oun ry, mountain beyond moun- 
tain, incumbered with worthlefs evergreens, and lot < ne mile in twenty cultivated. 
The only relief is the gardens at GralTe, where fingi lar exertions are made. Rofes are 
a great article for the famous otter, all of which 1 5 commonly fuppofed to come from 
Bengal. They fay that filtcen hundred flowers go to a Angle drop ; twenty flowers 
fell for one fol, and an ounce of the otter 400 livres (lyl. 10s.). Tuberofes, &c. are 
alfo cultivated for perfumes in iinmenfe quantities, for Paris and London. Rofemary, 
lavender, bergamot, and oranges, are here capital articles ofcultuie. Half Europe is 
lupplied with elTcnces from hence. Cannes is prettily fiuiatcd, clofe on the fhore with 
the ifles of St. Marguerite, where is a dcteftable ftate prifon, about two miles OS', and 
a diftant boundary of the Eftrelles mountains, with a bold broken outline. Thcfe 
mountains are barren to excefs. iVt all the villages fince Toulon, at Frejus, Eftrelles, 
&c. I afked for milk, but no fuch thing to be had, not even of goats or llieep ; the 
cows are all in -the higher mountains ; and as to butter, the landlord at Eftrelles told 
me, it was a contraband commodity that came from Nice. Good heaven! —what an 
idea northern people, have, like myfelf, before I knew better, of a fine fun and a deli- 
cious climate, as it is called, that gives myrtles, oranges, lemons, pomegranates, jaf- 
tnins, and aloes, in the hedges ; yet are fuch countries, if irrigation be wanted, the 
verieft deferts in the world I On the inoft miferable trafts of our heaths and moors, 
you will find butter,* milk, and cream; give me that which will feed a cow, and let 
oranges remain in Provence. The fault, however, is in the people more than the cli- 
mate ; and as the people have never any faults (till they become the mafters), all is 
the effedf of government. The arbutus, lauruilinus, ciftus, and Spanifli broom, are 
found fcattered about the waftes. Nobody in the inn but a merchant of Bourdeaux 
returning home from Italy ; we fupped together, and had a good deal of converfation, 
not uninterefting ; he was melancholy to think, he faid, what a fad reputation the 
French revolution has wherever he has been in Italy. Unhappy France! was his fre- 
quent ejaculation. He made many inquiries of me, and faid, his letters confirmed my 
accounts ; the Italians feemed all convinced that the rivalry of France and England 
was at an end, and that the Englilh would now have it in their power amply to revenge 
the American war, by'feizing St. Domingo, and indeed all the poffeflions the French 
have out of France itfe^. 1 laid the idea was a pernicious one, and fo contrary to the 
perfonal interefts of xhf men who governed England, that it was not to be thought of. 
He replied, that if we aid not do it, we fibould be marvellonfly forbearing, and fet an 
example of political purity fuflicient to eternize that part of our national charafler, in 
which the world thought us mol): deficient, njoderation. He complained bitterly of 
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the eondud of tertain leaders of the National AlTembly^ who feemed to be determinetF 
on a bankruptcy, and perhaps a nvil war.>— — 2j2 miles. 

The i6th. At Cannes I was quite without a choice^ no poft*houfe, carriage, nor 
horfes, nor mules to let ; I was therefore forced again to take refuge in a woman and 
her afs. At hve in the mornmg I walked to Antibes. This line of nine miles is chief* 
Iv cultivated, but the mountains rife (u immediately, that, in a general idea, all is wafle. 
Antibes, bemg a irtmtier town, is regularlyTorrified ; the mole is pretty, and the view 
from it pkafing. Take a pod-chaife to Nice; cro&jjhe Var, and bid adieu )Ebr the 
preleut to France The approach to Nice is pleafmg. The firft approach to that 
country fo long and juhly celebrated, that has produced thofe who have conquered, 
and thofe who have decorated the world, fills the bofom with too many throbbW 
ings to permit a nulh, a ftone, a clod to be uiiintercfiing. Qor percipient fectdlm 
expanded ; We wifi) to enjoy ; and then all is attention, and willingnefs to be pleai^. 
The approach marks a murilhing town $ new buildings, the never-fiiiUng proof of 
profpei^^ numerous. Pafi many gardens fulfaf oranges. Arrive in time for dinner 
at the tahte d*hdte. Hotel de Quatre Nations* and agree with the toal^r of it for my 
apartment, which is exceedingly good, and dinner and fupper at five Kedmoptefe fivreX 
a-day, thatis five ifiiUlngs. Here 1 am, then, in the midfi of another people^ hltngtt^|e, 
lovereignty, and cDunCty>-«OBe of the moments of a man's life that will always be im 
terefting, becaufe all the fprings of curiofity and attention arc on the ftretch. SeveraF 
Frenchmen, but more Italians, at the table d*h6tc ; and the French revolution only 
talked of. The Frenchmen all in iavour of it, and the Italians all againfi it, and abfo* 


lute Motors in the argument.— —25 miles. 

The 17th. I have no lettcis for Nice; and therefore, knowing nothing oftheinfides 
of the houfes, I muft be content with what meets the eye. The new par^ of the town is 
very well built ; the ftreets flrait and broad. Uhe fea-view is fine, and for enjoying it 
m greater perfeftion, they have an admirable contrivance, which I have feen no where 
elfe. A row of low houfes forming one fide pf a ftreet, a quarter of a mile long, hap 
fiat roofs, which are covered with a fluceo fioor, forming a noble terrace, open Imme. 
diatcly to the Tea, laifcd above tlik dht and annoyance of a ftreet, and ^ually free from 
the fand and fiiingle of a bcach. Athene ^ lEbme finjcly fituated lodging»houfe8. The 
walk tins terrace affords is, in fine weather, dlSdous. The' fquare is haadfome, and' 
the woiks which iuim the port are well h >s fmall and difficult to enter, ex- 

cept lu favourable weather ; admits fh^ of near hundred tons ; yef, though free, 
has but an inconfidciable trade. Thf number of new ftreets and houfrs bmming at 
prefent is an unequivocal proof that the place is chiefly on thp- account of . 

the refort of ford^ers, {nrinf ipally Englifli, who Pafr the vnnter here, ioF the 
and pleafure of tho dimate. They are difiaaUywHMttiO^ ar prefent, with the news t|w 
the difturbahces InFmnce will,prevebtmahy of from coming tl^ uMey,. 

but they have Cpufolatbn in expeainiga* gtoat rdWt of 
there WOBF IfOgliA* and ninoFrendi T ^hk wintm’4 

Englilit, anA Ai Um tt^Us dl^dte iaformea, that I muft ' 


poit f(Ur confuiis tlie proper perfon ta!n|P^ 

to. 1 that it was a miftake, ther4|ipi^ 

want ^ in tit ^eiild readily gWvl^ JSiJJr 


name to betray p^\to t^ie, 

any 

marked, that the gardens here, and mixture of half garden and half mrm, were rather 
Angular, and if 1 called on him in the evening, he would walk and Ihew me fome. I 

accepted 
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accepted his obliging invitation, and when I went again, met a Colonel Refs, a gentle- 
man from Scotland, fecond in command in the King of Sardinia’s marine, and at pre« 
fent in chief : having been much in Sardinia, I made fome enquiries of him concerning 
that ifland, and the circumflanccs he inftanced were curious. The intemperia is fo pre- 
valent in fummer, from the quantity of evaporating water leaving mud expofed to the 
fun, as to be death to a ftranger ; but in winter it is a good climate. The foil wonder- 
fully rich and fertile, but vaft plains that would produce any thing are uncultivated. 
He has paft one line of fifty miles by thirty, all plain and the land good, yet without one 
houfe, and mollly a ncglcfted defert. The people are wretched, and deplorably ig- 
norant : there are diftridts, he has been informed, where there are olives, and the fruit 
left rotting under the trees, for want of knowing how to make oil. In general, there 
are nb roads, and no inns. When a traveller, or oiher perfon, goes into tlic ifland, he 
is recommended from convent to convent, or cure to cure, fome of whom are at the'ir 
cafe ; you are fure to be well entertained, and at no otlicr oxpence than a trifle to the 
fervants. The plenty of game and wdld-fowl great. The horfes are fmall, but excel- 
lent ; all ftallions. One has been known to be rode four-and-twenty hours without 
drawing bit. I demanded to what could be at:ributed fuch a neglected (late of the 
ifland ? To government, I fuppofe ? By no means ; government has manifefled every 
difpofition to fet things on a better footing. It certainly arifes from the feudal rights of 
the nobility, keeping the people in a (late of comparative flavery. They are too wretched 
to have the inducement to induftry. Such is the cafe at prefent in many other coun- 
tries bcfidcs Sardinia. When 1 fee and hear of the abominable depredations and enor- 
mities committed by the French peafants, I deteft the democratical principles; when I 
fee or hear of fucli waftes as are found in Sardinia, I abhor the ariftocratical ones. 
Accompany Mr. Green to view fome gardens, which have a luxuriance of vegetation, 
by means of watering, that makes them objeds worth attention ; but the great produd, 
and a mod valuable one it is, are oranges and lemons ; chiefly the former, and a few 
bergamots for curiofity. We examined the garden of a nobleman, fomething under 
two acres of land, that produces thirty louis d’or a-year in oranges only, befides all the 
crops of common vegetables. 'J'he great value of thefc produds, fuch is the perverfity 
of human life, is the exad reafon why fuch gardens would be deteftable to me, if under 
the occonomical r.ianagcment of the gcnti7 of Nice. An acre of garden forms an objed 
of fome confuquence in the income of a nobleman who, in point of fortune, is reckoned 
in good circumflances, if he has 1501.10 200I. a year. Thus the garden, which with 
.us is an objed of pleafure, is here one of ceconoiny and income, circumflances that are 
incompatible. It is like a well furnifhed room in a man’s houfe, which he lets to a lodg- 
ger. They fell their oranges fo flridly, that they cannot gather one to eat. A certain 
momentary and carclefs confiimption is a part of the convenience and agreeablen is d 
a garden ; a fyftcm, which thus conftrains the confiimption, deftroys all the plcafurc. 
Oranges may certainly be fold with as much propriety as corn or timber, but then let 
them grow at a diflance from the houfe ; that open apartment of a rcfidence, which we 
call a garden, fliould be free from the fhackle of a contrad, and the feene of plculure, 
not profit. 

The I flth. Walked fo Villc Franche, another little fca-port of the King of Sardinia’s, 
on the other fide of the mountain, to the call of Nice. Call on Mr. Green, the conful, 
who has given me l^rs to Genoa, Alexandria, and Padoua ; he has behaved with fo 
friendly an attentio^ that 1 cannot omit acknowledging warmly his civilities. Learn 
this morning frorafAim that Lord Briftol is fomewhere in Italy, and that Lady Erne is 
probably at Turin ; my ftars will not be propitious if I do not fee them both. 


The 
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The i9tli. I have now waited two days merely for the means of getting away ; I can 
go either by a felucca to Genoa, or with a vetturino to Turin ; and there is fo much for 
and againii both fchemes, that priority of departure is as good a motive for a preference 
as any other. If I go by Genoa to Milan, 1 fee Genoa and a part of its territory, which 
is much, but I lofe fixty miles of fuperl> irrigation, from Cloni to Turin, and I lofe the 
line of country between Turin and Milan, which I am told is better than that bctw'ecn 
Genoa and Milan •, as to Turin itfelf, 1 fhould fee it in my return. But here is I.uigi 
Tonini, a vettunno, from Coni, who fets out on Monday morning for Turin, which de- 
cides me ; fo with Mr. Green’s kind afliftance I have bargained with him to take me 
thither for feven French crowns. He has got two officers in the Sardinian fervice, and 
is not to wait longer for filling the third place. We have every day, at the table 
d’hote, a Florentine Abbe, who has been a wonderful traveller — no man names a coun- 
try which he has not traverfed ; and he is fingular in never having made a note, making 
rather a boafl: that his memory retains every particular he would wilh to know, even 
to numbers corrcftly. The height and meafures of the pyramids of Egypt, of St. 
Peter s church at Rome, and St. Paul’s at London, &c. with the exaft length and 
breadth of every fine ftrect in Europe, he has at his tongue’s end. He is a great critic 
in the beauty of cities; and he claffes the four fineft in the world thus, 1. Rome.— 
a. Naples. — 3. Venice. — 4. London. Being a little inclined to the marvellous, in the 
idea of an old Piedmontefc colonel, a knight of St. Maurice, a plain and unaffefted cha- 
raftcr, and apparently a very worthy man ; is piqued at the authority of Signore Ab- 
bate, to the amufement of the company. 

The 20th, Sunday. Mr. Conful Green continues his friendly attentions to the lafl: ; I 
dined, by invitation, with him to-day ; and, for the honour of Piedmontefe grazing, ate 
as fine, fwcet, and fat a piece of roalt beef as I would ever wilh to do in England, and 
fuch as would not be feen at the table d’hote at the quatre nations in feven years— if in 
feven ages. An Englilh mafter and miftrefs of the tabic, with roaft beef, plumb pud- 
ding, and porter, made me drop for a moment the idea of the formidable dillance that 
feparated me from England. Unknown and unrecommended at Nice, I expeded nothing 
but what could be fhot flying in any town; but I found in Mr. Green, both hofpitality, and 
fomething too friendly to call politenefs. In the evening we had another walk among gar. 
dens, and converfed with fome of the proprietors on prices, produds, &c. The dc- 
feription Mr. Green gives me of the climate of Nice in the winter is the mod inviting 
that can be imagined ; a clear blue expanfe is conltantly over head, and a fun warm 
enough to be exhilarating, but not hot enough to be difagrecable. But, Sir, the vent 
de bize ! We are Ihcltered from it by the mountains ; and as a proof that this climate 
is by far more mild than where you have felt that wind, the oranges and lemons which 
we have in fuch profufion will not thrive cither in Genoa or Provence, except in a very 
few fpots, Angularly Iheltered like this. He remarked, that Dr. Smollet, in his deferip- 
lion, has done great injufiice to the climate, and even againft the feelings of his own 
crazy conftitution ; for he never was fo well after he left Nice as he had been at it, and 
made much intereft with Lord Shelburne to be appointed conful, who told him, and not 
without fome foundation, that he would on no account be fuch an enemy to a man of 
genius ;— that he had libelled the climate of Nice fo feverely, that if he were to go again 
thither the Niflards would certainly knock him on the head. Mr. Green has feeji hay 
made, and well made, at Chrifimas. v 

The 2 1 ft. Commenced my firft Italian journey ; of my two militSry companions, one 
was as ftupid as a brick-bat, and the other too lively for me : — there ^ few things more 
repugnant to roy nerves than the vivacity of inanity ; I am not young enough for it. 
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Here was alio a friar, who made no coinpenfation for the deficiencies of his countrymen : 
— low, vulgar, and ignorant ; could fpeak no French, and but liitlc Italian : I looked in 
vain for fo many of his Picdinontele words in my d.'i'lionary, that I was loon tired of 
following him. We dined at Scareno, and flept at Sofpollo, at both which places we 
joined jhe company of another vclturino, confdiing of the Piedmmuefe colonel I had 
met at the table d’hote, his brother an abbe, and another abbe a friend, all well bred 
polite men, who were ver) attentive to me as a foreigner, and hud great rcadinefs to 
tinfwer all my enquiries : 1 reaped a good deal of information from their converlation. 
'I'hc three firit days of this journey are employed in eroding three mountains ; to- lay 
we palled the Col dc Prufs. The features in the heights are interelling, wild, and great. 
The defevnt to Sofpello is jiidlurefque 26 miles. 

'r.he 22d. My friend, the old Piixlmontefe cohniel, commends the F.nglini charadler 
greatly, wlicn it is truly Fngldh ; that is, as 1 guefied by his explanations, when it is 
not a liurryin;';, buflling, expenlive young man of great fortune, againll whom he threw 
out fame feverc rcfleftions. He defired my name, and where I lived in Kn ;land, 
which he begged me to write dow'n for him ; and commended very much the objedt of 
my journey, w’hich appeared fo extraordinary to him, tliat he could not help putiiug 
many quellions. I’he mountain we eroded to-day is yet more favage than that of yef- 
terday j much of it wild and even fublinie. The little town of Saorgio and its caille are 
iitiiated moll romantically, fluck againft the fide of a mountain, like a fwallow’s neft 
againlf the fide of a houfe. I had no opportunity of afking liow many necks are broken 
in a year, in going peaceably to and fro ; but the blacknefs of this town, and the total 
want of glafs, make it gloomy as well as romantic ; indeed the view of all thefe moun- 
tain-towns, where there may be fo much happinefs with fo little appearance of it, is for- 
bidding. Tende, which is the capital of a tlilfricf, and gives name to this great ridge of 
mountain (Col de Tende,) is a horrid place of this fort, with a vile inn 5 all black, dirty, 
Ainking, and no glafs. 30 miles. 

The 23d. Out by four in the morning, in the dark, in order to crofs the Col de 
Tende as loon after break of day as polfiblc, a necclTary precaution they fay, as the 
wind is then tnofl quiet ; if there be any llomi, the palfage is dangerous, and even iin- 
pradlicable j not fo much from height as from fituation, in a draught of wind between 
Piedmont and the Tea. The pafs in the rocks, for fome difiance before mounting the 
hill, is I'ublimc ; hemmed in among fuch enormous mountains and rocks, that they iv- 
ininded me a liitle of the amazing pafs in the P)rences, but an; much inferior to ii. In. 
the face of one of them is a long infeription to the honour of Vidor Amadeus III. for 
making ihe road ; and near it an old one, purporting that the eleventh duke of Savoy 
made the old road, to conne d I’icdmnnt and Nice, a proprie fpef.' con tutla diligenz.;. 
This old road is palfabie b)’ mules only, and is that by which Mr. Diitcns pafied tlie Cwl 
de Tende. 1 lha'i oblerve once for all, that the new one is a molt ufefui and princely 
undertaking. From within a few miles of Nice, where it is not finifhed, to Limon coll: 


,,5Co..s:o livres, (173,00c].) It \.inds prodigioufly, in order to pafs the Iteepefi 
)Ui.t:;i:;:;, in fuclt angles as to admit carriages without difiiciilly. I’iie worft part is 
whi.h goes up to tlv Col de Tende; this has not been made with equal attention 



mules, by rcufon y the immenfe falls of fno\v. ’’J’hey have opened a cavern like a 
vault of rock, ab^t thirty trt bulchi long, arid w'ide enough for carriages to pafs, but 
“ ’ ■ pafibges, one far going and another for returning, which is 


it fooii divides into two 


found 
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found cheaper than one large enough for both ; the whole will be above five hundred 
trebulchi, and will demand fuch an expencc as leaves little hope of 1‘eeing it executed 
in this century. Take the new road, however, for all in all, and it is a work that does 
honour to the king and country. Defcend into the rich and beautiful vale of Piedmont, 
a few miles before Cfoni, and between the Alps and Appeniiics, which here feparatc, 
one range running from hence to Calabria, I believe uninterruptedly, and the other to 
Conftantinople. Amongfl the maps ntner made, but much wanted, is one of the 
mountains of Europe, to Ihew at one coup tl’ceil which are connccleJ, and which fepa- 
rate; this reparation of the Alps and Apponincs is fo narrow, that liiey would, on a 
map on any fcalc, appear as one range ^ tlic) conned with all the mountains of-France, 
by Dauphinc, Vivarais, and Auvergne, but nti with the Pyrenees; I have myfelf tra. 
veiled the whole range of tluife fruni fea to f: a. Quaere, do they conned with Ger- 
many, Poland, See. ? l\‘rhaps they may with thole of rite hereditary dominions of the 
Houle of Auftria. This would make but two ranges of mountains on the continent of 
Europe, the Alps and the Pyrenees ; for ail the Spatiifli conned with the latter, unhfs 
thofc of Norway and Sweden do not join the Puflian, Polifo, &c. Reach Coni, winch 
is ftrongly fortified, and well fituated ; bat as for inns, the Croce Bianca, which they 
fpcak of as being excellent, allbrJed me a good room enough, but w-ithout a fmgle pane 

of glafs in the windows, only ragged paper— and fuch a commodite let me drive 

the recollcdion from my memory ! Here wc loft the company of the old colonel, his 
brother, and friend ; they went five miles further, to the eftate of one of them at Cen. 
telle. Sup at the table d’hote. Our landlady is a tall well looking virago ; the officers 
made love to her with one hand, while they fupped with the other. They then alked 
me a thoufand quoftions about Englifli duelling. Was it in a circle ? At what diftance ? 
Onhorfcback? With what piftols ? &c. 37 miles. 

'Ehe 24th. The friar and one of the officers proceeded no further ; the other and 
myfelf for 'I’urin. On leaving Coni, the view from the fortifications of the Alps is very 
fine ; a range of them, capped with fnow, is now feen by us to the left ; Mont Vifo 
among them very high. At Centalle we were ftopped by the fervant of my friend, the 
colonel, who had orders to condufl: us to the houfe of the cure, to take chocolate. The 
brother of the colonel is, it feems, cure and archipretre of the parilh. It was impoffible 
to be received with more kindnefs and hofpitality than I was here. The colonel ftarted 
a plan for keeping us to dinner, and his brother immediately begged we would change 
our intention of fleeping at Carignan for Racconis, which would enable us to dine with 
him. 'I’o this we readily alTentcd. I now found, that the colonel was the Chevalier 
Brun, on a vifit to his brother, who has built an excellent parfonage-houfe, as we ffiould 
call it, at his own expcnce, and has two curces under him as archipretre ; he has arch- 
hofpitality alfo ; gave us an admirable dinner, well ferved, and excellent wine, and 
wifhed I would make a longer ftay. As this was the firft Italian houl’e I had been in, 
except inns, it was interefting enough to excite all my curiofity and attention. Expreff- 
ing a vvifti to have feme converfation with a practical cultivator, they had the goodnefs 
to walk with me to the Count de Bonifante, who lives on his own eftate here, and forms 
it. I foon found that this nobleman loved the fubjeft j for he feemed to take a pleafure 
in anfwcring my enquiries. We walked over his, and fome of bis neighbours’ forms 
for more than two hours ; and though my queftions were pretty numerous, he was fo 
kind as to meet them with the utinoft wilHngnels of explanation. I have many fuch 
days as this in Italy, I ffiall be equally well pleafed and informed.\Centalle was the 
rcfidence of the Marquis de Suza. Take my leave of this agreeab» and holpitable 
family, which I lhall Jong remember with pleafure. Pafs Savignan, a confidcrable and 
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prvtty town ; and what is much better to my eyes, a fine range of level plain, all rich 
and much watered. The fccne in feme places is charming : the road is like a fine alley, 
pafling through a new mown garden ; the meadows are as level as a die, without a 
inole-ciill, or aiJf-hill ; thanks to watering ! The mowing neat ; the hay now cocking ; 
rows o! tree's every where, and not being in ftrait lines, the appearance is pltafmg. It 
is an obl'ervation 1 have more than once made, and it is no where lb exemplified as in 
this country, that there arc beauties refuliing from extreme fertility that belong to a 
flat whicii would be hurt by inequalities of foil. The approach to Racconis is by a 
double row of trees on each lido of the road, with two fliady paths, very pleafing even 
by moon-light ; but my fellow-traveller, with his drawn fword, ready to pafs at the 
breaft of a robber, fhould any attack us, did not people thefe lhades with the molt 
agfccable figures of the fancy. He fays there are many robbers in Piedmont ; and that 
travelling in the dark is always dangerous. Such things are to be laid to the account 
of government ; and a pretty fatire it is on defpotifin, not to be able to keep its roads 
clear from robbers. At Racconis, a great trade in winding filk : a beggarly inn — paper 
windows, &:c. 27 miles. 

The 25111. Purfuing our road, pafs a country feat of the Prince of Carignan, with a 
great inclofure of plantation, and many Lombardy poplars. Crofs the Po by a moft 
commodious ferry ; a platform on tw'O boats ; the coach drove on and oft* without our 
moving. Why have vve not fuch ferries in England ? All a rich level country till wc 
conic near the mountain of Turin, and pafs the chateau of Moncaglia, the prefent refi- 
dence of the Count d’Artois. Reach Turin ; drive to the Hotel Royal ; all full. To 
the hotel d’Angletcrre ; all taken for the Prince of Condc. To the Bonne Femme, 
where a good landlady received me. I was in time for the table d’hote, at which were 
feveral French refugees, whofe accounts of affairs in France are dreadful. Thefe were 
driven from ihcir chateaus, fome of which were in flames ; it gave me an opportunity 
of enquiring by whom fuch enormities were committed ; by the peafants, or wandering 
brigands ? they faid, by peafants, undoubtedly ; bur that the great and indifputable 
origin of moft of thofe villanies, was the fettled plan and condudl of fome leaders in 
the National AlTenibly, in union with, and by the money of, one other perfon of great 
rank, who would deferve the eternal execrations and reproaches of all true Frenchmen 
and every honeft man : that when the aflTcmbly had rejefted the propofal of the Count de 
Mirabeau, to addrefs the King to cftablifli the railicc bourgeoife, couriers were foon 
after fent to all quarters of the kingdom, to give an univerfal alarm of great troops of 
brigands being on the actual inarch, plundering and burning every where, at the miti- 
gation of ariftocrats, and calling on the people to arm immediately in their own defence : 
that by intelligence afterwards received from different parts of the kingdom it was 
found, that thefe couriers muft have been difpatchcd from Paris at the fame time *. 
Forged orders of the King in Council were likewife fent, direfting the people to burn 
the chateaus of the ariftocratical party : and thus, as it were by magic, all France was 
armed at the fame moment, and the peafants infligated to commit the enormities which 
have fince difgraccd the kingdom. 22 miles. 

The 26th. This being the firft Italian city of renown for beauty that I have feen, I 
have been all eyes to-day. Some travellers have reprefented it as the prettieft town in 
Europe, and the Strada di Po the fineft ftreet. I hurried to it with eagernefs. I was 
in the nuddle of it/ afking for it. Quefta, quefta ! replied an officer, holding up his 

Afictwardt at Paris this fa£t was confirmed to me. 
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hands, as if to point out an objefl of great beauty vvhicli 1 did not (i an, I ;;; irud! I 
faw it not. It is ftrait anci broad, and nearly regular. 'I'wo roW': of brick barns nnglu 
be fo equally. The houfes arc of an ugly obfufeafed brick; a lew have I'Uccn. and 
that old and dirty : the fcafFoUi hole!; in tiu; walk of all lire rdi are left uiibil. d : f nie 
of them are enlarged by time, and feveral courf s of brickf> bet’.vcen tlioie lioi-. s. ik’I 
pointed, vdiich has as bad an eflvvl ; liar windows are na.rrow and poor ; f'lne wiili 
iron balconier., fome without ; the a; for fh'Te is r. r .vr on (.■.tch lido of tiic itivct, 

would alone be dellrucfive of beauty : tiu; arches are pkclivivc!, widch palci-cr: the iine 
with white : and through them are exhibiicd nothing but jioor tba' iiicuniber t’lcir 

fpans with all forts of himbi r ; the lamjrs are filly or fixty yard;; a'lin a r. In a ;vord, 
tlicrcare fifty llreets at London to which this cannot be compared. Ii thofe who have 
travelled in Italy think this llrcet fine, what am 1 to meet w'iih in other towns? The 
Strada della Dora Grofiii is by far a finer llrcet than tiiat of the Lo, but the houf s are 
greatly too high. There is a bcantifid ai'carle entrance to the herb-ni irb r, which feems 
to have furnilhed the idea of that at thcinw buildingsof Somcrfel la nfe. The lireel.s 
are almoft all quite regular, and at right angles. 1 expecled tliat this circuin- 
ftance woidd have been attemled with much more beauty than it is. It givis too great 
a fainonefs: the conllant return of the fame angles tires die e}'e ; and I arn convinced, 
that a city would bo much more linking, and more admireil, had varied lines ia- 
Ilcad of uniform ones. Circles, femi-circlcs, crefeents, feii i-elipfes, fqti.uvs, fetni- 
fv]uares, and compounds, compofed of thefe, mixed with the coinnion oldongs, would 
give a greater air of grandeur and magnificence. The moll fjilcndid t'bj(.cl I liavc I’eea 
at Turin is the Hair-cafe and faloon in the chateau contiguous to tic royal palace. — 
There is nothing at Vcrfailles, except the galicry, to be compai'eil with it. 'i'hc front 
of this edifice is fine, and the whole dots honour to Juvara. d'iils morning 1 Ihould 
have delivered my letters, but am unlucky. The Marchefe de Palaviciau, pivfid.nt 
of the Agrarian Society, and Signore Billatli, tlic fecrctary of if, are both in the coun- 
try. Signore Capriata, the pi\;iidont on fecond, I met with, but ho is no praclical 
farmer; he has been obliging enough, however, to promife me an introvluclion to fomo 
perfons who are converfant with agriculture. Meeting widi thefe diiiippoiatinents, I 
began to fear I might want the intelligence that was ncctlfary to my delign; and be in 
that ineligible fituation of feeing only tlie ouffidos of houfc;-, and knowing nothing of 
the perfons within. With time thus on rny hands, I enquired for a bookleller, and 
was directed to Signore BrioU), who prints the memoirs of all the learned botlics here ; 
among othons, thofe of the Agrarian Society, which I bought, and aitcrward.s turniiig 
over, foimd that 1 made a pretty confpicuous figure in one written by the Cavaiicre di 
Capra, colonel of the regiment of 'i'urtona, on the fize of farms. He is a Ivti. r enemy 
to large ones ; not content with llricturcs on I’ie.Imont, he profit's ICnglaml into his 
fcrvice, and finds it nccefi'ary to refute me, as I appear in the tranllaiion of Monf. Fre- 
villc. from v. l’icli ho quotes pafiages w'hich I never wrote. 1 willuxi to allure tl'.c author 
that it w'as the French iranflator, and not the Englilh farmer that lie had refuted. I 
laughed very heartily with Sigimrc Capriata at this adventure of the memoirs. In the 
evening to tae opera ; the theatre is a fine one, though not the principal ; the houfe 
nearly lull, yet all the world is in the country. • 

The 27th. The Cavaliere Capra having leen Signore Capriata, I this morning re- 
ceived a vifit from him : 1 was glad of an opportunity to remjmk to him that he had 
quoted p:\flFages erroneoufly from my Political Arithmetic. Hi^&id, he was forry he 
ihould mifunderftand me ; and beginning at once to declaim a^nft great farra'^, I 
begged to remark, that iny opinion was exactly the fame at prefent as it had always 
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been, that the fize of farms fliould be left abfolutcly free. He was violent againft great 
ones in Piedmont, which he laid ruined and depopulated the country, as I fliould find 
when I came among the rice-grounds in my way to Milan. Signore Capra was polite, 
tendered me every lervice in his power, and exprefled the utinoll rcadinefs to artifi my 
enquiries. Signore Briolo, as foon as he underftood who 1 was, Ihcwed me every at- 
tention in his power ; and that I might have the benefit of converfing with fucli perfons 
as he thought inoft fuitable to my enquiries, he made known my arrival to Signore 
P’ontana, a praftical chemill; and deputy fecretary to the Agrarian Society ; to Signore 
Gio. Piet. Mariadana, profeflbr of botany in the univerfity ; to Signore i! Dotlore Bu- 
niva, his afliflant, who travelled in France and England as a naturalift. I'Vom th'-fe gentle- 
men 1 had this morning a vifit, and an intcreliing converfation on the prefent agricultural 
ftatc of Italy. To Signore Briolo I was alfo indebted for an introduction to Signore 
Giobert, academician, and of the Agrarian Society, who has gained a prize by a memoir 
on the quality of earths and manures. View’cd the King’s palace, not fo fp'.er.did as to 
raife difagreeable emotions in the breafl of a philofophical IpeCb-Uor ; ami no marks of 
provinces having been opprefled to raife it. Of the pictures, which are numerous, 
thofe which ploaled me bell, are a virgin, child, and St. John, by I.orenzo Sabattini ; 
Apollo flaying Marfias, by Guido ; a Venus, by Carlo Cignani ; a fick woman, by 
Gerard Dow; a virgin and child after Rapael, by Safla Fcrrata. Vandyke fliines 
greatly in this collection ; there are the children of Charles I. finely done ; a man and 
woman fitting; but above all. Prince Tomarafo di Carignanoon horfeback, which for 
life and force of expreflion is admirable. In the evening to the opera, and being Sun- 
<lay the houfe was full. The Lafca Fiera ; there is a pretty duet, between Comini and 
Gafpara, in the firft aCl, 

The 28th. Walked to Moncaglia early in the morning. The palace is boldly filu- 
ated on a hill, the Windfor of Piedmont : — commands noble views of the Po, and a 
rich feene of culture. After dinner, on horfe-back to Superga, the burying place of 
the royal family ; where the bodies of thefe princes repofe more magnificently than the 
Bourbons at St. Denis. The view from the tower is, I fuppofe, the fineft farmer’s 
profpeCt in Europe. You look down on much the greater part of Piedmont as on a 
map, and the eye takes in Milan at eighty miles diflance ; the whole, with fuch an 
horizon of mountains, as is no where elfe to be found, — for the enormous mafles of 
fnow, which the Alps prefent, are eafier conceived than deferibed. 

The 2gth. Signore Briolo was this morning my conductor to Gruliafeho, to view 
the farm, by appointment of Signore Bracco, to whom Signore Capriata had fpoken 
for that purpole ; w'e walked by the nobly planted road that leads to Suza, and I was 
glad to find, that my Turin bookfcllcr was a farmer, though a la meta, and anfwcred 
thofe ufcful enquiries, which I have long found abundantly convenient, always to have 
ready arranged in my head, and adapted to the people into whofe hands chance may 
throw me. We dined together at the village, in a villainous hole, much better adapted 
to ofiend the fenfes than to gratify them. Our repalt finiflied, we fallied forth to find 
ijignore Bracco ; he fliewcd us fevcral watered meadows, and explained all the particu- 
lars; after which, coming to the houfe, lo! inflcad of a farmer or metayer, as 1 eat- 
pefted, I found a large houfe, in a ftylc fuperior to any farm one, and that he was a 
bailifl to a Signore, I do not know whom, jeweller to the King and court ; an awkward 
explanation of this came on, and then I found this perfon knew of my coming two 
days before : — to m^d the matter, after making us wait fome time he fliewed himfelf. 
I was prefied to ei^r ; — whether it were, that a hot walk, or a bad dinner had fretted 
me, or, in fine, that I did not like the jeweller’s phyfiognomy, I know not, but I beg- 
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ged to be cxcufed, and perfifted in my refufal. A rich citizen at his country villa is 
to me a formidable animal. Had he faid he was a farmer, and would converfe on the 
lubjeft, or any thing of that tendency, it had been otherwife ; but 1 departed brufqu- 
ment, with a character, I believe, molto felvaggio. In the evening fomc beautilul pal- 
fages in the Paftorella Nobile brought me into better temper. 

The 30th, The intendant Bifaiti returned to Turin, and I had the pleafure of a vilit 
from him ; he carried me to the univerfity, and fome other places which I had not feen 
before; Signore Capra alfo, and Dr. Buniva favoured me with their company. The 
knight, I find, is as complete a croaker as could ever iflue from the Ichool of Dr. Priae 
himfelf. Piedmont furnilhes an inftance, which if 1 had touched iipon to Signore 
Capra, he would have prefied it into his fervice on tlie queftion of farms. But there 
are not many circumftances more curious in politics, than the contrail between great 
and finall dominions. Here is a court fufiiciently fpUndid ; a palace well kept ; an 
army (not equally well kept) of thirty thoufand men ; fortifications many, ami among 
the firll in the world, and a power of receiving with hofpitality and fplendor the princes 
of the blood of France ; all this is done with thirty millions of Frtncli money ; if the 
coniparifon had been made in the late king’s reign, the circumllances would have been 
ftronger. The King of France had fix hundred millions ; that is to fay, twenty times 
as much : he could, therefore, with equal proportions, have twenty fuch palaces, or 
more exadly an hundred, as there arc five in Piedmont ; twenty fuch courts, and an 
army of fix hundred thoufand men. But inffcad of this, the difference between the 
palaces of the two Kings and their courts, their parade and their vanity, is not in the 
ratio of one-fourth of ihcir revenue ; and as to the army of the King of Sardinia (pro- 
portions preferved), it is fix times more powerful than that of the King of France : but 
the contraft goes further ; for, while the debts of this country arc inconfiderable, thofe 
of France are fo great, that the deficit alone is more than five times the whole revenue 
of Sardinia. 

Oftober jft. The political ftate of Piedmont at prefent depends almofi entirely on 
the pcrfonal charafter of the King, who is efteemed an eafy good natured man, too 
much impofed on by a fet of people without merit. The conl’equence.of which is, that 
talents and all forts of abilities, inftcad of being in the polls for which they are qualified, 
are found only in retirement. I am told, that he often takes bank-notes in his pocket- 
book, and at night, if he have not given them aw'ay, exprclTcs uneafincfs ; yet this is 
with an empty treafury, and an incomplete ill-paid army. This condud is remarkably 
diflcrcnt from that of the princes his Majelly's prcdecefibrs, who, as all the world 
knows, were good ceconomifts, and kept themfelves lb well prepart'd, that they were 
able to turn opportunities to their notable advantage, which muft ha\e palled barren 
of events under a different fyftem of government. 'J'ht.' King’s motives, however, are 
excellent, and no faults are found with his government that do not flow from that fort 
of goodnefs of heart which better befits a private Itation than a throne. Similar errors 
are not expeded from the prince of Piedmont, who is reprefented as a man of good 
underftanding, with, however, rather too great a tincture of religion. Nothing can be 
moi-e regular and decent than the conduft of all the court ; no licentious pleafures are 
liere countenanced ; and very little that looks like diffipaticn. Aow the ('ount d’ Ar- 
tois puffes his time is not eafy to conceive ; for a prince who w'as dying with ennui in 
the midll of Verfailles, for want of pleafures that had not loft thci.'Uuftre, one would 
luppofc that of all the courts in Europe there was fcarcely one to be^und lefs adapted 
than this to his feelings, whatever it might be to his convenience, 
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The 2d. To Vcrceil, by a vettiirino; I^find but one agreeable circumftance in this 
way of travelling, which is going as flow and flopping as often as you pleafe : I walked 
nioft of the way, and generally out-walked the coach, except when there 'was any lit- 
tle defeent. A gtnikman, a proprietor and cultivator ol rice near Verceil, fupped 
with us wlio was communicative.-— —4J miles. 

The 3-1. 'J’o Novara much rice ; foinc yet uncut ; they are threfhing it every where, 
and we meet gleaners loaded with it ; a nafly country, as ill to the eye as to the health : 
there hang the limbs of a robber in the trees, in unifon with tlic Ibmbrc and pefliferous 
afpedl of a flat woody region. Crofs the Tefmo, deep, clear, and rapid. This river 
parts the dominions of the King of Sardinia from thofe of the Emperor. At BufFalora 
crofs the naviglio grande, the grcatell canal for irrigation that was ever made. Sleep 
at Magenta. 30 miles. 

The 4ih, Sunday. Reach Milan in the forenoon. This great city ftands in the midft 
of a dead level country, fo thickly planted that you fee nothing of it till you arc in the 
Itrcels. To the Albcrgo del Pozzo, in time to wait on the Abbalc Amoretti, fecrc- 
tary of the Patriotic Society, to whom Thad letters from Monfieur de BroufTonet and 
Signore Songa ol London: I found the A bbate admirably well lodged, in the palazzo 
of the Marquis do Cufani : this, faid I to myfelf, looks well, to find a man of letters in 
a fp'.endiJ apartment, and not poked, like a piece of lumber, into a garret : it is a good 
feature in the Italian nobility. I entered his apartment, which is a cube of about thir- 
ty feet, from a great fuloon of forty or fifty. He received me with cafy and agreeable 
politenefs, which impreffes one at lirfl fight in his favour. Soon after he returned my 
vifit. I find him an agreeable, well-informed, and interefling charadcr. Waited alfo 
on the Abbate Oriani, aflronomcr royal, wtjo exprefled every wifli to be of ufc to me. 
At night to the opera j a mofl noble theatre; the largefl as well as handfomefl I have 
feen ; the feenes and decorations beautiful. Though it is Sunday, I look with amaze- 
ment at the houfc, for it is three parts full, even while much of the world are in the 
country ; — how can fuch a town as Milan do this ? Here are fix rows of boxes, thirty- 
fix in a row ; the three befl rows let at 40 louis d’or a box. This is marvellous for an 
inland town, wilb<mt commerce or great manufactures. It is the plough alone that 
can do it. I am dcliglited with the accommodation of the pit ; one fits on broad eafy 
fophas, with a good Ipacc to flir one’s legs in : young perfons may bear being trufled 
and pinioned on a row of narrow benches, but I am old and lazy, and if I do not fit 
at' my cafe, would not care to fit there at all. j o miles. 

The 5 th. In the morning, deliver letters to Signore Bignami and VaffaH, and the 
Mcllieurs Zappas, gentlemen in commerce, from whom I might receive information 
relative to the exports, &c. of the Milanefe. At noon, to the Society of Agriculture 
(called the Patriotic Society), which fortunately for me, who am a member, had a 
meeting to-day : the Marcliefe di Vifeonti in the chair, with ten or a dozen members 
] refent, to all of whom Signore Amoretti introduced me. I never expeCf much from 
I'ocieties of this fort ; but this of Milan was to-day employed on a button and a pair of 
feifTors : it fi-oms they want at this city to make the finer forts of hardware, in order to 
rival thofe of England,, and lefl'en the import, which, in fpite of every obftacle is very 
great : the idea originates with the government, and is worthy of its little ideas ; a 
true peddling fpirit at prefent throughout Europe. An artift in the town had made a 
button and half a p^' of fciflbrs, one half Englifli, and the other half of his own ma- 
nufacture, for wi^h he claimed and had a reward. Similar are the employments of 
focicties every wllerc! In England, bufied about rhubarb, filk, and drill-ploughs: — 
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nt Palis, about fleas and butterflies ; — and at Milan, ?.bout buttons and fcilTors ! I 
hope 1 fliall find the Goorgofili at Florence gnipioycd on a lop-knot. 1 looked about 
to I'ee a praftical fanner enter the room, but looked in vain. A goodly company of 
i Mi-rchcft, i Conti ^ i CnusHcri, i Jbhati^ but not one clofe clipped wig, or a dirty 
pair of breeches, to give authority to their proc eedings. We met, in vvliat was the 
ifefuits’ college, in the Brora, a noble building, containing many apartments cquaiiy 
fplendid and convenient. Fhc Marchefe Vifeonti aikod me to his country-feat; and 
tile Cavaliere CaiUglioni, who has travelled in America with the views of a natural 
hiftortan, and who intends to print the journal of his voyage, hopes to meet me fboii, 
at his brother the Count’s. Milan has been reprerenta i as very dear, and may lie I'o 
hen no thought is taken to fave cxpcncc, ordering what you want, and leaving the 
bill lo the boll ; but as llich methods do not agree with my pnrfe, 1 pay (jy agreement, 
for my room, dinner and fupper ferved in it, as iliere are few tables d’lidles in Italy, 
6 livres of Milan a-day, or an ecu, equal to 4s. F.ngliib. The pit at tin; oper.i, is 2 
livres ^f. and cofiec lor breakfaft jf. i:i ail about 5s. 'kl. a-d.iy ; but feeing buildings, 
^c. adds fomclhing. I am very well forved for this, except in foups, which arc de- 
telhibie, fori hate macaroni aiul abominate palte. I have read fo much of the horrors 
of Italian inns, that I am very agn-eably furprized to find tlicin in the great towns, Tu- 
rin and Milan tor inftance, as good as in France; yet 1 am not at the befl; hero, — for 
1 imtkrlhmd the Albcrghi Rcale and Imperiale are the firft; and I was not at the bed at 
Turin. But villag" ones between the great towns arc bad enough. In Franco, one is 
rarely waited on at inns by men ; in Italy, hitherto never by women ; 1 like the French 
cuilom bell. Ferret among the bookfellcrs, and find more tracts, in Italian, upon 
agriculture than 1 cxpctled. At night to the opera ; the pit is fo commodious and 
agreeable, that it is a good lounge; the fophas and chairs are numbered; they give 
you a ticket, which marks your feat ; but the performers are poor. It was the Impre- 
liirio in Augufla, by that beautiful compofer, Cimarofa *, there is a quintetto in it, than 
which nothing could be more plcafing, or repeated with more applaufe. 

The 6th. Signore Amoretti, whole attentions and afliduity arc fuch as I Ihall not 
foon forget, this morning introduced me to Signore Beecken, a counfellor in the court 
of his Imperial Majefly ; and then we went together into the country, fix or feven miles, 
to a farm in the road to Pavia, belonging to the Marquis Vifeonti, to fee the method 
of making the Lodefan chcefe; attended the whole operation, which is fo totally dif- 
ferent from what we ufc in England, that fldll in making may have a great effeft in ren- 
dering this produdi: of Lombardy fo fuperior to all others. The chccfc, and the en- 
quiries, took up the whole day ; fo that it was five in the evening before w'e got back 
to Milan, where they dined with me at the pozzo ; an itinerant band of mufic giving 
a ferenade under the windows to the illuftrilTuni, eccellentiffimi, nobili Signori Inglefi. 
This day has pafTed after my own heart, a long morning of adlivity, and then a dinner, 
without one word of converfation but on agriculture. Signore Beecken is a fenfible 
well-informed German, who underflands the importance of the plough ; and Abbate 
Araoretti’s converfation is that of a man who adds the powers of iultrudtion to the 
graces that enliven company. 

’’i'he 7th. Attended the Marquis de Vifeonti, and Signore Amoretti to Mozzatc, 
the country-feat of the Count de Caftiglione, about fixteen miles north of Milan. 
Stop very near the city to view the Chartreufe, which, fince the Emperor feized the 
revenues, and turned the monks out, has been converted into a powder magazine. 
View in palling, the fine church of Ro, and the Marquis ofLitta’s ^^^lla at Leinate, in 
which the gardens are confpicuous. The Italian tafte was the undoubted origin of what 
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wc ice in France; but decoration iscarritu i .. 'Viarble bafons, with fine 

fta'ucs, too good for the fituation : jets d|’,caii, tempi ' > o! n aUos, and buildings, with, 
out tn.l, almofl coniicdcd with the houlc ; latticed, and (dipped bowers and walks; 
miles of clipped hedges - terraces and gravel walks, never well kept, with abundance of 
orange-trees, are the features ; and they arc all in profufion. Tjie experce enormous^ 
both to form and to keep. There is a pinery, and not more than five or fix others in 
the wl-o!e duchy of Milan. Reach Mozzatc. The countel's ajipearcd what we call a 
genteel good fort of woman, with nothing of that fpecies of foppery and affeftation that 
forms the fine lady. The moment I faw the Count de Cafliglione, 1 was prejudiced in 
his favour ; his phyfiognomy is pleafing ; and the inftahtancous eal'y affability, mixed 
wi^h great quicknefs and vivacity, tells one in a moment, that time would not be loft in 
his company. I was not deceived. lie entered prefently on the nbjeft of my travels ; 
and 1 was highly plcafed to find, that he was a praftical farmer. After dinner, we made 
an cxcurfion to a confidcrablo plantation he has executed with great judgment and fpirit. 
The count fliowed me a part of his farm alfo, — but this is not equally fuccefsful. In 
the evening, while the reft of the company were at cards, he fatisfied my numerous en- 
quiries concerning the hufbandry, See. of the neighbourhood, in a manner that left me 
little to wifh. After breakfaft, the next morning I returned to Milan. The feature which 
ftruck me mod in this vifit to an Italian nobheman, at his country- feat, is the great firnila- 
rity of living, and of manners in different countries. There are few circumftances in the 
table, attendance, houfe, and mode of living, that vary from a man of fimilar rank and 
fortune in England or France. Only French cuftoms, however, predominate. I fnppofe 
one muft go for new manners to the Turks and Tartars ; for Spain itfelf, among peo- 
ple of rank, has them not to give : and this circuniftance throws travellers, who regif- 
ter their remarks, into a fituation that fliould meet with the candour of readers : thofe 
who record faithfully, muft note things that are common, and fuch are not formed to 
gratify curiofity. Thofe who deal much in adventures, fo contrary to our own man- 
ners as to Qxcitc furprife, muft be of queftionable authority ; for the fimilarity of Euro- 
pean manners, among people of rank or large fortune, can hardly be doubted : and 
the difl'erence among their inferiors is, in many cafes, more apparent than re?l. I am 
much pleafed with this family ; the Countefs is a good wqman, for fhc loves her chil- 
dren, her hufband, and the country. Her hufband has life, animation, quicknefs of 
conception, and that attention to agriculture, which made me wifh him for a neigh- 
bour, In our return, flop at Defio, the villa of the Marquis of Cufino, which is in a 
ftylc that pleafes me. The houfe is not upon too great a fcale, and therefore finiflied 
and furnifhed the rooms are more elegant than fplendid — and more comfortable 
than fhewy. There is one apartment, in encauftic painting, faid to be the firft execu- 
ted in Italy. I’he fecOnd floor contains thirteen bed-chambers, with each a fmall fer- 
vant’s room, and light clofet : and they have all fuch a comfortable, clean, Englifli 
air ; and are fo neat, without any finery, that, had the floors been deal, inftead of 
brick, I fhould have thought myfelf in my own country. I have read travels that 
would make us believe, that a clean houfe is not to be met with in Italy ; if that were 
once true, things are abundantly changed. I like this villa much better than the maf- 
ter docs, for he is rarely here for a fortnight at a time, and that not often. The gardens 
are fplendid in their kind ; lattice-frames of lemons twenty feet high, with cfpalicrs of 
oranges, both full hung with fruit, have, to northern eyes, an uncommon effeft ; but 
they are all covered. with glafs in the winter. Here is a pinery alfo. lane in the vil- 
lage on trout, freflf from the lake of Como, at 3 livres the pound, of twenty-eight 
ounces. In the/svening return to Milan, after an excurfion iuftroftive in my princi- 
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pal objeft, and equally agreeable in the little circumftances that have power fufficient 
either to gild or lliade every objeft. Fafs the houl'e of the Marchefa di Fagnani, who 
has been much in P'ngland, and celebrated here for being the lady with whom our in- 
imitable Sterne had the rccontre at Milan, which he has deferibed fo agreeably. 32 

miles. 

V . _ ^ 

The 9th. This day was appointed for vifiting a few objcfls at Milan, for which Sig- 
nore Beecken had die goodnefs to defire to be my cicerone ; his chariot was ready af- 
ter bfeakfaft, and we went from fight to fight till five o’clock Buildings and pitlures 
have been fo often and fo well deferibed, that for modern travellers nothing is left, if 
they expatiate, but to talk of ihemfelves as much as of the objedbs. I fliall note, in a 
few words, the things that ftruck me molt. I had read fo much of the cathedral, and 
came to it with fuch expcQation, that its eSefl was nothing. There arc comparative 
meafurements given of it with St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, that feem to rank it in the 
fiiine clafe for magnitude : to the eye it is a child’s play-thing compared to St. Paul’s. 
Of the innumerable flatties, that of St. Laurence flayed is the finefL The architec- 
ture of the church of St. Fedcle, by Pellegrino, is pleafing ; it contains fix columns of 
granite ; and there are other fine ones alfo in that of St. Alefandro. But I found Pa- 
dro Pini, profeflbr of natural hiftory, a better objeft than his church ; he has made 
a great and valuable collcftion of follils, and has taken the means neceffary for felf-in- 
Itiuftion, much travel, and much experiment. At St. Celfo, there are two ftatues of 
Adam and F.ve, byLorenzi, that cannot be too much admired; and a Madonna, by 
Fontana. Here all’o are pidures by the two Procacinis, that will detain your fieps. 
The great hofpital is a vafl building, once the palace of the Sforzas, Dukes of Milan, 
and given by Duke hVancis for this ufe. It has a net revenue of a million of livres, and 
and has at prcl’ent above one thoufand three hundred patients. At the Abbey of St. 
Ainbrofe, built in the ninth century, and which has round arches, anterior to Gothic 
ones, they flicwed us a MS. of Luitprandus, dated 721, and another of I.otbaire, be- 
fore Chai lemagne. If they contained the regifter of their ploughs, they would have 
been interefliiig ; but what to me are the records of gifts to convents for faving fouls 
that wanted probably too much cleaning for all the ferubbing brullies of the monks to 
brighten ? Unqueftionably the moft famous produdion of human genius at Milan is 
the lad (upper of Lionardo do Vinci, which Ihould be lludied by artifls who underftand 
its merit, as it is not a pidure for thofe who, with unlearned eyes, have only their fecl- 
ing.s to dired them. View the Ambrofian library. 

'J’he lotb. The climate of Italy, I believe, is generally in extremes; it has rained 
almofl; inceflantly for three days pad, and to-day it pours. I have made a fad blunder, 
1 find more and more, in felling my French equipage ; for the dependence on hiring 
and on the vetturini, is odious. I want to go to-morrow to Lodi, &c. and have lolh 
much time in finding a horfe andchaife ; and after all can have only a miferable thing, 
at livres a day. — In the evening, at the opera. Signore Beecken came to me in the 
pit, and alked me if I would be introduced to one of the prettied ladies at Milan ? Senza 
duhbio. He condudled me to the box of Signora Lambcrti, a young, lively, and beau- 
tiful woman, who converfed with an eafy and unafFcded gaiety, that wrould make even 
a farmer willi to be her cicifbeo. The odice, how'ever, is in the hands of another, 
who w'as I'eated in his pod of honour, in the front of the box,* vis-a-vis the lady. — — 
Refrcfliments — (uppers — magnificent ridot to. Having mentioned the cicifbeo, I may 
obforve, that the cudom feems to flouridi at Milan ; few married ladies are without 
this necefiary appendix to the date : there were to night a grejit number of them, 
each attending his fair. I alkcd an Italian gentleman why he w^is pot in his pod as a 
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cicifbeo? He replied, ho war. not one. How To? If you have either bufinefs or 
other purfuit, it takes too mr.ch time. /J'hey are changed at plcafurc, wliic'i the la- 
dies defend, by faying, that wliea an exti-nfion of privileges not proper to give is ex- 
pcfled, to part with is better than to retain them. 

The I ith. To Lodi, through twenty miles of fuch amaj^ing exertions in irrigation, 
that we can have in Jutgland no idea of it. At that towii I found myldf in the mitiit 
of the work! j it was the night of terminating the opera feafon of the fair: this had 
drawn lb much company from the neighbouring towns, tliat the great inn of the Co- 
lutnbina, formed out of a monaitcry, w as full in ah hour. A.i night the opera houle 
formed a gorgeous difplay : — we wailed half an hour for the arclnuuke and arch-duchels. 
'I'he houle was well lighted with wax ; new to me, for in common tiieir theatres have 
only darknefs vifible. It is fmall, but mod; elegant, new built this year : the decora- 
tions are neat ; but the boxes, which are fitted up by the proprietors, are finiflied with 
great (hew and expence ; .r ti o as glafs, varnilli, and gilding can make them ; and 
being lighted within made a blazing iigure : the company crouded and well drelled ; 
diamonds fparklod in every part of the houfe, while the expeedation of pkafure, more 
animated in Italian than in French or Engllili eyes, rendered the coup u’ocil equally 
firiking and agreeable ; the profufion of dancers, drcHes, fccnes, Ac. made me Hare, 
for a little place of not more than ten or twelve tlioufand .oiils. No evening could pals 
with a more animated feliivity ; all the world appeared in good humour : the vibrations 
of pleafurablc emotions leemed more refponfive than common, for cxprclfion is one 
great feature in Italian phyliognomy. I have dwelt the more on tliis fpeftacle, bccaure 
I confider it in a political light, as delerving feme attention. Lodi is a liitli* infignilicant 
place, without trade, and without raanufadiires. It is the part of a dominion riiat may 
be faid to have neither, and cut off from all conneclion with the lea : yet there is not a 
town in France or England, of double the population, that ever cxlnbiccd a theatre fo 
built, decorated, Idled, and furniflied, as this of Lodi. Not all the pride and luxury of 

commerce and manuladures— not all the iron and decl — the woollen or linen the lilk, 

giaffts, pots, or porcelain of fuch a town as Lodi, ever yet equalled this exhibition of 
butter and cheefc. Water, clover, cows, clieefc, money, and mulic ! Tlicfe are the com- 
binations — that firing Italian nerves to enjoyment, and give leffotis of government to 
northern politicians. The evening would have been delicious to me, if 1 had had my 
little girl with me ; I could not help piduring her by my fide, fuppofmg the expref- 
fions of her plcafurc, and giving an imaginary prefence to her fniiles, her enquiries, 

and her enjoyment. In truth it was belter adapted to her age than to mine 

miles. 

The 1 2th. I had brought a letter to a Signore Mayer, lieutenant of dragoons, who 
yefterday, when I waited on him, introduced me to the Cavalicrc Don Bafliano Bona 
Moma, who promifed to find a perfon this morning for conduding me to a celebrated 
dairy of his near Lodi ; he was as good as his word, and by his means I was introduced 
into two dairies, one of ninety cows, and affifted in making the cheefe. In the afternoon 
to Codogno,- through fifteen miles of dead flat, of a Angular afped ; it is interfeded by 
ditches, without hedges, but a row of pollard poplars and willows on each fide. The 
heads of ihcfe trees form a woodland, as the fields are very fmall, and looking through 
the Items, under the covurt of their heads, is fomething like the prints I have feen of the 
forefts of Taffo, but without the wildnefs or enchantment. The inhabitants here are 
neither witches, nymphs, nor knights, but cows and frogs ; the mufic of the latter not 
fo agreeable as laft qight’s warblings of Senefmo. In truth this country is better for 
thefe two axumals for man. The whole is a water fpunge j the ditches innumer- 
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t^blc ; now \vat?r, now mud ; tho climate hot ; and ventilation cscludeJ by a crowd of 
aqiir.tics. I ii>;iircLl fickncfs and difealc in :very quarter : and ilie want of I'cattcrcd 
habitations renders the whole filerit and I’olilary, ia Ipite of a confiderabie population, 
that is concealed by tho ctidlefs pollards. Willows, ditches, uutd, and frogs! ihi-fe are 
features in period contrail to the fceiies of lalt Jiigiit ! )et they are attended by a fertility 
that giver, warbling to the throat, ami quivcriiig to the fautullic toe of beaiuy. At 
Codogno wailed on Signore Bignanii, a confiderable chcei’e-inerchtint. I was in luck ; 
a nunterotis company ipont the eveiii.ng with hiiti, fromwliom lie eelcfled a party well 
acquainted with grals and cowr ; aud ivtitiiig into another apartment, they liad the 
juHjJnf'fV, with him and hi. I'on, iw dedic.it.- fome time to the faiisl’v in;- oi my enquiries; 
and ] iliould be very backward ii 1 did not obl’crvc that the free aiid a. '.recablc imuiner 
in whicii they did it, jircvis equally their liberality and pedileners. Cudogno is a neat 
little tov.n <d about eight ihoul'and people. And note : for the thing i>. extraordinary,) 
an opera hero too; unother new built theatre, of this year. It is not fo large, or fo 
jnucli decorated as li.al of Lodi, hut the lorm is more plealing •.'.u.d more cominodiom. ; 
il is more circular, 'j ieert; arc apartments coniigurus for the firlt lingers and dance)'-, 
communicating with a :.;i!)le inn, the aibergo tlel le.uro. 15 ndl .s. 

'J'he j rth. 'j Li;: moni;;;g Signore Hignaini had kindly appoint- d Jbr exandriing one of 
the pi incip'.d dairies in the eouniry, noted for making !.',.>od c.h.'efe ; f >rinnaLtly th? 
farmer proved commmde.uive and liberal,— conducled us to the fc.tie of action very 
re:uli!y, and db-e.t’ed hi;: dairy-man to uniwer uiv e:iqnli'es We atte:: led t!; ' making 
oJ a eheele, and tl'en w.'.!i- i d over tho iarm : i!ie jarn;; rs reeii: nmei; at their cafe. 
T, ke leave td' my wry li iendly condefitur, and r. aeh (Irem;!, in tlie Veneti.u! fl;itp. 
Hit .dfo a imw-ljuilt t'p.T.i-houfe, and the rviara froni lottden frit linger; they did 
not app’car to relilh Oki n.ueli her alli-ud.;; of (.dvilion,— yi t Ihe was coididerably ap. 
j'iaudej. Gr.'al |v,)v.'eis in linging, when r.ui i! exettedi ia dif-itmlt ]v, lurjuazt; 
imieh more than ihev jdeafe. I'iie ain. that tvvacii the heart, are v. n;.t the poet calls 
“ kn gthened fweetnefs long drawn cut,’ ih.at breathe a continuity of :r.ek..!y, fio'.'iiig, 
not bi'okeii not' s. 'I’he nuinber of thcsilres in ihi;; part ('! !t. !y is aficnnilhing ; two 
great ones at Milan ; in twenty miles, another, at Lodi ; in ijiteeu, ojic v-ay, (.iodogno ; 
in ten, another, Creina ; in ten, another, Liaikmco, Ac. — ) ‘H ir.-.de and immufaclurc arc 
very inconfiderable. 16 miles. 

’j'lie i^th. To Lodi, through ten miles i:;ore of 'lie fame coutitry ; bad toad through 
tile Hate of Venice ; but the momeiif you enter the MiiuUele, you !ind an exe\!k-iU one. 


Return to Mifm.- 


miles. 


The 15111 . The couiuiy continues flat, much of it watered, hut \.il!iout fuch exer- 
tions as to Lodi ; all a crowded fccne of willow.-. Vaprio, wUero we iloj'ped, L a jmor 
place, with a dirty, miferable, wretched inn : here am 1 i:i a thamber, t.uat linits my 
fpirits as I fit and look around me; my pen, ink, and taolels, aix ulekis before me; 
1 want them for two or three fuhjecfs that luivo pafTed aco l'-. my mind in the journey, 
but I can do nothing ; to arrange ten words with propiiety. is an ii lurmountabie cfl'ort. 
I never in my life wrote three lines to plcafe myfeif, witen tiie clrciimllances around 
were untoward or difagreeable ; a clean, neat apartment, a good fire> fomething to eat 
better than pafle-foup, with tolerable wine, give a liglunefs to thg bofom, and a facility 
to the ideas. 1 have not yet read any of the Abbate Amoretti’s pieces ; but if he writes 
batlly in that elegant apartment, and with all the circumftanccs of e-afo and luxury around 
him, 1 fhall not have fo good an opinion of his head, as 1 think I fliall always have of 
his heart. This chamber of Vaprio is contralt fufficieiit to his iu the Taluzau Cufaif. 
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I cannot fo rauft nelllc in this nidus of fleas and bugs, which they call a bed.— — 
30 miles. | 

'i'he 1 6th. So much rain has fallen in the night, that the ^dda has rifen too much to 
permit a carriage to reach the ferry ; we waited, therefore, four hours till the water 
funk. This is a circumftance to which a traveller is liable every day, in Italy ; for the 
rivers are fo little under command, that a night’s heavy rain.will flop him. An impa- 
tient traveller, waiting on the banks of a river for the water’s flowing, might, by equal 
genius, be fet ofl' as well in poetry, as a patient one Is reprefented expefling till all was 
pafled. . The environs of the Adda here are fine j on the fide of the Vaprio, high land, 
that commands the wooded vale. Arrive, at lafl, at Bergamo. I had a letter to Dr. 
Maironi da Ponte, fccretary of the academy of Bergamo, to whom I went dircdly. I 
mounted a llecp hill into the city, which is on the top of It, and fearched hard for the 
dodor ; after examining feveral ftreels, a lady from a window, who feemed to pity my 
perplexity (for I had been conJuded to three or four ftreets in vain,) informed me, that 
he was in the country,— but that if I returned in the morning, I fliould have a chance 
of feeing him. What a black, dirty, (Unking, difinal place ! 1 Hared at feme well drefled 
people 1 met, wondering what they had to do there ; thanking my (lars that I w’as not 
an inhabitant of Bergamo ; fooliflily enough, as if it were the brick and mortar of a place 
that give felicity, and not the coiinedions formed from infancy, and matured by habit. 
■ — 12 miles. 

'J he 17th. Mount the hill again, in fcarch for Signore Maironi j and hearing he has 
a brother, to find him, (hould I fail. 1 repaired to the ftreet where tlie lady gave me 
information the night before ; (lie was luckily at her window, but the intelligence crofs 
to my wi(hcs, for both the brothers were in the country j I need not go to the door, (he 
(aid, for there were no fervants in tlic houfe. The duik of the evening in this dark 
town had lad night veiled the fair incognita, but look’ng a fccond time now, I found her 
extremely pretty, with a pair of eyes that (hone in unil’on with fomething better than a 
llfcet of Bergamo. She aiked me kindly after my buliuds, Spero che non h un gran 
mancomento ? words of no import, but uttered w'ith a fweetnefs of voice that rendered 
the pooreft monofyllable intcrefling. I told her, that the bofoni mu(l be cold, from 
wluch her prcfencc did not banilh all feeling of difappointment. It was impoflible not 
to fay fomething a little beyond common thanks. She bowed in return ; and I thought 
I read in her exprefilve eyes, that I had not olFcnded ; I was encouraged to a(k the fa- 
vour of Signore Maironi’s addrefs in the country — Con gran piaccrc vc lo dar'b. — I took 
a card from my pocket ; but her window was rather too high to hand if. I looked at 
the door: Forzii' aperta. — Credo c he (he replied. If the reader be an electrician, 
and have flown a kite in a thunder- dorm, he will know, that when the atmofphere around 
him becomes highly eleftric, and his danger increafes, if he do not quickly remove, 
there is a cobweb j'enfation in the air, as if he was inclofed in an invifible net of the fil- 
mielt goflimer. My atmofplierc, at this moment, had fome rcfemblance to it : I had 
taken two (leps to the door, when a gentleman palling, opened it before me, and flood 
upon the tlu'efiiold. It was the lady’s hulband ; (lie was in the palTage behind, and I 
was in the flrcct before him, (he faiJ, Ecco un Signore Ingkje cbe ha bifogno d'una 
direzione a Sig, Maironi. 1 be huflband anfwered politely, that he would give it, and, 
taking paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote and gave il me. Nothing was ever done 
fo concilely : I looked at him alkance, and thought him one of the uglieft fellows I 
had ever feen. An-ill-natured by-ftander would have faid, that his prefence prevented 
a farmmg from becoming a fentimental traveller. Certain it is, one now and then nieets 
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vith terrible eyes in Italy j in the? north of Europe they have attraflive powers ; here 
they have every fort of power ; the fphere .of the aflivity of an eye beam is enlarged, 
and he who travels as I do for the plough, mull take care, as 1 (hall in future, to keep out 
of the reach of it. From the ramparts of the town, below the houfe of the count de 
Brembate, there is a profpeft of fertile land, hardly to be equalled. In front, to the 
fbuth, a range of Appenines rifes above the fog, that hangs 'over a part of t he phun. 
To the well, an itnmenle curve of the Alps, that bound the Milanefc and Piedmont ; 
their he.'ds uninterruptedly in fnow, form one of the finelt mountain barriers to bo 
imagined. To the call, the view an unbrok>'n, unlimited level. This valt plain, at one’s 
feet, feems a level wood, w'ith towns, cliurches, towers, and houfes. Near Bergaiiio, the 
angle of vifion permits the fields to be feen, and therefore more p’dliirclque. Similar 
features mull give fimilar profpedls, this refcmbles that of the Superga. It is as hot to- 
day, and every day of fun-fhine, as in England in June. 

The 1 8th. Ycflerday I agreed with a veiturino, to take me this morning, at fix o’clock, 
to Brefcia ; but not being perfcdlly well, 1 infilled that he fliould' not come for me 
without his vettura, nor before the time. 'I'he rafeal knocked me up at five, and then 
without the carriage;' it w'as only four fleps, he faid, and wanted to hurry away my 
trunk. I begin to know them, and therefore fleadily refufed to llir : after much vv,iix 
perfuafion, aw'ay they went, and in three quarters of an hour returned. The fellow 
drove me a full mile and half, on the road to Brelcia, to an inn, w'here there was ano- 
ther vetturino, to whom he had fold me ; and there I found myfclf, packed viith three 
other perfons, in the worll place ; to the contrary of all v\hich the fcoundrcl had figned 
an agreement. My expreflions of anger oniy got me laughed at. The world has not 
fuch a fetof villains as thefe vetturini. I have read guides and dircflories, and travels, 
that fpeak of this w'ay of journeying aspaffable; — if not good, very bearable ; but they 
mull be very partial, or very carelefs, if they mention them without indignation. I'hcir 
carriages arc wretched, open, crazy, jolting, dirty dung carts; and as to their horfes, I 
thought, till I faw them, that the Irifli garrans had no rivals on the globe ; but the ca- 
valli de vetturini convinced me of the error. My company were two merchant-like 
people, and a young man going to the univerfity of Padua; the two firll repeating pray- 
ers, and counting beads. How the country came to be well irrigated, is a queltion ? 
Pater-nofters w'ill neither dig canals, nor make cheefe. 32 miles. 

The 1 9th. I had letters for Signore Pilati, fecretary to the focicty of agriculture ; 
he was in the country at his brother’s farm, whither I went with plcafurc ; he was to 
introduce me to Count Corniano, the prefident, but he is abfent, twenty miles out of 
my road. In the evening to the opera ; the houfe large, but ugly : the Avara, badly 
aded ; and the taftc of the audience (the pit, not the boxes, Ihew a nation) Hill worfe. 
Puns, conceits, dillortions, and exaggerated aftion, gained great applaufe. A child, 
telling his name, of ten or a dozen hard fyllables, and an exaggerated mimickry of at- 
tempting to repeat them, were encored more violently than the finefl: airs w'ould have 
been. This depraviiy of national talle is amazing, amongll a people that have produced 
fuch proofs of genius in almofl every walk of life. 

The 20th. After a repetition of the old plagues, to find a vetturino for Verona, agree 
at laft at the extravagant price of 33 lire. Depart, after dinner, with a young woman 
and a boy of eight or nine years old. She had not. two ideas beyond her fnuft-box, and 
a crucifix. 1 have no opinion of Venetian police, from the villainous roads through all 
their territory ; they confift every where of great (tones, broken pavements, or mud. 
The country is. not near fo rich as the Milanefc, but all thickly inclofed with Jicdgcs, 
full of mulberries ; and incumbered, to ufe Profefibr Symonds’s juft exprclGon, with 

pollards 
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pollards for training, viao?. I- "aoii n;)f;'n7:r.no in the dark. What my religious cotn« 
panion did with herlcif, 1 knc\fnor ; I loprvrd alone, thanking God flie had not the eyes 
of the Bergania'qiie ’a::'. In the night, I nio'-iaht the noil'e of" water was different from 
that of a l(rcara, *a!Ki opening the witidows in ilie inornitig, found it the waves of a fine 
lake. The. I /igo cii Garda was out of my raco'leflion.— — 15 miles. 

The 2ifi, Goa!!: tha lake, with good views of it for fevcral miles. From Brefcia to 
"Verona, hut (.ipcLially to Defvnsano, I beiiev? thare are fifty croffes by the fide of the 
road for tieallis, Vdlu n a pcrlun is im-.rderod they fet uja a crofs for the good of his 
foul. 'J'hey had barter iiilliu’.lo a poli: ? far tliat of hisbody. What a fcandal toago- 
veriim.rn.t arc Inch proofs of rhaia f. gp-gonr;! • yet that of Venice is called a wife one. 
IinpaiT-.hle roads, towns nnli ;!.tei!, and a ftii! I'.arvelt of alTaiTinations ; with men count- 
ing lliLir heails, mul vviJinen erniling thernfclvr.v, are the chief figns of wifdom I liavc yet 
feciv y'.i 1 ivo at Verona in time to deliver a letter to'Signorc Cagniola, aftronomer and 
ferretary of t!u; Agrarian Society : this mull be a pretty inllitiition, a locicty of farmers, 
with an alhononier /or their fecrctarv. He introduced me at the coffee -lioufe of the 


Piazza to fotne lovers of agriculture ; and made an appointment with the prefident of the 
focii'ty lor to-int'rrow. 25 milc\s. 

The 22d. Ill luck: the prefident is obliged to go into the country ; and he thinks 
me, I fuppofe, like Italian tl.oorills, tied to a town. Signore Cagniola directed his fer- 
vant to Ihew me to the hould of Signore Michael Angelo Locatelli, to whom he had 
named the object of my journey lail night. I found this gentleman, who is engaged in 
commerce, but who has two farms in his hands, ready to converfe with me on the fub- 
jedt of my cnquirit's ; of Signore Cagniola, I law or heard no more, I felt myfelf un- 
comfortable at Verona, till I had fecn the amphitheatre, which is in truth a noble remain 
of antiquity, folid and magnificent enough yet to lalf perhaps fomc thoufands of years; 
that of Nifmes, cluttered up with houfes, muff not be named with this. As I flood on 
the verge of this noble building, 1 could not but contemplate in idea, the innumerable 
crouds of people who had been Ipcclators of the Icenes exhibited in it : the reflection 
was attended with what is to me a melancholy impreflion — the utter oblivion in wliich 
fuch holts are now loft ! time has fwept their memories Irom the earth - has left them 
no traces in the records of mankind ; yet here were w it and beauty, wealth and power ; 
the vibrations of hope and fear ; the agitations of exertion and cnlerprize— — all buried 
in the filcnce of feventeen hundred years !— I read the works of fo few poets, that 1 know 
not if the idea of fuch oblivion have been to them as melancholy as it is to me ; if fo, 
they have doubtlefs given energy to the fentiment, by the force and beauty of their ex- 
preflions. 

The 23d. This morning, I took a cicerone to attend me to view churches and palaces, 
an uncomfortable method, but when a traveller has one principal purfiiir, fuch fecondary 
objects muff give way. The great i'ault here, as every where elfe, is being carried to 
tco many things. Nothing ftrikes more at Verona than the works of an architedl, 
whofe name is little known in England, San. Michael Michieli ; they are of diflinguilhed 
merit, and muff pkafe every eye. The chapel of the Pellegrini family, in the Bernardine 
church, and the rotunda of St. Georgio, are beautiful edifices. There is fomcthkig lingu- 
lar in the Palazzo Bevilaqua, an idea which might have been copied with more iuccefs, 
than many others that In;ve been repeated often. The Palazzo di Configlio is fimple 
and elegant, and prefents one of the moll pleafing examples of an arcade, for a (Ircct or 
fquarc. 'I'he theatre is large, but nothing after Milan. My expences at Brefcia, and at 
Verona arc, dinner 3 pauls, fupper 2, chamber 2 ; which at fd. Englilh, are 2s. i id. 
a- day ; and as I have rooms not at all bad, good beds, and am as well ferved at the meals 
.as 1 require, it is remarkably cheap. Tho 
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The fi4th. The country to Vicenza is all flat, and mollly of a Angular face ; rows 
of elm and maple pollards, with vines trailed up, and from tree to tree ; between the 

rows arable. This fyftem is not difagreeable till it grows tedious to the eye. 32 

miles. 

The 25th. Wait on Count Tiene, to whom I had a recommendation ; he opened 
the letter, but found it was to another Count Tiene, who lived in the country, near 
Vicenza ; reading in it, however, fome expreflions of commendation, which friends are 
apt to ufe in fuch letters, he with great eafe and politencfs, as he returned me the 
paper, oflered me any affiftance in his power : “ Yours, Sir, is an errand that ought to 
recommend you to all mankind ; and if you And the lead difficulties with others, 1 beg 
you will return to this houfe,” which is one of the Palazzi di Palladio. I waited then 
on the Abbate Pierropan, profeflbr of phyfics and mathematics. He had the direftion, 
for fome years, of the ceconomical garden, given by the ftate for experiments in agri- 
culture, nowin the hands of the Agrarian Academy : he received uie with great politc- 
nefs ; and not only exprefled every wiffi to affift me, but entered immediately on the 
bufmefs, by propofmg a walk to call on the Count de Boning, prefident pf that aca< 
demy, in our way to the garden. 1 have a poor opinion of all thefe ellabliihments on 
a fmall fcale ; in any hands they are not calculated to do much ; and in hands not truly 
pra£tical, they are calculated to do nothing. The Count de Boning, finding that I 
wilhed to converfe with fome real common farmers, appointed the afternoon for going 
into the country, about three miles, to a firm of his, where I ihould find an intelligent 
perfon : he then took his leave for the prefent, — and Signore Pierropan and myfelf 
proceeded to the villa of the Count de Tiene ; as he was abl'ent for an hour only, we 
employed that time in walking a little further, to view the celebrated rotunda of Palla- 
dio, belonging to Count Capra, one of the three greateft works of that great genius 
they pofiefs at Vicenza. It is of a beautiful mean, between decoration and fimplicity ; 
the diftribution feems a new and original thought, much more adapted, however, to 
Italy than to England ; for, in the fpace of one hundred Vicentine feet, w'e might, rela- 
tively to our climate and manners^ have a houfe far exceeding it. 1 am concerned to 
fee fo delicious a morfel fuifered to go much to decay; the plaifter on the brick 
columns is wearing off, and other negleft vifible. The beauty of the environs of Vi- 
cenza exceeds any thing I have feen in Italy, viewed from the hill on which thefe houfes, 
and the church, Santa Maria del Monte, are fituated ; the city in the rich plain, and 
the hills fpread with white buildings, crowned by the Alps, are fine. The, Count de 
Tiene, with the affiffance of another nobleman, of more experience, who happened to 
be prefent, gave me fome information, relative to the part of the Vicentine, in which 
their eftates are fituated. Quitting him, I begged the Abbate Pierropan to favour me 
with his company at dinner, by which means I had the benefit of his converfation fo 
much longer on the favourite topic. The Abbate de Traico, vice-prefident of the 
academy, joined us. Alter dinner, according to appointment, to the Count de Bon- 
ing, whofe coach was ready, and carried us to the farm. Fortunately the farmer, 
a fenfible and intelligent man, was ready to anfwer all fuch enquiries as 1 put to 
him. At night, returned to the city, after a rich day, that pays for the trouble of 
travelling. • 

The 26th. My friendly Abbate, continuing his obliging offices, had the goodneft to 
accompany me this morning to a very famous woollen fabric, at prefent under the 
diredtion of an Englilhman ; and to a magazine of earthem-ware, in imitation of Mr. 
AVedgwood. It is furely a triumph of the arts in England, to fee in Italy Etrufeap 
forms copied from Englilh models. It is a better imitation than nuny 1 have feen in 
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France. View the Olympic theatre of Palladio, which pleafes all the world ; nothing 
can be more beautiful than the form, or nw^re elegant than the coloiude that I'urrouhds 
it. Of all his works here, 1 like the Palazzo Barbarana leaft. I am forry to fee, that 
mod of Palladio’s edifices are of bricks duccoed, except the Palazzo Ragione, which 
is of durable done ; and that there is hardly one of them which is not out of repair. 
The roof of the Palazzo di Ragione, which mud offend every eye, is not of Palladio ; 
only the cafe of arcades that furround the building, which is one vad room of two 
hundred feet by eighty, ufed for the courts of judice, and alfo as a common jakes by 
the mob, and dreadfully gamifhed. A pretty ufe to which to apply an edifice of Pal- 
ladio. The brick columns of this great architeft are of the fineft work 1 ever faw ; 
and fbme of the ducco but now failing, after two hundred years. At Verona and Vi- 
cenza, there are very few new houfes, and no figns, that 1 could fee, of the wealth and 
profperity of the prefent age. There are exceptions, but they are few. A filk mer- 
chant here has built, a good houfe; and Signore Cordelina, an advocate at Venice, a 
large and handfome one, that cod 100,000 ducats, without being dnifhed: he made 
bis fortune by pleading. 

The 27th. To Padua. The country, which has been called a garden by travellers, 
not at all better cultivated than before, but deeper and richer. The ame flat, lined 
into rows of pollards and vines in the fame manner ; very little irrigation, except fome 
rice. Waited on Signore Arduino, experimenter in agriculture, on a farm, or rather 
a garden of twelve acres, given by the date. 1 had heard much of this ceconomfcal 
garden, and of the great number of ufeful experiments made in it ; fo much, indeed, 
that it weighed confiderably with me in the arrangement of my journey ; Venice was 
no object } and 1 could not, if I took Padua, have time for the Pontine marfhes and 
Rome, which, by the dired road, I could have reached from Milan ; but an experi- 
mental farm, the flrft 1 was affured in Europe, and which had thrown light on various im- 
portant enquiries, was an objeA which I ought, as a farming traveller, to prefer to any 
city,t^d I determined accordingly. Signore Arduino received me politely, and appointed 
to-morrow for that gratification. At night to the opera, the Due Baroni, of Cimarofa, 
whofe mufic to me has always fomething original and pleafmg ; but though the parts 
were not ill performed, and the orcheftra powerful, yet the houfe being almoft empty, 
and thofe in it wearing fuch a fhabby appearance, and all the muficians fo dirty and 
undreffed, that I felt here, what I have often done before, that half the charms of a 
theatre depend on the audience one muff be in good humour— acertain exhilaration 
muff be fpringing in the bofom ; willingnefs to enjoy muff be expanded into enjoyment 
by jhe fyropathy of furrounding objefts. Pleafure is caught from eyes that fparkle 
with the expeftation of being pleafed. Empty boxes, and a dirty pit, with a theatre 
but half lighted, made the mufic, with all its gaiety, fotnbre ; I left Gulielmi’s Paltorella 
nobile, for the filence of my chamber. 2 1 miles. 

The 28tb. In the morning, viewing buildings, of which fome are worth the trouble: 
then to deliver letters, but 1 was not fortunate in finding Meflieurs the profeffors at 
home : Signore Arduino was fo by appointment, and (hewed me the experimental farm, 
as it ought to be called, for he is profeffor of practical agriculture in this celebrated 
univerfity. I will entw into no detail of what I faw here. I made my bow to the 
profeffor; and only thought, -that his experiments were hardly worth giving up the 
capital of the world. If 1 keep my refolution, this (hall be the laff oeconomical garden 
that I will ever, go near. Among the buildings 1 viewed to-day, 1 was much ftruck 
with the church Santa Juftina : though built in no perfed ftyle, it has, on entering, 
an effeA' unufually unpofmg. It is clean, and. well kept; the pavement a very fine 
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one, of marble— and the magnitude being coniiderable, forms, on the whole, a fplen- 
did coup d’oeil. 1 hat of St. Anthony is Ti tle, on comparifon, and made lefs by multi- 
plied divifions and minir-rotis decorations. Numbers were on their knees before the 
fainted (hrine, to which millions have reforted. Here mingled faith, folly and enthufi- 
afin, have fought confolation, and found more than they merited. The Palazzo di 
Configlio, which we fliould call the town-hall, is one of the greateft — if not the greateft 
room in Europe. It is three hundred feet long, and one hundred broad; it does not 
want the excrementitious garniture of that of Vicenza. 

The 29th. Waited, by appointment, on Signore Carbury, profelTor of chemiftry; 
a lively pleafing man, with whom I wilhed to converfe a little on the^application of his 
fcience to agriculture ; but that was not eafy. Politics came acrols him, in which I 
happened to mention the extraordinary profperity of England fince the American war ; 
and he took the clue, and conduced it through fuch a labyrinth of admirals, generals, 
red-hot balls, and floating batteries Rodney, Elliot, Necker, and Catharine, jvith 
Lord knows what befides, that I thought he meant to make a tour as great as Mr. 
Wraxall’s. He however gave me a note to the celebrated aftronomer. Signore Toaldo, 
•to whom I wanted an introduftion, and whofe obfervatory I view’cd. He aflured me, 
that he continues firmly of the fame opinion, of which he has always been, relative to 
the influence of the moon on our feafons, and the importance of attending to the lunar 
period of eighteen years. I begged the titles of his memoirs, as I had yet procured 
only his Meteorologia applicata all* Agricoltura ; he faid the others were difficult to find, 
but he would give me them. For this generous offer, I expreflbd my warraeft thanks, 
and readily accepted it. On defeending into his library, he prefented me with the fup- 
plemeni to what 1 had ; and alfo his tradl, Della Vera Influenza, &c. After fome other 
converfation, he told me, the price was 8 lire, and the fupplement, 30 foldi. I was at 
a lofs to know what he meant, by telling me the price of his book ; for, to offer him 
money, w'ould, I feared, affront him. After fome minutes, he again reminded me, that 
the price was lire : on which I took out my purfe. The Vera Influenza, be faid, 
w^as only fix lire ; but being fcarce, he muft have eight for it, which, with for the 
other, made 9I livres. I paid him, and took my leave. There was not the leaft rea- 
fon to exped Signore Toaldo to make me, an utter ftranger, a prefent of a farthing ; 
but his manner made me fmile. I had left a letter yefterday at the houfe of the Abbate 
Fortis, well known in England by his travels in Dalmatia; to-day I received a vifit from 
him. He has that livelinefs and vivacity which diftinguifh his nation; was polite in his 
offers of’fervice, and entered into converfation concerning the vines of his country. He 
travelled, many years ago, with Lord Briftol and Profeffor Symonds ; and I was glad to' 
find, that he fpoke as handfomely of them both, as I have heard them both mention him. 

1 his is the third evening I have fpent by myfelf at Padua, with five letters to it ; I 
do not even hint any reproach in this ; they are wife, and I do truly commend their 
good fenfe : I condemn nobody but myfelf,. who have, for fifteen or twenty years paflr, 
whenever a foreigner brings me a letter, which fome hundreds have done —given him 
an Fmglifh welcome, for as many days as he would favour me with his company, and 
fought no other pleafure but to make my houfe agreeable. Why 1 . make this minute 
at Padua, I know not ; for it has not been peculiar to that place? but to feven eighths of 
all 1 have been at in Italy. I have mifiaken the matter through life abundantly — and 
find that foreigners underftand this ^oint incomparably better than we do. I am, how- 
ever, afraid that I fhall not learn enough of them to adopt their cuftoms, but continue 
thofe of our own nation. * , 

I’he 30th. 1 had been fo fick of vetturini, that I was glad to find there was a co- 
vered paffage boat that goes regularly to Venice ; I did not expert much from it, and 
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therefore was not difappointed to find a jumble of all forts of people ; except thofe of 
fortune.. There were churchmen, two or ^aree officers, and fonie others, better dreffed 
than I Ihould have looked for, for in Italy people are obliged to be teconoinical. At 
Dolo, the half way place, I formed, for dinner a little party, of two Abbati, an officer, 
and a pretty Venetian girl, who was lively and fenfible. We dined by ourfelves, with 
great good humour. After leaving Fufina, there is from the banks of the canal (I 
walked much of the journey), at the diftance of four miles, a beautiful view of the city. 
On entering the Adriatic, a party of us quitted the bark, and to fave time, hired a 
large boat, which conv>.ycd us to this equally celebrated and fingular place ; it was 
nearly dark whei> we 'ntered the grand canal. My attention was alive, all expedancy : 
there was light enough 1 1 Ihew the objefts around me to be among the mod interefting 
1 had ever fecn, ai.d they (truck me more than the firft entrance of any other place I 
had been at. To Signore Petrillo’s inn. My companions, before the gondola came to 
the fteps, told me, tjiar as foon as Petrillo found me to be a Signore Inglefi, there would 
be three torches lighted to receive me: — it was juif fo : 1 was not too much flattered at 
thefe three torches, which ftruck me at once as three pick-pockets. I was condufted 
to in apartment that looked upon the grand canal, fo neat, and every thing in it fo 
clean and good, that I r ’mod thought myfelf in England. To the opera. A Venetian 
audience, a Paduan, .dilanefe, Turinefe, &c. exadfly (imilar for dancing. What with 
the d’lpid fon^tl. of the ballets, the importance given to them, and the almod exclu- 
live applaufe they deraanci, the *ialian opera is become much more a fchool of dancing 
than of mufle. I canp- t forgive this, for of forty dances, and four hundred palTages,. 
there are not four wor^b a .arthing. Tt is .diftorted motion, and exaggerated agility 
if a dancer places his head in the pofition his heels (liould be in, without touching the 
ground ; if he can light on his toes, after twirling hiinfelf in the air ; if he can extend 
his legs, fo as to make the breadth of his figure greater than the length ; or contraft 
them to his body, fo as to feem to have no legs at all ; he is fure to receive fuch ap* 
plaufe, fo many bravos, and braviflimos, as the mod exquifite airs that ever were com- 
pofed would ml to attra£f. The ballarinc, or female dancers, have the fame fury of 
motion, the fame energy of didortion, the fame temped of agility. Dances of fuch ex- 
quifite elegance, as to allure attention, by voluptuous eafe, rather than (Irike it by pain- 
ful exertion, are»more difficult, and demand greater talents : in tliis fuperior walk, the 
Italians, where I have been, are deficient. 24 miles. 

The 3 id. My .;rft bt ".nefs was to agree with a gondolier, who is to attend me for 
6 paoli a day. This fpedec of boat, as all the world knows, is one of the mod agree- 
able things to be found at Venice , at a trifling expence, it equals the coavenience of a 
coach and a pair of horfes in any other city. I rowed out to deliver letters. Venice is 
empty at prefent, almod every body being in the country ; but I met with Signore 
Giovanne Arduino, fuperintendant of agriculture throughout the Venetian dominions, 
who has a conflderable reputation, for the attention he has given to this objeef, and for 
fome publications on it. It may be fuppofed, from his refldence in this city, that he is- 
not himfelf a pra&ical hufbandman. Spent a few hours among palaces, churches, and 
paintings. Every where in Italy, the number of thefe is loo great to dwell on. 1 (hall 
only note, that the pi£fcure which made the greated impreflion on me, was the family of 
Darias at the feet of Alexander, by Paul Veronefe. The expreflion of the moment is 
admirably caught ; the dory well told ; the grouping dkilful ; the colouring mellow 
and brilliant } the whole mture ; all is alive ; the figures fpeak ; you hear the words 
on their lips; a calm dignity is admirably mixed with the emotions of the moment.— 
Here was a fubjeEk worthy of employing a genius. - It is in the Palazzo Pifani. Titian's 
prefentation in the Tem^e, in the Scuola della Carita, pleafed me greatly. His bc- 
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vuchinjf pencil has given fuch life and luftre to fome figures in this piece, that the eye 
IS not foon fiitisfied with viewing it. The rjfoge’s palace contains fuch a profufion of 
noble works by Tiziano, Tintoretto, Paolo Voroncie, Bafiano, and Palma, as to form 
a fchool for artifts to fludy in. Cochin, in his Voyage d'ltalie, has given the particu- 
lars, with criticifins that have lefs offended the Italians, than nioft other works of a 
limilar kind. 'I'lie brazen horfes, given to Nei*o by Tiridates, carried to Conftantinople 
by Conftantine, and brought thence by the Venetians, when they took that city, are 
admirable : pity they are not nearer to the eye. The mouths of the Jions, not lefs cele- 
brated than Venice itfelf, are ftill in exiflence ; 1 hope regarded with deteftation by^ 
every man that views them. There is but one accufation that ought to enter them j 
the voice of the people againft the government of the ftate. In the evening at the 
theatre, (a tragedy") I was agreeably difappointed, to find that the Italians have fome- 
thing befidcs harlequin and punchinello. 

November 1. The cheapnefs of Italy is remarkable, and puzzleg me not a-little to 
account for ; yet it is a point of too much importance to be ncglecf ed. I have, at 
Petrillo’s, a clean good room, that looks on the grand canal, and to the Rialto, which, 
by the way, is a fine arch, but an ugly bridge ; an excellent bed, with neat furniture, 
very rare in Italian inns, for the bedlfead is ufually four forma, like trufsles, fet toge- 
ther ; fine fheets, which 1 have not met with before in this country ; and my dinner 
and flipper provided at the old price of H paoli a-day, or 3s. 46. including the cham- 
ber. 1 am very well ferved at dinner with many and good difhes, and fome of them 
folids ; two bottles of wine, neither good nor bad, but certainly cheap ; for though 
they fee I drink fcarcely half of if in my negus at fupper, yet a bottle is brought every 
night. I have been allured, by two or three perfons, that the price at Venice, a la mer- 
cantile, is only 4 to 6 paoli ; but I fuppofc they ferve a foreigner better. To thefe 
8 paoli, I add 6 more for a gondola breakfaft 10 foldi ; if I go to the opera, it adds 
3 paoli ; — thus, for ys. 3d. a-day, a man lives at Venice, keeps his fervant, his coach, 
and goes every night to a public entertainment. To dine well at a London coffee- 
houfe, with a pint of bad port, and a very poor defert, cofts as much as the whole day 
here. There is no queflion but a man may live better at Venice for locl. a year, than 
at London for 500. ; and yet the difference of the price of the common neceffaries of 
life, fuch as bread, meat &c. is trifling. Several caufes contribute to this effeft at Ve- 
nice ; its fituation on the Adriatic, at the very extremity of civilized Europe, in the 
vicinity of many poor countries ; the ufe of gondolas, inftead of horfes, is an article 
perhaps of equal importance. But the manners of the inhrbitants, the modes of 
living, and the very moderate incomes of the mafs of the people, have perhaps 
more weight than either of thofc caufes. Luxury here takes a turn much more 
towards enjoyment, than confuniption } the fobriety of the people does much, the 
nature of their food more ; pafles, macaroni, and vegetables are much caf^r pro- 
vided than beef and mutton. Cookery, as in France, enables them to fpread a table 
for half the expence of an Englifh one. If cheapnefs of living, fpeflacles, and pretty 
women, are a man’s objefisin fixing his refidence, let him live at Venice t for myfelf, I 
think I would not be an inhabitant to be Doge, with the power of the Grand Turk. 
Brick and ftone, and iky and water, and not a field or a buih even for fancy to pluck a 
rofe from ! My heart cannot expand in fuch a place : an admirable monument of human 
induilry, but not a theatre for the feelings of a farmer ! —Give me the fields, and let 
others take the tide of human life, at Charing-crofs and Fleet-ditch *. Called again on 

* See Mr. Bofwell’s agreeable Life of Dr. JohnfoD. 
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Signore Ardulno ; converfe on the ftate of agriculture in Italy, and the caufes which 
have contributed to accelerate or retardj it ; and from him to a confervatorio at the 
Ofpalleito; Dr. Burney, in his pltafing and elegant tour, has given an account of 
them. 

The 2 d. A tour among Chiefe, Scuole, e Palazzi; but there is fuch an abundance 
of buildings and coHeftions to which books fend one, that much time is always loft. 
The only traveller’s guide that would be worth a farthing, would be a little book that 
gave a catalogue of the beft articles to be feen in every town, in the order of merit. 
So (Ivat if a man in palling have but one hour, he ufes it in feeing the beft objeft the 
place contains if he have three days, he takes the beft the three days will give him ; 
aiij if he ftay three months he may fill it with the like gradation ; and what is of 
equal confequence, he may (lop when he pleafes and fee no more ; confident, as far as 
lie lias extCi'uied his view, that he has feen the objects that will pay him beft for his 
attention. There.is no fuch book, and fo much the worfc for travellers. In the library 
i)i St. Mark among the antiques, are Commodus, Auguftus, and Adrian; and more 
particularly to be noted, a fallen gladiator : a fingular and whimfical Leda, by Coce- 
nius. In the Palazzo Barbarigo, the Venus and the Magdalen of I'itian, are beautiful, 
though they have loft much of their glowing warmth by time. Two Rembrandts in 
the Palazzo Farfctti. A Holy Family, by Andrea del Sarto. Titian’s portrait, by 
himfclf. I finiflied by going up St. Mark’s tower, which is high enough to command 
a diilinft view of all the iftands on which Venice is built, and a great range of coaft 
and mountains. The country feems every where a wood. Nothing rivals the view 
of the city and the illes. It is the moft beautiful, and by far the moft fingular that I 
have feen. The breadth of the Giudecca canal, fpread with (hips and boats, and 
walled by many noble buildings, with the ifles diftindl from Venice, of which the eye 
takes in four-and-twenty, form, upon the whole, a coup d’oeil, that exceeds probably 
every thing the world has to exhibit. The city, in general, has fome beautiful fea- 
tures, but does not equal the idea 1 had formed of it, from the pictures of Canaletri. 
A poor old Gothic houfe makes a fine figure on canvas. The irregularity of front is 
greater perhaps than in any other city of equal importance ; no where preferved for 
three houfes together. You have a palace of three magnificent ftories, and near it a 
hovel of one. Hence, there is not that fpecies of magnificence which refults from uni- 
formity ; or from an uninterrupted fucceffion of conliderable edifices. As to ftreets, 
properly fo called, there is nothing fimilar to them in the world ; twelve feet is a broad 
one ; 1 meafured the breadth of many that were only four and five.' The greater part 
of the canals, which are here properly the ftreets, are fo narrow, as to take off much 
from the beauty of the buildings that are upon them. St. Mark’s place has been cal- 
led the fined fquare in Europe, which is a fine exaggeration. It appears large, becaufc 
every other fpace is fmall. The buildings, however, that furround it are fome of'thein 
fine but they are more intcrefting than beautiful. This I’pot is the immediate I'eat 
and heart of one of the moft celebrated republics that has exifted. St. Mark’s church, 
the Doge’s palace, the library, the Doge himfelf, the nobles, the fantous cafinos,, the 
coffee-houfes : thus, St. Mark’s fquare is the feat of government, of politics, and of 
intrigue. What Venife offers of power and pleafure, may be fought here ; *and you 
can ufe. your legs commodioufly no where elfe. Venice Ihines in churches, palaces, 
and one fine fquare ; and the beauty of the large canals is great. What flie wants are 
good common houfes, that mark the wealth and eafe of the people ; inftead of which, 
the major part are Gothic, that feem ahnoft as old as the republic. Of modern houfes 
tliere' .ore few— and of new ones fewer; a fure proof that the ftate is not flourifhing. Take 
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it, however, on the whoie, and it is a moft noble city j certainly the the mod fingular 
to be met with in the world. The canal Ojf the Giudecca, and the grand canal, are 
unrivalled in beauty and magnificence. Four great architeSs have contributed their 
talents for the fine buildings to be met with here ; —Palladio, St. Michcli, Sanfovin,j, 
and Scamozzi. The church of St; Georgio Maggiore, by the firft, is of a noble fi::',- 
plicity ; and that of St. Maria della Saluta, by St. Micheli, has parts of admirable beau- 
ty ; he feems always happy in his domes.; and the portal of this church is .truly ele- 
gant. If a genius were to arife at prefent at Venice, as great as Palladio, how would he 
find employment ? The tafte of building churches is over : the rich nobles have other 
ways of fpeiiding their incomes. Great edifices areufually raifed by'newlv acquired 
fortunes ; there are now either none, or too inconfiderable to decorate the city. In 
England, all animated vigour of exertion is among individuals, who aim much more 
at comfort within, than magnificence without ; and for want of public fpirit and po- 
lice, a new city hasarifen at London, built of baked mud and afties, rather than bricks ; 
without fymmetry, or beauty, or duration ; but diftinguilhed by its cleannefs, conveni- 
ence, and arrangement. At a prova, or rehearfal of a new opera, 11 Burbero benefico, 
by Martini of Vienna, much to my entertainment. 

The 3 d. To the the arfenal, in which there is very little indeed worth the trouble 
of viewing ; travellers have given ftrange exaggerations of it ; the number of (hips, 
frigates, and gallies is inconfiderable; and 1 came outof this famods arfenal, with a much 
meaner opinion of the Venetian naval force, than I had entered it. Yet they fay 
there are three thoufand men conftantly employed : if there are half the number, 
what are they about ? The armoury is well arranged, clean, and in good order. 
The famous bucentaur is a heavy, ill built, u ;ly gilded monfter, with none of that 
light airy elegance which a decorated yacht has. A thing made for pleafure only, 
fhould have at lead: an agreeable phyfiognoray. I know nothing of the ceremony fo 
good as Shenftone’s (tanza, comparing the vanity of the D )ge*s fplendour on that day, 
with the real enjoyment which a hermit on her (hore has of his ducal cara fpnfa. I'he 
fhips in this arlenal, even of eighty eight guns, are built under cover ; and this is not 
fo great an expence as might be thought ; the buildings are only two thick brick walls, 
with a very light roof ; but the expence is probably much more than faved in the du- 
ration of the fhip. I mounted by the fcaffolds, and entered one of eighty-eight guns, 
that has been twenty-five years building, and is not above four-fifths finiihed at prefent. 
Ar the opera. - The fex of Venice are undoubtedly of a diftinguilhed beauty ; their 
complexions are delicate, and, for want of rouge, the French think them pale ; ^ but it is 
not perfon, nor complexion, nor features, that are the charafterirtic ; it is expreUi oa, jnd 
phyfiognomy ; you recognize great fweetnefs of difpofition, without that infipidity 
which is fumetimes met with it ; charms that carry a magic with them, formed for feit- 
fibility more than admiration; to make hearts' feel much more than tongues fpeak. They 
muft be generally beautiful, here, or they would be hideous from their drefs ; the com- 
mon one, at prefent, is a long cloth cloak, and a man’s cocked hat. The round hat 
in England is rendered feminine by feathers and ribbons ; but here, when the petti- 
coats are concealed, you look again at a figure before you rccognife the lex. The 
head drelTes I faw at Milan, Lodi, &c. Ihew the tafte and hnc.f this people. It .is 
indeed their region ; their produaions in all the fine and elegant arts have lliewn a 
fertility, a facility of invention, that furpalles every other nation ; and if a realbn be 
fought, for the want of energy of charafter with which the modern Italians have been 
reproached (perhaps unjuftly) we may poflibly find it in this exquifite, tafte— perhaps 
iuconfillent in theTame characters with thofe rougher and more rugged feelings, that 

refult 
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refult from tenfion, not laxity, of fibre. An exquifite fenfibility has given them the 
empire of painting, fculpture, archi‘te£lui|e, poetry, and mufic ; whether or not to this 
it may be imputed that their beautiful country has been left under the -dominion of 
German?, Frenclimen, and Spaniards, is a quefton not difficult to decide. 

The 4 ih. I am in double luck ; two peribns, to whom I had letters, are returned 
from the country. I waited upon one of them w'ho received me in a very fnendly 
manner, and entered into a converfation widi me interefting, becaufeon fubjefts of im- 
portance. I explained to him the objeS of my travels ; and told him that I refided a 
few days in great cities, for the Advantage of converfation on thofe topics of political 
oiconomy, which concerned the general welfare of all nations. He told me very 
frankly that he was no farmer, and therefore for the praftical part of my enquiries could 
not fay much : that as to the other objefts, which were without doubt important, he 
would give me any information in his power. I faid, that I wilhed for none on points 
which the nature of the government made improper to alk about ; and if inadvertently 
I Ihould demand any thing of that complexion, he would have the goodnefs to pardon 
and pafs it by. He interrupted me haftily, “ foreigners are ftrangely apt to entertain 
falfe ideas of this republic ; and to think that the fame principles govern it at prefent as 
are fuppofed to have been its guidance forae centuries part. In all probability half of 
what you have heard about it is erroneous ; you may converfe as freely at Venice as at 
London ; and the ftate is wife enough (for in fuch cafes it is really very moderate and 
tender) to concern itfelf not at all with what does not tend direftly to injure or difturb 
the eftablillied order of things. You have heard much of fpies, and executions, and 
drownings. See. but, believe me, there is not one circumftance at Venice that is not 
■changed, and greatly too, even in twenty years.” Encouraged by this declaration, I 
ventured to put enquiries on population, revenues, taxes, liberty, &c. and on the 
government as influencing thefe ; and it gave me no flight fatisfaflion to And that he was 
the man he had been reprefented ; — able, keen, and intelligent j who had feen much 
•of the world, and underftood thofe topics perfeflly. He was fo obliging as to afk me 
to fpend what time I could with him — faid, that for fome days he ihould be conftantly 
at home ; and whenever it fuited me to- come, he defired me to do it without ceremony. 
1 was hot equally fortunate with the other perfon ; who feemed fo little difpofed to enter 
into converfation on any fubje^ but trifles, that I prefently faw he was not a man 
for me to be much the wifer for : in all political topics it was eafy to fuppofe motives 
■for filence ; but relatively to points of agriculture, or rather the produce of eftates, 
Ac. perhaps his ignorance was the real caufe of his referve. In regard to cicifbeifm, 
he was ready enough to chat ; he faid that foreigners wer every illiberal in fuppofing 
that the cuftom was a mere cloak for vice and licentioufnefs j on the contrary, he con- 
tended, that at Paris, a city he knew well, there is juft as much freedom of manners as 
at Venice. He faid as much for the cuftom as it will bear ; mollifying the features of 
■the praftice, but not removing them. We may however hope, that the ladies do not 
merit the fcandal with which foreigners have loaded them ; and that the beauty of fome 
of them is joined with what Petrarch thought it fo great an enemy to : 

Due^ran nemichc inneme craDo aggiunte 

Bellezca ed onefta 

At lugbt to a new tragedy of Fayel, a tranflatlon from the French ; well afted by 
Signete and Signora Pelloni.. It is a circumftance of crhicifm, amazing to my ears, 
that the Italian language ihould have been reprefented as wanting force and vigour, 

and 
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and proper only for effeminate fubjeSs. It feems, on tlie contrary, as^powcrfully ex- 
preffive of lofty and vigorous fentiraents, of the terrible and the fubliine, as it is admi- 
rable in breathing the fofteft notes of love and pity ; it has even pojvere of harfh and 
rugged expreflion. There is nothing more finking in the manners of different nations, 
than in the idea of lhame annexed to certain ncceffiiies of nature. ^ In England a man 
makes water (if I may ufe fuch an expreflion) with a degree of privacy, and a woman 
never in fight of our fex. In France and Italy there is no fuch feeling, fo that Sterne’s 
Madame Rambouillet was no exaggeration. In Otahite, to pt in company is fliamcful 
and indecent ; but there is no immodefty in performing the rites of love before as many 
fpeftators as chance may affemble. There is between the front rowof chairs in the pit an 1 
the orcheftra, in the Venetian theatre, a fpace of five or fix feet without floor ; a well - 
dreffed man, fitting almoft under a row of ladies in the fide-boxes, flepped into this 
place, and made water with as much indifference as if he had been in the flrcct ; and 
nobody regarded him with any degree of wonder but myfelf. It is, however, a beailly 
trick : lhame may be ideal, but not cleanlinefs ; for the want of it is a folid and tin- 
doubted evil. For a city of not more than one hundred and fifty ihoufand people, 
Venice is wonderfully provided with theatres ; there are feven j and all of them are 
faid to be full in the carnival. The cheapiiefs of admiffion, except at the ferious opera, 
undoubtedly does much to fill them. 

The 5th. Another tour among palaces, and churches, and piftures ; one fees too 

many at once to have clear ideas. Called again on , and had another 

converfation with him better than a fcore of fine piftures. He made an obfervation on 
the goodnefs of the difpofition of the common people at Venice, which deferves, in 
candour, to be noted ; that there are feveral circumftances, which would have confi- 
derable effed in multiplying crimes, were the people difpofed to commit them : i fl , 
the city is abfolutely open, no walls, no gates, nor any way of preventing the efcape 
of criminals by night, as well as by day :~2d, that the manner in which it is built, the 
narrownefs and labyrinth direftion of the ftreets, with canals every where, offer great 
opportunities of concealment, as well as efcape ; 3d, the government never reclaims of 
any foreign power a criminal that flies: 4th, there is no police whatever} and it is an 
error to fuppofe that the fyftem of efpionage (much exaggerated) is fo diredled as to an- 
fwer the purpofe : 5th, for want of more commerce and manufadures, there are great 
numbers of idle loungers, who mull find it difficult to live ; 6th, and lallly, the go- 
vernment very feldora hangs, and it is exceedingly rare otherwife to panilh. — From 
this union of circumftances it would be natural to fuppofe, that rogues of all kinds 
would abound } yet that the contrary is the faft ; and he affured me, he does not be- 
lieve there is a city in Europe, of equal population, where there are fewer crimes, or 
attempts againft the life, property, or peace of othera } that he walks the ftreets at all 
hours in the night, and never with any fort of arms. The conclufion in favour of his 
countrymen is very fair } at the fame time 1 muft remark, that thefe very circumftances, 
which he produces to Ihew that crimes ought to abound, might, perhaps with as much 
truth, be quoted as reafons for their not being found. From the want of punifhraent 
and police may probably be drawn an imponaht conclufion, that mankind are always, 
bell when not too much governed ; that a great deal may fafelji»bc left to themfelves, 
to their own management, and to their own feelings; that law and regulation, necel- 
fary as they may be in fome cafes, are apt to be carried much too far ; that frequert 
punilhments rather harden than deter offenders ; and that a maze of laws, for the pre- 
fervation of the peace, with a fwarm of magiftrates to proted if, hath much ftronger 
tendency to break than to fecure it. It is fair to conned this circumftancc of compara- 
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tive freedom from crimes, with feven theatres for only one hundred and fifty thoufand 
people } and the admiflion fo cheap, tha^ the lowell of the people frequent them j 
more, perhaps, in favour of theatrical reprefentations than all that Roulfeau’s brilliant 
genius could fay againft them. At night to another theatre, that of the tragi-comedy, 
where a young adlrefs, apparently not twenty, fupported the principal ferious part with 
fuch juftnefs of aftion, without exaggeration, and fpokc this charming language with 
fuch a clear articulation and exprelfion, as, for her age, was amazing. 

The 6th. Another vifit to iflands and manufaftures, &c. 

The 7th. My laft day at Venice; I made, therefore, a gleaning of fome fights I had 

before* neglefteds and called once more on iny friend , afluring him truly, 

that it would give me pleafure to fee him in England, or to be of any fervice to him 
there. The Corriere di Bologna a covered barge, the only conveyance, fets off" to- 
night at eleven o’clock. I have taken my place, paid my money, and delivered my 
baggage ; and as the quay from which the barge departs is conveniently near the opera- 
houfe, and II Burbero di buon Cuore afted for the firft night, I took my leave of Sig- 
nore Petrillo’s excellent inn, which deferves every commendation, and went to the 
opera. 1 found it equal to what the prova had indicated ; it is an inimitable perform- 
ance ; not only abounding wdth many very pleafmg airs, but the whole piece is agree- 
able, and does honour to the genius and tafte of Signore Martini. Swift, in one of 
his letters to Stella, after dining with lords Oxford and Bolingbroke, and going in the 
evening to fome ferub, fays, he hates to be a prince and a fcoundrel the fame day. 
I had to-night all this feeling with a vengeance. From the reprefentation of a pleafmg 
and elegant performance, the mufic of which was well adapted to firing one’s feelings 
to a certain pitch, in clear unifon with the pleafure that fparkled in fo many eyes, and 
founded from fo many hands — I ftepped at once, in full contrail, into the bark Detto 
Corriere di Bologna ; a cabin about ten feet fquare, round which fat in filence, and 
the darknefs vifible of a wretched lamp, a company, whofe rolling eyes examined, 
without one word of reception, each paflenger that entered, l ire wind hawled, and 
the rain beat in at the hole left for entering. My feelings, that thrilled during the 
evening, were disputed in a moment, and the gloom of my bofom was foon in unifon 
with that of the fccne. 

Of this voyage from Venice to Bologna, all the powers of language would fail me to 
give the idea I would willi to imprefs. The time 1 pafled in it I rank among the moft 
difagrceable days 1 ever experienced, and by a thoufand degrees the worft fince I left 
England j yet I had no choice ; the roads arc fo infamoufly bad, or rather fo irapracli- 
cable, that there are no vetturini ; even thofc whofe fortune admits polling, make this 
palTage by water; and when I found that Monficur de la hande, fecretary to the 
French ambafl'ador at Turin, had made the fame journey, in the fame conveyance,, 
and yet in his book fays not a word againfi the accommodation, how was 1 to have di- 
vined, that it could prove fo execrable ? A little more thought, however, would have 
told me that it was too cheap to be good, the price, for the whole voyage of 1 25 miles, 
is only 30 paoli (17s. 6d.), for which you arc boarded. After a day’s fpitting of a 
dozen people, in ten feet fquare (enough to make a dog fick), mattrefes are fpread on 
the ground, and you fell on them as you can, packed alraofi like herrings in a bar- 
rel ; they are then rolled up and tumbled under a bulk, without the loaft attention which 
fide is given you the night after ; add to this the odours of various forts eafy to ima- 
gine. At dinner, the cabin is the kitchen, and the padrone the cook, betakes fnulF, 
w'ipes his nofe with his fingers, and the knife with his handkerchief, while he prepares 
the viduals, which he handlef before you, till you arc fick of the idea of eating. Bur, 
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on changing ifce bark lo one whofe cabin was too fmall to admit any cookery, 
brought his {leaks and faufages, rolled up in a paper, and that in his {lag of abomina- 
tion (as Smollett calls a continental handkerchief), which he fpread on his knees as he 
fat, opening the greafy treafure, for thofe to eat out of his lap with their fingers, whofe 
ftomachs could bear fuch a repaft. Will an Cnglilh reader believe that there were per- 
fons prcfent who fubmitted, without a murmur, to fuch a voyage, and who were be- 
yond the common mercantile crews one meets with in a veiiura i—{ome well dreffed, 
with an appearance and converfation that betrayed nothing mean. I draw conclufions, 
operating (trongly againft the private and domcllic cojnforts of life, from fuch pub- 
lic vehicles ; this is the only one for thofe who pafs to and from Venice, Bobgna, 
I' lorence, Rome, and Naples, and of courfe muft be exceedingly frequented ; and 
there are no voilures by land to rival it. If thofe people were clean, decent, and com- 
fortable at home, is it credible that they would fubmit to fuch a mode of (ravelling ? 
The contrail would fliock them as it would Engliihmen, who would move heaven and 
earth to eftabliili a better conveyance, at a higher price. Tiie people who travel thus 
form the great mafs of a nation, if we except the poor ; it is of little confoqucnce how 
the Cornari and the Morofmi live ; they live probably like great lords in other coun- 
tries } but the public and national profperity is intimately conneded with the comforts 
and accommodations of the lower claiTes, which appear in Italy to be, on coinparifon 
with England, miferably inferior. Their excellences, the ariftocrats of Venice, do not 
travel thus ; and as to the people, whether they go on their heads, or in the mud, is 
all one to the fpirit of their government. For myfelf, I walked much of the journey, 
and efpecially on the banks of the Po, for the better view of that great river, now ren- 
dered immenfe by the late dreadful floods, which have deluged fo much of the coun- 
try. Along the banks, which are high dykes, raifed many feet againft its depredations, 
there are matted huts at every hundred or two hundred yards, with men ftationed, 
called guardia di Po, ready to aCfemble with their tools at a moment’s warning, in cafe 
of a breach ; they have fires all night. Soldiers alfo make the rounds, night and day, 
to fee that the men are at their llations, — and to give afiiilance if wanted. There is a 
known and curious piece of roguery, againft which much of this caution is bent ; the 
mifehief of a breach is fo great, that when the danger becomes very imminent, the far- 
mers in the night, crofs the river in boats, in order to bore holes in the banks, to ena- 
ble the water the eafier to make a breach, that by giving it a diredion contrary to that 
of their own lands, they may render themfelves fecure. For this reafon, the guards 
permit no navigation, except by privileged barks, like the corrieri, firing at all others 
that are feen on the river. It is now an immenfe body of water, twice, and in fome 
places perhaps even thrice as broad as the Thames at London. As to the face of the 
country, from the Lagunes fo Ferrara, it is every where nearly the fame as what I 
have fo often deferibed; whether grafs or arable, laid out into rows of jwllards, with 
vines trained to them, at various diftances, but always near enough to give the whole 
the appearance of a wood, when viewed from the leaft diftance. It does not feem to 
want people, towns and villages being numerous ; and there are all the figns of a con- 
fiderable navigation ; every village being a port, with abundance of barges, barks, 
boats, &c. Coffee- houfes remarkably abound in the Venetian dominions, at ail towns, 
and even villages, where we palTed, they are to be found, fortunately for me, as they 
were my refource, to make amends for the dirty fingere and beaftly handkerchief of 
our Signore Padrone. Before I entirely finilh with Venice, I fliail inferl a few circura- 
ffances, with which 1 was iavoured by an Italian, who refided fome time in that city, 
and had abilities that would not allow me to doubt of his capacity *m forming a true 
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• elUmate of any political circumftancc, to which he direfted his attention. His account 
of the principal nobility of the republic , is fuch as would explain much more than I 
bavcfetn or heard in their dominions. He fays, “ the education of the great is the 

• difgracc of Vi'iiicc. Men of the firll families are not only ignorant to a degree fhame- 
ful in fo t il lightened an hge, but they are educated in a bad ton ; with ill manners, 
f rom ideas that arc fullered to be inlHlIed by dependents, which do not quit them 
through life ; fixing, from early habit, the tafte for bad company ; while a pernicious 

. indulgence exempts them from all learning ; that this is fo general, and is fo extenfive 
in its influence, tliat, had the interior organization of this government been lefs admira- 
. ble, it would, from this very can fe, have mouldered to nothing long ago: that the 
pride, of which they arc accuj'ed, is afcribable equally to bad company and to igno- 
rance ; the firft gives them vague and improper ideas of their own importance, and the 
' fecond infpires them with referve, to conceal their want of that knowledge which others, 

- and cfpecially foreigners, polfel’s : that the ill efforts of this bad education will be feen 
more and more ; the governments of Europe being at prefent infinitely more enlight- 
ened than in times pafl ; and improved confiderably even in the lafl twenty years. 
'I here is of necellity, a ilruggle among all nations, emulous to make the greatelt pro- 

• greCs in ufcf’ul knowledge, and to apply all knowledge to the molt ufcful purpoles j 
in fuch a period, therefore (he added), any people who are ftationary, and more par- 
ticularly any government that is fo, will be outftripped in the great courfe by their 
competitors, and perhaps trampled on, like the monarchy of France, by thofe in whom 
light hath taken the place of ignorance.” Pity that the richeft blood in European veins 
ihould at prefent experience fuch an education ! 

Here are about forty families, unqueftionably the moft ancient in Europe. All other 
•countries, except Venice, have been conquered, or over-run, or fo deftroyed, that the 
.oldeft families may be dated comparatively from only modern periods j he who looks 
back to a well defined anceftry, from the tenth and eleventh centuries, and who can 
thus trace his lineage feven or eight hundred years, is in every country refpefted for 
antiquity ; of this ftanding are the families of Bourbon, d’Efte, Montmorency, Cour- 
tenaye, &c, which are commonly efteemed the firft in Europe: but they are not 
clleemed fo at Venice. Some of the Roman families, which, from the ravages of the 
Huns, took Ihelter in the ifles of Venice, and which were then conftderable enough to 
be entrufted with the government of their country, yet remain, and are unqueftionably 
the moft ancient in Europe. De la Lande, from Frefdrotti, confines the eleftors of the 
fifft Doge to twelve — Badeer., Contarini, Morojini, Tiepolo^ Michielf Samdo, Gradeni- 
jfo. Memo, Falicr, Dandolo, Barozzi, and Polano, which is of late extind. In the 
next clafs he places Cormro, Bragadin, ^ndBembo'y 'then come the ftimilies 

il ferrare. del covjtglioy Querini, Dotfiniy Soranze, Zoraiy Marrelloy Sagredoy ZanCy and 
Salomon. But fince Monf. de la Lande wrote, they have publiflied at Venice a Dizio~ 
nario Jlortco diTutte le Venete Patrizie Famigliey 1780;. coippiled from a manufeript 
in St. Mark’s library ; this work does not accord with the preceding table j I have ex- 
trafted from it the following lift : 

Badoer ; fua orighe con larepnblica. — Bellani\ ant'ichi tribunt. — -Bragadm ; nei piu ri- 
moiifecoli della repubMi. — Celji } dagli antichi Marj di Roma, antichi tribuni.— Cioran ; 
negli clettori del primo Doge. — Contarini ; uno negli elcttori del primo Doge.'^ Comoro ; dagli 
antichi Corneli di Roma, d* aprimijjimi tempi tenuta in Venezia,'— Emo ; nacque colla med^ji- 
ma republica, — Fojearini ; Vennero 867 ; antichi tribuni.-— Gradenigo ; delle prime venute in 
Venezia. — Magno^; dalla prima fmdazion di Venezia ; tribuni.— Marcello ; pare, che non 
J^ p^a. metter in dubioy che quejia famiglia difeenda dagli antithi Marcelli diRoma-; 
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antichi tribuni.’^MichicH ; antichijjima di Venezia ; elettori del primo Digc, — Moce- 
nigo ; delle prime venute in Venetia.—’MoUn ; Jlabilitd in Venezia antichi tribuni. 
~^Morofini\ rifugiti per k inctirzioni di Attifa ; fra gU elettori del primo Doge, e antichi 
tribvnl.-—Da mojla ; Vennero 4^4 rifugiati per AtiUa. — Nani; Vennero in Venezia fin 
dalla prima ftia fondazione; antichi tribuni . — Orio ; rifugiati per AttUa ; antichi tribu- 
ni. — Pifani ; dagli antichi Pifoni di Roma; deWantico configUo. — Ouerini ; elettori del 
primo Doge. — Sagredo ; Vennero ncl 485. — Salomon; trd k clettrici del primo Doge.'-— 
Sanudo ; dei primi fondatori della cittd, — Semitccolo ; fin dal i 43 ,» antico conftgiio . — 
Soranzo, fenza dubbio delle prime rifugiic in Vens-Aa ; antichi tribuni, — Tiepolo, gli elet- 
tori del primo Doge; antichi tribuni. — Trevifan, Vennero per Virruziom d]Attila.—VaUer, 
rifugiti per le incurjione di Attila Jtno dal 423 ; tribuni antichi. — Venicr, Vennero per Ai- 
tila ; antichi tribuni.— Zanc, aniichijftma famiglia di Venezia ; antico conftgiio. — Zen, dei 
i2 elettori del primo Doge. Bembo, Coco, Dandolo, Falicr, Fofeari, Griiti, Malipicro, 
Marini, Minio, Minot to, Moro, Muazzo, Nadal, Pefaro, Da Riva, Ruzini, Tron, Zujh, 
all theftt antichi tribuni. 

From the details of ihcfe families it appears, that many have an origin as old as At- 
tila the Hun, v/ho invaded Italy in 452. If all thefe families be allowed to date from 
that period, (and no reafon appears againft it) their origin may be traced to more than 
I 300 years. The elcftion, however, of the firft Doge, in 697, by the twelve heads of 
the republic, is one of the moft authentic and the rnoll noted acts in the ellablilliment 
of any. government. To this undifputed origin the preceding lill afligns the families of 
Civran,’ Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, Querini, Salomon, Tiepolo, and Zen, rcjcdling 
thus fcveral families which have been commonly eftcemed the firft in the republic, and 
which former writers have exprefsly ranked among the eleftors of the firft Doge. The 
only families in which both lifts agree are Contarini, Michieli, Morofini, and Tiepolo ; 
whether the others were, or were not, eleftors of the Doge, there is no queftion about 
their great antiquity ; and it is equally certain that there are now aftually at Venice 
from forty to fifty families which, in point of antiquity well afeertained, exceed all that 
are to be found in the reft of Europe. 

And here I take leave of the Venetian Hon ; I am tired of it if the ftate were to 
build a pig-ftie, I believe they would decorate it with his figure. It is a beaft of no 
merit ; — for what is ferocity without humanity, — or courage without honour ? — ^It wars 
only to deftroy ; and fpreads its wings not to proteft, but to cover, like the vulture of 
Mr. Sheridan, the prey that it devours. At Ferrara, the Padrone’s bufinefs flopped 
him a whole ^y ; but he pretended it was a want of oxen to draw the coaches, that 
carried us ten miles by land, from canal to canal. This was not amifs, for it enabled 
me to fee every thing in that town, which, however, does not contain much. The now 
part — new in comparifon with the reft, was built by Hercules II. Duke of Ferrara, who 
has laid out and diftributed the ftreets and a fquare in a manner that docs honour to his 
memory. They are all of a fine breadth, well paved, with troioirs of brick, every 
where defended by ftone polls. I have feen no city fo regularly laid out, except Turin. 
I'he Palazzo of the Marchefe di Villa is an objeft to examine ; and at that fpot there 
is a very advantageous view of two noble ftreets. The Palazzo di Bentivoglio is another 
confiderable building, with a vaft garden, full of bad ftatues ; atnd even fome of foot- 
men, with laced hats and Ihoulder-knots, in a ftyle fully as ridiculous as M. du Barra's 
at Toulouze. In the cathedral, a fine Guercioo ; and a marriage of Cana, by Bonona, 
a Ferrarefe painter, at the Chartreufe. I paid homage to the tomb of Ariofto, a genius 
of the firft luftre; fince all modern ages have produced but three diftinguilhed epic 
poets, what a glory to Italy to have given birth to two of them ! the wonder is greater, 

however. 
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however, tljat the third was not of the fame country. From Ferrara to the canal, 
which leads to Bologna, the road is, without any idea of comparifon, the worft in Eu- 
rope, that pretends to be great and payable. It is the natural rich foil of a flat wet 
country, rendered deeper by the late heavy rains ; feven horfes drew a coach about a 
mile and a half an hour. Making and mending are philofophical experiments not tried 
here ; and the country being inclofcd, the hedges and ditches confine the carriages to 
poach through the mud of one direflion, inftead of many. I walked for the molt part 
m the adjoining fields, the better to examine them. Arrived at Bologna at twelve 

o’clock at night.— —125 miles. ^ 

The 1 2th. Deliver letters. I found Signore Bignami at home. He is a confider- 
able merchant, who has attended to agriculture, fenfible and intelligent. An Englilh 
merchant, at the Three Moors, informing me, that Mr. I’aylor, who was at Carlfrhue 
for fome time, was now fettled at Bologna, I determined to wait on him, being the 
gentleman of whofe hulbandry, at Bifrons in Kent, 1 gave an account in my Eallern 
Tour. I accordingly went, in the evening, to Mr. Taylor’s conver/azione. He has 
handfome apartments in the Palazzo Zampieri, and lives here agreeably with his beau- 
tiful and amiable family ; a finer progeny of daughters and fons is hardly to be feen, 
or that forms a more pleafmg fociety. As I did not know, till I got to Bologna, that 
Mr. Taylor had left the Court of Carlfrhue, I was eager to hear why he had quitted a 
fituation which was fo congenial with his love of agriculture. This gentleman, travel- 
ling in Germany, became known to the Margrave of Baden, where that enlhufiaftic 
love of agriculture, which, for the good of mankind, fome minds feel, induced him to 
take a farm of that prince. Thus was a gentleman, from the beft cultivated part of 
Kent, fixed on a farm of five hundred acres in Germany. lie carried his point, im- 
proved the farm, ftaid four years, and would have continued to the infinite advantage 
of the country, if the minillers of the Margrave had had as much underllanding, and 
as liberal a mind as their mafter. I am inclined to believe that no man. can fucceed on 
the continent of Europe (unlefs under a prince with a charafler of fuch decided energy 
as the late King of Pruffia) provided he be really praftical. He has no chance if he 
be not well furniihed with the rubbifli which is found in academies and focieties ; give 
him a jargon of learning, the fcience of names and words, letting things and praflice 
go elfewhere, and he will then make his way, and be looked up to. To the opera, 
•where there is nothing worth hearing or feeing, except only a young finger. Signora 
Nava, whofe voice is one of the cleared and fweeted tones 1 ever heard ; die has great 
powers, and will have, for Ihe is very young, great exprelfion. It was the Theodora re 
di Corjica of Paiefello. 

The 13th. The Pellegrino and St. Marco being full, has fixed mein this brutal hole, 
/ Tre Maurretii which is the only execrable inn I have been inn (in a city) fince I 
entered Italy. It has every circumdance that can render it detedable ; dirt, negligence, 
filth, vermin, and impudence. You fit, walk, eat, drink, and fleep with equal incon- 
venience. A tour among the palaces and churches. The great colleflion of paintings 
in the Zampieri palace contains a few pieces of fuch exquifite merit, that they rivet the 
fpeftator by admiration. The St. Peter, of Guido ; the Hagar, of Guercino ; and the 
Dance, of Albano. •Monf. Cochin fays, the Guido is not only a ebrf d'auvre,, but the 
•fined pifture in Italy, enfin c'eji un ebrf d’auvre fsf le tableau le plus parfaitt l<t 
re-union de toutes les parties de la peinture qtd fait en Italic. . It is certainly a mod 
noble piece of two figures, but wants?, of neceflity, the poetry of a tale told by many. 
To pleafe me, ^e Guercino, of which he fays little more than its being trh beaut has 
aA expreflion delicious, that works on a fine fubjed to a great effed : it is more nature 
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than painting. Hagar’s countenance fpeaks a language that touches the heart ; and 
the pathetic fimplicity of the child is in unifpn with all the mother’s feelings. The 
mellow warmth and tender foftnefs of the colouring of the Albano, with the fweetnefs 
of the expreffion, are inimitable. In the church of St. Giovanne in Monte, there is 
the famous St. Cecilia of Raphael, of which Sir Robert Strange has given fo fine a 
print, and in which he has done ample juftice to the original. The St. Agnes of Do* 
menichinO, in the church of that name, and Job on his throne, by Guido, at the Men- 
dicant!, are two others that muft be vifited. Dine with Signore Bignami j he is a con- 
fiderable merchant, and therefore I need not ftare at this hofpitality in Italy ; with great 
fatisfaflion I find that no minute is lofl: in his company, as he is obliging enough tO; 
pardon the number of my enquiries. In the evening to Mr. Taylor’s ; this gentle- 
man’s difcourfe is interefting to my purfuit, for he has always had a great predileftion 
for agriculture, and has praftifed it with intelligence and fuccefs. The Marchefe di 
Marefehotti, who is married to a very pretty Englifh lady, prefent alfo ; a fenfible man, 
who feemed pleafed with the opportunity of explaining to me feveral circumftances, 
relative to tythes and taxation, that 1 was enquiring into. He is a fingular infiance at 
Bol( gna, of going into company with his wife, and confequently fuperfeding the ne- 
ceflity or want of a cicilbeo. He is regarded by his countrymen for this, pretty much 
as he would be if he walked on his head, infiead of his feet. How firang-ly doth it 
appear to them, that an Italian nobleman fhould prefer the company of a woman he 
married from affeffion, and think there is any pleafure when he embraces his children, 
in believing them his own! Here 1 met alfo the Baron de Rovrure, a French noble- 
man, and Madame la Marquife de Bouiile, both in their way to Naples; they feem 
agreeable people. Mr. Taylor, and his two charming daughters, have apparently a 
pleafing focicty here. 'J hefe ladies fpeak French and German like natives, and before 
they leave Italy will do the fame with Italian ; they paint agreeably, and have confider^ 
able mufical talents ; thus accompliflimenis will not be wanted to fecond the graces 
they owe to the beneficence of nature. I had fome information from Mifs Taylor, to- 
night, relative to the expences of houfekeeping, which will give an idea of the cheap- 
nefs of Italy ; premifing (of which more in another place ) that the paolo is fixpence, 
and that there are 10 baiccchi in it. As to beef, mutton, bread, &c. they are all over 
Europe too nearly on a par to demarsd much attention ; where meat is very fine, it is 
nominally dear ; and where it is bad, it is called cheap ; but the difierence deferves 
little notice. Mr. Taylor contratls with a traiteur for his table, nine in the parlour 
and five in the kitchen, 20 pajli a day for dinner ; for fupper he pays extra, and is 
fupplied to his fatisfaftion — a proof, if any be wanted, of the cheapnefs of Bologna. 
It is remarkable that there is not the difierence between the prices of any of the articles,, 
and the fame thing in England, that there is between the contrafling prices, and the 
ratio with us, a few per cent, iit the former, but fome hundred per cent, in the latter 
a litre proof that deantifs and cheapnefs of living does not depend on prices per pound,, 
but on the moiles of living. Every tavern-keeper, traiteur^ or other contraflor of 
any fort in England, will have a price that (hall give him a fortune in a few years 
and fervants, infiead of fubmitting to the oeconomy which their mafiers may think it 
neceflary to efiablilh, will not live an hour with them if they arl not permitted to de- 
vour them. 

The 14th. with Signore Bignami and his family, to his country feat, about five miles 
from Bologna, on the road to Piftoia ; fpend an agreeable day, entirely dedicated ‘to 
fanning. The boufe is handfome, and finely fituated : the entertainroent truly hofpi- 
lable, and the information, given in a cool confiderate walk, through every field of the 
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farm, fucK as is little liable to error. A circumftance at this country feat deferves 
noting, as it mirks the abundance of thieves; the chambers had the windows all Ihut 
fo clofe, and faftmed with fo much atteVition, that I enquired the reafon; and was 
anfwered, that if the greatefl; care be not taken, thieves will break in, and plunder a 
houfe^of every thing portable. The fliutters, to both windows and doors, were inlaid 
with bars of iron, to prevent their being fawn through. The conclufion we muft draw 
from fuch a circumftance is certainly little favourable, at firll Aght, to the lower clalTes, 
but that is always unjuft, for they are ever what the police, law, and government of a 
country make them. In the evening, again at Mr. Taylor’s ; a houfe, in which no one 
will have the eniriy and want -the inclination. The Marchefe Marefehotti there, who 
had the goodnefs to continue his attentions to my enquiries, and to give me fome valu- 
able information : I had alfo the pleafure of converfing, on the fame fubjedls, with the 
Conte di Aldrovandi. 

There is a room, at the Tre Mauretti, which, communicating with feveral apart- 
ments, the guefts have it in common : among them was a young Ballatrice^ waiting 
here for an Englifliman, to attend her to Venice ; fhe was pretty and communicative ; 
had fome expeufive trinkets given her, to the amount of a conftderable fum, by her 
lover, who proved (for fecrecy was not among her qualities) to be a rider,,as we lliould 
tall him, to a manufafturing houfe in England. ^ An Italian merchant prefent remarked, 
that the profit of the Englifli on their manufactures, muft be enormous, or they could 
not fupport commijfarii at fuch an expence, fome of whom travel in Italy poll, from 
town to town, and, when arrived, amufe themfelves, it is plain, with fuch comforts as 
the good humour of the country throws in their way. 

The 1 5 th. The rencontre at Mr. Taylor’s of the French gentleman, the Baron dc Rov- 
rure, and Madame de Bouille, has been produfliive of an engagement to travel together 
to Florence, with Signore Grimaldi, and Mr. Stewart, a Scotch gentleman *, juft arrived 
from Geneva, and going alfo to Florence. We fet off in three vetture this morning. 
The country from Bologna to Florence is all mountainous ; moft of it poor and barren, 
with fliabby, ragged, ill preferved wood, fpotted with a weak and ftraggling cultivation. 
Houfes are fcattered over moft of it, but very thinly. We dined at Loiano, much in 
the ftyle of hogs j they fpread for us a cloth, that had loft, by the fnuff and greafy fin- 
gers of vetturini, all that once was white j our repaft was black rice broth, that would 
not have difgraced the philofophy of Lycurgus, liver fried in rancid oil, and cold cab- 
bage, the remnant of the preceding day. We plea3cd hard for faufage, eggs, or good 
bread and onions, but in vain. We laid, not flept in our clothes at Covigliano, hoping, 
not without fears, to efcape the itch. Such accommodations, on fuch a road, are really 
incredible. It is certainly one of the moft frequented that is to be found in Europe. 
Whether you go to Florence, Rome, and Naples, by Parma, Milan, or Venice ; that is, 
from all Lombardy, as well as from France, Spain, England, Germany, and all the 
north, you pafs by this route, confeqiieritly one would expeft, at every poll, a tolerably 
good inn, to catch the perfons whom accident, bufinefs, or any other derangement of 
plan might induce to ftop between Bologna and Florence. The only place poffible to 
fleep at, with comfort, is Mafchere, about forty miles from Bologna, but, for travellers 
who go any other w'aiy than poll, forty miles are no divifion of fixty-four. If the road 
were in England, with a tenth of the traffic, there would be an excellent inn at every 
four or five miles, to receiVe travellers properly, at whatever diftance their accidental 
departure made moft convenient : but England and Italy have a gulph between them 

* Travelling with a young gentleman, a Mr. Kinloch. 
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in the comforts of life, much wider than the channel that parts Dover and Calais.^— • 
&7 miles. 

The 16th. On entering Tufcany, our baggage was examined, and plumbed for Flo- 
rence; the firft moment I fet foot in this country, therefore, I find one grofs error of 
the oeconomiftes, who have repeated, from one toother, in at lead twenty performances, 
that the grand Duke had adopted thdr plan, and united all taxes in one, upon the net 
produce of land. Having crofled the higheft ridge of the Appenmes, for feveral miles 
m the clouds, and therefore feeing no profpe£t, defcended at Mafchere, for a while, in 
a better region ; from the inn, the view is rich and fine. We noted here a wonderful 
improvement in the figure and beauty of the fex ; the countrywomen are handfome, 
and their drefs is very becoming ; with jackets, the fleeves puckered tod tied in puffs, 
with coloured ribbons ; broad hats, fomething like thofe worn by ladies in England 
with riding habits ; their complexions are good, and their eyes fine, large, and expref- 
five. We reached Florence, with juft light enough to admire the number of white 
houfes fpread thickly every where over the mountains that furround the city. But be- 
fore we enter, I muff fay a word or two of my French fellow travellers : Monf. le 
Baron is an agreeable polite man, not deficient in the power to make obfervations that 
become a perfon of fenfe : the life of Mafdame de Bouille would, if well written, form 
an entertaining romance ; (he went, early in the laft war, to St. Domingo with her 
hufband, who had a confiderable property there ; and on her return (he was taken in 
a French frigate, by an EnglUh one, after a very fmait engagement of three hours, 
and carried into Kinfale, whence (he went to Dublin, and to London : this is an out- 
line which (lie has filled up very agreeably vrith many incidents, which have kept her in 
perpetual motion ; the prefent troubles in France have, I fuppofe, added her and the 
Baron to the infinite number of other French travellers, who fwarm, to an incredible 
degree, every where in Italy. She is lively, has much converfation, has feen a good 
deal of the world, and makes an agreeable compagmn de voyage,- • —yj miles. ^ 

The 17th. Lafi night, on arriving here, we found the Aquila Nera^ and VahfnPs fo 
full, that we could not get chambers ; and the great Mr. Meggot looked into our ca- 
briolets to examine us, before he would give an anfwer, pretending, that his were be- 
fpoken ; and then affutUd vs, as we had no air that promifed good plucking, that- his 
were engaged. At the SetuU di Francia, where there are many excellent and well fur- 
ni(hed apartments, we found all we wanted, but dearer than common, ten paoli a head 
a-day ; our merchant leaves us to-morrow morning, for Leghorn, and the red of the 
company divide, to find loddngs. Waited on Monf. de Streinelberg, the Grand duke’s 
private Secretary, for whom I had letters : I am out of luck, for he is immerfed in bufi- 
nefs and engagements, as the court goes to Pifa to-morrow morning, for the winter. 
This, 1 fuppofe, u of no confequence to me, for what court is there in the world that 
would give or reeme information from a fiirmer ? The objects for which I travel are 
of another complexion from thofe which fmooth our paths in a court. And yet the 
Grand Duke has the reputation of bring, in refpeft to the obje&s of his attention, the 
wifeft prince in Europe. So much for the fovereign of this country— -let me but find 
fome good farmers in it, and I (hall not be difeontented. 

The 18th. Fixed this morning in lodgings (del Sarte Ingl^e,via del F 0 ,J with the 
Marchioneft, the Baron, and Mr. Stewart. My friend, Proieffor Symonds, had pven 
me a letter to ^ Excellency Philippo Neri, wno 1 found was dead ; but hearing that 
his brother, Signm'e Neri, was not only Uving, but prefident of the Georgofili Soejety, 
I waited on him, and gave him the letter that was defigned for his late brother ; he re- 
ceived me politely, andrecoUe^g the name of Young, being quoted by the Marquis 
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de CaiTaux, in his Meclianifm des Societes,” and being informed that I was the per- 
fon, remarked, that this ingenious writer had madefome ufe of my calculations, to found 
his theory of the national debt of England; a very curious fubjeft, on which he Ihould 
like much to converfe with me : and afked, if I looked upon that debt as fo harmlefs? 
I told him, that I thought Monf. de Gaffaux’s book full of original and ingenious re- 
marks, and many important ones, particularly his condemnation of the colonizing fyf- 
tem ; but that as to the national debt of England, it originated in the knavery of thofe 
who borrowed, and in the folly of thofe who lent ; perpetuating taxes that took money 
from induftrious people, in order to give it to idle ones. That the liberty of England 
enabled it to flourifli beyond that of any other fociety in the world, not becaufe it had a 
national debt, but in fpite of fo great an evil. — Well, Sir, he replied, I have juft the idea 
of it that you have, and I could not conceive how a country could pay eight or nine 
millions of guineas a year, in intereft, without being the weaker and poorer. He then 
enquired into my plan, commended highly the objeft of my journey, which, he was 
pleafed to fay, had‘ fo little refemblance to that of the great mafs of my countrymen, 
that he hoped I met with no impediments in gaining the information I wilhed ; and 
added, that he was very forry he was going to Pifa, or he Ihould have been happy in pro- 
curing me all in his power, though he was nd praftical farmer. Signore Ncri apf>ears 
to be well mformed, fenfible, and judicious; has a large collcdlion of books, on ufeful 
fubje&s, particularly the various branches of political oeconomy, which he fhews, by his 
converfation, to have confulted with eft'eft. 

After all I had read and heard of the Venus of Medicis, and the numberlefs caftsi had 
feen of it, which have made me often wonder at deferiptions of the original, I was eager 
to hurry to the tribuna, for a view of the dangerous goddefs. It is not eafy to fpeak of 
fuch divine beauty, with any fobriety of language ; nor without hyperbole to exprefs 
one’s admiration, when felt with any degree of enthufiafm ; and who but muft feel ad- 
miradon at the talents of the artift, that thus almoft animated marble ? If we fuppofc an 
original, beautiful as this llatue, and doubly animated, not with life only, but with a 
palEon ft)r fome favoured lover, the marble of Cleomenes is not more inferior to fucb 
life, in the eyes of fuch a It^r, than all the cafls 1 have feen of this celebrated llatue are 
to the inimitable original. You may view it till, the unfteady-eye doubts the truth of 
its own fenfation ; the cold marble feems to acquire the w'armth of nature, andpromifes 
to yield to the imprellion of one’s hand. Nothing in painting fo miraculous as this. 
A fare proof of the rare merit of this wonderful produdion is, its exceeding, in truth 
of reprefentation, every idea which is previoufly formed ; the reality of the chifl'el goes 
beyond the expe£lancy of imagination ; the vifions of the fancy may play in fields of 
creation, may people them with nymphs of more than human beauty ; but to imagine 
life thus to be ftiibtoned from Hone ; that the imitation ftiall exceed, in perfedion, all 
that common nature has to offer, is beyond the compafs of what ordinary minds have a 
power of conceiving. In the fame apartment there are other ftatues, but, in the prefence 
of Venus, who is it that can regard them? They are, however, fome. of the fined in the 
world, and muft be referved for another day. Among the piftures, which indeed form 
a noble colleflion, my eyes were rivetted on the portrait of Julius II. by Raphael, which, 
if I poffefled, I would not give for the St. John, the favourite idea he rcpcatid fo-i^en. 
The colours have, in this piece, given more life to canvafs^ than northern eyes have been 
accuftomed to acknowledge. But the Titian 1 — enough of Venus; - at the lame mo- 
ment to animate marble, and breathe on canvafs, is too much- By hufbanding the lux- 
ury of the fight, let us ke;'p the eyc/rom being fatiated with im h a parade of charms; 
retire to repofc oif the infipidity of common objeds, and retum another day, to gaze 
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with frefli admiration. In the afternoon, by appointment, to Signore Prepofito Laftri, 
author of the Corfu d* Agricohura^ and other much efteemed works, to whom I had 
letters. He was to have carried me to Signore Ziicchino, direftor of the oeconomical 
garden, feu- whom alfo I had recommendations ; I hoped to efcape feeing this garden — 
and the rdin feconded my wilhes, for it would not allow us to (lir ; and that gentleman 
coming to Signore Laftri’s, I had the pleafure of a converl'ation on our favourite topic. 
Signore Ziicchino feems an animated charafier, fpeaks of agriculture in a ftyle that gives 
me a good opinion of his purfuits ; made me very friendly offers of whatever afliftance 
w'as in his power, during my (lay at Florence, and appointed another day for viewing the 
oiconoiTiical garden. At ni^ht to the opera, the Tramc del L’lJpj, of Cimarofa ; the 
r.mfic as gooil as the firiging bad, and the dancing execrable. An EriglHh gentleman, 
o' the name of Harrington (the younger,) whom I had met at Mr. Taylor’s, at Bologna, 
cr rering inio convcrlarion, mentioned, among other topics, that the Margrave of An- 
f| ch, who is here with Lady Craven, wiflietl to know me perl’onally, in order to fpeak 
tc me on the fubjedl of Spanifh Iheep, his highnefs having imported thtm to Anfpach. 
1 replied, that, on a farming topic, I (hould be ha|>py in tlie converfation of any prince, 
who loved the fubjedl enough to import a better breed. 'I'he father foon after joining 
UE, and probably having been told, by his fon, what had paffod, oblerved to me, that the 
Margrave was very fend of agriculture, and had made great improvements ; adding, 
that if 1 w'anted to be introduced to him, he would introduce me.” .This was another 
bufmefs ; — my exprefling a defire to be prefented to a fovereign prinde, not at bis own 
court, appeared to be an awkward intrufion ; for no idea could be more difgudful to 
me, than that of pufhing myfelf into fuch company. I replied, therefore, that if it were 
the defire of the Margrave to have any converfation with me, and he would inform me 
of it, in any way he thought proper, I would certainly pay my refpeds to him, with 
great rcadinefs. I'he Margrave was at the opera ; Mr. Harrington quitted me, as if to 
go to him. I fuppofe the converfation was mifunderftood, for Lady Craven .does not 
feem, by her book, to be much of a farmer. 

The 1 9th. Call on Signore Tardni, fecretary to the royal academy Georgofili, and 
on Lord Hervey, our minifter here ; both abfent. Another turn in the gallery brought 
a repetition of that pleafure which is there to be reaped, in the exuberance of a plentiful 
harveft. The woman, lying on a bed, by Titian, is probably the fined piSure, of one 
figure, that is to be feen in the wmrld. A fatyr and nymph, by Hannibal Caracci ; a 
Correggio; a Carlo Dolci. Among the (latues — the Apollo, the Wreftlo’s, the Whet- 
her, as it is called, the Venus rifiug from the bath, the Ganimede. What an amazing 
colleflion ! I have been many years amufing myfelf with looking at the ftatues in Eng- 
land ! very harmlefsly : — my pleafure of that kind is at end. In fpite of every effort to 
the contrary, one cannot (unlefs an artift, who views not for pleafure but as a critic) 
help forming eternal comparifons, and viewing very coldly pieces that may perhaps have 
merit, but are inferior to others which have made a deep impreflion. But the paintings 
and ftatues in this gallery are in fuch profufion, that, to view them with an attention ade- 
quate to their merit, one ought to walk here two hours a day for fix months. In the 
afternoon, waited on Signore Fabbroni, author of fome works on agriculture, that have 
rendered him very well known, particularly a little treatife intrench, entituled. Re- 
Jlcxiom fur I'etat aQuel de r Af^riculturey* printed at Paris in 1780, which is one of the 
heft applications of the modern difeoveries in natural philofophy to agricultu|;e, that has 
been attempted ; it is a work of confiderable merit. I had two hours very agreeable*and 
inftruflive converfation with him : he is lively, has great fire and vivacity, and that va- 
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luable talent of thinking for hinjfelf, one of the beft qualities a man can poflefs; wrth» 
out which, we are little better than horfes in a team, trammelled to follow one ano- 
ther. He is very well inltruded ,alfo in the politics of Tufcany, connected with agri- 
culture. 

The 20 th. Early in the morning, by appointment to Signore Tartini, to whofe atten- 
tions I am obliged, not only for a converl'ation on my favourite fubjeft, but for fome 
books of his writing, which he prefented me with; among others, the Giornale 
d^J^ricoltura di Firenze^* which was dropped for want of encouragement. He accom- 
panied me to Signore Laftri’s, and then we went together to the ceconomical garden of 
Signore Zucchii\,o, for which the Grand Duke allows three hundred crowns a-year, be- 
fides fuch labour as is wanted ; and the profefTor reads ledurcs in fummer The efta- 
blifhtpent of fuch a garden does honour to a fovereign ; becaufe it marks an attention to 
objeds of importance. But it is greatly to be regretted they do not go one ftep further,, 
and, inftead of a garden, have a farm of not lefs than three hundred Englifh acres ; 
moil of them are poflelTors of farms ; a well fituated one might eafily be chofen, and the 
Vrhole conduded at an cxpence that would be amply repaid by the pradical benefits 
flowing from it. Signore Zucchino’s garden is much cleaner, and in neater order than 
any other 1 have feen in Italy : but it is not eafy to form experiments in a few acres, 
that are applicable to the improvement of a national agriculture. He is .an adive, ani- 
mated charader, attached to thepurfuit (no fmall merit in Italy,) and would make a very 
good ufe of his time, if the Grand Duke would do with him as the King of Naples has 
done by his friend Signore Balfamo— fend him to pradife in England. I told him fo, 
and he liked the idea very much. We had fome converfation concerning Signore Bal- 
iajno, agreeing that he had confiderabie talents, and great vivacity of charader. I re- 
gretted that he was to Aay only a year in England ; but admitted, that there were few 
men who could make fo good a ufe of fo Ihort a period. Signore Zucchino (hewed me 
the MS. account of my farm, which Signore Ball'amo had lent him*. A profeiTor of 
agriculture in Sicily, being fent by his fovereign, and wifely fent, to England for inflruc- 
tion in agriculture, appears to me to be an epoch in the hiflory of the human mind. From 
that ifland, the mod celebrated of all antiquity for fruitfulnefs and cultivation, on whole 
exuberance its neighbours depended for their bread — and whofe pradice the greated nati- 
ons conddered as the modworthyof imitation : at a period toowhenwe were in the woods, 
contemned for barbarity, and hardly conddered as worth the trouble of conquering. 
What has effeded fo enormous a change ? Two words explain it, we are become free, 
.and Sicily enilaved. We were joined, at the garden, by my good friend from Milan, 
the Abbate Amoretti, a new circumdance of good fortune for me. To-day,.in my walk 
in the gallery, 1 had fome converfation with Signore Adamo Fabbroni, brother of the 
gentleman I mentioned before, and author alfo of fome didertations on agriculture ; 
particularly Sepra il quejito indicare le vere teori delle Jiime dei terremT from which 
1 inferted an extrad in the Annals of Agriculture,— alfo a Journal of Agriculture, pub- 
. lifhed at Perugia, where he redded feven years ; but as it did not fucce^ foe more than 
three, he dropped it. It is remarkable how many writers on this fu^pd there are at 
prefent at Florence : the two Fabbronis, Ladri, Zucchino, Targioni, noletti, whom I 
am to vidt in the country, attended by Signore Amoretti ; they lay he is the mod prac- 
tical of all, having redded condantly on bis farm. I fpent an hour very agreeably, con- 
templating one datue to-day, namely, Bandineili’s copy of the Laocoon, which is a pro- 
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iToftion that does honour to modem ages ; I did not want this copy to remind me of 
another moft celebrated one, and of the many very agreeable and inftruftive hours I 
have fpent with its noble owner the Earl of*()jford. 

The 21 ft. Signore Tartini had engaged , the Abbate Amoretti, and myfelf, to go this 
day to his country-feat, but it rained incelTantly. The climate of Italy is fuch as will not 
make many men in love with it ; on my confcience, 1 think that of England infinitely 
preferable. If there were not great powers of evaporation, it would be uninhabitable. 
It has rained, more or lefs, for five weeks paft ; and more, I fhould conceive, has fallen, 
than in England in a year. In the evening to the converfazione of Signore Fabbroni, 
where I met Signore Pella, direftor of the gallery ; Signore Gaietano Rinaldi, direftor 
of the pofts ; another gentleman, adminillrator of the Grand Duke’s domains, I forget 
his name ; the Abbate Amoretti, &c. It gave me pleafure to find, that the company 
did npt alTemble in order to converfe on the trivial nonf'enfe of common topics, like fa 
many coteries in all countries. They very readily joined in the difeuffions 1 had with 
Signore Fabbroni ; and Signora Fabbroni herfelf, who has an excellent underftanding, 
did the fame. By the way, this lady is young, handfome, and well made ; if Titian 
were aUve, he might form from her a Venns not inferior to thofe he has immortalized 
on his canvafs ; for it is evident, that his originals were real, suid not ideal beauty. Sig- 
nora Fabbroni is here, but where is Titian to be found i 

The 2 2 d. In the forenoon to the converfazione of the fenator Marchefe Ginort, where 
were aftembled fome of the letterati, &c. of Florence ; the Cavaliere Fontana, fo well 
known in England for his eudiometrical experiments, Zucchino Laftri, Amoretti, the 
Marchefe Pacci, whdRhas a reputation here for his knowledge of rural affairs. Signore 
Pella, &c. The converfazioni are commonly in an evening, but the Marchefe Ginori’s 
is regularly once a week in a morning ; this nobleman received me very potitely : indeed 
he is famous for his attention to eveiy objed that is really of importance ; converfes ra- 
tionally on agriculture, and has himfelf, many years ago, eftablifhed, in the neighbour- 
hood of Florence, one of the moft confiderable manufactories of porcelain that is to be 
found in Italy. Dine with his Majefty’s envoy extraordinary. Lord Hervey, with a great 
party of Englilh ; among whom were Lord and Lady Elchio, and Mr. and Mils Cbar- 
teris. Lord Hume, Mr. and Mrs. Beckford, Mr. Digby, Mr. Temped, Dr. Cleghorn, 
profeffor of hiftory at St. Andrew’s, who travels with Lord Hume, with ten or a dozen 
others. I had the honour of being known to Lord and Lady Hervey in Suffolk, fo they 
were not new faces to ne } of the others, I had never feen any thing : the company 
was too numerous for a converfation, from which much was to be gamed. I fat by the 
fellow^of an Englilh college ; and my heels had more converfation with his fword than 
1 had with its owner : when a man begins every fcntence with a cardinal, a prince, or a 
celebrated beauty, 1 generally find myfelf in too good company ; but Mifs Charteris, 
who feems a natural charafter, and was at her eafe, confoled me ou the other fide. At 
this dinner (which, by the wRy, was a fplendid one), 1 was, according to a cuftom that 
rarely fails, the word dreffed man in the company ; but I was clean, and as quietly in 
repofe on that head, as ifl had been dther fipe or elegant. The time was, when this 
fingle circumftance would have made me out of countenance, and uneafy. Thank my 
liars, I have buried that folly. I have but a poor opinion of Quin, for declaring that he 
could not afford to go plain : he was rich enough, in wt, to have worn his breeches on 
his head, if he had pleafed ; but a man like myfelf, without the talent of converfation, 
before he has well arranged his feelings, finds relief in a good coat or a diamond ring. Lord 
Hervey, in the moft friendly manner, defired I would make his table my own, while I 
was at Florence, — that 1 Ihould always find a cover, at three o’clock, for dinners are 
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not the cuftom here, and you will very rarely find me-from home. This explains the 
Florentine mode of living ; at Milan, great dinners arc perpetual, here the nobility never 
give them. I have no idea of a 'ocieiy wbrth a farthing, where it is not the cuftom to 
dine with one another. Their convcrl'azioni are good ideas, when there are no cards,— 
but much inferior to what one has at a dinner for a felcd: party. In F.ngland, without 
this, there would be no converfation ; and the French cuftom, of rifing immediately 
after it, which is that alfo of Italy, dellroys, relatively to tliis objeft, the beft hour in the 
whole day. 

The a'^d. To the gallery, where the horrible talc of Niobe and her children is told 
fo terribly well in done, as to raife in the Ipi-ftator’s bolbm all the powers of the pa- 
thetic. The action of the inifenible mother Uuclding tlie laft of her children againft 
the murdering lhafts of A oollo, is inimitable ; and the figure of that youngcll of the 
children, perfection. Tht- two figures, which flrike me moft, are tlie fon wh(» has 
gathered his drapery on his left arm, and the companion, a daughter, in the oppofite 
corner. The expreflion of i face is in the highell porfeftion, and the attitude, and 
whole figure, though much ivpaireii, incomparable. The daughter has gathered her 
drapery in one hand, behind iier, to accelerate her flight ; Ihe moves agaiult the wind, 
and nothing can be finer than tlie pofitioii and motion of the body, appearing through 
the drapery. There are others of the group alfo, of the grealeft force and fire of at- 
titude ; and I am happy not to he a critic inftruc^led enou. h to find, as Monf. de la 
Lande fays, that the greatefl part ol the figures are bad. They certainly are not equal ; 
they are the work of Scopas, a Greek fculptor. Dine with Lord Eicho, at .Vii ggot’s ho- 
tel ; Lord Hume, Mr. Temped, Mr. Tyrrhit, as well as Lord HIcho’s family and Dr. 
Cleghorn, prefent : fome agreeable converfation ; the young perfons have engag'-d 
in fport to walk on foot to Rome ; right — like that. If liu; Italians be curious in 
novelty of charadlcr, thepaffing Englifli are well framed to give it. 

The 24th. In the morning, with Abbate Amoretri, and Signore Zucchino to the 
porcelain manufacture of the Marchefe Ginori, four miles to the north of Florence. 
It is faid to be in a flourifhing date, and the appearance of things anfwers the deferip- 
tion. It is a good fabric, and many of the forms and the defigns are elegant. They 
work calls of all the antique datucs and bronzes, fome of «hich are well executed. 
Their plates are a zechin each (9s.) and a complete fervice, for twelve covers, 107 ze- 
chins. To the Marchefe Martelli’s villa ; a very handfome refidence. This noble- 
man is a friend of Signore Zucchino, and, underllanding our intention, of making it 
a farming day well as a maiiufaCturing one, ordered a dinner to be preparetl, and 
his factor to attend fur giving information, apolt>gizing for his own abfence, on account 
of a previous engagement. We found a very handlbme repad ; too much for the oc- 
cafion:— and we drank— «//« Inglefe, fuccefs to the plough! in excellent wine. 
The factor then conducted us over the farm : he is an intelligent man, and anfwered 
my nuraerous enquiries, apparently with coufiderable knowledge of the dibjed. Re- 
turned at night to Florence. 

The 25th. Early in the momingj with Signore Amoretti, to Villa Magna, feven 
miles to the fouth of Florence, to Signore Paolctti ; this gentleman, cure of that pa- 
rifh, had been mentioned to me as the mod pradical writer on agriculture, in this part 
of Italy, having redded always in the country, and with the reputation of being an ex- 
cellent farmer. We found him at home, and paded a very inltruCtive day, viewing 
bis. farm, and receiving much information. But I mud note, that to this expreflion, 
farm, mud not be annexed the Englifli idea ; for Signore Paoletu’s confids of three 
poderi^ that Is, ol throe houfes, each with a farmer and his family, alia meta^ who cul- 
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tivate the ground, and have half the produce. It is unneceffary to obferve, that when- 
ever this is the cafe, tlie common huibandry, good or bad, muft be purfued. It will 
furprife my Englilh readers to find, that the Inoft praftical writer at Florence, of great 
reputation, and very defervedly fo, has no other than a metayer farm. But let it not 
be thought the leall refledtion on Signore Paoletti, fince he ciafi'es in this refpeft, with 
his fovereign, whofe farms are in the fame regimen. Signore Poletti’s maples for vines 
appeared to be trained with much more attention than common in Tufeany, and his 
olives were in good order. This day has given me a fpecimen of the winter climate of 
Italy ; I never felt fuch a cold piercing wind in England. Some fnow fell ; and I could 
fcarcely keep myfelf from free7.ing, by walking four or five miles an hpur. All water 
not in motion from its current or .the wind, was ice; and the ificles, from the dripping 
fpringsin the hills, were two feet long. I« Fmgland, when a fierce N. E. wind blows 
in a lharp frofi, we have fuch weather; but, for the month of November, I believe 
fuch a day has not been felt in England fince its creation. The prpvifion of the Flo- 
rentines againft fuch weather is truly ridiculous: they have not chimnies in more than 
half the rooms of common houfes ; and thofc they do not ufe ; not becaufe ih “y are 
not cold, for they go fliivering about, with chattering teeth, with an idea of warmth, 
from a few wood allies or embers in an earthen pan ; and another contrivance for their 
feet to reft upon. Wood is very dear, therefore this mifcrable fucccdancura is for 
feconomy. Thank God for the coal fires of England, with a climate lefs fevere by 
half than that ol Italy ! I would have all nations love their country ; but there are few 
more worthy of fuch affeftion than our blelfed ifle, from whicli no one will ever travel, 
but to return with feelings frelh (trung for pleafure, and a capacity renovated by a thou- 
land coniparifons for the enjoyment of it. 

The 26. 'J'o the Palazzo Pitti. T have often read about ideal grace in \)uiiiting, 
which I never well comprehended, till I faw the Madonna della Sedia of Raphael. 1 do 
not think either of the two figures, but .particularly the child, is ftrictly in nature; 
yet there is fomething that goes apparently beyond it in their exprefiion ; and as paf- 
fion and cmolioii arc out of the queftion, it is to be rcfolvcd into ideal grace, 'fbe air 
01 the virgin’s head, and the language of the infaut’s eyes, are not etifily transfufed by 
copyills. A group of four men at a table, by Rubens, which, for force and vigour of 
the expreilioii of nature, is admirable. A portrait of Fan! III. by Ti'ian, and oi a Me- 
dicis, by Raphael. A virgin, .Tefus, and St. John, by Rubens, in wliich the expreilion 
of the children is hardly credible. A Magdedon, ar:<l portrait of a woman in a a fcarlet 
habit, by Titian. A copy of Corregio’s holy family, at Parma, by Barrocio Cataline, a 
copy of Salvator Rofa, by Nicolo Caflalve ; and laft, not leaft, a rntmine view, by Salvator. 
— But to enumerate fuch a vaft profufion of fine pieces, in fo many fplenJid apartments, 
is impoflible ; for few fovereigns have a finer palace, or better furnilhed. Tables in- 
laid, andcuriofitics, both here and at the gallery, almund, that deferve examination, to 
4nark the perfcdion to which thefe arts have been carried, in a country where you do 
not find, in common life, a door to open without wounding your knuckles, or a win- 
dow that fhuts well enough to exclude the .Appeuine fnows. The gardens »)f this pa- 
lace contain ground that Brown would have made delicious, and many fine things that 
■kineraries, guides, and travels dwell amply on. • 

The 37th. To the palace Poggio Imperiale, a country-fcat of the grand Duk('’s, 
•only a mile from Florence, winch is an excellent houfe,.of good and well proportioned 
rooms, neatly fitted up and furnilhed, with an air of comfort without magn:lie."'f(>, 
except in the article beds, which are below p.tr. There i_s a fine velltl-n! > and I'alooii, 
tliat, in hot weather, mull be very pleai'ant ; but our party were frozen ih^u^jh all 
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the houfe. Lord Hervey’s rooms are warm, from carpets and good fires ; but thofe 
are the only ones I have feen here. We have a fine clear blue flcy and a bright fun, 
with a (harp froft and a cutting N. E. win^, that brings all the fnow of the Alps, of 
Hungar)', Poland, Ruffia, and the frozen ocean to one’s fenfarion. You have a fun 
that excites perfpiration, if you move fall ; and a wind that drives ice and fnow to 
your vitals. And this is Italy, celebrated by fo many hafty writers for its delicious 
climate ! To-day, on returning home, we met many carts loaded with ice, which I 
found, upon mcafure, to be four inches thick ; and we are here between latitude 43, 
and 44. The green pcafe in December and January, in Spain, (hew plainly the fupe- 
riority of that climate, which is in the fame latitude. The magmtude and fubfiantial 
folidity with which the Palazzo Ricardi was built, by a merchant of the Florentine re- 
public, is aftonilhing ; we have, in the north of Europe (now the moft commerci- 
al part of the glpbe), no idea -of mcichants being able to raife fuch edifices as 
tbci'e. I'he Palazzo Pilti was another infiance j but as it ruined its mafter, it deferves 
not to be mentioned in this view 9 and there are at Florence many others, with fuch 
a profufion of churches, that they mark out the fame marvellous influx of wealth, ari- 
fing from trade. To a mind that has the leafi turn after philofophical inquiry, read- 
ing modern hifiory is goierally the mofi tormenting employment that a man can have ; 
one is plagued with the aftions of a deteftable fet of men, called conquerors, heroes, 
and great generals ; and we wade through pages loaded with military details j but 
when you want to know the progrefs bf agriculture, of commerce, and indufiry, their 
efteft in different ages and nations on each other — the wealth that refuited — the divi- 
fion of that wealth — its employment — and the manners it produced — all is a blank. 
Voltaire fet an example, but how has it been followed f Here is a cieling of a noble 
faloon, painted by I.uca Oiordano, reprefenting the progrefs of human life. . The in- 
vention and poetry of this piece are great, and the execution fuch as muft pleafe every 
one. The library is rich } I was particularly firuck with one of the rooms that con- 
tains the books, having a gallery for the convenience of reaching them, without any 
jdifagreeable effeft to the eye. In England we have many apartments, the beauty of 
which is ruined by thefe galleries ; this is thirty-fix feet by twenty-four, within the 
■cafes, w'ell lighted by one moderate window } and is fo pleafing a room, that if I were 
to build a library, I would imitate it exaftly. After vifiting the gallery, and the Pa- 
lazzo Pitti, we are naurally nice and fafiidious, — yet in the Palazzo Ricardi are fome 
paintings that may be viewed with pleafure. In the evening to the converfazione of 
Signore Fabbroni j the affembly merits the name ; for fome of the heft infiruded peo- 
ple at Florence meet there, and difeufs topics of importance. Signore Fabbroni is not 
•only an oeconomifte, but a friend to the Tufean mode of letting farms alia meti^ which 
he thinks is the befi for the peafants ; his abilities are great j but fa£U are too fiubbom 
for him. 

The 29th. Churches, palaces. Sec. In the afternoon to St. Firenze, to hear an ora- 
torio. At night to a concert, given by a rich Jew on his wedding : a folo on the vio- 
lin, by Nardini. Crouds — candles —ice — fruits — heat — and — fo forth. 

The 30th. To Signore Fabbroni, who is fecond in command uhder ii Cavaliere Fon- 
tana, in the whole mtifeum of the Grand Duke ; he (hewed me, and our party, the 
cabinets of natural hifiory, anatomy, machines, pneumatics, magnetifm, optics, &c. 
which are ranked, among the fined colledions in the world ; and, for arrangement, or 
rdther exhibition, exceed all of them ; but note, no chamber for agriculture ; no col- 
ledion of machines, relative to that firfi of arts ; no mechanics, of great talents or abi- 
lities, c||iployed in improving, eafing, and Amplifying the comtnon tools ufied by the huf- 
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bandman, or inventing new ones, to add to his forces, and to le/Ten the expence of his 
efforts! Is not this in objeft as important as magnetifni, optics, or aftronomy ? Or 
rather, is it not fo infinitely fuperior, as to leavp a coniparifon abfurd ? Where am I to 
travel, to find agricultural eftablifliments, on a fcale that fhall not- move contempt f If 
I find none fuch in the dominions of a prince reputed -the wifeft in Europe, where am I 
to go for them ? 

Our Annual Regifter gave fuch an account, a few years paft, of the new regulations 
of the Grand Duke, in relation to burials, that I have been anxious to know the truth, 
by fuch inquiries, on all hand’s, as would give me not the letter of the law only, but 
the praftice of it. The faft, in the above-mentioned publication, was exaggerated. 
The bodies of all who die in a day arc carried in the night, on a bier, in*a linen cover- 
ing (and not tumbled naked into a common cart), to the church, but without any lights 
or finging ; there they receive beqediftion ; thence they are moved to a houfe, prepa- 
red on purpofe, where the bodies are laid, covered, on a marble platform, and a voUure^ 
made for that ufe, removes them to the cemetery, at a diflance from the city, where 
thev are buried, without diftinftion, very deep, not more than two in a grave, but no 
C('ffius ufed. All perfons, of whatever rank, are bound to fubmit to this law, except 
the Archbilhop, and women of religious orders. This is the regulation and the prac- 
tice ; and I lhall freely fay, that I condemn it, as an outrage on the common feelings of 
mankind ; chiefly, bccaufe it is an unneceffary outrage, from which no ufe whatever 
flows. To prohibit lights, finging, proceflions, and mummery of that fort, was ration- 
al ; but are not individuals to dreis, and incale the dead bodies, in whatever manner 
they plcafe ? Why are they not permitted to fend them, if they chufe, privately into 
the country, to fome other burying place, where they may reft with fathers, mothers, 
and other connexions ? Prejudices, bearing on this point, may be, if you pleafe, ri- 
diculous ; but gratifying them, though certainly of no benefit to the dead, is, however, 
a confolation to the living, at a moment when confolation is moft wanted, in the hour 
of grief and mifery. Why is the impaflioned and ftill loving hulband, or the tender 
and feeling bofom of the father, to‘be denied the laft rites to the corpfe of a ‘wife or a 
daughter, efpecially when fuch rites are neither injurious nor inconvenient to fociety ? 
The regulations of the Grand Duke are, in part, entirely national, — and that part not 
in the leaft inconfifteot with the confolation to be derived from a relaxation in foine 
other points. But, iti the name of common fenfe, why admit exceptions? Why is 
the Archbifhop to have this favour ? Why the religious ? This is abfolutely de- 
ftruXive of the principle on which the whole is founded ; for it admits the force of 
thofe prejudices I have touched on, and deems exemption from their tie as a favour ! 
It is declaring fuch feelings follies, too abfurd to be indulged, and, in the fame breath, 
afligning the indulgence, as the reward of rank and purity ! If the exemption be a 
privilege fo valuable, as to be a favour proper for the firft ecclefiaftic, and for the re- 
ligious of the fex only,— you confefs the obfervance to be direXly, in fuch proportion, 
a burthen, and the common feelings of mankind are fanXioned, even in the moment 
of their outrage. Nothing could pardon fuch an ediX, but its being abfolutely free 
from all exemptions, and its containing an exprefs declaration and ordinance to be ex- 
ecuted, with rigour, on the bodies of the Prince hirofelf, and every individual of his fa- 
mily. . 

December i. To the fhopof the brothers Pifani, fculptors, where, for half an hour 
I was foolifh enough to wifh myfelf rich, that I might have bought Niobe, the gladistor, 
Diana j Venus, and fome other cafts from the antique ftatues. I threw away a fdw 
{)aol^, ihftead of thr^ or four hundred zechins. Before I quit Florence, 1 muft ob- 
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ferve, that bcfides the buildings and various objcdls I have mentioned, there are nirm- 
berlefs, which I have not fecn at all ; — the famous bridge Ponte della Santa Trinita 
deferves, however, a word ; it is the origin of that at Neuillc and others in France, 
but much more beautiful ; being indeed the foil in the world. The circuniftance that 
ftrikes one at Florence, is the antiquity of the principal buildings ; every thing one fees 
confiderable, is of three or four hundred years Handing ; of new buildings, there are 
next to none ; all here remind one of the Medicis : there is hardly a rtreet that has 
not fomc monument, fome decoration, that bears life ftamp of that fplondid magnifi* 
cent family. How commerce could enrich it fufficiently, to leave fuch prodigious re- 
mains^ is a queflion not a little curious ; for I may venture, without apprehenfion to 
alTert, that aU'the colledtcd magnificence of the 1 loufe of Bourbon, governing for eight 
hundred years twenty millions of people, is trivial, when compared with what the 
Medicis family have left, for the admiration of luccceding ages- fovereigns only of the 
little mountainous region of Tufeany, and with not more than one million of fubjeds. 
And if we pafs dn to Spain, or England, or Germany, the fame aftonifhing coniraft 
will ftrike us. Would Mr. Hope, of Amfterdam, faid to be the greatell merchant in 
the world, be able, in this age, to form eftablifliments, to be compared with thofe of 
the Medicis ? We have merchants in London, that make twenty, and even thirty 
thoufand pounds a year profit, but you will find them in brick cottages, for our modern 
London houfes are no better, compared with the palaces of Florence and Venice, 
ereded in the age of their commerce ; the paintings, in the poflellion of our mer- 
chants, a few daubed portraits j their llatues, earthen-ware figures on chimney-pieces ; 
their libraries — their cabinets, — how contemptible the idea of a comparifon ! It is a 
remarkable fad, that with this prodigious commerce and manufndure, Florence w'as 
neither fo large nor fo populous as at prefent This is inexplicable, and demands inqui- 
ries from the hidorical traveller : — a very ufeful path to be trodden by a man of abili- 
ties, who fliould travel for the fake of comparing the things he fees with thofe he reads 
of. Trade, in that age, muft, from the fewnds of hands, have been a fort of mono- 
■poly, yielding immenfc profits. From the modern (lute of Florence, without one new 
houfe that rivals, in any degree, thofe of the fourteenth or fiftecth centuries, it might be 
thought, that with their conimerce, the Florentines loll every fort of income j yet there 
is no doubt, that the revenue from land is, at this moment, greater than it was in the 
moll flourifliing age of the republic. The revenue of Tufeany is now' more equally 
fpent. The government of the Grand Dukes 1 take to have been far better than the 
republican, for it was not a republic equally formed fnnn all parts of the territory, l.ut 
a city governing the country, and coufequently impovcrifhing the whole, to enrich itfclf, 
which is one of the worfl fpecies of government to be found in the world. When Italy 
was decorated with fine buildings, the rich nobles mull have fpent their incomes in 
raffing them : at prelbnt, thofe of Florence have other methods of applying their for- 
tunes ; not in palaces, not in the fine arts, not in dinners ; - the account 1 received was, 
that their incomes are, for the greatefl; part, confumed by keeping great crowds of do- 
meltics ; many of them married, with their families, as in Spain. The Marchefe Ri- 
cardi has forty, each of which bath a family of his own, fome of them under-fervants, 
but all maintained by him. His table is very magnificent, and ferved with all forts of 
delicacies, yet never any company at it, except the family, tutors, and chaplains. ' The 
houfe of Ranuzzi hath a greater fortune, and alb a greater number of domeflics in 
the fame ftile. No dinners, as in England ; no flippers, as in France; no parties ; no 
expenfive equipages ; little comfort ; but a great train of idle lounging penfioners, taken 
from ufeful labour, and kept from productive induftry ; one of the worft ways of 
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fpendin" their fortunes, relatively to the public good, that could have been, adopted. 
How inferior to the ciicoiiragenu'iii of the fine or the ufefu! arts! 

Tiio inatiner in which our little party has p‘.ffl'ed their time has been agreeable enough, 
and wonderfully cheap : we have been very well ferved by a traiteuTy with plenty of 
good ihiiig'^, w('ll dreffi'd, at spools a head for dinner, and a flight repafl; at night; 
fugar, rum, tuid lemons for pnuch, wliich both French and Italians like very well, added 
a trifle more, 'rhefe ariicks, asui liie apartment, with wood, which is dear, and the 
wcath. r, a 1 noted, vei y cold, made my w'liole expence, exclufive of amuferaents, gs. 6d. 
a day 1 jigiiih, w'hicli I'urely is nvarvellonfly cheap ; for we had genei-ally eight or ten 
things h)r dinner, and fucii a defert as the feafon would allow, with good wine, the 
befl 1 have drunk ir. iuly. The Abbate Amoretti, who, fortunately for me, arrived 
at Florrjice the fame day as myfelf, w'as lodged with a friend, a canon, who being 
obligc'il to be abl'cnt in the country mofl of the time, the Abbate, to fave the fervants 
the trouble of providing for him only, joined our party, and lived with us for fome 
days, adding to our common bank no flight capital in good fenfe, information, and 
agretablenefs. Madamede Bouille’s eafy and unatfeded charader, and the good humour 
of the Baron, united with Mr. Stewart, and his young friend, to make a mixture of 
naiions — of ideas — of purfuits — and of tempers, which contributed to render converfa- 
tion diverfified, and the topics more in eontraft, better treated, and more iutereiting; 
but never one idea, or one fyllabic, that call: even a momentary fhade acrofs that flow 
of eafe and good humour, which gives to every fociety its beft relifli. There was not 
one in the party which any of us wilhed out of it ; and we were too much pleafed with 
one another to want any addition. Had I not been turning my face towards my family, 
and the old friends I left in England, 1 fhould have quitted our little fociety with more 
pain. Half a dozen people have rarely been brought together, by fuch mere accident, 
that have better turned the little nothings of life to account (if I may venture to ufe the 
exprefiion) by their beft cement — good humour. 

The 2d. I'he day of departure muft needs give fome anxiety to thofe who cannot 
throw their fmail evils on fervants. Renew my conne£fiun with that odious Italian 
race, the vciiariiii. I had agreed for a compagnon de Doyage ; but was alone, which I 
liked much better. To ftep at otice from an agreeable Ibciety, into an Italian voiiurey 
is a kind of malady which does not agree with my nerves. The Ijgft people appear 
but blanks at fuch a moment: the mind having gotten a particular impulfe, one can- 
not fo foon give ir another. The inn at Mafcbere, where I found no fire, but in part- 
nerlhip with fonic Germans, did not tend much to revive choarfulnefs, fo I clofcd 
myfelf in that which Sancho w'ilely fays, covers a man ail over like a cloak.-— —-i^ 
miles. 

The “jd. Dine at Pietra Mala, and, while the dinner was preparing, I walked to the 
volcano, as it is called. It is a very Angular fpedacle, on the Hope of a mountain, 
without any hole or apparent crevice, or any thing that tends towards a crater ; the 
fire burns among fome ftones, as if they were its fuel ; the flame fills the fpace of a 
cube of about two feet, befides which there are ten or twelve fmaller and iaconfider- 
able flames. Thel'e I extinguiflied in the manner Monf. de la Lande mentions, by 
rubbing hard with a flick among the fmail ftones : the flame i;atches again in a few 
moments, but in a manner that convinces me the whole is merely a vent to a current 
of inflammable air, which Signore Amoretti informed me has been lately aflerted by 
fome perfon who has tried experiments on it. The flame revives with fmail explofioqs, . 
exactly like thofe of inflammable air fired from a fmail phial ; and when I returned. to 
the inn, the landlord had a bottle .of it, which he burns at pleafure, to*lhew his guefts. 
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The caufe of this phoenomenon has Iteen fought in almofl everything but the real fa£f. 

1 am furprifed the fire is not applied to fome ufe. It would boil a confiderable copper 
condantly, without the expence of a f’ariliing. If 1 had it at Bradfield, I would burn 
brick or lime, and boil or bake potatoes for bullocks and hogs at the fame time. Why 
not build a houfe on the fpot ? and let the kitchen-chimney furround the flame ? there 
would be no danger in living in fuch a houfe, cerj^inly as long as the flame continued 
to burn. It is true the idea of a mine of inflammable air, juft under a houfe, would 
fom -times, perhaps, alarm one’s female vifitors : they would be afraid of a magazine 
of vital air uniting with it, and at one explofion blowing up the oeconomical edifice. 
On the whole,, the idea is rather too volcanic for Bradfield : I'aly has things better 
worth importing than burning mountains. The King of Poland’s brother, the, pri- 
mate, flopping at Pietra Mala a day for illnefs (the 25th or 26th November^', the wea- 
ther was fo fevere that it froze his Cyprus wine ; milk was as hard as jjone, and burft 
all the vcffels that contained it. On whatever account F.nglidimen may travel to 
Tufeany, let not a warm winter be among their induccinents.-ySleep at that hideous 
hole Lcianoy which would be too bad for hogs accuftomed to a clean flye.— 26 
miles. 

The 4th. The palTage of the Appenines has been a cold and comfortlefs journey to 
me, and would have been much worfe, if I had not taken refuge in walking The 
hills are almofl covered with fnow : and the road, in many defeents, a fheet of ice. 
At the St; Marco, at Bologna, they brought me, according to cuftom, the book to 
write my name for the commandant, and there I fee Lady Erne and fua figlia, and Mr. 
Hervey, OSlober 1 4. Had my ftars been lucky enough to have given me more of the 
fociety of that cultivated fathily,. during my flay in Italy, it would have fmoothed fome 
of my difficulties. 1 mifled Lord Briitol at Nice, and again at Padua. He has travel* 
led, and lived in Italy, till he kppws it as w-ell as Derry ; and, unfortunately for the 
fociety of Suffolk, ten times better than Ickworth. Call on Mr. I’aylor, and find, to 
my great concern, two of his children very ill. Abbate Amoretti, who left Florence a 
few days ago, is here to my comfort, and we fhall continue together till we come to 
Parma. This is indeed fortunate, for one can hardly wifh for a better fellow travi^ler. 
— 20 miles. ^ 

The 5th. Vifit the Inftitute, which has acquired a greater reputation than it merits. 
Whoever has read any thing about modern Italy, knows what it contains. I never 
view mufeums of natur.d hiltory, and cabinets of machines for experimental philofophy, 
but with a fpecies of difguft. I bate expence, and time thrown away for vanity and 
fhew more than utility. A well arranged lai'oratory, clean, and every thing in order, 
in a holy-day drefs, is deteftable ; but I found a combination of many pleal'ures in the 
diforderly dirty laboratories of MefTrs. de Morveau and la Vofier. I here is a face of 
bufinefs ; there is evidently work going forwards ; and if fo, there is ufe. Why move 
here, and at Florence, through rooms well garnilhed with pneumatical inflruments that 
are never ufed ? Why are not experiments going forward ? If the profclTors have 
not time or inclination for thofe experiments, which it js their duty to make, let others, 
who are willing, convert fuch machines to ufe. Half thele implements grow good for 
nothing from reft; and, before they are ufed, demand to be new arranged. You fhew 
me abundance of tools, but fay not ai word of the dilcoveries that have been made by 
them. A prince, who is at the expence of making fuch great' collections of machines, 
. Ibould always order a feries of experiments to be carrying on by their means. If I were 
Grand t)uke of Tufeany, I fhould fay, “ You, Mr. Fontana, have invented an eudio- 
meter; I defire' that you will cany on a feries of trials to afeertaia cilery circumftance 
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which changes the refult, in the qualities of airs, that can be afcertaineil by the nitrous 
tcft ; and if you have other inquiiks, which you think more iraportanf, employ fome 
perfon upon whom you can depend.”— And to Mr. John Fabbroni, “You have made 
five trials on the weight of geoponic foils, taken hydroftatically ; make five hundred 
more, and let the fpeciinens be choftn in conjunftion with the proft-ffor of agriculture. 
You have explained how to analyze foils— analyze the fume fpecimens,” Wlieii men 
have opened to themfelves careers which they do not purfue, it is ufua'Iy for want of 
the means of profccuting them ; but in the mufeum of a prince ; in fuch cabinets as 
at Florence or Bologna, there are no difficulties of this f^rt, - and they would be bet- 
ter employed than in their prefent date, painted and patched, like an opera girl, for the 
idle to ftare at. What would a Watfon, a Milner, or a Prieftley fay,' upon a propofal 
to have their laboratories brufhed out clean and fpruce ? I believe they would kick put 
the operator who came on fuch an errand. In like manner, 1 hate a library well gilt, 
exactly arrarfj^ed, and not a book out of its place ; I am apt to think tiie owner better 
pleafed with the reputation of his books, than with reading them. Here is a chamber 
for machines applicable to mechanics ; and the country is full of carts, with wheels two 
feet high, with large axles ; what experiments have been made in this chamber to in- 
form the people on a point of fuch confequence to the condud of alnioit every art ? I 
have, however, a greater quarrel than this with the Jnflitute. 'I’here is an apartment of 
the art of war and fortification. Is there one of the machines of agriculture, and of fuch 

of its procefles as can be reprefented in miniature? No: nor here, -nor any where 

clfe have I feen fuch an exhibition ; y<'t in the King’s library at Paris*, the art of Engliffi 
gardening is reprefented in wax-work, and makes a play- thing pretty enough for a child 
to cry for. The attention paid to war, and the neglcd of agriculture in this Inititute, 
gives me a poor opinion of it. Bologna may produce great men, but (lie will not be 
indebted for them to this cftablifhment. View fome churches and palaces, which I did 
not fee when here before. In the church of St. Domiuico, a flaughter of tiie Innocents, 
by Guido, which will command attention, how little inclined foever you may be to give 
it. The mother and the dead child, in the fore-ground, are truly pathetic, and the 
whole piece finely executed. The number of highly decorated churches at Bologna is 
furprifing. They count, 1 think, above an hundred;- and all the towns, and many 
villages in Italy, offer the fame fpcftacle ; the fums of money inverted in this manner 
in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, and fome even in the feventeenth, are truly 
amazing ; the palaces were built at the fame time, and at this period all the red of 
Europe was in a rtate of barbariftn : national wealth muft have been immenfe, to have 
fpared fuch an enormous fuperfiuity. This idea recurs every where in Italy, and wants 
explanation from modern hirtorians. The Italian republics had all the trade of '£u‘‘ 
rope; but what was Europe in that age ? England and Holland have had it this age 
without ahy fuch effeds; with us arebiteflure takes quite a different turn; it is the dif- 
fufion of comfort in the houfes of private people ; not concentrated magnificence in 
public works. But there does not appear, from the fize and number of the towns in 
Italy, built in the fame ages, to have been any want of this ; private houfes were nu- 
merous and well ere£ted. A difference in manners, introducing new and ur>heard-of 
luxuries, has probably been the caufe of the change. In fuel} a diary as this, one can 
only touch on a fubjedt — but the hirtorians ihould dwell on them, rather than on bat- 
tles and fieges. 

The 6th. I. eft Bologna, with Abbate Amoretti, in a vettura^ but the day fo fine and 
frorty, that we walked three-fourths of the way to Modena. Pafs Anfolazen, the fnt 
of the Marchefe Abbergatti, who, after having paffed his grand ohmaCleric, has jurt 
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married a b ilUirina, of fi.-ventccn. The country to Modena is the fame as the flat part 
o( the Bolognefe ; it is all a dead level plain, inclof(;d by neatly wrought hedges againft 
the road, with a view of dillingnilhing pro'pertiiis. I ihoagiif, cn entering llie Mode- 
nefe dominions, acrols the river, that 1 obferved rather a decline in nearnefs and good 
ivianagemeiit. View the city; the llrcets arc of a good breadth, and moll v)f the houfes 
with good fronts, with a clean painted or well walheJ fact? — th.c* clloi!:!: pleahng. In the 
evening to the theatre, which is of the oddeli; form i have feen. We ha>l a hodge-podge 
of a cte.ncdy, in wliich the following pafliige excited Inch an itnmodi rato laugh, that it 
is worth inferting, if only to fliew the talte of tiic audi ence, and the reputation of the 
taUcH'ine ; “ Era an cavallo si bcllo^ si fmclio, si agile, di bd pclto, g/imbe hm futte, groppa 
groffli, chc fe foffe Jlato una cavalla., convcrehbe dire chc i'atiinia ddla prima ballerina del 
icatro trafmigruta inqnellad* Another piece of ir.iferable wit was received with as tnutdi 
appiaufe as the molt llerling : — Arlcch. “ Chi e quel re the ha la piii gran corona del 
mundo ? Brighcl. “ Ouello cbe ha la iefla pin piceola.” .'4 miles. 

The 7th. To the^ducal palace, which is a tnagnificent building, aiid contains a con- 
fiderable colleftion of pidures, yet a melancholy remnant of what were once here. 
I'he library, celebrated for its contents, is fplendid ; we were fhewn the curious MS. 
of which there is an account in Dc la Lande. 'I'he bible made for the D’Elte family 
is beautifully executed, begun in 1457, and finiflied in 1463, and colt 1875 zeehins. 
In the afternoon, accompanied the Abbate Amoretti to Signore Belentani ; and in the 
evening to Signore Venturi, profeflbr of phyficks in the univerfiry, with whom we 
fpenfa very agreeable and inftrudive evening. We debated on the propriety of ap- 
plying fome political principles to the prefent ftate of Italy ; and 1 found, that the pro- 
feuor had not only confidered the fubjeds of political importance, but feemed pleafed 
to converfe upon them. 

The 8th. Early in the morning to Reggio. This line of country appears to be one 
of the bell in Lombardy ; there is a neatnefs in the houfe.s, which are every where Mat- 
tered thickly, that extends even to the hoinefteads and hedges, to a degree that one 
does not always lind, even in tlie bell parts of England ; but the trees that fupport the 
vines being large, the whole has now', without leaves, the air of a forell. In I’uinmer 
it muft be an abfolute W'ood. The road is a noble one. Six miles from Modena, we 
pafled the Secchia, or rather the vale ruined by that river, near an unfiniflted bridge, 
with a long and noble caufeway leading to it on each fide, which does honour to the 
Duke n l llatesof Modma. It being ^ fejta (the immaculate conception^ we met the 
country people going to mafs; the married women had all inufls, which are here wed- 
ding pic ents. Another thing I obferved, for the firll time, were children (landing 
ready in the ro.ad, or running out of the houfes, to ofi'er, as we were walking, afles 
to ride ; they have them always faddled and bridled, and the fixed price is i t'ol per 
mile. 'I'his ftiews attention and induftry, and is therefore commendable. A country- 
man, W'ho had walked with us for fome dillance, replied to them, that we were not 
Signota d’ajini. In the afternoon to Parma. 'I’he country the fame, but not wirfi 
that air of neatnefs that is between Keggio and Modena; not fo well inclofed, nor lo 
well planted ; and though very populous, not fo well built, nor the houfes fo clean :?nd 
heat. Pafs the Eufa, a. poor miferable brook, now three yards w ide, but a bridge for 
it a quarter of a mile long, and a fine vale, all deltroyed by its ravages; this is the 
boundary of the two duchies.— —30 miles. 

. 'The 9th. At the academy is the famous pifturc of the holy family and St. Jerome, 
by Correggio, a mailer more inimitable perhaps than Raphael himfelf. To my unlearn- 
ed eyes, there is in this painting fuch a (uflufion of grace, and fuch a biases of beauty, 
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as ftrike me blind (to ufe another’s exprefiion) to all defers which learned eyes have 
found in it. I have admired this piece often in Italy in good copies, by no ordinary 
niafters, but none come near the original. » The head of the Magdalen is reckoned the 
chef d'auvre of Correggio. The celebrated cupola of the Diiomo is fo high, fo much 
damaged, and my eyes i‘o indifferent, that I leave it for thofe who have better. At St. 
Sepolcro, St. Jofeph gathering palms, &c. by the fame groat hand. There are works 
by him alfo in the church of St. John, but not equally beautiful, and a copy of his fa- 
mous Nottc. At the academy is a lice adoration, by Mazzola. The great theatre here 
is (he largeft in the wond. In the afternoon to the citadel; but its governor. Count 
R(>zzonico, to whom I had a letti r, is abfent from Parma. Then to the celebrated 
reak lypogrofia of Signore Bodoni, who fliewed me many works of fingular beauty. 
The types, 1 ihink, exceed thofe of Didot at Paris, who enten crowds the letters clofe, 
as if to favc paper. The Daphne and Chloe, and the Amynta, are beautifully exe- 
cuted ; I booglit the latter as a fpecimeii of this celebrated prefs, which really does 
honour to Italy. Signore Bodoni had the title of the printer to the King of Spain, 
but never received any falary or even gratification, as I learned in Parma from another 
quarter; where I was alfo informed, that the falary he has from the duke is only 150 
zechins. llis merit is great and diltinguilhed, and his exertions are uncommon. He 
has thirty thoufand matrices of type. I was not a little pleafed to find, that he has met 
with the bed fort of patron in Mr. Edwards, ,the bookfeller, at London, who has made 
a contradl with him for an impreflion of two hundred and fifty of four Greek poets, 
four I.atin, and four Italian ones — Pindar, Sophocles, Homer, and Theocritus ; Ho- 
race, Virgil, Lucretius, and Plautus ; Dante, Petrarca, Ariodo, and Tafib. In fearch- 
ing booki'ellors’ diops for printed agriculture, I became pofleffed Of a book which I con- 
lidcr as a real cui'iodty — “• Dairio di Colcrno per I’anno 1 789,” preceded by a fer- 
mon on this text, Ut fedudores et veraces : Curisth. cap. vi. ver. 8. The diary is a 
catalogue of fi'ints, with the chief circura dances of their lives, their merits, &c. This 
book, which is put together in the foirit of the tenth century, is (marvelloully be it 
I'poken !; the produdiou «d' the Duke of Parma’s pen. The fovereign, for whofe edu- 
cation a condcllation of French talents was colleded — with what efFed let this produc- 
tion wiinciV. Judead of profanely turning friars out of their convents, this prince has. 
peopled his palace with monks ; and the holy office of inquifition is found at Parma, 
indead of an academy of agriculture. The duchefs has her amufements, as well as her 
hiidiand : doubtlefs they are more agreeable, and more in uniion with the charader 
and pradice of this age. The memoins of the court of I 'arma, both during the reigns of 
Don Philip and the prefent duke, whenever jliey arc publifhed, for written 1 Ihould fup- 
pofe fl»ey mud be, will make a romance as intereding as any that fidion has produced, 
if 1 lived under a government t’ u had the power of fleecing me to fupport the extrava- 
gances of a prince, in the name of common feelings, let it be to fill a palace with mif- 
trefles, rather than with monks. For half a million of French livres, the river Parma 
miglit be made navigable from the Po : it has been more than once mentioned ; but the- 
prrfent duke has other and mpre holy employments for money,; Don Philip’s were not 
fo diredly aimed at the gates of Paradife. . ^ 

The loth. In the morning, walked with Signore Amoretti tt^ Vicomero, feven ihiles 
north of Parma towards the Po, the feat of rite Count de Schaffienatti. For half the 
way, we had a fine clear frody fun-lliine, which lliewed us the conduit fog that hangs 
over the Po.; but a flight breeze from the north rifing, it drove this fog over us, and 
changed the day at once. It rarely quits the Po, except in the heat of the day m Hne 
weather in fummer, fo that when you are to the Touth of it, with a clear view of the- 
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Appcnincs^ you fee nothing of the Alps ; and when to the north of it, with a fine view 
of the latter, you fee nothing of the Appenines. Commonly it does not fpread more 
than half a mile on each fide wider than the river, but varies by wind, as it did to-day. 
The country, for four miles, is moftly meadow, and -much of it watered ; but then be- 
comes arable. Entered the houfe of a metayer, to fee the method of living, but found 
nobody ; the whole family, with fix or eight women and children, their neighbours, 
were in the liable, fitting on forms fronting each other in two lines, on a fp.ice paved 
and clean, in the middle of the room, between two rows of , .oxen and cows ; it was 
moll difagreeably hot on entering. They ftay there till they *go to bed, fometimes till 
midnight. This praftice is univerfal in Lombardy. Dine with the Count de Schaffie- 
natti, who lives entirely in the country with his wife. He lliewed me his farm, and I 
examined his dairy, where cheefes are made nearly in the fame way, and with the fame 
implements as in the Lodefan j thefe cheefes may therefore, with as much propriety, 
be called Parmefan^ asthofe that come from Lodi. My friend, the Abbate Amoretti, 
having other engagements in this country, I here took leave of him with regret.—— 
14 miles. 

The nth. Having agreed with a vetturino to take me to Turin, and he not being 
able to procure another paflTenger, I went alone to Firenzola. It is fine fun-lhitie wea- 
ther, decifively warmer than ever felt in England at this feafon : a lliarp frod", without 
affefting the extremities as with us, where cold fingers and toes may be claffed among 
•the nuifances of our climate. I walked moll of the way. The face of the country is 
the fame as before, but vines dccreafe after Borgo St. Donnino. An inequality in the 
furface of the country begins alfo to appear, and every where a fcattering of oak tim- 
ber, which is a new feature. 20 miles.. 

The 1 2th. Early in the morning to Piacenza, tliat I might have time to view that 
city, which, however contains little worthy of attention. The country changed a good 
deal to-day. It is like the flat rich parts of Eflex and Suflblk. Houfes are thinner, 
and the general face inferior. The inequalities which began yefterday increafe. — The 
two equeftrian Ilatues of Alexander and Rannutio Farnefe, arc finely expreilive of life ; 
the motion of the horfes, particularly that of Alexander’s, is admirable ; and the whole 
performance fpirited and alive. They are by John of Bologna, or Moca Jiis sieve. Sleep 
at Callel St. Giovanne. 26 miles. '*■ 

The 13th. Crofs a brook two miles diflant, and enter the King of Sardinia’s terri- 
tory, where the fculls of two robbers, who, about two months ago, robbed the cou- 
rier of Rome, are immediately feen : this is an agreeable objeft, that ftrikes us at our 
entraijce into any patt of the Piedmontefc dominions ; the inhabitants having in this re- 
fpeft an ill reputation throughout all Italy, much to the difgrace of the government. 
The country, to Tortona, is all hill and dale ; and be'ng cultivated, with an intermix- 
ture of vines, and muph inclofed, with many buildings on the hills, the features are fo 
agreeable, that it may be ranked among the moll pleafing I have feen in Italy. With- 
in three miles of Voghera, all is white with fnow, the firft 1 have feen in the plain j but 
as we approach the mountains, fhall quit it no more tilt the Alps are croiTed. Dine at 
Voghera, in a room in which flie chimney does not fmoke ; which ought to be noted, 
as it is the only one frqp from it fince I left Bologna. At this freezing feafon, to have a 
door conllantly open to aid the chimney in its office ; one fide burnt by the blaze of a fag. 
got, and the other frozen by a door that opens into the yard, are among the agrSmens of 
n lyinter journey in lat. 45. After Voghera the hills tend more to the foiith. The fun 
fetting here is a fingular objed to an eye ufed only to plains. The Alps not being vi- 
fible, it feems to fet long before it reaches the plane of the horizon. Pafs thd citadel of 
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Tortona on a hill, one of the flrongeft places in the poffeCion of the King of Sardinia 
— . ■ -33 miles. 

I'he 14th. Ford the Scrivia ; it is as ravagyig a flream as the Trcbbia, fubjeft to 
dreadful floods, after even two days rain ; efpecially if a Scirocco wind mcUs the fiiow 
on the Appenines : fuch accidents have often kept travellers four, five, and even fix days 
at iniferable inns. , 1 felt myfclf lighter for the having pafled it j for there were not 
fewer than fix or feven rivers, whicli could have thus flopped me. This is the lifi. 
The weather continues fliarp and frofty, very cold, the ice five inches liiick, and the 
fnow deep. Dine at Alexandria, joined there by a gentleman who has taken the other 
feat inthevettura to Turin. Jufl on the outfidc of that town, there is an uncommon 
covered bridge. The citadel feems furrounded with many works. Sleoffat Fellilhatn, 
a vile dirty hole, with paper windows, common in this country, and not uncommon even 
in Alexandria itfelf. 18 miles. 

The 15th. The country, to Afti and Villanova, all hilly, and fome of it pleafing.— 
Coming out of Afti, where we dined, the country for forne miles is beautiful. My vef- 
turino has been travelling in company with 'another, without my knowing any thing of 
the mafter till to*day ; but we joined at dinner, and 1 found him a very fcnfible agree- 
able I'Venchman, apparently a man of fafliion, who knows every body. His converfa- 
tion, both at dinner, and in the evening, wa.s no inconfidcrable relief to the dullnefs of 
fuch a frozen journey. His name Nicolay. 22 miles. 

The 1 6th. To Turin, by Moncallicr j much of the counfry dull and difagreeable ; 
liills without landfcapc ; and vales without the fertility of Lombardy. My companion, 
who is in office as an architefl: to the King, as well as I could gather from the hints he 
dropped, lived nine years in Sardinia. The account he gives of that illand, contains 
fome circumftanccs worth noting. What keeps it in its prefent unimproved fituation, is 
chiefly the extent of eftates, the abfence of fome very great proprietors, and the inat- 
tention of all. The Duke of Affinara has 300,000 livres a-year, or 1 5,000!. fterling. 
The Duke of Sp Piera 160,000. The Marchefe di Pafeha, very great. Many of them 
live in Spain. The Conte de Girah, a grandee of Spain, has an eftate of two days jour- 
ney, reaching from Poula to Oiiuftre. The pcafants are a mifcrable fet, that live in 
poor cabins, without other chimnies than a hole in the roof to let the fmoke out. The 
intemperia is frequent and pernicious every where in fummer ; yet there are very great 
mountains. Cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but ■hrouzin^ on fhrubs, &c. There 
are no wolves. The oil fo bad as not to be eatable. Some wine almoft as good as Ma- 
laga, and not unlike it. No filk. The great export is wheat, which has been known 
to yield forty for one ; but feven or eight for one is the common produce. Bread, \f. 
the pound; beef, %f,\ mutton, 2|/. There are millions of wild ducks; fuch num- 
bers, that perfons fond of fliooting have gone thither merely for the incredible fpnrt liioy 
afford. 

The 17th. Waited on our ambaflador, the Honourable Mr. Trevor, who was not at 
home ; but I had an invitation to dinner foon after, which I accepteii readily, and paflTed 
a very pleafant day. Mr. Trevor’s fituation is not compatible with his being a practical 
farmer ; but he is a man of deep fenfe, and much obfeRvation ; all fuch are political 
farmers, fr6m conviflion of the importance of the fubjedt. He converfes well on it ; 
Mr. Trevor mentioned fome Piedmontefe nobles, to whom he wfiuld have introduced 
me, if my ftay had been long enough ; but he would not admit an excufe refpedting the 
Portuguefe ambaflador, of whom he fpeaks as a perfon remarkably well informed ; and 
who loves agriculture greatly. In the evening, accompanied Mrs. Trevor to the great 
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opera-hciife ; a rehcaifal of rolympiadc, new-fct by a young compofer, Frederici ; 
Marchelb fung. 

The 1 8th. 1 am not a little obliged !o Mr. Trevor for introducing me to one of the 
bell informed men 1 have any v.ht rc met with, Don Roderigo de Souza Coniinho, the 
rortugucfc niliiii'ier at the court of Turin, with whom I dined to-day ; he had invited 
to meet ir.c the Mediro llonvicino, rAluialc Vafeo, author of feveral political pieces of 
merit, and Signore Ikllarui, a botanift of confiderable reputation, whom I had known 
before at Turin. What the young a’ld beautiful Madame de Souza thinks of an Eng- 
lifli farmer, may be eaiil}' gu'. [Ted ; for not one word was fpoken in an inceflant conver- 
fation, but oit agriculture, or tlioi’e political principles which tend to cherilh or reftraiii 
it. To a woman of falhion in England this would not appear extraordinar)', for (he now 
and then meets with it ; but to a young Piedmontefe, unaccuflomed to fuch converfa- 
tions, it mull have appeared odd, uninviting, and unpolite. M. de Souza font to the late 
Prince of Brazil, one of the beft and moft judicious offerings that any ambaifador ever 
made to his fovereign ; Portugal he reprefents as a country capably of vaft improvements 
by irrigation, but almoft an entire ftranger to the prabtice; therefore, with a view of 
introducing a knowledge of its importance, he ordered a model, in different woods, to be 
conftrnftcd of a river ; the method of taking water from it ; and the conducing of it 
by various channels over the adjoining or dillant lands, with all the machinery ufed for 
regulating and rneafuring the water. It was made on fuch a fcale, that the model was 
an exhibition of the art, fo far as it could be reprefented in the diftribution of water. 
It was an admirable thought, and might have proved of the greatell importance to his 
country. This machine is at Lifbon ; and, I take it for granted, is there confidered (if 
Lifbon be like other courts) as a toy for children to look at, inllcad of a fcltool for the 
inftruftion of a people. I was plcafed to find the Portuguefe minillcr among the moll: 
intimate acquaintances of Mr. Trevor ; the friendfliip of men of parts and knowledge, 
does them reciprocal honour : I am forry to quit Turin, juft as I am known to two men^ 
who would be fufficient to render any town agreeable ; nor fhould I be forry if Don 
Roderigo was a farmer near me in Suffolk, inftead of being an ambaffador at Turin, for 
which he is doubtlefs much obliged to me. 

The 19th. The King has fent a meffage to the Academy of Sciences, recommending 
them to pay attention to whatever concerns dying. The minifter is faid to be a man of 
abilities, from which expreflion, in this age, we are to understand, a perfon who is, or 
feems to be aftive for the encouragement of inanufaftures and commerce, but never one 
who has juft ideas on the importance of agriculture in preference to all other objefts. 
To multiply mulberries in Piedmont, and cattle and fheep in Savoy — to do fomething 
with the fertile waftes and peftiferous marflics of Sardinia, would give a minifter repu- 
tation among the few real politicians only in any country : but dying, and buttons*, and 
feiffars, and commerce, are calculated to pleafe tlie many, and confequently to give repu- 
tation to thofe who build on fuch foundations. Dine with Mr. Trevor, and coptinue to 
find in him an equal ability and inclination to anfwer fuch of my enquiries as I-took the 
liberty of troubling him with. In the evening he introduced me to Count Granari, the 
fecretary of ftate for home affairs, that is the prime minifter, under an idea that he had 
an intention of intsoducing Spanifli (heep : he was ambaffador in Spain, and feems, from, 
his converfation, well informed concerning the Spaniih flgcks. This minifter was called 
home to fill his prefent important fituation, to the fatisfadion of the people^ who have 
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very generally a good opinion of his ability and prudence. To-lhorrow I leave Turin : 
I have agreed with a vetturino for carrying me to Lyons acrofs Moat Ccnis, in a clia- 
liot, and allowed him to take another pcrfon: this perfon he has found; and it 
is Mr. Grundy, a confiderablc merchant of l^irmingham, who is on his return from 
Naples. 

The 20th. Leave Turin j dine at St. Anthony, like hogs ; and fmoked all the dinner 
like hams. Sleep at Suza, a better inn.— —3 2 miles. 

The 21ft. The Ihortcft day in the year, for one of the expeditions that demand the 
longeft, the paffagc of Mont Cents, about which fo much has been written. To thofe 
who, from reading, are full of expe£lation of foinething very fublimc, it is almofl; as 
great a delufion as is to be met with in the regions of romance : if travellers are to be be- 
lieved, the defcent, rammajfant on the fnow, is made with the velocity of a flalh of light- 
ning ; I was not fortunate enough to meet with any thing fo wonderful. At i\\e grande 
croix we feated ourfelves in machines of four flicks, dignified with the name of traineau ; 
a mule draws it, and a conduftor, who walks between the machine and the animal, ferves 
chiefly to kick the fnow into the face of the rider. When arrived at the precipice, which 
leads down to l.ancbourg, the mule is difmiflfed, and the rammojftng begins. The weight 
of two perfons, the guide feating himfelf in the front, and directing it with his heels in 
the fnow, is fuflicient to give it motion. For moft of the way he is content to follow 
very humbly the path of the mules, but now and then crofles to efcape a double, and in 
fuch fpots the motion is rapid enough, for a few feconds, to be agreeable ; they might 
very cafily fliortcn the line one half, and by that method gratify the Englilh with the 
velocity they admire fo much. As it is at prefent, a good Englilh herfe would trot as 
fall as we rammajfcd. The exaggerations we have read of this bufmefs have arifen, per- 
haps, from travellers palling in fummer, and relying on the deferiptions of the mule- 
teers. A journey on Ihow is commonly produdive of laughable incidents; the road of 
the traineau is not wider than the machine, and we were always meeting mules, &c. It 
was fometimes, and with reafon, a queflion who Ihould turn out ; for the fnow bdng 
ten feet deep, the mules had fagacity to confidcr a moment before they buried them- 
fclvcs. A young Savoyard female, riding her mule, experienced a complete reverfal ; 
for, attempting to pal's my traineau, her beafl was a little reftive, and tumbling, dif- 
mounted his rider: the girl’s head pitched in the fnow, and funk deep enough to fix her 
beauties in the pofition of a forked port ; and the wicked muleteers, inftead of allifting 
her, laughed too heartily to move : if it had been one of the ballerine, the attitude would 
not have been diftrelling to her. Thefe laughable adventures, with the gilding of a 
bright fun, made the day pafs pleafantly ; and we were in good humour enough to fwal- 
low with chearfulnefs, a dinner at Lanebourg, that, had we been in England, we Ihould 
have configned very readily to the dog-kennel.— —20 miles. 

I'he 2 2d. I’he whole day we were among the high Alps. The villages are apparently 
poor, the houfes ill built, and the people with few comforts about them, except plenty 
of pine wood, the forefls of which harbour wolves and bears. Dine at Modane, and 
fleep at St. Michel. 2 5 miles. 

The 23d. Pafs St. Jean Maurienne, where there is a bilhop, and near that place we 
faw what is much better than a bilhop, the prettiefl, and indeed the only pretty wonun 
we faw in Savoy ; on enquiry, found it was Madame de la Cofte, wife of a farmer of to- 
bacco ; I Ihould have been better plcafed if Ihe had belonged to the plough.—- The 
mountains now relax their terrific features : they recede enough, to offer to the willing 
inOuflry of the- poor inhabitants fomething like a valley ; but the jealous torrent feizps 
it with the hand of delpotifm, and like his brother tyrants, reigns but to deftroy. On 
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feme flopes vines : mulberries begin to appear ; villages incrcafe ; but (1111 continue ra- 
ther (hapelcfs heaps of inhabited (tones than ranges of houfes ; yet in thefe honuly cots, 
beneath the fnow-clad hills, where natural light comes with tardy beams, and artVeems 
more fedulous to exclude than admit it, peace and content, the companions of honefty, 
may refide; and certainly would, were the penury of nature the only evil felt ; but the 
hand of dofpotifm may be more heavy. In- fcvcral places the view is piflurefqiio and 
pleafing : inclofurcs foem hung againft the mountaifi tides, as a picture is fufpended to 
the wall of a room. The people are in general exceedingly ugly and dwarfilh. Dine 
at La Chainbre ; fad fare. Sleep at Aguebelle. 30 miles. 

The 24th. The country to-day, that is to Chambery, improves greatly ; the moun- 
tains, though'high, recede; the vallies are wide, and the (lopes more cultivated ; and 
towards the capital of Savoy, are many country houfes which enliven the feene. Above 
Mai Taverne is Chateauneuf, the houfc of the countefs of that name. 1 was forry to 
fee, at the village, a carcan^ or feigneural (landard, crefted, to which a chain and heavy 
iron collar arc fattened, as a mark of the lordly arrogance of the nobility, aiul the (la- 
very of the people. I alked why it was not burned, with the horror it merited ? '1 he 
queftion did not excite the furprizc 1 expefted, and which it would have done before 
the French revolution. This led to a couverfition, by which I learned, that in the /.uiut 
Savoy, there are no leigneurs, and the people arc gem rally at their cafe ; po(hi(ling little 
properties, and the land in fpite of nature, almolt as valuable as in the lower country, 
where the people are poor, and ill at their eafe. I demand('d why ? Bccaiifc there arc 
feigneurs every where. What a vice is it, and even a curie, that the gentry", mllead of 
being the cherifliers and benefaAors of their poor neighbours, Ihould thus, by the abo- 
mination of feudal rights, prove mere tyrants ? Will nothing but revolutions, which 
cauCe chateaux to be burnt, induce them to give to reafon and humanity, what will 
be extorted by violence and commotion ? We had arranged our journey, to arrive early 
at Chambery, for an opportunity to fee what is mod intereding in a place that has but 
little. It is the winter refidcncc of almod all the nobility of Savoy. The bed edate 
in the duchy is not more than 60,000 Piedmontefe livres a yeai'(3ccol.’), but for 20,000 
livres, they live en grand feigneur here. If a country gentleman have 1 50 loiiis d’or a 
year,’ he will be lure to Ipcnd three months in a town ; the confequence of which mud 
be, nine uncomfortable ones in the country, in order to make a beggarly figure the other 
three in town. Thcfc idle people are this Cliridmas difappointed, by the court having 
refufed admittance to the ufual company of French comedians; the government fears 
, importing among the rough mountaineers the prefeiit fpirit of French liberty. Is this 
weaknels or policy ? But Chambery ha<l objeds to me more intereding. I was cag<r 
to view Charmdtcs, the road, the houfc of Madame Warens, the vineyard, the garden, 
every thing, in a word, that had been deferibed by the inimitable pencil of Roudeau, 

There was fomething fo delicioudy amiable in her charadcr, in fpite of her frailties 

her coiifiant gaiety and good humour— her tendernefs and humanity — her farming fpe- 
culations ■ but, above all other circumdances, the love pf RoulTeau, have written her 
name amongd the few whole memoirs are conneded with us, by tips more eafily felt 
th^n deferibed. 1 he houfe is fituated about a mile from Chambery, fronting the rocky 
road winch leaus to that city, and the wood of chefnuts in the valley. It is fmall, and 
nutch of the fame fize as we Ihould fuppofe, in England, would be found on a farm of 
cut. iiuiuin d acres, without the lead luxury or pretenfion ; and the garden, for (hrubs 
and fluw- rs, is confined, as well as unalTuming. 'Fhe feenery is pleafing, being fo near 
d city, and yet, as he obferves, quite fequeftered. It could not but intereft me, and I 
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viewed it with a degree of emotion ; even in the leaflcfs melancholy of Dccemhor it 
pleafed. I wandered about fome hilis, which wore affuredly the walks he has fo ai;ri:e. 
ably dcfcribed. 1 returned to Chambery, ;^ith my heart full of Madame de Warons. 
We had with us a young phyfician, a Monfieur Bernard, of Modanne cn Maurieiine, an 
agreeable man, connect’d w'ith people at Chambery ; I was forry to find, that he knew 
nothing more of the mailer, than that Madame de VVarens was certainly dead. With 
fomc trouble I procured the following certificate : 

Extrrcl from the Mortuary Rcgi/ler of the Parifh Churrh of St. Peter de Lemens. 

“ I’he 30th of July was buried, in the burying ground of Lemens, Dame Louifa 
Frances Fleonor de la Tour, widow' of the Seignor Baron de Warens,- native of Vevay, 
in the canton of Berne, in Switzerland, who died yefterday, at ten in the evening, like 
a good Chriftian, and fortified with her laft facraments, aged about fixty-three years. 
She abjured the Proteftant religion about thirty- fix years paft ; fince which time fho 
lived in our religion. She finilhed her days in the fuburb of Nefirv, where flic had lived 
for about eight years, in thehoufe of M. Crcpinc. She lived heretofore at the Reftus, 
about four years in the houfe of the Marquis d’Alinge. She palfed the reft of her life, 
fince her abjuration, in this city. (Signed) Gai me, reftor of Lemens.” 

“ I, the underwritten, prefent reftor of the faid Lemens, certify, that I have ex- 
tracted this from the mortuary regifter of the parifli church of the find place, without 
any addition or diminution whatfoever ; and, having collated it, have found it con- 
formable to the original. In witnefs of all which, I have figned the prefent at Cham- 
bery, the 24th of December, 1789. 

(Signed) A. Sachod, reCtor of Lemens. 

23 miles. 

'I'lie '25ih. Left Chambery much dilTatisficd, for want of knowing more of if. 
RoulTcau gives a good character * of the people, and 1 wiftied to know them better. 
It was the worft day I have known, for months paft, a cold thaw, of fnow’ and rain ; 
and yet in this dreary feafon, when nature fo rarely has a fmile on her countenance, 
the environs were charming. All hill and dale, tofled about with fo much wildnefs, 
that the features are bold enough for the irregularity of a foreft feene ; and yet withal, 
foftenod and melted down by culture and habitation, to be eminently beautiful. The 
country inclofed to the firft town in France, Pont Beauvoifin, where we dined and 
flept. The paflage of Echelles, cut in the rock by the fovereign of the country, is a 
noble and ftupendous work. Arrive at Pont Beauvoifin, once more entering this no- 
ble kingdom, and meeting with the cockades of liberty, and thofe arms in the hands of 
the people, which, it is to be wilhed, may be ufed only for their own and Europe’s 
peace. 24 miles. 

The 26. Dine at Tour du Pin, and fleep at Verpilicrc. This is the moft advanta- 
geous entrance into France, in refpeft of beauty of country. From Spain, England,. 
Flanders, Germany, or Italy by way of Antibes, all are inferior to this. It is really 
beautiful, and well planted, has many inclofures and mulberries, with fome vines. 
There is hardly a bad feature, except the houfes ; which, inftead of being well built, 
and white as iq Italy, are u|;ly thatched mud cabins, without chimnies, the fmoke iffuing 
art a hole in the roof, or at the windows. G'lafs feems unknown ; and there is an air 
of poverty and mifery about them quite diffonant to tlie general afpedt of the country. 

* S’il rft une petite ville au monde ou I’on eoute la douceut de la vie dans un coounerce agreablc Sc 
(dr, e’eft Chambety. 
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Pads ^Bourgoyn, a large town. Reach Verpiliere. This day’s journey is a fine vari- 
ation of hill and dale, well planted with chateaux, and farms and cottages fpread about 
it. A mild lovely day of fun-lhine threw no flight gilding over the whole. For ten 
or twelve days part, they have had, on this fide of the Alps, fine open wai'oi weather, 
with fun-fliinc ; but on the Alps thcmfelves, and in the vale of Lombardy, on the other 
fide, we were frozen and buried in fnow. At Pont Beauvoifin, and Bourgoyn, our 
paflports were demanded by xhe milice bour^eoifcy but no where elfe ; they aflure us, 
that the country is perfeftly quiet every where, and have no guards mounted in the 
villages — nor any fufpicions of fugitives, as in the fummer. Not far from Verpiliere, 
pafs the burnt chateau of M. de Veau, in a fine fituation, with a noble wood behind 
it. Mr. Grundy 'was here in Auguft, and it had then but lately been laid in alhes; 
and a peafant was hanging on one of the trees of the avenue by the road, one 
among many who were feized by the milice bourgeoife for this atrocious a^t.— — -27 
miles. 

The 27th. The country changes at once ; from one of the fined in France, it be- 
comes almoft flat and fombre. Arrive at Lyons, and there, for the laft time, fee the 
Alps ; on the quay there is a very fine view of Mont Blanc, which I had not feen be- 
fore ; leaving Italy, and Savoy, and the Alps, probably never to return, has fomething 
of a melancholy fenfation. For all thofe circumftances which render that claflical 
country illuftrious — the feat of great men— -the theatre of the mod didinguiflied ac- 
tions — the exclufive field in which the elegant and agreeable arts have loved to range 
—what country can be compared with Italy ? to pleafe the eye, to charm the ear, to 
gratify the enquiries of a laudable curiofity, whither would you travel ? In every bo- 
fom whatever, Italy is the fecond country in the world — of all others, the fured proof 
that it is the fird. To the theatre j a mufical thing, which called all Italy by contrad 
to my ears! What duff is French mufic! the didortions of embodied diflbnance. 
The theatre is not equal to that of Nantes ; and very much inferior to that of Bour- 
.deaux.— 18 miles. 

The 28th. I had letters to Monf. Goudard, a confiderable filk merchant, and, 
waiting on him yederday, he appointed me to breakfad with him this morning. I 
tried hard to procure fome information relative to the manufadlures of Lyons ; but 
in vain : every thing was felon and fuivant. To Monf. I’Abbe Rozicr, author of the 
voluminous di^ionary of agriculture, in quarto. I vifited him as a man very much 
extolled, and not with an idea of receiving information in the plain praQical line, 
which is the jobjeft of my enquiries, from the compiler of a didtionary. When Monf. 
Rozier lived at Beziers, he occupied a confiderable farm $ but, on becoming the in- 
habitant of a city, he placed this motto over his door — Laudato ingentia ruray exignum 
colitOy which is but a bad apology for no farm at all. I made one or two efforts to- 
wards a little pradical converfation ; but he flew off from that centre in fuch eccentric 
radii of fcience, that the vanity of the attempt was obvious in a moment. A phyfician 

f refent, remarked to me, that if I wanted to know common pradices and produds, 
Ihould apply to common farmers, indicating by his air and manner, that fuch things 
were b neath the dignity of fcience. Monf. I’Abbd Rozicr is, however, a man of 
confu e able knowledge, though no farmer } in thofe purfuits, which he has cultivat- 
ed with inclination, he fs juftly celebrated — and he merits every eulogium, for having 
fet on foot the Journal de Phy/ique, which, take it for all and all, is by far the beft 
journal that is to be found in Luixipe. His houfe is beautifully fituated, commanding 
a' noble prolp.d; his library is furnifhed with good books.; and every appearance 
about him points ojut an eafy fortune. Waited then on Monf. de Froffard, a proteftant 
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mmifter, who» with great readinefs and liberality, gave ir.e much valuable information j 
and, for my further inftrudion on points with which he was not equally acquainted, 
introduced me to Monf. Roland la Platcrk, infpec^br of the Lyons fabrics. This gen- 
tleman had notes upon many fubiefts, which afibrded an interefting converCation j 
and, as he communicated freely, I had the pleafurc to find, that I Ihould not quit iLyons 
without a good portion of the knowledge I fought. This gentleman, fomewhat ad- 
vanced in life, has a young and beautiful wife — tlie lady to whom he addrefled his let- 
ters, w'rilten in Italy, and which have been publifiied in five or fix volumes. Monf. 
FroH'ard defiring Monf. do la Platerie to dine w'ith him, to meet me, we had a great 
deal of converfation on agriculture, numufadures, and commerce ; and differed but 
little in our opinions, except on the treaty of commerce between Eilgland and France, 
which that gentleman condemned, as I thought, unjuflly ; and we debated the point. 
He warmly contended, that lilk ought to have been included as a benefit to France ; I 
urged, that the offer w'asmadc to the French miniftry, and refuted ; and I ventured to 
fay, that had it been accepted, the advantage would have been oA the lide of England, 
inftcad of France, fuppofing, according to the vulgar ideas, that the benelit and the 
balance of trade are the fame things. I begged him to give me a rcafon for believing 
that France would buy tlie filk of Piedmont and of China, and work it up to under- 
fell England ; w'hile England buys the French cotton, and works it into fabrics that 
underfell thofe of France, even under an accumulation of charges and duties? \Vc 
dilcufled thefe, and fimilar fubjeds, with that fort of attention and candour that render 
them intcrclling to perfons who love a liberal converfation upon important points. — 
Among the obj' ds at Lyons, that arc worthy of a firanger’s curiofity, is the point of 
junflion of the two great rivers, Soanne and the Rhone ; Lyons would doubtlefs be 
much better fituated, if it were really at the jundion ; but there is an unoccupied fpace 
fufiicient to contain a city half as large as Lyons itfelf. This fpacc is a modern embank- 
ment, that coft fix millions, and ruined the undertakers. I prefer even Nantes to 
Lyons. AX^hen a city is built at the jundion of two great rivers, the imaginaiion is 
apt to fuppofe, that thofe rivers form a part of the magnificence of the fcencry. With- 
out broad, clean, and well built quays, what arc rivers to a city but a facility to carry 
coals or tar-barrels ? What, in point of beauty, has London to do with the Thames, 
except at the terrace of the Adelphi, and the new buildings of Somerfet-place, any 
more than with Floet-dilch, buried as it is, a common fliore ? I know nothing in 
which our expedatioiis are fo horribly difappointed as in cities, fo very few are built 
with any general idea of beauty or decoration ! 

The 2i,th. Early in the morning, with Monf. Froflard, to view a large farm near 
Lyons. Monf. Froffard is a ftcady advocate for the new conftitution eltablifiiing in 
France. At the fame time, all thofe I have converfed with in the city, reprefent the 
ftate of the manufadure as melancholy to the laft degree. Twenty thoufand people 
are fed by charity, and confequently very ill fed ; and the inafs of diftrefs, in all kinds, 
among the lower dalles, is greater than ever was known — or any thing of which they 
had an idea. The chief ca^ul'c of the evil felt here, is the ftagnatiou of trade, occafioned 
by the emigrations of the rich from the kujgdom, and the general want of confidence 
in merchants and manufadurers ; whence, of courfe, bankruptcies are common. At 
a moment when they are little able to bear additional burthens, they raife by volun- 
tary contributions, for the poor, immenfe fums ; fo that including the revenues of the 
hofpitals, and other charitable foundations, there are not paid, at prefent, for the ufe ' 
of the poor, lefs than 40,000 louisd’ora year. My fellow traveller, Mr. Grundy, 
being defirous to get foon to Paris, perfuaded me to travel with him in a poft-chaii'e, 
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a mode of f ravelling which I deleft, hut the feafon urged me to it ; and a ftill ftronger 
motive, wa» the having of more time to pafs in tiiat city, for the fake of obferving the 

extraordinary ftate of things of a King, Queen, and Dauphine of France, actual 

prifoners j 1 therefore accepted his propofal, and we fet off after dinner to-day. In 
about ten miles come to the mountains. The country dreary ; no inclofurcs, no mul- 
berries, no vines, much wafte, and nothing that indicates the vicinity of fuch a city. Atgf 
Arna' , fleep at a comfortable inn. \y miles. . * . 

'I he 30th. Continue early in the morning to Tarar; the mountain of which name is 
more formidable in reputation than in reality. To St. Syphorien the fttme features. 
The buildings increafe, both in number and goodnefs, on approaching the Seine, which 
we crofted at Roane ; it is here a good river, and is navigable many mili^ higher, and 
confcquently at a vaft diftance from the fca. There are many flat bottomed barges on 
it, of a confiderable fizc.— — 50 miles. 

The 31ft:. Another clear, tine, fun-fhinc day ; rarely do we fee any thing like it at 
this feafon in England. After Droiturier, the woods of the Bourbonnois commence. 
At St. Gerund le Puy the country improves, enlivened by white houles and chateaux, 
and all continues fine to Moulins. Sought licre my old friend, Monf. L’Abbe Barut, 
and had another interview with Monf. le Marquis Degoulies, concerning the fale of his 
chateau and eftate of Riaux ; I dcfired ftill to have the refufal of it, which he promifed 
me, and will, 1 have no doubt, keep his word. Never have I been fo tempted on any 
occafion, as with the wifh of poflefling this agreeable fituation^ in one of the fineft parts 
of France, and in the fineft climate of Europe. God grant, that, fliould he be pleafed 
toprotraftmy life, I may not, in a fad old age, repent at not clofing of once with an 
ofter to which prudence calls, and prejudice only forbids ! Heaven fend me eafe and 

tranquillity, for the clofe of life, be it palTed either in Suffolk, or the Bourbonnois ! 

38 miles. 

January i, 1790. Nevers makes a fine appearance, rifing proudly from the Loire; 
but, on the firll entrance, it is like a ihoufaud other places. Towns, thus fecn, refem- 
ble a group of women, liuddlcd clofe together ; you fee their nodding plumes and 
fparkling^cms, till you fancy that ornament is the herald of beauty ; but, on a nearer 
infpedion, the faces are too often but common clay. From the hill that defeends to 
Pouges, is an extenfiVe view to the north ; and after Pouilly a fine fccncry, with the 
Loire doubling through it. 75 miles. 

The 2d. At Briare, the canal is an obje£l that announces the happy effefts of in- 
duftry. There wc quit the Loire. The country all the way divcrfified ; much of it 
dry, and very plcafant, with rivers, hills, and woods, but alinoft every w'herc a poor foil. 
Pals many chateaux^ fome of which arc very good. Sleep at Nemours, where we meet 
with an inn-keeper, who exceeded, in knavery, all we had met with, either in France or 
Italy: for fupper, we had ^foupe maigre^ a partridge and a chicken roafted, a plate of 
celery, a finall cauliflower, two bottles of poor vin du Pays^ and a deflert of tw'o bifeuits 
and four apples: here is the bill :--Potage i liv. \of. — Perdrix, 2 liv. \of. Poulet, 2 
liv. — '.Ccleri, 1 liv. 4/. — Choufleur, 2 liv. — Pain et deflert, 2 liv. — Feu & apartment, 6 
liv. — 'ibtal, 19 liv. %/. Againft fo impudent an extortion wc remonftrated fevercly, 
but in vain. We then infiftcd on his figning the bill, which after many evafions, he 
did, a Pctoilc ; FotilUare. But having been carried to the inn, not as the ftar, but the 
ecu da Prance^ we fufpefted fome deceit ; and going out to examine the promifes, we 
found the fign to be really the cVk, and learned, on enquiry, that his own name was 
JiouiSy inftcad of Fouiliare : he was not prepared for this deteftion, or for the execra- 
tion wc poured on fuch an infamous condudi : but he ran away in an inftant, and hid 

himfelf 
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himfelf till we were gone. In juftice to the world, however, fuch a fellow ought to be 
marked out.—— 6o miles. . 

The 3d. — I'hrough the foreft of Fontainbl^u, to Melun and Paris. The 60 pojfes from 
Ijyons to Paris, making three hundred Englilh miles, coft us, including 3 louis forthe hire 
of the poft-chaife (an old French cabriolet of two wheels) and the charges at the inns, 
&c. 1 5I. Englilh ; that is to fay, is. per Englifli mile, or 6d. per head. At Paris, I went 
to my old quarter, the hotel de la Rochefoucauld ; for at Lyons I bad received a letter 
from the duke de Liancourt, who defired me to make his houfe my home, juft as in the 
time of his mother, my much lamented friend, the duchefs d’Eftiftac, who died while 
I V as in Italy. 1 found my friend Lazowiki well, and we were a gorge dephyicy to 
convcrfe on the amazing fccnes that have taken place in France fince I' left Paris.—— 
46 milts. 

The 4th. After breakfaft, walk in the gardens of the Thuilleriesi where there is the 
moft extraordinary fight that either French or Englifh eyes could ever behold at Paris. 
I'lie King, walking with fix grenadiers of the milice botirgeoifcy with hn officer or two of 
his houfehold, and a page. The doors of the gardens are kept ihut in refpeft to him, 
in order to exclude every body but deputies, or thofe who have admiffion'tickets. 
When he entered the palace, the doors of the gardens were thrown open for all with- 
out diftindion, though the Queen was ftill walking with a lady of her court. She alfa 
was attended fo clofely by the gardes bourgeoifcsy that fhe could not fpeakbut in a low 
voice, without being heard by them. A mob followed her,, talking very loud, and 
paying no other apparent refpeft than that of taking off their hats wherever fhe paffed, 
which was indeed more than I expefted. Her Majefty does not appear to be in health } fhe 
feems to be much affe£ted, and (hews it in her face ; but the King is as plump as eafe 
can render him. By his orders, there is a little garden railed off, for the Dauphin to 
amufe hirnfclf in, and a fmall room is built in it to retire to in cafe of rain ; here he was 
at work with his little hoe and rake, but not without a guard of two grenadiers. He is 
a very pretty good-natured looking boy, of five or fix years old, with an agreeable coun- 
tenance ; wherever he goes, all hats are taken off to him, which I w'as glad to obferve. 
All the family being kept thus clofe prifoners (for fuch they are in effeft) afford, atfirft 
view a fliocking fpeftacle ; and is really fo, if the aft were not effcdually neceffary to ef- 
feft the revolution ; this I conceive to be impoflible j but if it were neceffary, no one 
can blame the people for taking every meafure poflible to fccure that liberty they had 
feized in the violence of a revolution. At fuch a moment, nothing is to be condemned 
but what endangers the national freedom. I muft, however, fi*eely own, that I have 
my doubts whether this treatment of the royal family can be juftly efteemed any fecu- 
rity to liberty ; or, on the contrary, whether it were not a very dangerous ftep, that ex- 
pofes to hazard whatever had been gained. I have fpoken with fevcral perfons to>day, 
and have ftated objections to the prefent fyftem, ftronger even than they appear to me, 
in order to learn their fentiments ; and it is evident, they are at the prefent moment 
under an apprehenfion of an attempt towards a counterrevolution. The danger of it 
very much, if not abfolutely, refults from the violence which has been ufed towards the 
royal family. The National Affembly was, before that period, anfwerable only for the 
permament conftitutional laws paffed for the future : fince that moment, it is equally 
anfwerable for the whole condud of the government of the ftatc, executive as well as le- 
giflative. 1 his critical fituation has made a conftant fpirit of exertion neceffary amongft 
the Paris militia. The great objed of M. La Fayette, aiM the other military leaders, is 
to improve thdr difeipline, and to bring them into fuch a form as to allow a rational de- 
pendence on them, in cafe of their being wanted in the field ; but fuch is the fpirit of 
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freedom, that, even in the military, there is fo little fubordiiution, that a man is an offi- 
cer to day, and in the ranks to>morrow ; a mode of proceeding, that makes it the more 
difficult to bring them to the point their pleaders fee necefl^ry. Eight thoufand men in 
Paris may be called the /landing army, paid every day 15/^ a man ; in which number is 
included the corps of the French guards from Verfailles, that deferted to the people ; 
they have alfo eight hundred horfe, at an expence each of 1 500 livres (dal. 1 5s. 6d.) a- 
year, and the officers have double the pay of thofe in the army. 

The 5th. Yefterday’s addrefs of the National Aflembly to the King has done them 
credit with every body. I have heard it mentioned by people of very different opinions, 
but all concur in commending it. It was upon the queftion of naming the annual Aim 
which lhould.be granted for the civil lid. They determined to fend a deputation to 
His Majedy, requeding him to name the Aim himfelf, and praying him to confult lefs 
his Tpirit or (economy, than a fenfe of that dignity which ought to environ the throne 
with a becoming fplendor. Dine with the Duke de Liancourt, at his apartments in 
the Thuilleries, which, on the removal front Verfailles, were affigned to him as grand 
mader of the wardrobe ; he gives a great dinner, twice a-week, to the deputies, at which 
from twenty to forty are uAially prefent. Half an hour after three w^as the hour ap- 
pointed, but we waited, with fome of the deputies that had left the AlTembly, till feven, 
before the duke and the red of the company came. 

ITiere is in the aflembly at prefent a writer of charafter, the author of a very able 
book, which led me to expofl fomethkig much above mediocrity in him ; but he is 
made of fo many pretty littlcnelTes, that I dared at him with amazement. His voice 
is that of a feminine wnifper, as if his nerves would not permit fuch a boiderous exer- 
tion as that of fpcaking loud enough to be heard ; when he breathes out his ideas, he 
does it with eyes half clofed ; waves his head in circles, as if his fentiments were to be 
received as oracles ; and has fo much relaxation and pretcnfion to cafe and delicacy of 
manner, with no perfonal appearance to fecond thefe prettinelTes, that I wondered by 
what artificial means fuch a mafs of heterogeneous parts became compounded. How 
llrange that we Ihould read an author’s book with great pleafure ; that we Ihould fay, 
this man has no duff in him ; all is of confequence ; here is a charafler uncontaminated 
with that rubbilh which we fee in fo many other men — and after this, to meet the garfr 
of fo much littlencfs ! 

The 6th, 7th, and 8th. The Duke of Liancourt having an intention of taking a farm 
in his own hands, to be conducted on improved principles after the Englilh manner, 
he delired me to accompany him and my friend Lazowlki, to Liancourt, to give my 
opinion of the lands, and of the belt means towards executing the projefl, which I 
very readily complied with. I was here witnefs to a feene which made me Anile ; at 
no great dillance from the chateau of Liancourt, is a piece of wade land, clofe to the 
road, and belonging to the duke. 1 faw fome men very bufy at work upon it, hedging 
it in, in fmall dividons ; levelling, and digging, and bellowing much labour for fo poor 
a fpot. I alked the deward if he thought that land worth fuch an expoice ? He re- 
plied, that the poor people in the town, upon the revolution taking place, declared 
that the poor were the nation ; that the wade belonged to the nation j and, proceeding 
from theory to praftice, took poffeffion, without any further authority, and began to 
cultivate ; the duke not viewing their indudry with any difpleafure, would offer no op- 
poAtion to it. This circumdance Ihews the univerfal fpirit that is gone forth j and 
proves, that were it pulhed a little fu-ther, it might prove a ferious matter for all the 
.prqperty in the kingdom. ’ In this cafe, however, I cannot but commend it ; for if there 
be one public nui^ce greater than another, it is a man preferving the poffeffion of 
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wafte land, which he will neither cultivate hitnfelf, nor let others cultivate. The mi- 
fcrable people die Ibr Want of bread, in the light wades that would feed thoufands. 

I think them wife, and rational, and philofopi ical, in feizingfuch tracks: and I hearti- 
ly wifh there was a law in England fur making this aflion of the French peafants a legal 
one with us. 72 miles. 

The 9th. At breakfaft this morhing in the Thulllerles. Monfieur Defm^ets, of the 
Academy of Sciences, brought a Memoira, prefentee par la SocietS Royale^ (T Agriculture^ 
a rAJfemblee Nationaley on the means of improving the agriculture of France ; in which, 
among other things, they recommend great attention to bees, to panification, and to the 
obftetrick art. On the eftablilhment of a free and patriotic government, to which the 
national agriculture migitt look for new and halcyon days, thefe were oBjefls doubUefs 
of the firll importance. There are fome parts of the memoir that really merit atten- 
tion. Culled on my fellow traveller, ISlonf. Nicolay, and find him a confiderable perfon; 
a great hotel ; many forvants ; his father . a niarechal of France, and himfelf firll prefi- 
dent of a chamber in the Parliament of F^liris, having been eied:ed a deputy, by the no- 
bility of that city, for the ftates general, but declined accepting it; he has defired I would 
dine with-him on Sunday, when he promifes to have Monf. Decretot, the celebrated 
manufacturer and deputy of Louviers. At the National Affembly— The CoulSt de 
Mirabeau, fpv-aking upon the queftion of the members of •the chamber of vacation, in 
the parliament of Rennes, was truly eloquent— ardent, lively, energetic, and impetuous. 
At night to the aflembly of the Duchefs d’Anville ; the Marquis and Madame Condor- 
cet there, &c. not a word but politics. 

The loth. The chief leaders in the National Aflembly, are. Target, Chapellier, Mi- 
rabeau, Bernavo, Volney the traveller, and, till the attack upon the property of the cler- 
gy, I’Abbe Syeyes ; but he has been lb much difgulled by that ftep, that he is not near 
lb forward as befqre. The violent democrats, who have the reputation of being lb much 
republican in principle, that they do not admit any political necellity for having eveli 
the name of a king, are called the enrages. They have a meeting at the Jacobins, called 
the revolution club, which alTembles every night, in the very room in which the famous 
league was formed, in the reign of Henry III. ; and they are^fo numerous, that all ma- 
terial bufinefs is there decided, before it is difculTed by the National Aflembly. I called 
this morning on feveral perfons, all of whom are great democrats; and mentioning this 
circumltance to them, as one which favoured too much of a Paris junto governing the 
kingdom, an idea, which mull, in the long run, be unpopular and hazardous ; I wa.^ 
anfwered, that the predominancy which Paris affumed, at prefent, was abfolutely ne- 
cefl'ary for the fafety of the whole nation ; for if nothing were done, but by procuring a 
previous common confent, all great opportunities would be loll, and the National Af- 
fembly left conllantly expofed to the danger of a counter-revolution. They, however, 
admitted, that it did create great jealoufies, and no where more than at Verfailles, where 
fome plots (they added) are, without doubt, hatching at this moment, which have the 
King’s perfon fbr their objeft : riots are frequent there, under pretence of the price of 
bread : and fuch movements are certainly very dangerous^ for they cannot exift fo near 
Paris, without the arillocratical party of the old government endeavouring to take ad- 
vantage of them, and to turn them to a very different end, from what was, perhaps,,ori- 
ginally intended. I remarked, in all thefe converfations, that the belief of plots, among 
the difgulled party, fdr fetting the King at liberty, is general ; they feem almoll per- 
fuaded, that the revolution will not be abfolutely finiflied before fome fuch attempts are 
made'; and it is curious to obferve, that the general voice is, that if an attempt were to ‘ 
be made, in fUch a manner as to have the leall appearance of fuccefs, it would undoubt- 
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that if England had really interfered, which appeared to me incrftlible, it vras io be 
j)rcfumed, that it would have been either in the line of her fuppofed intereit, or in that 
of the King’s fuppofed inclination ; that thpfe happened to he exaftly the fame, and if 
money were remitted from that, kingdom, moft affuredly it would be to fupport the fall- 
ing interell of the crown, and by no means to detach from it any force whatever ; in 
iuch a cafe remittance from Eng’and might go to Metz, for keeping troops to their 
duty, but would never be fent to Breft to corrupt them, the idea of which was grofsly 
ahfurd. All leemed inclined to admit thejuftnefs of this remark, but they adhered to 
the two fuQs, in whatever manner they might, or migl t not, be conneded. At this 
dinner, according to cuftom, moft of the deputies, elpecially the youhger ones, were 
drefl'ed ati polijfoil, many of them without powder in their hair, and fomc in boots j not 
above four or five were neatly drefled. How times arc changed ! When they had no- 
thing better to attend to, the fafhionable Parifians wore corredlnefs itfelf, in all that per- 
tained to the ioilette, and were, therefore, thought a frivolous people ; but now thc^y have 
fomething of more importance than drefs to occupy them ; and the light airy character 
that was ufually given them, will have no foundation in truth. Every thing in this world 
depends on government. 

The 13th. A great commotion among the populace late laft night, which is faid to 
have arifen on two accounts— one to get at the Baron de Befneval, who is in prifon, in 
order to hang him ; the other to demand bread at if. the pound. They eat it at pre- 
fent at the rate of twenty-two millions a-year cheaper than the reft of the kingdom, and 
yet they demand a farther reduftion. However, the current difeourfe is, that Favras, 
an adventurer alfo in’ prifon, muft be hanged to fatisfy the people ; for as to Befneval, 
the Swifs cantons have remonftrated fo firmly, that they will not dare to execute him. 
Early in the morning, the guards were doubled, and eight thoufand horfe and foot are 
now patrolling the ftreets. The report of plots, to carry off the King, is in the mouth 
of every one ; and it is faid, thefe movements of the people, as well as thofe at Ver- 
failles, are not what they appear to be, mere mobs, but inftigated by the ariftocrats ; 
and if permitted to rife to fuch a height as to entangle the Paris militia, will prove the 
part only of a confpiracy againft the new government. That they have reafon to be 
&ert is undoubted ; for though there Ihould adually be no plots in exiftence, yet there 
is fo great a temptation to them, and fuch a probability of their being formed, that 
fupinenefs would probably create them. I have met with the lieutenant-colonel of a 
regiment of horfe, who is come from his quarters, and who afferts, that his whole regi- 
ment officers and men, are now at the King’s devotion, and would march wherever he 
called, and would execute whatever he ordered, not contrary to their ancient feelings ; 
but that they would not have been inclined to be fo obedient before he was brought to 
Paris ; and from the converfation he has had with the officers of other regiments, he 
believes that the fame fpirit pervades their corps alfo. If any ferious plans have been 
laid for a counter-revolution, or for carrying off the King, and their execution has been, 
or lhall be prevented, poftcrity will be much more likely to have information of it than 
this age. Certainly the eyes of all the fovereigns, and of all the great nobility in Eu- 
rope, are on the French revolution ; they look with amazement, and even with terror, 
upon a fituation which may poffibly be hereafter their own cafe ; and they muft ex- 
pe£f, with anxiety, that fome attempts will be made to reverfe an example, that will 
not want copies, whenever the period is favourable to make them. Dine at the Palais 
Royal, with a fcled party ; politicians they muft be, if they are Frenchmen. The 
iqu'eftlon was difeuffed. Are the plots and confpiracics of which we hear fo much' at 
jprefi^t, real, or are they invented by the leaders of the revolution, to keep up the 
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fpirits of the militia, in order to enable themfelves to fecure the government on its new 
foundation irreverfibly ? 

The 14th. Plots! plots! — the Marqui‘;,La Fayette, laft night, took two hundred 
prifoners in the Champs Elyjees, out of eleven hundred that were colleded. They had 
powder and ball but no mufquets. Who ? and what are they ? is the quellion ; but 
an anfwer is not fo eafily to be had. Brigands, according to fome accounts, that 
have collefted in Paris -for no good purpofe; people from Verfaillw by others ; Ger- 
mans by a third : but every one would make you believe, they are an appendix to a 
plot laid for a counter-revolution. Reports are fo various and contradiftory, that no 
dependence is to be placed on them-; nor credit given to one-tenth of what is aflerted. 
It is Angular, and has been much commented on, that I.a Fayette would not truft his 
Handing troops, as they may be called, that is the eight thoufand regularly paid, and of 
whom the French guards form a confiderable portion, but he took, for the expedition, 
the bourgeoife only } which has elated the latter as much as it has difguHed the former. 
The moment feems big with events ; there is an anxiety, an expeftalion, an uncertainty, 
and fufpence tliat is vifible in every eye one meets ; and even the bed informed people, 
and the lead liable to be led away by popular reports, are not a little alarmed at the ap- 
prehenfion of fome unknown attempt that may be made to refeue the King, and over- 
turn the National AiTembly. Many perfons are of opinion, that it would not be diffi- 
cult to take the King, Queen, and Dauphin away, without endangering them, for which 
attempt the Thuilleries is particularly well fituated, provided a body of troops, of fuf- 
ficient force, were in readinefs to receive them. In luch a cafe, there would be a civil 
war, which, perhaps, would end in defpotifm, whatever party came off vidlorious j con- 
fcquently fuch an attempt, or plan, could not originate in any bofom from true patrio- 
tifm. It 1 have a fair opportunity to pafs much of my time in good company at Paris, 
I have alfu no fmall trouble in turning over books, MSS. and papers, which I cannot 
fee in England ; this employs many hours a day, with what I borrow from the night, 
in making notes. I have procured alfo fome public records, the copying of which 
demands time. He who wilhes to give a good account of fuch a kingdom as France, 
muff be indefatigable in the fearch of materials ; for let him colledl with ail the care 
poffible, yet when he comes to fit down coolly to the examination and arrangement, will ' 
find, that much has been put into his hands, of no real confequence, and more, poffi* 
bly, that is abfolutely ufelefs. 

The 1 5th. To the Palais Royal, to view the piftures of the Duke of Orleans, which - 
I had tried once or twice before to do in vain. The colledion is known to be very 
rich in pieces of the Dutch and Flemilh mailers; fome finilhed with all the exquifite 
attention which that fchool gave to minute expreffion. But it is a genre little intereft- 
iflg, when the works of the great Italian artifts are at hand : of thefe the colledion is 
one of the firft in the world : Raphael, Hanibal Carracci, Titian, Dominichino, Cor- 
reggio, and Paul Veronefe. The firft pitlure in the colleftion, and one of the fineft 
that ever came from the eafel, is that of the three Maries, and the dead Chrift, .by H. 
Can-acci ; the powers of expreffion cannot go .further. There is the St. John of R,a- 
phael, the fame pifture as thofe of Florence and Bologna ; and an inimitable Virgin and 
Child, by. the fame great m, after. A Venus bathing, and a Magdalen, by Titian. Lu- 
cretia, by Andrea del Sarto. Lcda, by Paul Veronefe, and alfo by Tintoretto. Mara 
and Venus, and feveral others, by Paul Veronefe. The naked figure of a woman, by 
Bonieu, a French painter, now living, a pleafing piece. Somi noble piftures, by Pouf- 
fin and Le Seur. The apartments muft difappoint every one : — I did not fee one good 
room* and all inferior to the rank and immenfe fortune of the polfeffor, certainly the 
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firft fubjeft in Europe. Dine at the Duke of Liancourt’s ; among the company was 
Monf. cle Bouganville, the ceU bratcd circumnavigator, agreeable as well as Cenfible; 
the Count de Caftellane, and the Count dp Monimorenci, two young legiflators, as cn- 
m^cs as if their names were only Bernave or Rabcau. In fomc allufions to the conlli- 
tuiion of England, I found they htdd it very cheap, in regard to political liberty. The 
iiieas of the moment, relative to plots and confpiracies, were difeufled, but they feemed 
very generally to agree, that, however the conllitution might, by fuch means, be de- 
layed, it was now abfolutely impollible 10 prevent its taking place. At night to the 
national circus, as it is culled, at the Palais Royal, a building in the gardens, or area of 
that palace, the molt whinifical and expenfive folly that is ealily to be imagined : it is 
a large ball room, funk half its height under ground ; and, as if this circumftance were 
not fufiiciendy adapted to make it damp enough, a garden is planted on the roof, and 
a river is made to flow around it, which, with the addition of fome fpirting jefs d*cau, 
have undoubtedly made it a delicious place, for a winter’s entertainment. The expence 
of this gew-gaw building, the projeti of fome of the Duke of Orleans’ friends, I fup- 
pofe, and executed at his expence, would have eftablilhed an Englilh farm, with all its 
principles, buildings, live flock, tools, and crops, on a fcale that would have done ho- 
nour to the firft fovereign of Europe ; for it would have converted five thoufand arpents 
of defert into a garden. As to tlie refult of the mode that has been purfued, of inveft- 
ing fuch a capital, I know no epithet equal to its merits. It is meant to be a concert, 
ball, coffee, and billiard room, with fliops, &c. dcfigncd to be fomething in the ftyle of 
the amulements of our Pantheon. There were niufic and finging to night, but the 
■room being almoft empty, it was, on the whole, equally cold and fombre. 

The 16th. The idea of plots and confpiracies has come to fuch a height as greatly to 
alarm tlie leaders of the revolutioii. The difguft that fpreads every day at their tranf* 
actions, arifes more from the King’s fituation than from any other circumftance. They 
cannot, after the fcones that have puffed, venture to fet him at liberty before the confti- 
tution is finiflied ; and they dread, at the fame time, a change working in his favour in 
the minds of the people : in this dilemma, a plan is laid for perfuading his Majefty to 
go fuddenly to the National Affembly, and, in a fpcech, to declare hiuifelf perteftly 
fatisfied with their proceedings, and to conlider himfelf as at the head of the revolution, 
in terms fo couched as to take away all idea or pretence of his being in a ftate of con- 
finement or coercion. This is at prefent a favourite plan j the only difficulty will be, 
to perfuade the King to take a ftep that will apparently preclude him from whatever 
turn or advantage the general feeling of t!ic provinces may work in his favour ; for, 
after fuch a meaiure, he will have rcafon to expert that his friends will fecond the views 
of the democratical party, from an abfolute defpair of any other principles becoming 
efficient. It is thought probable, that this fehemu will be brought about ; and fliould 
it be accompliflied, it will do more to eafe their apprehenfions of any attempts than any 
other plan. I have been among the bookfellers, with a catalogue in hand to colleffc 
publications, which, unfortunately for my purfc, I find I muft have on various topics, 
that concern the prefent ftate of France. - Thcfe are now every day fo numerous, ef- 
pecially on the fubjcQs of commerce, colonies, finances, taxation, deficit^ &c. not to 
fpeak of the fubjed immediately of the revolution itfelf, that it demands many hours 
every d.\y to leffen the number to be bought, by reading pen in hand. The colledion 
the i^uke of Liaucourt has made from the very commencement of the revolution, at 
firft meeting of the notables, is prodigious, and has coft many hundred louis d’or. It 
is uncommonly complete, and will hereafter be of the greateft value to confult on abun- 
dance of curious queftions. 


The 
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'^The 17th. The plan I mentioned yefterday, that was propofed to the King, was urged 
in vain : his Majefty received the propofition in fuch a manner as does not leave any 
great hope of the feheme being executed ; U;t the Marquis la Fayette is fo ftrenuous 
for its being brought about, that it will not yet be abandoned 5 but propofed again at a 
more favourable moment. The royalifts, who know of this plan, (for the public have 
it not) are delighted at the chance of its failing. The refufal is attributed to the Queen. 
Another circumllance, which gives great difquict at prefent to the%aders of the revo- 
lution, is the account daily received from all parts of the kingdom, of the diftrefs, and 
even llarving condition of manufacturers, artifts, and failors, which grows more and 
more ferious, and mud make the idea of an attenipt to overturn the revolution fo much 
the more alarming and dangerous. The only branch of induftry in the kingdom, that 
remains flourilhing, is the trade to the fugar-colonies ; and the feheme of emancipating 
the negroes, or at lead of putting an end to importing them, which they borrowed 
from England, has thrown Nantes, Havre, Marfeilles, Bourdeaux, and all other places 
coniu cted fecondarily with that comtnerce, into the utraoft agitation. The Count de 
Mirabeau fiys publicly, that he is furc of carrying the vote to put an end to negro 
l^avery — it is viTv much tin; converfation at prefent, and principally ainongftthe leaders, 
who f;iy, that a:, the revolution was founded on philofophy, and fupported by meta- 
ph)r!cs, fuch a ])lan cannot but be congenial. But furely trade depends on pradlico 
inuclr more than cn theory ; and the planters and merchants, who come to Paris to op- 
pofe the feheme, are better prepared to flicw the importance of their commerce, than 
to reafon pliilofophically on the demerits of flavery. Many publications have appeared 
on thefubjeft — fonie deferving attoiition. 

The ifth. At the Duke of Liancourt’s dinner, to-day, meet the Marquis de Cafauj^, 
the author of the nicchanilm of focicties ; notwithffanding all the warmth, and even fire 
of argument, and vivacity of manner and compofition for which his writings are re- 
markable, he is perfectly mild and placid in converfation, with little of that effervef- 
cence one would look lor from his books. There was a remarkable alfcrtion made to- 
day, at table, by the Count de Margufrite, before near thirty deputies ; fpeaking of the 
determination on the Toulon bufincl’s, he faid, it was openly fupported by deputies, 
under tlie avowal that more infurredions were nccelfary. 1 looked round the table, 
expeding fome decifive anfwer to be given to this, and was amazed to find that no one 
replied a word. Monf. Volney, the traveller, after a paufe of foine minutes, declared 
that he thought the people of Toulon had aded right, and were jultifiable in what they 
had done. The hiliory of this Toulon bufinefs is known to all the world. This Count 
de Marguerite has a Me dure and a fteady condud — it may be believed that he is not 
an enrage. At dinner, M. Blin, deputy from Nantes, mentioning the condud of the 
revolution club at the Jaabins, laid, we have given you a good prefident ; and then 
ufkcd the count why he did not come among them ? He anfvvcred, Je me trouve heu- 
reux cn verite dc n avoir jamais etc d’am une pciete politique particulkre ; je penfe que mes 
fon£iions font publiques, et qu'ellcs peuvent aifement Je rempiir fins ajfociations particuUercs. 
He got no reply here. At night, Monf. Decrctot, and Monf. B!in, carried me to the 
revolution club at the Jacobins; the rooni where they aflemble, is that in which the 
famous league was figned, as it has been obferved above, 'fherewere above one hun- 
dred deputies prefent, with a prefident in the chair ; I was handed to him, and an- 
nounced as the author of the Arithmetique Politique ; the prefident ftanding up, repeated 

my name to the company, and demanded if there were any objodions None ; and , 

this is all the ceremony, not merely of an introdudion, but an eledion ; for 1 was’ 
told^, that now I was empowered to be prefent when I plcafed, being a foroigner. Ten 
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or a dozen other eIe£lions were made. In this club, the bufinefs that is to be brought 
into the National Aflembly is regularly debuted ; tlie motions are read, that are in- 
tended to be made there, and rejefted o; correfted and approved. When thefc have 
been fully agreed to, the whole party are engaged to fupport them. Plans of conduft 
are there determined ; proper perfons nominated for being of committees, and preli- 
dents of the Aflembly named. And I may add, that fach is the majority of numbers, 
that whatever pafliis in this club, is almofl: furc to pafs in the Aflembly. In the 
evening at the Duchefs d’Anville’s, in whofe houfe I never failed of fpending my time 
agreeably. 

One of the mod amufing circumftances of travelling into other countries, is the op- 
portunity of retViarking the difference of cufloms amongfl different nations in the com- 
mon occurrences of life. In the art of living, the French have generally been elleemed 
by the reft of Europe to have made the greateft proficiency, and their manners have 
been accordingly more imitated, and their cuftoms more adopted than thofe of any 
other nation. Of' their cookery, there is but one* opinion; for every man in Europe, 
that can afford a great table, either keeps a French cook, or one inflruffcd in ihe fame 
manner. That it is far beyond our own, 1 have no doubt in afllrting. We have about 
half a dozen real Englilli diflies, that exceed any thing, in tiiy opinion, to be met with 
in France ; by Engliin diflies I mean, a turbot and lobftcr fauce — ham and chicken — 
turtle — a haunch of venilbn — a turkey and oyfters — and after thefe there is an end of 
an Englilh table. It is an idle prejudice to clafs roaft beef among them ; for there is 
not better beef in the world than at Paris. Large handfome pieces were alinoft con- 
ftantly on the confiderable tables 1 have dined at. The variety given by their cooks, to 
the fame thing, is aftonifhing ; they drefs an hundred difhes in an hundred different 
ways, and inoft of them excellent ; and all forts of vegetables have a favourinel's and 
flavour, from rich fauces, that are abfolutcly wanted to our greens boiled in water. 
This variety is not ftriking, in the comparifon of a great table in France with anotficr 
in England ; but it is manifeft, in an inftant, between the tables of a French and Englifli 
family of fmall fortune. The Englifh dinner, of a joint of meat and a pudding, as it is 
called, or pot luck^ with a neighbour, is bad luck in England ; the fame fortune in 
France, gives, by means of cookery only, at lead four difhes to one among us, and 
fpreads a fmall table incomparably better. A regular defert with us is expeded at a 
confiderable table only, or at a moderate one, when a formal entertainment is given ; 
in France it is as effential to the fmalleft dinner as to the largeft ; if it confift of a bunch 
of dried grapes only, or an apple, it will be as regularly fervcil as the foup. I iiave 
met with perfons in England, who imagine the fobriety of a French table carried to 
fuch a length, that one or two glafl'es of wine are all that a man can get at dinner ; tin’s 
is an error : your fervant mixes the wine and water in wiiat proportion you pleafe ; 
and large bowls of clean glafl'es are fet before the mailer of the houl’e, and I’ome Iriends 
of the family, at different parts of the table, for ferving the richer and rarer forts of 
wines, which are drunk in this manner freely enough. The whole nation are ferupu- 
loully neat in refufing to drink out of glafl'es ufed by other people. At the houfe of a 
carpenter or blackfmith, a tumbler is fet to every cover. This refulis from the com- 
mon beverage being wine and water ; but if at a large table, as in England, there were 
porter, beer, cyder, and perry, it would be iinpoflible for three or four tumblers or gob- 
lets to Hand by every plate ; and equally fo for the fervants to keep fuch a number 
diftlnd. In table-linen, they are, I think, cleaner tind wifer than the Eng- 
is uncoinj'*^ change may be incelfant, it is every where coarfe. The idea of dining 
dance of feems ridiculous to a Frenchman, but in England we dine at the tables 
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of people of tolerable fortune, without them. A journeyman carpenter in France has 
his napkin as regularly as his fork ; and at an inn, the Jille always lays a clean one to 
every cover that is fpread in the kitchen, for the lowelt order of pedeftrian travellers. 
The expcnce of linen in England is enormous, from its finenefs ; furcly a great change 
of that which is coarfe, would be much more rational, tn point of clcanlinefs, 1 think 
the merit of the two nations is divided ; the French are cleaner in their perfons, and 
the Englilh in their houles ; I fpcak of the mafs of the people, and not of individuals 
of confiderable fortune. A bidet in France is as univcrfally in every apar'inent, as a ba- 
fon to wafli your hands, which is a trait of pjrl’onal cleanlinefs I wiih more common in 
England ; on the other hand their necelTary houfes are templets of abominat'on ; and 
the pra(?ice of fpitting about a room, which Is amongil the higheft as v.\.U the loweft 
ranks, is detellablc ; I have feen a gentleman fpit fo near the clothes of a dnehefs, that 
1 have flared at his unconcern. In every ; ing that concerns the llablos, tiic lifnglifh 
far exceed the French ; horios, grooms, haniefs, and change of equipage j in the pro- 
vinces you fee cabriolets of the lalt cetuury ; an Knglifnman, hcvvcvrr finall his fortune 
may be, will not be IVin in a carriage of the fafliion of forty years pail; if he cannot 
have another, he will walk on foot. It is not true that there are no complete equipages 
at Paris, 1 havefeen many ; tlie carnage, horfes, harnefs, and attendance, without fault 
or blemifli ; - but the number is certainly very much inferior to what arc feen at Lon- 
don. Englifh horl'es, grooms, and carriages, have been of late years largely imported. 
In all the articles of fitting up and furnifhing houfes, including thofe of all ranks in the 
edimate, the Englifli have made advances far beyond their neighbours. Mahogany is 
fcarce in France, but the ufe of it is profufe in England. Some of the hotels in Paris 
are immenfe in fize, from a circuraftance which would give me a good opinion of the 
people, if nothing elfe did, which is the great mixture of families. When the eldeft fon 
marries, he brings his wife home to the houfc of his father, where there is an apartment 
provided for them ; and if a daughter do not wed an eldefi: fon, her hulband is alfo re- 
ceived into the family, in the fame w’ay, which makes a joyous number at every table. 
This cannot altogether be attributed to oeconomical motives, though they certainly in- 
fluence in many cafes, becaufc it is found in families poflefling the firft properties in the 
kingdom. It does with French manners and culloms, biit in England it is fure to fail, 
and equally fo amongd all ranks of people : may we not conjedure, with a great pro- 
bability of truth, that the nation in which it fucceeds is therefore bettor tempered ? No- 
thing but good humour can render fuch a jumble of families agreeable, or even tolera- 
ble. In drefs they have given the ton to all Europe for more than a century ; but this 
is not among any but the higheft rank an objedl of fuch expence as in England, where 
the mafs of mankind wear much better things (to ufe the language of common conver- 
fadon) than in France : this ftruck me more amongft ladies who, on an average of all 
ranks, do not drefs at one half of the expence of Englilh women. Volatility and change- 
ablenefs are attributed to the French as national charatleriftics, — but in the cafe of drefs 
with the groffeft exaggeration. Falhions change with ten dmes more rapidity in Eng- 
land, in form, colour, and aflemblage ; the viciflitudes of every part of drefs are fantaftic 
with us : I fee little of this in France ; and to inftance the mode of dreffing the gentle- 
men’s hair, while it has been varied five times at London, it has remained the fame at 
Paris. Nothing contributes more to make them a happy people, than the chearful pli- 
ancy of difpofition with which they adapt themfelves to the circumftances of life ; this 
they poffefs much more than the high and volatile fpirits which have been attributed to 
them ; one excellent confequence i.«!, a greater exemprion from the extravagance of Jiy-! 
mg beyond their fortunes, than is met with in England. In the higheft ranks of Ufe, there 
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are inftance® in all couhtrics ; but where one gentleman of fmall property, in the pro- 
vine* 8 of France runs out his fortune, there are ten fuch in England that do it. In 
thr blended idea I had formed of the French charaftcr from reading, I am dilappointeJ 
a*? to three circumftaners, which I exposed to find predominant. On compari'on with 
the Englifh, I looked for great talkativenefs, volatile fpirits, and univerfal politenefs. I 
t hi»k on the contrary, that they arc not fo talkative as the Knghfli ; have not equally 
good fpirits, and are not a jot more polite : nor do I lp“ak of certain clalTes of people, 
but of the general mafs. 1 think them, however, incomparably better tempered ; and 
I propofe it as a queftion, whether good temper be not moie rcafonably expected under 
an arbitrary, than under a free government. 

The 19th. My laft day in Paris, and, therefore^ •'inployed w ing o' my Iricnds, 
to take leave ; amongft whom, the Duke de i • .11 n» lOids the hril , ' • '• noble- 
man, to whofe uninterrupted, polite, a' d f**ioiidly oli I o- o the ^ ..,py 

hours which I htve palTed at Paris, an 1 \vhoi>. 1 ind 'oni iv.^ ’ fo in,l 10 ihe lail, 

as to require a pronufe, that i* 1 (hould retu *n to ^ ra.ic. , I ’ m' •, either in town or 
country, Ihould be my home, i fit. '1 not o it obfci i h ‘ L"' induct .he revo- 

lutioH'has been dired; and maniy frori the vc. beginnn > , hi-, i-anlc, family, f irtune, 

and fituation at court, all united to make hi i . ne o* itic f. .1 fu' . » »iie kiiij^ilom ; 

and upon public affairs being lufiicicntly cml liled, to male * auemb.. ' of me nobility 
neceffary, his determined refolution to render hi’ mal'er f Jie great qiuftions 
which were then in debate, was feconded ay ‘hat attention and application which were 
requifite in a period, when none but men ui bufinefe could i.e of importance in the 
ftate. From the firft affembling of the States Centra’ he ’• fo’' e^ to take the party of 
freedom; and would have joined the u i at tirif, if the oraei if lus confiituents jfiad 
not prevented it 5 he defirrd tl ir ' 'w'ever, either cor it to that ftep or to cleft 
another reprefentative ; ana, at* he fame time. wit’, equal li’^eralit’’ he declared, that if 
ever the duty he owed his country became incoiiip'’ti''’le with ’ms office at court, ho 
would refi^n it ; an aft tf t vas ”01 o. unni .Uary, b’ *' v.ou!d have been ahfurJ, 
after the KJmg himfelf had ’ come a par^v m the Solution. By fpoufing the popular 
caufe, he acted conformably 0 the principles of all 1 is anreftors, wlio in the civil wars 
and confufions of the prevedin, centuries, uniformly oppoled the arbitrary proceedings 
of the court Th<i decifive fteps which this nobleman took at VerfiuUcs, in advifing 
the King "cc. &c. arc known to all the tVorld. He is, undoubtedly to be elteemed one 
of thofc who have had a principal fiiare in the revolution, but he has been invariably 
guided by conftitufional motives ; for it is certain, that hehas been as much averfe from 
unneceffari violence and fanguinary meafures, as thofe who were the mod attached to 
the andeni government. With my excellent friend Lazowfki,.! fpent my laft evening ; 
he en4eavoufe4 tp periiiade me to refide apon a farm in France; and X entici.ng him to 
quit Fref^h wlftle tor EngUih tranquillity. 

'Ihe the d^iigenffe to iamdon, where I anived the agth ; though in 

die mlift fisaf, yet langnilWiilg for a horfe, which, after all, affijrds the heft 

imana nff the firft company of Paris to the nftible which one 

femediheihM|||^te contrail fafBcient,-~bat the idea qf retmtoiog to Eng* 

land.'to'jlif and frihhd«« made all things appear fmopth; — «;» miles. 

The T» Bradfield ; and here terminate, I hope, my trawfela. diter having fur- 
veyed the agriculture and political refources of England and Ireland, to do the fame 
with France, was certainly a great objeft, the importance of which animated me to the 
attempt ; and however pleafing it may be to hope for the abilitv ol giving a better ac- 
count of the agriculture of France than has ever been laid before the public, yet the 
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groatefl p.itisfaftton I feel, at prefent, is the profpcfl: of reniaininp;, for the future, on a 
farm, in that calm and undilturbed retirement, which is fuitable to my fortune, and 
which, I truil, will be agreeable to my difpontion.— — 72 miles. 


PART THE SECOND. 

CnAi’. 1 ,- 0 / the Extent of France. 

'HIE circumftances which are mofl apt to command the attention of mankind, 
for giving importance to a country, are really valuable no farther than as they con- 
tribute to the eafe and profperity of the inhabitants. Thus the extent of a kingdom 
is of no other confiqucnce than affording nourlflimcnt fora people too numerous to 
!)(' reafonably apprehcniive of foreign conqueft. When a territory is much more con- 
lierable than for this purpofe, it tends to iiilpire ambitious projects in the minds of the 
men that govern, which have proved, perhaps, more difafirous than the deficiency of 
power that endangers the national defence. France, under Lewis XIV. was a re- 
markable inftance of this faft. The fituation to which the ambition of that prince had 
reduced her immenfe territory, was hardly preferable to that of Holland, in 1672, 
whole misfortunes, flowed from the fame origin. the two extremes, France has 
undoubtedly more to apprehend from the ambition of her own rulers, than from that 
of any neighbour. Authorities vary confiderably in deferibing the extent of this fine 
kingdom. The Marechal de Vauban makes it 30,000 leagues, or 140,940,000 ar- 
pents ; Voltaire 1 30,000,000 arpents.— The accuracy of round numbers is always to be 
doubted. Templenian gives it an exdhat of 138,837 fquare geographical miles, of fixty 
to a degree ; a meafurement, which renders his tables abfolutely ufelefs for any pur- 
pofe, but tliat of comparing one country with another, a degree being fixty-nine miles 
and a half, which makes it 1 s 9,220,874!-"^ acres. — Paufton reduces his meafure to 
French arpents, and makes the number 1 07, 1 90,000. The Encyclopaedia, article France, 
alligns 1 00,000,000 of arpents as the contents ; and obferves, that, by Caflini’s maps, 
the amount is 125,000,000. A late author • calculates it at 105,000,000 ; and ano- 
ther t at 135,600,000. None of thefe accounts feem fufficiently accurate for the pur- 
pofe of giving a correft idea. The authority on which I am inclined mofl: to rely is 
that of M. Necker J, who calculates it (without Corfica) at 26,9 ^ 1 leagues fquare, of 
2282^ toifes; this, I find, amounts to 156,024,2 1 3 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295 : 
Englilh acres. Paufton, by covering his map with fhot to every indenture of outline, 
with the greateft care, found the kingdom to contain 103,021,840 arpents, each of 
100 perch, at 22 feet the perch, or 1344^ toifes fquare to thearpent^ infleadqf which 
the arpent of Paris contains but geo toifes : — this meafurement makes 8 1 ,687,0 1 6 ■ 
Englifli acrei-S. — Notwithftanding the credit ufually given to this writer for his accuracy, 

I muft here rejeft his authority in favour of that of M. Necker. Pauflon’s calculation, 
which gives 81,687,016 Englifli acres to France, afligns by the fame rule to England 
24 > 476 » 3 ' 5 II » yet Tem^ileman’s furvey, at 60 miles to a degree, and therefore 
confefledly below the truth,, makes it 31,648,000, which, at 69!^ to a degree, are 

* L’*mp6t Abonne, 4to 1-89. f Apologie far I’Edid de Nantet. ( Oeurresi 4to.pk3i^.' 

§ I have made this reduAion, by valaing, with Panflon. the French arjtent «t l.oooo^aod the £ngjr|h 
^'^9* I i( 5o,Kd9,36o arpeata royalc, of aa feet to the perch'. ^ ' 
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42, 463, 264^1 ; a greater difference than is found between them in eftimating the fur- 
face of France, which, by Paufton, is made 81,587,016 Englifh acres, with a general 
admiffion of about a million more; and by Templeman, 88,855,680; or at 69 J, is 
ii9,22o,874i-?S. 

It is vain to attempt reconciling thefe contrary accounts. I fliall therefore adopt, 
with the author of the Credit Nationale *, the eflimation of M. Necker, which fuppofcs 
156,024,1 13 arpents of Paris, or 131,722,295 Englifii acres. 

For a cornparifon of the French and F.nglifli dominions, I muft for the latter adopt 
Templeman’s meafurement, who gives to 

England, . 49,450 fquare miles. France, 138,^37 fquarc miles. 

Scotlahd, 27,794 

Ireland, 27,457 ' 


104,701 

Calculated at 60 to a degree ; but at 69^ thel’e numbers become, 


England, 

miles. 

66,348 

Acres. Nq. niiies. At 

42,463,264 ’ France, 186,282 - 119,220,874 

Scotland, 

37,292 

- 23,867,016 

Ireland, 

36,840 

- 23.577.630 


140,480 

89.907.9 »o . 


Hence it appears, that France, according to thefe proportions, contains 29,312,964 
acres more than the three Britifh kingdoms ; and it is to be noted, that as the extent 
ofFrance is taken from the more modem and correft authorities, whence M. Nccker 
deduced his meafurement at 131,722,295 Englilh acres, which is confcquently much 
more exa^l: than that of Templeman ; fo it is equally fair to fuppofe, that the latter is 
as much below the fad: in the contents of our iflands, as he was in thofe of France. 
Correded by this rule, the areas will be 

England t, 46,915,933 ^ acres. France, 131,722,295 acres. 

Scotland, 26,369,695 

Ireland, 26,049,961 

99»33S»589 

Thefe numbers, I am upon the whole inclined to believe, are as near to the truth as 
may reafonabiy be expeded from calculations, when the data are not abfolutcly cor- 
red. 

Chap. II . — Of the Soil, and Face of the Country. 

THE modem French geographers, in a branch of that fcience, to which they have 
properly given the epithet phyfical, have divided the kingdom into what they call bajfms\ 
that is to fay, into fevcral great plains, through which flow the principal rivers, and 
which are formed of fevcral ridges of mountains, either ori^inal^ or as they term it, of 
granite, or fecondary of calcareous and other materials. Of thefe bc^ns the chief 

* Monf. Jorr^y 8vo. 1789. He calculates on 27,000 leagues, at 2282 toiTcs, ^786 arpents of Paris 
in a league ; or in France 156,22^,720 arpents., P. 95. 

f It may be remarked, that Dr. Grew calculated the real contents of England and Wales at 46,080,000 
Pbiiofipbical TranJaStons^ No 330, p. 266. Which feems a confirmation that we are not far from the 
truth. X Equal to 73,306 fquare miles. 

2 are, 
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are, i . Of the Loire and all the rivers that fall into it. 2. Of the Seine and its branches. 
3. Of the Garonne. 4. Of the Rhone and Soane. There are Hkewife fomefmaller 
ones, but of much lefs account. The reade.* who wifhes to confult the detail of thefe, 
may turn to the Journal Ph^que., tom. 30. for a memoir by M. la Metherie. 

In refpeft to the geoponic diviAon of the foils of the kingdom, the rich calcareous 
plain of the north-eaAcrn quarter ArA calls for our attention. I eroded this in leveral 
diredfions, and from the obl'ervations 1 made, the following are the limits 1 would aflign 
to it. On the coall it may be faid to extend from Dunkirk to Carenlan in Normandy, 
for the northern promontory of that province, which projedts into the feaat Cherbourg, 
&c. is of a different I'oil. In la Methcrie’s map is marked a ridge of granite moun- 
tains in this promontory j I Aiould remark, that I faw nothing in that country which de- 
fei ves the name of a mountain, any more than at Abn9on; merely hills, and thofe not 
couAderable out s, 1 may terminate tht,- rich track at Carentan, as thence to Coutances 
the land is chieAy poor and Aoiiy, and holds, with many variations, quite to BreA. In 
the line a little to the S. of the coaA, before Caen, is feen the Aril conAderable change 
of foil from Calais ; it there becomes a red Hone brafh j this rich tradl is here, there- 
fore, narrow. On re-entering Normandy on the Ade of Alen^on, from Anjou and 
Main'.-, I iirft nut with the ricli loams on a calcareous bottom at Beaumont ; at Alcn^oa 
there i.s a noble loil, which I then loll no more in advancing northwards. In another 
line I entered this rich dillridl about ten miles to the fouih of Tours. The hills on the 
Loire, though all calcareous that 1 noticed, are not all rich, though on fome the foil is 
deep and good. Diredlly to the fouth of Orleans begins the miferable Sologne, which, 
though on a calcareous bottom of marl, is too po. r to be included in the prefent dillridl. 
From Orleans to Paris, and alfo Fontainbleau, no exceptions are to be made, but in 
the Anall fpace of poor fand Hone in the royal foreA of the latter town. In a fourth 
diredlion this diAri^ is entered, but nor fo deciAvely as in the preceding cafes, a few 
miles to the fouth of Nemours, /vt CroiAere the ArA chalk is vifiblc to the traveller. 
Advancing to the N. K. very good land is found near Nangis, and then bearing N. I en- 
tered the ftrtile plain of Brie. Some of the vales through which the Marne Hows are 
rich and what 1 faw calcareous ; but the hills are poor. The plain of Rheims may be 
daffed ill the prclcnt diArict, but at Soiffons and thence dueN. ail is excellent. Thefe 
limits indole one of the AneA territories that I fuppofeis to be found in Europe. From 
Dunkirk to Nesnours is not Id's than on - hundred and eighty miles in a right line. 
From Soiffons to Carentan is another right line of about two hundred miles. FromEu, 
on the Norman coaA, to Chartres is one hundred miles ; and though the breadth of this 
rich diArid at Caen, Bayeux, &c. is not conAderable, yet the whole will be found to 
contain not a trifling proportion of the whole kingdom. This noble territory includes 
the deep, level, and fertile plain of Flanders, and part of Artois, than which a richer foil 
can hardly be defired to repay the induAry of mankind ; two, three, and even four feet 
deep of moill and putrid, but friable and mellow loam, more inclining to clay than fand, 
on a calcareous bottom, and from its marine origin ffor there can be little doubt but 
that the whole plain of Flanders and Holland has been covered by the fea, long Ance 
our globe has taken its prefent appearance) abounding with particles that add to the 
common fertility, refulting from fuch compounds found in other Atuations. The putri- 
dity ol the humus in Flanders and its poAtion, being a dead level, are the principal cir- 
rumAanccs that diAinguilh it from the better foils of the reA of this fertile part of Eu- 
rope. Every Aep of the way from the very gate of Paris to near Soiffons, and thence 
to Cambray, with but little variation of fome inferior hills of Anall extent, is a fandy 
loam of aa admirable texture, and commonly of conAderable depth. About Mcaux it 
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is to be ranked among the fineft in the world ; they call it bleaunemeaii — it tends much 
towards an impalpable powder, which betrays few figns of fand, even when, to the eye, 
it has the appearance of a brndy loam. , It is of an admirable texture and friability. 
Monf. Gibcrt informed me, that it is of the depth of eighteen feet where his well is 
digged, and under it a (Iratum of white marl, found under the whole country, at differ- 
ent depths. This marl has the appearance of a ronfolidated palle. The line through 
Picardy is inferior, yet, for the molt part, excellent. But all the arable part of Norman- 
dy, which is w'itiiin thefe limits, is of the fame rich friable fandy loa.n!, to a great depth ; 
that from Bernay to Klboeuf can fcarcely be exceeded j four to live feet deep of a reddilh 
brown loam on.a chalk bottom, and without a Ibme. jAs to ihc pallures of the fame 
province, we have, I believe, nothing either in Englaiid or Ireland equal to them ; I hold 
the vale of Limerick to be inferior. The famous Pays dc Beauce, which I croffed be- 
tween Arpajon and Orleans, rcfemblos the vales of Meaux and Scnlis ; it is not, how. 
evt r, in general, Iq deep as the former. The limits I have traced are thole of great fer- 
tility ; but the calcareous diftrict, and even of chalk, is much more extcnfive. To the 
E. it reaches acrofs Champagne ; a ftrong change, not having occurred to me till about 
St. h'lcnehould. From Metz to Nancy all is calcareous, but not chalk. I.ime-IIone 
land 1 found plentifully in the fouthern parts of Ali’ace ; and from Befort acrofs Eranche 
Compte to Dole, all the (f ones 1 tried, and many from quarries were calcareous. Im- 
inenle dillricls in Dauphiuc and Provence, &c. &c. are the fame; I fhall ilure'fore only 
obferve, that I remarked the chalk countiy to extend K. to about Sr. Menehould, anti 
S, to Nemours and Montargis * in one line. In another, that all of tlie Angoumuis 
which 1 faw is the fame ; mucli in Poitou, and through 'ruurain to the Loire. Had I 
penetrated more to the W. I fliould probably have found the chalk of Angoumois, and 
that of the Loire to be connected uninterrupted!)'. Moff of the courfeot the Loire is, 
I believe, chalk, and the whole of it calcareous. Hence it appears, that the chalk coun- 
try of France is of very confiderable extent; not lei's tlian two hundred miles E. andW. 
and about as much, but more irregularly, N. and S. and cuinpril'es, by far, the riclieft 
and moft fertile provinces of the kingdmn. 

The next coniidcralde tlillricV, ior fertility. Is that which I may call, without impropri- 
ety, the plain of the Garonne. Pafling to the S. from Limofin, it is eiuered about Creif- 
fenliic, with the province of Ouercy, atid improves all the way to I’v'oniauban and 'I'ou- 
loufe, where it Lone of the fiiielf levels of fertile foil that can any where be leen. It 
coniinuc.s, but not equally fruitful, to the fcjot of tlie Pyrenees, by St. (faudeiits, &c, 
vciT even to the eye, when viewed from the promenade at Momauban, which commands 
one of the richclt, as w'ell as magnificent profpedls, to be met with in France. Tlils 
plain I found, however, to be much indented and irregular ; for to the W. of Audi, and 
all beyond it to Bayonne, is too inferior to be admitted ; and to the E. Mirepoi.\, Pa- 
xniers, and Carcaffonne are among the hills, and all the way from Agen to BourJeaux, 
though the river flows through one of the richdl vallies tlvat is to be fecn in the world, 
yet the breadth appeared to be every where Inconfiderablc. '1 hrough all this plain, 
wherever the foil is found exccller t, it confiffs ulually of a deep mellow friable fandy 
loam, ^ith moiflurc fufficient for the procludion of any thing ; much of it is calcareous. 
White lime-done and white chalky loams are found about Gabors, &c. and white loams 
more tenacious lu ar Montauban. At Tomianee, on the Garonne, they are red, and 
apparently as good at ten feet deep as on the furlace. 

, f I ticlicve tr.nrh further : and thtre is the mote reafon to think fu, bccatife Mr. 'rownthend found that 
in another road it leuclied to Auxere, where he toil it. Jourmy thraugh Sputa, vol. i. p. 46. 
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In travelling from Narbonne to Beziers, Pezenas, Montpellier, and Nifmes, every one 
I converfed with reprefented that vale as the moft fruitful in France. Olives and mul- 
berries, as well as vines, render it very prodeflivc j but in point of foil (the only cir- 
cuniftance 1 confider at prefent,) much the greater part of it is inferior to all I have 
named, llie Bas Poitou, as 1 was informed by a perfon who refidcs in it, is of a fer- 
tility tltat deferves to be claffed with the richeil foils of France, extending eighteen 
leagues by 12, or 216 fquarc leagues, which, at 5,786 arpents per league, are 2^.9,776 
arpents. '00,000 arpents of rich marflies have been drained there*. Being alfo in- 
formed at Nantes, that there wa.> a very rich track to the S. of the Loire, in the quarter 
of Bourgiieuf and Macheoul, I have extended the region of good land to that river, as 
feen in the annexed map. 

I'hc narrow plain of Alface, the whole fertile part of which hardly exceeds thefurface 
of one thoufand fquare miles, mull be clalfcd among the richefl foils of France. It re- 
fcmbles Fianders a good d(‘al, th 'ugh inferior to that province. It confills of a deep 
rich fandy loam, both nioill and friable, equal to the large produffion of all forts of 
crops. A more celebrated di'lricl is the Limagne of uvergne, a flat and chiefly a calca- 
reous vale, furrounded by great ranges of volcanic mountains. It is certainly one of the 
fineil foils in the world. It comtncnces at Riom ; the plain there is of a beautiful dead 
level of white calcareous loam, the whole lurface of which is a real marl, but fo mixed 
W'ith humus as to be of prime fertility. The Freitch naturalifts, that have examined it, 
aflert the depth to be twenty feet of beds of earth, formed of the ruins of what they ftyle 
the primitive granite) a 'd vulcanized me untains. At Ifloire, Dr. Bros flicwing me 
his farm, in an inferior part nt the Limagne (lor the bell of it reaches no farther than 
ifom Kiom to Vaircs, which is fcarccly more than twenty miles), made me obferve, 
that the river had, in all probability, formed the whole plain, as it was adding rapidly to 
Iiis land, and had given him a d- pth very perceptible in a few years, having buried the 
gravelly fliinglo of its bed, by depofiting a rich furlace of fandy mud. The vale here, 
on the banks, is feven or eight feet deep of rich brown fandy loam. On the contrary, 
there are pthlofophers who contend for the whole having been a lake. The mountains 
that lurround this vale are various. The white argillaceous ft one, in the hills between 
Riom and ('.U-nnont, is calcareous. The volcanic mountains are found to be better 
than the others, except in the cafe of tufa or cinders, which are fo burnt as to be good 
j'or nothing, lie calcareous and clayey ones good, and the baltiltes decompofed and 
become clay excellent. Their bafe is commonly granite. I'hc calcareous fandy flones, 
arul the argillaceous calcareous earths are heaped on them by the aflion of volcanoes, ac- 
cording to the theory of the French philofophers. The fertility that refults from the 
volcanic origin of mountains, has been often remarked, and elpecially in the cafe of 
u 3 itna •, the fame fafl appeared in many trafts of country as I pafled from Le Puy to 
Montelimart, wliere many conlidcrable mountains are covered with beautiful chefnuts, 
and various articles of cultivation, which in dillrids not volcanic are wafte, or in a great 
meafurc ufelefs. 

I have now noticed all the dillrids of France, which, to my knowledge, are of any 
remarkable fertility : they amount, as it will be fliown more particularly in another 
place, to above twenty eight millions of Englifli acres. 

I f the other provinces, Bretagne is generally gravel, or gravelly fand, commonly 
dicp, and on a gravelly bottom, of an inferior and barren nature, but in many places 
on laud Hone rock. 1 tried various fpecimens, but found none calcareous j and having 

* J)cs Canaux de Navl^ par M. de la Lande, p. 391. 

R R ieen 
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feen a fhip at Morkix unloading lime-ftone from Normandy, I may concludi% that the 
fa£l does not contradict the conclufion which I drew from the eye. All that I faw in 
the two provinces of Anjou and Maine are gravel, fand, or Rone —generally a loamy 
fand or gravel ; fome imperfeft fchiRuson' a bottom of rock ; and much that would in 
the weR of England be called a Rone brafli, and tijat would do excellently well for tur- 
nips: tlicy have the friability, but want the putrid moiRure and fertile particles of the 
better loams, immenfe tracks, in both thefe provinces, are walle, under ling, feni, 
furz", kc. but the foil of thefe does not vary from the cultivated pans, and, with culti- 
vation, would be equally good, 'fourainc is better ; it contains fom a confulerable dil- 
tricls, especially to the fouth of the Loire, where you find good mixed fandy and gra- 
velly loams on a calcareous bottom ; coufiderable tracks in the northern part of the pro- 
vince are no belter than Anjou and Maine; and, like them, it is not without its heaths 
and waRes. Sologncis one of the poorcRand moil unimproved provinces of the king- 
dom, and one of the moR fingular countries I have feen. It is Hat, conliiling of a poor 
fand or gravel, every wliere on a clay t)r marl bottom, retentive of water to luch a de- 
gree, that every ditch and hold was full of it : the improvement of fuch a country is fo 
obvinuflv ifl‘e£lcd on the eafieR prir.ciple.s, that it is a liiriie on tlie French government, 
and on tlie individuals who are owners or occupiers of eRates in this province, to fee it 
remain in furh a miferablc condition. Berry is much better, though both fandy and 
gravelK ; but good loani-s and fome deep, are not wanted in fome diiiricts, as that of 
Chatcaun'iix. on quarries, and near Vatan on calcareous ones, l.a Marche atulLiinofiu 
confiR of friable fandy loams; fome on granite, and others on a calcareous bottom. There 
arc tracts in thefe provinces tha. are very fer'ile; and I faw none that fliould be ef- 
tecincd Reril. Of the granite they didinguilh two forts; one hard, and full of mica- 
ceous particles ; the grain rather coarfe, with but little quartz, hardeiiiiig in the air in 
mafles, but becoming a powder when reduced tofmail pieces ; — this is ufed for building. 
The other fort is in horizontal Rrata, mixed with great quantities of fpar, ufed chiefly 
for mending roads, which it does in the moR incomparable manner. I was aflured at 
Limoges, that, on the hard granite, there grow neither wheat, vines, nor chefuuts ; but 
upon tlie other kind, thofe plants thrive well ; I remarked, that this granite and chef- 
nuts appeared together on entering Limolin ; and that, in the road to i’ouloufe, there 
is about a league' of hard granite without that tree. The rule, however, is not general ; 
for fo near as to the S. of Souilac, chefnuts arc on a calcareous foil. Poitou ccmfifls of 
tw'O divifions, the upper and ihe low^er ; the laR of which has the reputation of being a 
much richer country, efpecially the grafs lands on the coaR. The foil of the upper di- 
vifionis generally a thin loam, on an impcrhcl quarry bottom - a fort of Ronc-brafli; 
in fome trails calcareous : it mull be eReemed a poor foil, though admirably adapted to 
various articles of cultivation. 1 have already obferved, that all I law of Angoumois is 
chalk, and much of it thin and poor. Thofe parts of Guienne and G.d'coign, not in- 
cluded in the rich vale of the Garonne, of which I have already fpoken, mult be confu 
dertdin refpecl of foil as poor. The landes (heaths of Bourdeaux,) though neither un- 
pruduflive, nor unimproveable, are in their prefent Rate to be clalled amongR the vvorft 
foils of f ranee. 1 have been affured, that they contain two hundred leagues fquare ; 
and the roots of the Pyrenees are covered with immenfe waRes, which demand much 
induRry to render prc'fitable. Rouflillon is in general calcareous ; much of it flat and 
very Roney, as well as dry and barren : but the irrigated vales are of a moR exuberant 
fertility. The vaR province of Languedoc, in productions one of the richcR of the king- 
dom, does not rank high in the fcale of foil : it is by far too Roney : — I take feven- 
eighths of it to be mountainous. I travelled near four hundred inifes in it, without fee- 
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ing any thing that deferved the name of an extcnfive plain, that of the Garonne, already 
mentioned (part of whicli extends within the limits of Languedoc), alone excepted. 
'J'he produftive vale, from Narbonne to Nifmce, is generailybiit a few miles in breadth • 
and confiderable wades are feen in moll parts* of it. Many of the mountains arc pro- 
duGive, from irrigation, as I have obferved too in the volcanic territory of the Vivarais. 
Some parts of the vale are however very rich ; and indeed there are few finer foils in 
France than w'hat 1 faw near the canal, in going from Beziers to Carcafl'onnc. A riclt 
mellow loam, tenacious, and yet friable ; in fome dates the particles adhere into clods; 
in others they recede and melt with friability. Provence and Dauphiue are mountain’ 
ous countries, with the variation of fome lovely plains and valHes, which bear a very 
inconfiderable proportion to the whole. Of thefe two provinces, the former is certainly 
the dried, in point oi foil, in the kingdom. Rock and quarry-land, with fandy gravels, 
abound there ; and the courfe of the Durance, which in fome countries would be a 
fine vale, is fo ruined by fand and fliingle, that, in a moderate calculation, above 
1 30,000 acres have been dedroyed, wdiich wxndd "have been the fined foil in the coun- 
try, if it had not been for that river. All I faw in both the provinces is calcareous • 
and 1 was informed, that the greater part of the mountains of Provence are fo. I’hefc’ 
towards Barcelonctte, and in all the higher parts of the province, arc covered with good 
grafs, that feeds a million of emigrating fliecp, befides vad herds of cattle. With fuch 
a Ibil, and in fuch a climate, a country mud not be thought unproduftive becaufe 
mountainous. The vales w'hich I fiiw are in general fine : that of the Rhone at Lo- 
riol, in Dauphine, is rich, --an admirable landy clay, five or fix feet deep, on a bed "of 
blue marl with many doncs in it. But more to the S. from Monfelimart to Orange, this 
great river pafles through foils much inferior. The north plain of this provinct* as we 
go from Savoy to Lyons, confids much of a good deep red loam, on a gravel bottom. 
The county of Venaifin, or didrift of Avignon, is one of the richeft in the kingdom*. 
Its admirable irrigation, is, of itfelf, I'ufficient to make it appear fo ; but 1 found the foil 
to confift of rich deep loam, with white and calcareous clays. The whole coad of Pro- 
vence is a poor dony foil, with exceptions of very fmall fpaces under happier circum- 
flances. About Aix, the land is all calcareous, even the clays that arc red and ferru- 
ginous. This province, however, contains one of the mod fmgular didriQs in the king- 
dom, nam.ely, that of the Crau, which is a dony plain to the S. F. of Arles, not con- 
taining Icfs than 350 fquare miles, or 224,000 acres. It is abfolutely covered with 
round dones of all fizes, fome of which arc as large as a man’s head. The foil uniicr 
them is not a fand, but appears to be a kind of cemented nibble of fragments ol llone 
with a fmall mixture of loam. The naturalid who has deferibed this province, fay.s| 
they arc of a calcareous nature, with neither the grain nor texture of dint ; in fome 
quartzofe molecules predominate— and others are metallic *. Vegetation is extremely 
thin, as I fliall mention more particulai ly when I treat of the palturage of dieep in 
France. 

The Lyonois is mountainous, and what I faw of it is poor, dony, and rough, with 
much wade land. In paffing from J.yons to Moulins, it is, near Roanne, on the ’limits 
of the province, before the gravelly plain of the I.oire commences, the fame which M. 
La Methcrie calls the calcareous plain of MontbrilTon. 

Auvergne, though chiefly mountainous, is not a poor province ; the foil, for a hilly 
country, is in general above mediocrity, and the highed mountains feed \’a(l herds of 
cattle, which are exported to a confiderable amount. Befule a variety of volcanic foils 
Auvergne is covered with granite and gravelly and fandy loams. * 

• Hifl. Nat. dtla Povcncc, 8vo. 3 tom. 1782. tom. i. p. 290. 
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The Bouibonno’s and Nivemois, form one vaft plain, through which the Loire and 
Allier paFs } the predominant foil, in much the greater part, is gravel ; 1 believe com- 
monly on a calcareous bottom, but at confidcrable depths. Some tracks are fandy, 
which are better than the gravels ; and others are very good friable fandy loams. The 
whole, in its prefent cultivation, muft be reckoned aniongd the mod unproduftive pro- 
vinces of the kingdom, but capable of as great improvement, by a different management 
as any didrift in France. 

Burgundy is exceedingly diverfified, as I found in crolling it from Franche Compte 
to the Bourbonnois by l)ijon, 1 faw the bell of it ; that line is through fandy and gra- 
velly loams ; fome good vales, fome mouiuains, and feme poor granite foils. The fub- 
divilion of the province called Brefl'e, is a milerable country, ^Ahcre the ponds alone, 
modly on a white clay or a marl, amount, as it is afferted by an inhabitant *, to fixty.fix 
Cquare leagues of two thoufand toifes, not much Icfs than two hundred and fifty thoufand 
acres. This is credible from the appearance of them in the map of Caffini. 

Franche Compte abounds with red ferruginous loams, fchillus, gravel, with Ume- 
ftonc in the mountains very common ; and 1 fiioulJ remark, that all the dones 1 tried, 
fome of which were from quarries between Befort to Dole, (ffervel'ced with acids. 
From Befan 9 on to Orechamps the country is rocky, quite to the furfacc much lime- 
ftone ; a reddilh brown loam on rock ; with iron forges all over the country. The 
whole province is very improveable. 

Loraine is poor in foil ; from St. Menehould to the borders of Alface I faw fcarcely 
any other than dony foils, of various denominations j mod of tliein would in England 
be called done-brafli, or the broken and triturated furface of iinpevfeft quarries, mixed 
by time, foTed, and cultivation, with fome loam and vegetable mould — much is calcare- 
ous. 'I'here are indeed didrifts of rich, and even deep friable fandy loams ; but the 
quantity is not confiderable enough to deferve attention in a general view. 1 have al- 
ready remarked, that the predominant feature of Champagne is chalk ; in great tracks 
it is thin and poor; the fouthern part, as fronr Chalons to Troyes, &c. has from its po- 
verty, acquired the name o{ poui/kux, or loui'y. The appropriating of fuch land to faia- 
foin is little known there. 

1 have now made the tour of all the French provinces, and fliall in general obfervo, 
that 1 think the kingdom is fuperior to England in the circumdancc of lull. 'I he pro- 
portion of poor lantl in England, to the total of the kingdom, is greater than the fimi- 
lar proportion in Fratice ; nor have they any where fuch trafts of wri tched blowing 
fand, as are to be met w'ith in Norfolk and Sudblk. Their heaths, moors, and wallcs, 
not mountainous; what they term lande, and w'hich are fo frequent in Bretagne, Anjou, 
Maine, and Guienne, are infinitely better than our northern moors ; and the mountains 
of Scotland and Wales cannot be compared, in point of foil, with thofe of the Pyre- 
nees, Auvergne, Dauphine, Provence, and Languedoc. Another advantage ahnoft 
ineftimable is, that their tenacious loams do not take the charafter of clays, which in 
fome parts of England are fo ftubborn and harfh, that the expence of culture is almoft 
equal to a moderate produce. Such clays as I have feen in Suffex, 1 never met with 
in France. The fmallnefs of the quantity of rank clay in that kingdom, is indeed 
furprifing. 

* Obfervations, Experiences, & Memoires fur L’AgrIculture ; par M. Vareanc de Fenille, 8vo« 1789. 
p. 270. 
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The chief diftmftlon that marks the faces of different countries, is that of being 
mountainous or level. In the language, as well as the ideas common in France, moun- 
tains are fpoken of, to which we Ihould give no other appellation than that of hills : 
the tracks really mountainous in that kingdom are to be foi nd in the S. only. It is 
four hundred miles S. of Calais before you meet with the mountains of Auvergne, 
which are united with thofe of Languedoc, Dauphinec, and Provence, but not with 
the Pyrenees, for I croffed the whole S. of France, from the Rhone to the ocean, either 
by plains or ranges of inconfiderable hills. The mountains of Voge, in Loraine, de- 
ferve, perhaps, that name, but yet are not to be ranked with the fuperior elevations I have 
noticed, 'fhe inequalities of ail the reft of the kingdom arc fufficient to render the 
profpeds interefting, and to give variety to the face of the country, but they deferve 
not to be called mountains. Some of the hilly and mountainous tracks of France re- 
ceive a very confiderable beauty from the rich and luxuriant verdure of chefauts. To 
thofe who have not viewed them, it is not eafy to believe how much they add to the 
beauty of the Limoftn, the Vivarais, Auvergne, and other diftridls where they are 
common. 

There is no doubt that the Pyrenees are more ftriking than all the other mountains 
of France ; I have deferibed them fo particularly in the Journal, tliat I would only ob- 
ferve in general here, that their verdure, their woods, their rocks, and their torrents 
have all the charafters of the fublime and beautiful. I faw nothing among the Alps that 
offered fuch pleafing feenes as thofe of the northern parts of Dauphine j which, how- 
ever, are lefs varied than thofe in the neighbourhood of Chambery fo abounding in 
landfcapes. According to every account, the courfe of the Ifer is a feene of perpetual 
beauty. The Vivarais, and part of Velay, are moll romantic. 

Of the great rivers of France I prefer the Seine, which is every w'herc an agreeable 
objed. 1 (hould fuppufe the reputation of the Loire muft have originated from per- 
fons who either had never feen it at all, or only below Angers, where in truth it merits 
every tloge. From that city to Nantes it is, probably, one of the fineft rivers in the 
world, the breadth of the ftream, the iflands of woods, the boldnefs, culture, and rich- 
nefs of the coaft, all confpirc, with the animation derived from the fwelling canvafs of 
adive commerce, to render that line eminently beautiful ; but for the reft of its iin- 
menfe courfe, it exhibits a ftream of fand ; it rolls Ihingle through vales infteud of wa- 
ter, and is an uglier objed than I could poffibly have conceived, unlefs I had adually 
feen it. The Garonne receives more beauty from the country through which it flows 
than it confers upon it ; the flat banks, fringed with willows, are deftrudive of beauty. 
I am not equally acquainted with the Rhone ; where I faw it, from Montelimart to 
Avignon, and again at Lyons, it does not intereft me like the Seine. The courfe of the 
Soane is marked by a noble track of meadows. 

In regard to the general beauty of a country, I prefer Limofin to every other pro- 
vince in France. The banks of the Loire below Angers, and thofe of the Seine, for 
two hundred miles from iis mouth, fuperior, undoubtedly, in point of rivers, the capital 
feature of the country ; but the beauty of the Limofm does not depend on any par- 
ticular feature, but the refult of many. Hill, dale, w'ood, inclofnres, ftreams, lakes, 
and fcattered farms, are mingled into a thoufand delicious landicapcs, which fet oft' 
every where this province, Inclofures, which add fo much ornament to the face.o( a 
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country, would furnifli obfervations, but I mull treat of them exprefsly in a more im- 
portant view. 

Of the provinces of the kingdom, not already named, none are of fuch lingular fea- 
tures as to demand particular attention. The beauties of Normandy are to be found 
on the Seine, and thufe of Guienne on the Garonne. Bretagne, Maine, and Anjou 
have the appearance of deferts ; and though fonte parts of I’ouraine are rich and pleaf- 
ing, yet molt of the province is deficient in beauty The fertile territories of Flanders, 
Artois, and Alface are diftinguilhed by tiieir utility. Picardy is uninterefting. Cham- 
pagne in general, whe e I faw it, ugly, alinoft as much fo as Poitou. Loraine, and 
Franche Compte, and Bourgogne are fjtr.brc in the wooded diftricts, and want chear- 
fulnefs in the open ones. Berry and La Marche may be ranked in the fame clafs. 
Sologne merits its epithet, trifle. There are parts of the Angoumois that are gay, and 
confequently pleafmg. 

It may be ufeful to thofe who fee no more of France than by once palling to Italy, 
to remark, that if they would view the fineft parts of the kingdom, they lliould land at 
Dieppe and follow the Seine to Paris, then take the great road to Moulins, and thence 
quit it for Auvergne, and pafs to Viviers, on the Rhone, and fo by Aix to Italy. By 
fuch a variation from the frequented road, the traveller might fulFer for want of good 
inns, but would be repaid by the fight of a much finer and more fingular country than 
the common road by Dijon offers, which paffes, in a great meafure, through the w'orll 
part of France. 


Chap. III . — Of the Climate of France. 

OF all the countries of Europe there is not, perhaps one that proves the importance 
of climate, fo much as France. In the natural advantages of countries, it is as effential 
as foil itfelf ; and we can never attain to an idea tolerably corrett, of the profperity and 
refources of a country, if we do not know’ how clearly to afeertain the natural advan- 
tages or difadvantages of different territories, and to diferiminate them from the adven- 
titious effefts of induftry and wealth. It lliould be a principal objeft with thofe who 
travel for the acquifition of knowledge, to remove the vulgar prejudices which are found 
in all countries among thofe who, not having travelled theinfelves, have built ilieir in- 
formation on infulHcient authorities. 

France admits a divifion into three capital parts; i, of vines; 2, of maize; 3, of 
olives — which plants will give the three diftrifts of, 1. the northern, where vines are 
not planted ; 2, the central, in which maize is not planted ; 3, tlie fouth, in which 
olives, mulbenies, vines, and maize arc all found. The line of feparation between vines 
and no vines, as I obferved myfelf, is at Coucy, ten miles to the N. of Soifibns ; at 
Clermont, in the Beauvoifois ; at Beaumont, in Maine; and Herbignac, near Gueran- 
do, in Bretagne. Now there is fomething very remarkable in this, that if you draw a 
ilrait line on the map from Gueraride to Coucy, it palles very near both Clermont and 
Beaumont ; the former of which is a little to the north of it, and the latter, a little to 
the fouth. There are vines at Gail Ion and La Roche Guyon, which is a little to the 
N. of this line ; there are alfo fome near Beauvais, the moft remote from it which I 
have feen ; but even this diffance is inconfidcrable ; and the melancholy fpedacle of 
the vintage of 1787, which 1 faw there in the midff of inceffant rains, is a proof that 
they ought to have nothing to do with this branch of culture : and at Angers I w'as in- 
formed, that there are no vines, or next to none, between that place and Laval and 
Ma/enne. Having made this remark on the vine climate of France, I wilhed to know 
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how far the fa£l held true in Germany ; becaufe if the circumftance arofe from a dif- 
ference of climate, it ought, by paiity of reafon, to be cc.nfirmed by vines in that coun- 
try being found much farther north than in France. This happens precifely to be the 
cafe; for I find, by a late author, that vine§ in Germany are found no farther north 
than lat. 52 *. The meeting with thefe in that latitude is a fufficient proof of the ftic'l 
in quellidn, fince in France their limit is at 49’. The line, therefore, which I have 
drawii as the boundary of vines in France, may be continued into Germany, and will 
prob.'.bly be found to afeertain the vine climate in that coun'ry, as well as in France. 
The line of feparation between maize and no maize is not lefs fingular ; it is firft feen on 
the weflcrn fide of the kingdom, in going from the Angoumois and entering Poitou, at 
Verac, near Rufiec. In croiling Lorainc, I firll met with it between Nrncyand Lune- 
villc. It is defei ving of attention, that if a line is drawn from between Nancy and 
Luneviile to Rutfec, that it will run nearly parallel with the other line that forms the 
feparation of vines : but that line acrofs the kingdom, is not formed by niaize in fo un- 
broken a manner, as the other by vines ; lor in the central journey, w'e found it no far- 
ther north than Douzenach, in the S. of the Liinofin ; a variation, however, that does 
not affecd the general fac^. In croiling from Allacc to Auvergne, I was nearelt to this 
line at Dijon, where is maize. In croiling the Bourbonnois to Paris, there is an evidctit 
reafon why this plant lliould not be found, which is the poverty of the foil, and the 
unimproved hulliandry of all that country, being univerlally under fallow, and rye, 
which yields only three or four times the feed. Maize demands richer land or better 
r)anag<’nient. I faw a few pieces fo far north as near La Fleche, but they were fo 
mifcrably had, as evidently to prove that the plant was foreign to that climate. In 
order to give the reader a clearer idea of this, I have annexed a map, explaining, at one 
coup d'dli thefe zones or climates, which may be drawn from the produftions of France. 
— 'I'hc line of olives is pretty nearly in the fame diredion. In travelling fouth from 
J.yons, we fee them firll at Montclimart j and in going from Beziers to the Pyrenees, 
I loll them at CarcalTonne : now, the line on the map drawn from Monielimart to Car- 
caflbnne, appears at once to be nearly parallel with thofe of maize and vines. Hence 
vve may apparently determine, with fafety, that there is a confiderablc difference be- 
tween the climate of France in the eaftern and weftern parts : that the eallern fide of 
the kingdom is two and a half degrees of latitude hotter than the weftern, or if not 
hotter, more favourable to vegetation. That thefe divifions are not accidental, but 
have been iherefult of a great number of experiments, we may conclude from thefe ar- 
ticles of culture in general gradually declining before you quite lofe them. On q&itting 
the Angoumois, and entering Poitou, we find maize dwindling to poor crops, before it 
ceafts to be cultivated ; and in going from Nancy to Luneviile, I noticed it in gardens, 
and then but in I'mall pieces in the fields, before it became a confirmed culture. I 
made the fame remark with lefpvrfl to vines. It is very difficult to account for this, 
fad i it feems probable that the climate is better when remote from the fea, than near 
it, which is contrary to numerous other fads ; and I have remarked, that vines thrive 
even in the fea air, and almoft fully expofed to it, at the mouth of the river Bayonne, 
and in Bretagne. A great many repeated obfervations muft be made, and with more 
attention than is in the power of a traveller before fuch a fiibjed, apparently very curi- 
ous, can be thoroughly afeertained. In making fuch inquiries as thefe, a general cul- 
ture is alone to be regarded ; vines will grow in England ; I have maize now on my owa 
farm and I have feen it at Paris j but this is not the queftion j for it turns folely on 

• J)t la Mtnwchie Prujftettne. par M. k Compte de hliraleau, tom. 11. p. lySki * 
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the climate being fo well adapted to fuch articles as to enable the farmer to make them 
a common culttire. 

Of the northern climate of France I may remark, that though vines will yield little 
profit in it tor wine, yet there is a ftrong diftinffion, irt refpeft of heat, between it and 
England, at the fame time, that much of it is, 1 believe, to the full as humid as the S. 
and E. of England. The two circumdances to be attended to in this inquiry are, the 
quantity of fruit and the verdure and richncls of p irturts. In regard to heat, we muft 
attend neither to the thernionictcr nor to the latitude, but to the vegetable productions. 

I travelled in the fruit feafou through Artoi|, Picardy, Normandy, Bretagne, Anjou, 
and Maine, and 1 found at every town, I might properly hiy at every village, lurh a 
plenty of fruit, particularly plumbs, peaches, late cherries, grapes, and melons, as never 
can be feen in England in the very hottell fummers. The markcis of all the towns, 
even in that poor and unimproved province of Bretagne are fupplied with thole in a 
profufion of wh>ch we have no idea. It was with pleafure 1 walked through the market 
at Rennes. If a man were to fee no other in Erance, lighting there from an Knglifli 
balloon, he would in a moment pronounce the climate to be to aPy difi’erent from mat 
of Cornwall, our mod louthcriy c< unty, where myrtles will iland the winter abroad ; 
and from that of Kerry, where the arliutus is fo ar-cliniated, that it feenis indigenous, 
though probably brought from Spain l y the oiiginal inhabitants of the country. Yit 
in this province of Bretagne I law no maize nt)r mulberries, and, cxcc'pt in the corner I 
have mentioned, it has no vineyards Paris is not lupplied with melons from provinces 
to the S., but from Harfleur, at the mouth of the Sei ie. 

For the humidity of the climate, I may quote the beautiful verdure of the rich paf- 
tures in Normandy, which are never irrigated. And 1 was a witnefs to three weeks 
of luch ram at Liancourt, four miles only from Clermont, as I have not known), by 
many degrees, in England. To the great rains in the N. of France, which render it 
difagreeable, may be added the heavy fnows and the fevere Irolts, which are experi- 
enced there to a greater degree than in the S. ot England. I am afTured that the N. 
of Europe has not known a long and (harp frolt, which has not been much feverer at 
Paris than at London. 

The central divifion that admits vines without being hot enough for maize, I con- 
fider as one of the fineft climatts in the world. EJere are contained the province of 
Touraine, which, above all nthcr.s, is moft admired l)y the French ; the pitturefque 
province of Limofin ; and the mild, healihy, and plcafant plains of the Boui-bonnois ; 
perhaps the moft eligible countries of all France, of all Europe, as far as foil and cli- 
mate are concerned. Here you are exempt from the extreme humidity which gives 
verdure to Normandy and England ; and yet equally free from the burning heats wliich 
turn verdure itfelf into a ruftet bi'own in ti)e S. ; no ardent rays that opprefs you with 
their fervor in fummer ; nor pinching tedious frolts that chill with their feverity in win- 
ter ; a light, pure, elaftic air, admirable for every conftiturion except con fumptive -ones. 
But at the fame time that I muft commend thefe central provinces of France, for every 
circumftance of atmofphere that can render a country agreeable to inhabit, I muft 
guard the reader againft the idea of their being free from great inconveniences ; they 
are certainly fubjt ft to thofe in relation to agriculture, which are heavily felt by the 
fanner. They are fubjeft, in common with the olive diftrift, to violent ftorms of i-ain, 
and what is worfe, of hail. Two years ago, a ftorm ofhail fwept atraci< of defolation 
in a belt acrofs the whole kingdom, to the damage of feveral millions of our money. 
Such extended ruin is not common, for, if it were, the fineft kingdoms would be laid 
tvAfte } but' no year ever palles without whole parilhes fuIFering to a degree of which 
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we have no conception, and on the whole to the amount of no inconfiderablc propor- 
tion of the whole produce of the kingdom. It appears, from my friend Dr. Symond’s 
paper on the climate of Italy *, that the iiiif*.hief of hail is dreadful in that country. 

I have heard it calculated in the S. of France, that the damage in feme provinces 
amounted to onc-tenth ol the whole produce of them upon an average. A few days 
before my arrival at Barbefieux, there had fallen, at the Duke de la Rochefoucauld's 
feat in the Angoiimois, and fomc neighbouring parillics, a fliower of bail that did not 
leave a fmgle grape on the vines, and cut them lb feverely, as to preclude all hope of 
a crop the year following, and allowed no well-founded expedation of any beneiicial 
produce even the third year. In another place, the geefc were all killed by the fame 
llorm ; and young colts were fo wounded that they died afterwards. It is even afl'erted, 
that men have been known to be killed by hail, when unable to obtain any Ihelter. 
This llorm deftroyed a copfe of the duke’s, that was of two years growth. With iuch 
effeds, it muft be obvious to every one, that all forts of corn and nulfe mud be ut- 
terly deftroyed. At Pompinian, between Montauban and Touloufe, I was witnefs to 
fuch a Iliow'er of rain as never fell in Britain j in that rich vale, the corn, before the 
ftorm, made a noble appearance ; but imagination can hardly pidure a more entire 
deftrudion than it poured over the whole j the fineft wheat was not only beaten flat to 
the ground, but flreams of liquid mud covered it in many places, in a manner that 
made all expedation of recovery hopelefs. Thefe hafty and violent fliowers, which are 
of little confequence to a traveller, or to the refidence of a gentleman, are dread- 
ful. fcourges to the farmer, and immenfe drawbacks from the mafs of national produds. 

A circumftancc of Itfs confequence, but not undeferving attention, is the frofts 
which happen in the fpring. We know in England how injurious thefe are to all the 
fruits of the earth, and how much they arc fuppofed to damage even its moll important 
produd. Towards the end of May 1787, 1 found all the walnut trees with leaves 
turned quite black by them, S. of the Loire; and farther to the S., at Brive, we no 
foouer faw fig-trees, for the firft time feattered about the vineyards, than we remarked 
them bound about with ftraw to defend them from the frolls of June. Still more to 
the S., about Cahors, the walnut trees were black on the loth of June by frofts, within 
a fortnight ; and we were informed of rye being in fome years thus killed ; and that 
rarely there is any fpring month fecure from thefe unfeafonable attacks. In the N. F,. 
quarter I found, in 1789, the froft of the preceding winter had made a fad havock 
amongft the walnut trees, moft of which were killed in Alface, and the dead trees 
made a ftrange figure in fummer ; they were left in expedation of their Ihooting again, 
and fome few did. From Autun in Burgundy, to Bourbon Lancey, ,the broom was 
all killed. Spring frofts were alfo complained of as much as on the other fide of the 
kingdom. About Dijon, they faid that they have them often late, and they damage 
or deftroy every thing. And all the countries within reach of the mountains of V^’oge 
are affeded by the fiiow that falls upon them, which was in 1789, on the 29tlii of June. 
This renders the vineyard an uncertain culture. Perhaps it may aril'e from the late 
frofts in the fpring, that we meet with fo few mulberries in France N. of the olive dif- 
trid. The profit of that tree is very great, as I fliall explain fully in another place ; 
yet the diftrids, where they are found in France, are very inconfiderablc, when com- 
pared with the extent of the whole kingdom. It Ixis been conceived in England, that 
the mildew is owing to late frofts ; when I found myfelfin a region where rye was fome- 
tiraes thus killed in June, and where every walnut hung with black, I naturally en- 

• Annals of Agriculture, vol iii. p. 137. 
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quired for that dlftcmpor, and found in fonie places, near Cahors for inftance, that 
their wheat was pcrfedly exempt from that malady in many fprings, when other plants 
fuffered the inoft fcveroly ; and we met even with farmers whole lands were fo little 
fubjefl to tile diltcmpcr that they hardly knew it. This fliould feem to fct afide the 
theory of iiofls being the caufc of that malady. As fpring frofts arc as mil’chievous 
in France as they can be with us, fo alf'o are they troubled with autumnal ones earlier 
than is common wiih us. On the 20th of September 17S7, in going on the S. of the 
Loire, from Chambord to Orleans, we had fo finart a one, tiiat the vines were hurt by 
it; and there had been, forfeveral days, fo cold a N. K. wind, yet with a bright fun, 
that none of us ^lirrcd abroad without great coats. 

The olive-climate contains but a very inconfiderablc portion of the kingdom, and of 
that portion, not in one acre out of fifty is this tree cultivated. Several other plants, 
belide the olive, mark this climate. Thus at Montelitnarr, in Dauphine, befides that 
tree, you meet w'itb, for the firll: time, the pomegranate, the arbor judge, the paliurus, 
figs, and the evergreen oak; and with thefe plants, I may add alfo that detelt able ani- 
mal the mofquito. In crofling the mountains of Auvergne, Velay, and Vivarais, I met, 
between Pradcllcs and I’huytz, mulberries and flies at the fame time ; by the term 
flies, I mean thole myriads of them, which form the moft difagreeable circumftancc of 
the fouthern climatCvS. 'J'hey arc the firfl of torments in Spain, Italy, and the olive- 
diflrict of France : it is not that they bite, fling, or hurt, but tin y buz, teaze, and 
worry; your mouth, eyes, ears, and nofe, arc full of them: they fwarin on every eat- 
able, fruit, lugar, milk, every thing is attacked by them in Inch myriads, that if they 
are not driven away inccflantly by a perfon w ho has nothing clfe to do, to eat a meal 
is impofliblc. They are, however, caught on prepared paper, atid other contrivances, 
with fo much eafe, and in fuch quantities, that were it not from negligence they could 
not abound in fuch incredible quantities. If I farmed in thofe countries, I think 1 fliould 
manure four or five acres every year with dead flies. Two other articles of culture in 
this climate, w'hich deferve to be mentioned, though too inconfidcrable to be a national 
objeft, are capers in I'rovcncc, and oranges at Hieres. The latter plant is fo tender, 
that this is fuppofed to be the only part of France in which it will thrive in the open 
air. The whole' of RoufTillon is to the fouth of this, yet none arc to be found there. 
I went to Hieres to view them, and it was wiih pain I found them almoft, without 
exception, fo damaged by the froft, in the winter of 1788, as to be cut down, fome to 
the ground, and others to the' main ftem. Vaft numbers of olives were in the fame 
fituaticn throughout the whole olivc-diftrifl:, and abundance of them abfolutcly killed. 
Thus wc find, tliatin the moft foutherly part of France, and even in the moft flieltercd 
and fccurc fituations, fuch fe-vere frofts are known as to deftroy he art cles of common 
cultivation. 

In the defeription I took of the climate of Provence, from Monf. lePrefidenf, Baron 
de la Tour d’Aigues, he informed me, that hail, in fome years, does not break glafs ; 
but it was mentioned as an extraordinary thing. 1 he only feafons in which is to be 
expefted rain with any degree of certainty, are the equinoxes, when it comes viulmtly 
for a time. No dependence for a fingle drop in June, July, or Augufl, and the 
quantity always very fmall ; which three months, and not the winter ones, are the 
pinching fcafon for all great cattle. Sometim.s not a drop falls for fix months toge- 
ther*. I'hey have white frofts in March, and fometimes in April. The great heats 

A writer, who has been criticifed for iliis aflcrlion, was therefore right: — “ Telle tft la pofition de« 
prov-nces du niidi on Ton relle foiivcut, fix moh enticn»| fans voir tomber imc feulc goutic d*cau.^^ Corps 
Coviih't tomviii. p. 36, 
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are never till the 15th of July, nor after the 1 5th of September. Han’cfl; begins June 
24th, and ends July 1 5th — and Michaelmas is the middle of the vintage. In many 
years no fnow is to be feen, and the frofts n^t fovere. The fpring is the word fcafon 
in the year, bccaufe the vent cle bize, the mAjlrale of the Italians, is terrible, and fufll- 
cient, in the mountains, to blow a man off his horfe ; it is alfo dangerous to the health, 
from the fun, at the fame time, being both high and powerful. But in December, 
January, and February, the weather is truly charming, with the bizc very rarely, but 
not always free from it; for on the 3d of January 1786, there was fo furious a nmjlralc, 
with fnow, that flocks were driven four or five leagues from their pallurcs; numbers 
of travellers, flicphcrds, fliccp and affes in the Crau perifiied. Five fliejihcrds were 
condufling eight hundred flieep to the butcheries at Marl’eiiles, three of whom, and 
almoft all the fliecp, perifhed *. To make a rcfidence in thefe provinces agreeable, a 
man fhould alfo avoid the great fummer heats. For during the lad week in July, and 
fomc days in Augud, I experienced fuch a heat at Carcaffonne, Mirepoix, l^amicrs, 
&c. as rendered the lead exertion, in the middle of the day, oppreflive ; it exceeded 
any thing I felt in Spain. It was impoffible to fupport a room that was light. No com- 
fort but in darknefs ; and even there red was impoflible from myriads of flics f. It is 
true, fuch heats are not of long duration ; if they were fo, nobody, able to quit the 
country, would rcfide in it. Thefe climates are difagreeable in fpring and fummer, 
and delicious in winter only. In the Bourbonnois, Limofm, and Touraine, there is no 
•vent de bizc. On the mountains above Tour d'Aigues, are chiefly found lavendula— 
thymus — ciftus rofea — cidus albidus — foralia bitumina-— buxus fetnper virens—qucrcus 
ilex— -pinus montana— rofmarinus officinalis— rhamnus cathartica — genidis mentis ven- 
tofa — ^genida Hifpanica— juniperus Phoenicia — fatureja montana — ^bromus fylvatica, &c. 
In the dubbles of all the olivc-didridt, and in every w'ade fpot are found centaurea ca- 
lycitropa — centaurea folditialis, — alfo the eryngium campedrum, and the eryngium 
amethydinum they have fown in Provence the datura drimonium, which is now ha- 
bituated to the country. In the mountains, from Cavalcro to Frejus, and alfo in 
that of Edrellcs, the lentifeus — myrtus — arbutus — lavendula — cidus— and laurudinus. 

Upon a general view of the climate of France, and upon comparing it with that of 
countries, not fo much favoured apparently by nature, 1 may remark, that the prin- 
cipal fuperiority of it arifes from adapting fo large a portion of the kingdom to the 
culture of the vine ; yet this noble plant is mod unaccountably decried by abundance 
of writers, and efpecially by French ones, though the farmer is enabled to draw as 
extenfive a profit from poor and otherwife barren, and even almod perpendicular rocks, 
as from the riched vales. Hence immenfe tracks of land may be ranked i>i France 
among the mod valuable, which in our climate would be abfolutely wafte, or at lead 
applied to no better ufe than warrens or flieep walks. This is the great fuperiority which 
climate gives to that kingdom over England : — of its nature and extent, I fliall treat 
fully under another head. 

The objeft of the next importance is peculiar to the olive and maize didrifls, and 
confifts in the power of having, from the nature of the climate, two crops a-ycar on 

• 7 r aite de r Olivier i par M. Couture, n. tom. 8vo. Aix, 1786. tom. I. p. 79. 

f 1 have been much fiirprifcd, that tlie late learned Mr. Harmer fliould think it odd to find, by writers 
who treated of foiuhern cliinalcs, that driving avi'ay flies was an objed of importance. Had he been with 
me in Spain and in Lanj^uedoc, in July and AugulU he would have been very far from tliiuking there was 
any thing odd in it. Ohferv. on divers Pajfa^cs of Scripture^ vol. iv. p, 1 59. 
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vaft tracks of their arable land : an early harveft, and the command of plants, which - 
will not thrive equally well in more northern climates, give them this invahnble advan- 
tage. We fee wheat (lobbies left in England, from the middle of Aupu^l, ^oyield a 
few (hillings by (heep, which, in a hotter climate, would afford a fcconJ cr -p, yielding 
food foreman, fuch as millet, the fifty day maize (the cinquantina of the Italijiis ' &c.; or 
prove a better fcafon for turnips, ca' bages, &c. than the common feafon for them here. 
In Dauphinc, I faw buck-wheat in full blolTomlhe 23d of Auguft, that had been fown 
after wheat. I do no more than name it here, fince, in another place, it mu(t be ex- 
amined more particularly. Mulberries might in France be an object of far greater im- 
portance than they are at prefent, and yet the fpring frofls are fatal impediments to the 
culture: that tftis plant mud be confidered for all important purpofes as adapted only 
to (buthorn climates, appears from this, that Tours is the only ])lacc 1 know in France, 
north of the maize climate, where they are cultivated for filk with any fuccefs ; confi- 
derable experiments have been made (as I (liall (hew in the proper place' for introducing 
them into Normandy and elfewhere, but with no fuccefs ; and the force of this obfer- 
v;;tion is doubled, by the following fad that they fuccecd much better in the olive 
climate than in any part of the kingdom. But that they might bo greatly extended, 
cannot for a moment be doubted. In going fouth, we did not meet with them till we 
came to Caufade, near Montauban. In returning north, w'e faw thenr at Audi only 
—A few at Aguillon, planted by the Duke — the promenade at Poitiers planted by 
the intendant — and another at Verteul, by the Duke d’Anville ; all which are experi- 
ments that have not been copied, except at Audi. But at Tours there is a fniall dil- 
trid of them. In another diredion, they are not met with after Moulins, and there 
very few. Maize is an objed of much greater confequence than mulberries j when 1 
give the courfes of the French crops, it will be found that the only good hufbandry 
in the kingdom (forae fmall and very rich difirids excepted) arifes from the poffellion 
and management of this plant. Where there is no maize, there are fallows ; and where 
there are fallows, (he people ftarve for want. For the inhabitants of a country to 
live upon that plant, which is the preparation for wheat, and at the fame time to keep 
their cattle fat upon the leaves of it, is to poffcfs a treafure, for which they are indebted 
to their climate. The quantity of all the common forts of fruits, which, through the 
greater part of France, is fuch as to form a confiderablc objed in the fubfiftence of the 
great mafe of people, is a point of more confequence than appears at firft fight. I’o 
balance thefe favourable circumflances, other countries, not (o happily fituated (cfpe- 
cially England) have advantages of an oppofite nature,, which are very material in the 
pradice of their agriculture : that humidity of atmofphere, which the French provinces 
north of vines enjoy — which England has in a greater degree, and Ireland (till more, 
and which is better marked by the hygrometer than by the rain gage, is of fmgular im- 
portance in the maintenance of cattle by pafturage, and in adapting the courfes of crops 
to their fupport. Artificial gralTos, turnips, cabbages, potatoes, &c. thrive bed in a 
humid climate. It would take up too much room here fully to explain this ; to men- 
tion it will be fulficient for tbofe who have rellcded on fimilar fubjeds. From a due 
attention to all the various circumdances that alFed this quedion, which, relatively to 
agriculture, is the bed climate, that of France, or that of England? — I have no hcfita- 
tion in giving the preference to France. 1 have often heard, in converfation, the con- 
trary afferted, and with fome appearance of reafon — but I believe the opinion has artfen 
more from confidering the adual date of hufbandry in the two countries, than the dif- 
. ■ 10 tin(h 
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ind properties of the two climates. We make a very good ufe of our*s ; but the French 
are, in this refpeft, in their infancy, through more than half the kingdom 


Chap. \.~—Ofthe Population of France. 

AS the fubjeft of population is bell; treated by an inquiry into the induflry, agricul- 
ture, divifion of landed property, &c. I lhall at prefent merely lay before the reader 
feme fafts collefted with care in France, that afford ufeful data for political arithmeti- 
cians. Monf. I’Abbe Expilly, in his DiWonnaire de la France, makes the number 
21,000,000. And the Marquis de Mirabeauf mentions an enumeration of the king- 
dom in 17551 total 18,107,000. In Normandy 1,665,200, and in Bretagne 847,500. 
Monf. de Buffon, in his Hijloire Flaturellc, affigns for the population of the kingdom 
22,672,077. Monf. Meffance, m\\\% Rccherches fur la Population, 4to. 1766, gives 
the details from which he draws the conclufion, tliat in many towns in Auvergne the 
births are to the number of inhabitants as i to 24 \ fc the marriages per annum 
1 to ! 14 inhabitants ; and families, one with another, compofed of 5i-Tr'-4» or 24 far 
milies contain 124 inhabitants. In various towns in the I.yonnois, birthsarc to the inha- 
bitants as I to 23 1 ; the marriages per annum 1 to 111 peribnsj and families cora- 
pofed 4 4 xV t > families contain 381 inhabitants. In various towns in Normandy 
the births to the inhabitants as 1 to ayf marriages per annum 1 to 1 14 perfons j 
families are compofed of 3; 4 > -o reprefent 76 inhabitants. In the city of Lyons 

families arc compofed of 54/4-; 60 reprefent 316 inhabitants } and there are “a few 
above 24 perfons per houfe in that city, hi the city of Rouen families are compofed 
of 6 perfons ; and there are 6 4 V? perfons per houle. At Lyons 1 in 35 i dies an- 
nually } at Rouen 1 in 27^. Mean life in fume parifhes in the generality of Lyons 25 
years; ditto in the generality of Rouen 25 years 10 mouths. At Paris 1 in 30 dies 
annually: a family confifts of 8, and each houfe contains 24 1 perfons. By comparing 
the number of births in every month at Paris, for forty years, he found that thofe in 
which conception flouriflicd moft were May, June, July, and Auguft, and that the mor- 
tality for forty years was as follows ; 


Months. Deaths. 

March, - 77,803 
April, - 76,815 
May, - 72,198 
January, 69,166 


Montlis. Deaths. 
February, 66,789 
December, 60,9*6 
June, - 58,272 

• 57*339 


Monthi. Deaths. 
Otlober, 54*897 
September, 54,339 
November, 54,029 
Auguft, 52,479 


it fhould appear from this table, that the influence of the fun is as important to human 
health as it is to vegetation. What pity that we have not llmilar tables of cities in all 
the different latitudes and circumftances of the globe. 


* The minute details concerning agriculture are oxnittedi asi however valuable in themfelvesi they lit<^ 
lie accord with the nature of this publication. 

f V Ami da Hommu. 1760. jih edit. tom. iv. p. 184. 

I The committee of Mendicite alTcrtSi that each family in France confilU of five^ as each has three chil- 
dren. Cin^mme Rapport^ P* 34 * 
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At Clermont Forraml i in 38 dies anniirdly. — At Carcaflbnne i in 22 J . — At Valence 
I in 24V— AtVitry le Fran^.ds 1 in 23{. — AtElbceuf 1 in 29,'. — At Loviers i in 31I, 
—At llonlleur i in 24. — At Vernon t in 25. — At Gifors i in 29.— At Pont-au-de- 
Mer 1 in 33. — At Neufchatel 1 in 241.— rAt Pont I’Eveque i in 26. — At le Havre i 
in 35. Upon a coinparilbn in feven principal provinces of the kingdom, population in 
Hxty years has augmented in the proportion of 211 to 196, or a thirteenth. General 
dediicHon; — that the number of people in Prance in lyhi was 23,909,400. Monf. 
Moheau * gives to the belt peopled provinces 1700 inhabitants perlquare league; and 
to the word 500; the medium 87?, at which rate he makes the total 23,500,000, 
and an increafe of a ninth fince 1688. The ifle of Oleron is peopled at the rate of 
2S8C per league, and that of Re 4205. lie alfo calculates that 1 in 36 dies, and i 
in 26 is born every year. Monf. Necker, in his work clc ? Admmjlration dcs Finances 
de /& France, has the lollovving particidars, which it is alfo nccelfary to have in our at- 
tention: — Births in the whole kingdom per annum, on an average, of 1776, 77, 78, 
79, and 80, were 963,207 which, multiplied by 25}, the proportion he fixes on, 
gives 24,802,580 inhabitants in Prance. He notices the grofs error of the a’co)ioniif}csy 
in eftimatingthe population of tlie kingdom at 15 or 16 millions. — A later authority, 
but given in whole numbers, and theretbre not accurate, dates the population of the 
kingdom at 25,500,000, of which the clergy arc fuppofed to be 80,000, the nobility 
110,000, the protedants 3,000,000, and Jews 30,000!: the committee of impods 
affert, that to multiply the births in the cities of France by 30, will give their population 
with fufficient truth; but for the country not fo high |. 'I’he rule of 30 would make 
the population 28,896,210. But much later than all thefc authorities, the National 
AlTembly has ordered fuch enquiries to be made into the population of the kingdom, 
as have produced a much greater degree of accuracy than was ever approached before : 
this has been done by the returns of taxes, in which all perfons, not liable to be charged 
are entered in what we Ihould call the duplicates ; and as the diredtions for making thefc 
lifts are pofitive and explicit, and no advantage whatever refults to the people by con- 
cealing their numbers, but on the contrary, in many inftanecs, they are favoured in 
taxation, by reafon of the number of their children, we may furely conclude, that thefe 
returns are the fafeft guides to direft our calculations. Here follows the detail : 

• Recher. fur la ^'opulation de la France, 8vo. 1778. 

+ Bihliolheque de I’ Homme Publique, par MefF. de Condorcet, PeyFonncl, & Ic Chapclier, tom lii. 

^ Rapport dt Comtie d" Impof. Jur let Taxes, p. 2 7, 
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Kniinatin;- the acres at 131,722,295, and ilie p^^op’.c .,s hero detailed, we find that it 
makes, within a finall fraction, five acres a luad. '1 liat proportion w'ould 1)0151,815,270 
acres. 11 i'.njrlaiid were equally weii peoph il, there ihould be up)on 46,91 5,933 acres, 
rather more than 9,000,000 fouls. And for our two iilanus, to equal France in this 
relpeft, there fliould be in them 19,867)1^7 infleadol which there are not more 

than 15,000,000. 

An obfervation, rather curious, may be made on tliis detail ; it appears, that lefs than 
one-fourth of the people iniiabit towns ; a very remarkable cireuinitance, becauft it is 
commonly obferved, and doubtlefs founded on certain fads, that in flourifhing countries 
the half of a nation is found in towns. Many writers, 1 believe, have looked upon this 
as the proportion in Lngland : in Holland, and in Lombardy, the richell countries in 
Europe, the fame probably exifls. 1 am much inclined to connetl this fmgular fad, re- 
lating to France, with that want of cfled and fuccefs in its agriculture, which I Iiave K'i 
marked in tdmoll every part of the kingdom; refulting alfo from the extreme divilion 
of the foil into little propertied'. It uppears likewife, Irom this dcluil. that their towns 
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nre not confiJerable enough to give that animation and vigour to the inJuftry of the 
country, which is bcft encouraged by the adiivity of the demand which cities afl'ord for 
the produds of agriculture. A more certain and unequivocal proof of the juftice of my 
remarks, on the too great and mifehievous divifion of landed property and farms in that 
kingdom could hardly have arifen : and it yields the cleareft convidion, that the progrefs 
of national improvement has been upon the whole but fmall in France. The manufac- 
tures and commerce of the kingdom mufl have made a lefs advance than one would havp 
conceived poflible, not to have effeded a proportion far diiFoivnt from this of a fifth. 
A really adivc inJuftry, proportioned to the real refourcos of the kingdom, fhould long 
ago have purg:d tjjo country (to ufe an expreftion of Sir James Stuart’s) of thofe fuper- 
fiuous mouths, — I do not fay hands ; for they cat more than they work ; and it is their 
want of employment that ought to drive them into towns. Another obfervation is fiig- 
gefted by this curious table of population : I have repeatedly, in the diary of my jour- 
ney, remarked, that .the near approach to Paris is a deftri compared to that of London ; 
that the difference is infinitely greater than the difference of their population ; and that the 
wi/nt of traffic, on the high roads, is found every where in the kingdom as well as at Paris. 
Now it deferves notice, that the great refort, which is every where obfervable on the 
highways of England, flows from the number, fize, and wealth of our towns, much more 
than from any other circumftance. It is not the country, but towns that give the rapid 
circulaiipn from one part of a kingdom to the other j and though, at firll fight, France 
may be thought to have the advantage in this refpeft, yet a nearer view of the I'ubjed will 
allow of no fuch conclufion. In the following lift, the Euglifli column has furely the 
advantage : 


Englifh. 

French. 

Englf/h. 

French. 

London, 

Paris, 

Manchefter, 

Rouen, 

Dublin, 

Lyons, 

Birmingham, 

Lille, 

Nifmes, 

Edinburgh, 

Bourdeaux, 

Norwich, 

Liverpool, 

Marfeilles, 

Cork, 

St. Malo, 

Briftol, 

Nantes, 

Glafgow, 

Bayonne, 

Newcaftle, 

Hull, 

Havre, 

Rochelle, 

Bath, 

Verfailles, 


The vaft fuperiority of London and Dublin, to Paris and Lyons, renders the whole 
eomparifon ridiculous. I believe, J.,ondon, without exaggeration, to be alone equal to 
Paris, Lyons, Bourdcaux, and Marfeilles, as appears by the lifts of population, and by 
the wealth and trade of all. But if we refleft, that the towns of England, &c. are por- 
tions of a population of fifteen millions only, and thofe of France parts of twenty-fix 
millions, the eomparifon Ihews at once the vaftly greater aftivity there muft be in one 
country than in the other *. 

Of all the fubjeds of political oeconomy, I know not one that has given rife to fuch 
a cloud of errors as this of population. It Teems, for fome centuries, to have beencon- 
fidered as the only fure teft of national profperity. The politicians of thofe times, and 

* What can be thought of thofe marvellous politicians, the nobility of Dourdon, who call for entrees at 
the gates of the cities, nut as a good mode of taxation, but to reftrain the too great populoufnefs of cities, 
** which never takes place but by the depopulation of the country.” Cahier, p. so. The Count de Mira- 
beau, in his Monarchie Pruflienne, recurs often to the fame idea. He wasgrofsly erroneous, when he ftated 
the fubjc&s of the King of France as thrice more numerous than thofe of &gland, if he meant by England, 
as'we are to fuppofe, Scotland and Ireland alfo. tom. r. j>. 403. 
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the majonty of them in the prefent, have been of opinion, that, to enumerate the peo- 
ple, was the only flcp necetTary to be taken, in order to afeertai i the degree in which a 
country was flourilhing. Two-and-twenty year.; ago, in my “ Tour through the North 
of PZngland, 1769,” I entered my caveat agaiftft fuch a doftrine, and prefumed to affert, 
“ that no nation is rich or powerful by means of mere numbers of people ; it is the in- 
duflrious alone that conflitute a kingdom’s ftrengthj that aflertion I repeated in tuy 
“ Political Arithmetic, 1774 ;** and in thefecond parr, 1779, under other combinations. 
About the fame time a genius of a fuperiorcaft (Sir James Stuart,) very much exceeded 
my weak clForts, and, v/ith a mafterly hand, explained the principles of population. 
Long fmee that period, other writers have arifen who have viewed the fabjed in its right 
light ; and of thefe none have equalled Monf. Herenfehwandt, who, in his “ Economic 
Eolitique Moderne, 1706 and his “ Difeours fur la Divlfwn des Terres *, 1 788,” has 
almoit cxhaultcd the fubjed. I (liall not, however, omit to name the report of the 
coinmittce of Mendicite in the National Aflcmbly. The following palTagc does the high- 
clt honour to their political difeernment: — '•‘C'ejl ainf que malgte Ics aff'ertlons, jfans 
Cifc repci-. i'x dejms vingt ans, deteus les ecrivuins poliliques qui placent la profperite d'un 
empire dam fa plus s;rande papulation, une population cxcejjive fans im grand tra vail ^ 
fans des pruiltdliais ahandauics, feroit au contruire une devornnte furcharge pour un ctat ; 
car, il faudrolt (dors que c. ttc cxafjive population partageat les bcnefccs de ccUc qui, fans 
elk, (tit iruuve vne fnhfjhncc fujfifinte ; ilfaudr- it qite la iveme famme de travail fut aban- 
donnee d une plus nrade quantile de bras ; ilfaudroit enfin ncccf'airement que le prix de cc 
travail bai(f it par la plus grande concurrence dcs travalUcurs, Eon rcfultercit une indi- 
gence compktte pour ceux qui ne trouveroient p s dc travail, $5’ une fuhfijiancc incomplctie pour 
ceus-mcmes aux quels il ne feroit pas refufe f” — France itfclf uflbrds an irrefragable proof 
of the truth of tliele fentiments ; for 1 am clearly of opinion, from the obfervations 1 
made in every province of the kingdom, that her population is fo much beyond the pro- 
portion of her indiidry and labour, that flic would be much more powerful, and infi- 
nitely more flourifliing, if (lie had five or fix millions lefs of inhabitants. From her too 
great population, die prt. fonts, in every quarter. Inch fpcdacles of wretchednefs, as are 
abfolutely inconfilb-nt with that degree of national felicity, which flie was capable of at- 
taining even under her old government. A traveller much lefs attentive than I was to 
objeds of this kind, mull fee at every turn moft unequivocal figns of diilrefs. 1 hat thefe 
flioulJ cxifi, no one can wonder who confiders the price of labour, and of provifions, 
and the mifery into which a fmall rife in the price of wheat throws the lower clafl'es ; a 
mifery, that is lure to increafe itfelf by the alarm it excites, led fubfidence fliould be 
wanted. The caufesof this great population were certainly not to be found in the be- 
nignity of the old government yielding a due protection to the lower clafl'es, for, on the 
contrary, it abandoned them to the mercy of the privileged orders. It is fair, however, 
to obferve, that there was nothing in the principles of the old govcrnme:)t, fo dircdly 
inimical to population, as to prevent its increafe. Many croaking writers in France Lave 
repeatedly announced the depopulation of that kingdom, with pretty much the fame 
truth and ingenuity that have Ix'cn cxercifed on the fame fuhjed in F-ngland. Monf. 
Neckor, in a very fenfiblc paiTage, gives a decifive anfw'er to them, which is at the fame 
time thoroughly applicable to the date of Kngland, as well as to tliat of France J. Nor 
can the great population ol France be attributed to the climate, for the tables of births 

• Sec. part iViilaily, p. 4S. 

f p/an ffe Travail f/u ( omitc pmir P c^t'viSionih la l^'niSu'Ur prrft rje" piir Jt' Liaruourt, Svo, p. 6. X7CJO- 

^ Dc rAdmiiiiU, dcs IiLaucea. Ouvres. 410. Dondrts* p. 3*0 
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and burials offer nothing more favourable In that kingdom, than in our own. And x 
much worfe climate in Holland and Flanders, and in fome parts of Germany and Italy, 
is attended with a ftill greater populonfnels *. Nor is it to be imputed to an extraordinary 
profperity of manufadiires, for our own are much more confiderable, in pfoportion to 
the number of people in the two countries. 

This great populoufaefs of France I attribute very nnich to the divifion of the lands 
into fmali properties, which takes place in that country to a degree of which wo have in 
F.ngland but little conception. Wliatevi-r proinifcs the appearance even of fubfiilence, 
induces men to marry. The inheritance of ten or twelve acres to be divided amongft the 
children of the, proprietor, will be looked to with the views of a permajicnt fettleuienf, 
and cither occalions a marriage, the Infants of which die young for want of fulficienc 
nourifhment f ; or keeps childrt'n at home, diftrefiing their relations, long after the 
time that they ftould have emigrated to towns. In dilfricts that contain immenfe quan- 
tities of walte land of a certain degree of fertility, as in the roots of the Pyrenees, be- 
longing to communities ready to fell them, ojconomy and indutfry, animated with the 
views of fettling and marrying, flourifh greatly : in fuch neiglibourhoods foincthing like, 
an Ameridan increafe takes place ; and, if the land be cheap, little did refs is found. 
Rut as procreation goes on rapidly, under fucli circumftances, the lead check to fub- 
ffftence is attended with great mifery ; as wades becoming dearer, or the bed portions 
being fold, or difficulties arifing in the acqtufition ; all which cafes I met with in thofe 
mountains. The moment any impeilimeiu happens, the diltrefs of fuch people will be 
proportioned to the adivity and vigour which had animated population. It is obvious, 
that in the cafes here referred to, no didrefs occurs, if the manufadures and commerce 
of the didrid are fo flourilhing as to demand all this fuperfluity of rural population as 
faff as it arifes ; for that is precifely the balance of employments which prevails in a well 
regulated fociety ; the country breeding people to fupply the demand and confumption 
of towns and manufudttrcs. Population will, in every date, incrcafe perhaps too fad: 
for this demand. England is in this refped, from the unrivalled profperity of her ma- 
nufadures, in a better fituatinn than any oilier country in Europe ; but even in Eng- 
land popularion is fometimes too adive, as we fee clearly by the dangerous incr afe of 
poor's rates in country villages ; and her manufadures being employed very much for 
fupplying foreign confumption, they are often c-xpofed to bad times; to a Hack demand, 
which turns thoufands out of employment, and fends them to their pariffics for fupport. 
Since the conclufion of the American war, however, nothing of this kind has happened ; 
and the feven years which have elapfedfmcethatpcriod,maybe named as themoftdecifively 
profperous which England ever kncw<. It has been faid to me in France, would you leave 
uncultivated lands waftc, rather than let them be cultivated in fmali portions, through a 
fear of population ? — I certainly would not : I would on the contrary,, encourage their 
culture ; but I would prohibit the divi/lon of fmali farms, which is as mifehievous to cul- 
tivation, as it is Aire to be diftreffing to the people. I’lie indiferiminate praife of a great 
fub-divifion, which has found its way unhappily into the National Affembly, muft have 
arifen from a want of examination into fafts ; go to diftrifts where the properties are mi- 
nutely divided, and you will And (at leaA I have done it univerfally) great diArefs, and 
even mifery, and probably very bad agriculture. Go to others, where fuch fub-diviAon 

* A very ingenious Italian writer Hates the people of France at 1290 fouls per league ; and in Italy at 
1335. f ahhroni Rtjlcxionsfur p. 243, 

t Monf. Necktr, in the fame fe6lion as that quoted above, remarlt3« this to be the cafe in France ; and 
Jurtly ohferves, that the population of fucli a country being compofed of too great a proportion of infants^ 
d wiilicn of. people implies neither the force nor labour of a million in countries otherwife conllitutcd. 
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has not taken place, and you v/i!l find a better ci!lti\at!on, anJ infinitely lels mifep' j 
and if you would fee a dHiricl, with as little dill refs in it as is confiflent with the political 
fyftcm of the old government of P’l anco, voti m all affiiredly go where there are no linlc 
properties at all. You mufi viht tiie great larms in Ecauce, Picardy, part of Normandy, 
and Artois, and there you will find no more populatwn than what is regularly employed 
and regularly paid ; and if in fuch diftricls you Ihould, contrary to this rule, meet With 
much diflrefs, it is twenty to one but that it is in a parilh which has forae commons that 
tempt the poor to have cattle— to have property — and, in conlcquence, mifery. When 
vou are engaged in this political tour, finifli it by feeing England, and I will (hew you a 
fi t of pcafants well cloathed, well nouriflicd, tolerably drunken froiii fuperfluity, well 
lodged, anil at their eafe; and yet amongft them, not one in a thoufand liar, either land 
or cattle. When you have viewed all this, go back to your tribune, and preach, if you 
pleafe, in favour of a minute divifion of landed property. There arc two other grofs 
errors, in relation to this fubjeft, that (hould be mentioned ; thefc are, the encourage- 
ments that arc foinctimcs given to marriage, and the idea of the importance of allrafting 
foreigners. Neither of thcTc is at all admilliblc on jufl; principlts, in fuch a country as 
France. The predominant evil of the kingdom, is the having fo great a population, that 
(he can neither einjdoy nor feed it : why then encourage marriage ? would you breed 
more people, becaufc you have more already than you know what to do with ? You 
have fo great a competition for food, that your people are ftarving or in mifery ; and 
yon would encourage the produftion of more to encourage that competition. It may 
almofl be queltionod, whether the contrary policy ought not to be embraced ? whether 
difficulties (liould not be laid on the marriage of thofe who cannot make ft appear that 
they have a profjicft of maintaining the children tliat fhall be the fruit of it ? But why 
encourage marriages which arc furc to take place in all lituationsin which they ought to 
take place ? — 'Ihere is no infiance to be found of plenty of regular employment being 
jirft oftablilhed, where marriages have not followed in a proportionate degree. The 
policy, therefore, at befh is ufclefs, and may be pernicious. Nor is the attraftion of fo- 
reigners dcfirablcin fuch a kingdom as France. It does not feem rcafonable to have a 
pcafaiitry half flarved for want of employment, arifing from a too great populoufnefs ; 
and yet, at the fame time, to import foreigners, to incrcafe the competition for employ- 
ment and bread, which are inlufliciont for the prefent population of the kingdom. This 
)ini(l be the efl'cft, if tite new comers be indultrious; if they belong to the higher clafTcs, 
their emigration from home muft be very iufignificant :incl by no means an objeft of true 
policy ; they muft leave their own country, not in confcqucnce of encouragement given 
in another, but from fome ftrokes of ill policy at home. Such inftances are indeed out 
of the common courfc of events, like the pcrfecutions of a Duke d’Alva, or the revo- 
cation of the edift of Nantes. It is the duty of every country, to open its arms, through 
mere humanity, to receive fuch fugitives ; and the advantages derived from receiving 
them may be very confiderable, as was tlte cafe with llngland. But this is not the kind 
of emigrations to which I would allude, but rather to the cftablifhment of fuch colonics 
as the King of Spain’s, in the Sierre Morena. German beggars were imported, at an 
iiumenfe cxpence, and fupplied with every thing ncccfl'ary to eftabli(h little farms in thofe 
deferts ; whilft at the fame time, every town in Spain fwarmed with multitudes of 'idle 
and poor vagrants, who owed their fupport to bifliops and convents. Supprefs gradu- 
ally this blind and indiferiminate charity, the parent of infinite abufe attd mifery, and at 
the fame lime giv- fimilar employments to your own poor ; by means of this policy, 
you will want no t i c igners ; and you may fettle ten Spanifti families for theexpenc.e of 
one German, i: i .; common to hear of the want of population in Spain, and fonie 
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other countries; but fuch ideas are ufuall)’ the refult of ignorance, fince all ill go- 
verned countries are couiinonly to ) populous. Spain, from the happinefs of its climate, 
is greatly fo, uotwithflaiuJiag the apparent fcarcity of inhabitants ; for, as it has been 
fhewii abore, tliat country which has mo're people than it can maintain by induftry, 
who m.u(l either llarve, or remain a dead weight on the charity of others, is manifeltly 
too populous *; and Spain is perhaps the bell peopled country in Europe, in proportion 
to its indnftry. When the great evil is having more people than there is wifdom, in 
the political inftitutes of a country to govern, the remedy is not by attracting foreigners 
— // //i’s much nearer home. 

Consumption. 


r-wenty Tears Confumption at Paris, of Oxen, Calves, Sheep, and Ho^s, as 
entered in the Books of the Entrees. 
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7 «. 

73 600 

J 107,2-^2 

; zs,86.S 

^ 6,2 0 4 

69, 

96,586 

1 1 i,6c8 

333v9i6 

^0,186 

79 . 

7.3 •46b 

99 * 9 ? 

3.’4,o.’8 

;S,2 I ] 

70V 

66,«i8 

I 10,578 

.335»oJ3 

36,71* 

80, 

71,488 

104,825 

Z 0 ^ 


7 «i 

65,360 

107,59s 

3 * i > * ^ 4 

30,753 

Si, 

70,484 

99.‘»3 i 

317,681 

05 


6,, 390 

101,791 

293,946 

28,610 

8.. 

7^.107 

IOC;, 7 06 

i6,r.;)^ 

44 . 77 -i 

! 73 » 

65.:) ^4 

<> 9 * 74 !^ 

309.137 

29,391 ! 

83 . 

71,042 

98,478 

3 - 1,627 

.S 9’*~7 

74 . 

68,025 

10^,247 

309.573 

30,032 1 

84. 

72,984 

100,1 I 2 

327,034 

39 62 1 

75. 

68,300 

IC9,2J5 

;oy,662 

32,722 

8.3, 

73 ,f 46 

91 727 

3 ! 2,628 

.:8,697 

76. 

71,208 

10,’, 291 1 

<28,505 

37.740 1 

86, 

73,088 

^' 9 -? 7 S 

<28,(199 

39 . 7 


Average. — Oxen, 69,8^3. Calves, IC3, 271. Sheep, J23, 762. 1^0^8,30,332. 


Thefeare the quantities for which duties are paid ; but it is calculated by theo/ncers of 
the culloms, that what enters contraband, and for which nothing is paid, amounts to 
one-fixth of the whole f. 

The confumption of flour is 1500 fachs per diem, each weighing 3201b. requiring 
nine feptiers of corn to yield four of thofe lacks, or 3375 feptiers per diem. 'I’his is, 
per annum, 1,231,875 feptiers; the French political arithmeticians agree in calculating 
the confumption of their people per head, at three lepiiers for the whole kingdom on 
an average; but this will not lead us to the population of the cajdial, as the immenfo 
confumption of meat in it mult evidently reduce confiderably that proportion. It may 
probably be cfUmated at two feptiers, which will make the population 615,037 louls. 
Monf. Nccker’s account of the population was 660,000. Tlie enumeration in 1790 
made the numbers no more than 550.800 ; and there arc abundant reafons for believ- 
ing the afll-rtion, that this capital was diminilhcd by tlu' revolution in that proportion at 
leaft. This point is, however, afeertained by the confumption, which is now 1750 facks 
a day, or reduced one-tenth, which, at two feptiers of corn, implies a population of 

* An Italian author, with whom I had the pleafiirc of converfii g at 'I'lirin, juflly obferves, " Qiianto la 
popolaxione proporzionaia ai prodoui della iiatuia e dell’ arle c vii)itag(>iof,i ad iiiia naziunc, altrcttanto h 
iiociva una popolazione foverchia." J.’Mlale Vafeu, Rifpojla at quifno prupojlu da Ha Reale Mead, delk 
Scienae, &C. !ivo. 1788. p. S3. 

I To lonie it may appear llrange, how fiu-h a commodity an live oxen, can befmiiggled in great quantities; 
hut iIk means of dt.ing it are numerous; ()iic was dilcoveied, and many more of the fame fort are fuppofed to 
cxill iii.dilcovercd ; a lubterraneous palfagc was pierced under the wali, going from a court-yard without the 
•wall, to a biitehcr’s yard within ; and whole droves of oxen, &c. entered by it iii the night for a long time, 
hefon ii was known. The officers of the barneis arc convinced, that on an aveiage of commodities, one. 
fixth it fmuggled. 
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554,344 } and as this comes within 3000 of the aftiial enumeration, it proves that two 
feptiers a head is an accurate eftimatc ; and though it does not perfeclly agree with 
IVionf. Necker’s account of the former populauon of Paris, yet it is much nearer to it 
than the calculations made to correfl: that account, by Dr. Price, and by the very able 
and ingenious poh'tical arithmetician, Mr. Howlet. As the late enumovation fhews the 
population of Paris to have been (proportionably to the cotifumption of corn") 615,937 
fouls, when its births amounted to 30,550, this fa£i: confirms the general calculation in 
France, that the births in a great city are to be multiplied by thirty ; ff<r the at)Ove men- 
tioned number Jo multiplieil, gives 616,500, which comes Jo near the truth, that the 
difference is not worth correffing. M. Neckcr’s multiplier is confirmed clearly ; and 
the event, which gives to France a population of 26,000,000, has proved, that Dr. 
Price , who calcidaled them at above 30,000,000, was as grojly miftaken in his exag- 
geration of French populousncfs, as Mr. Howlet hasfhewn him to he in his diminution 
of that of England. It feems indeed to have been the fate of that calculator to have 
been iqually refuted ujjon almoJl: every political queltion he handled ; the mifehief of 
incloJurcs — the depopulation of England — the populoufnefs of France — and the denun- 
ciation of ruin he pronounced ib authoritatively againfi: a variety of amtuitaut J'oeieties, 
that have flouriJIied almoJt in proportion to the dillrefl'es he aJligned them. The con- 
fiunption of wine at Paris, on an ;iveragc of the lafl twenty years, has been JVom 3 ^0,000 
to 260,000 muids per annum j average, aa^.ooo. In i7<So it funk rather more than 
50,000 muids, I'^y Jmuggling, during the confufions of that period. In 245,000 muids 
there arc 70,560,00- Paris pints, or EngliJh quarts, which makes the daily confump- 
tion 1 93. -t, 1 5 quarts ; and if to this, according to the computation of ihi' rommh of the 
barriers, one-Jixih is to be added for fimiggling, it makes 225,524, whiclt is one-third 
of a quart, and one-tenth of that third per hi. ad per diem. The confumptitm of meat 
is very difficult to he calculated, bocaufe the weight of the bcalts is intt noted ; 1 can 
guefs at it only, and therefore the reader will pay no other attention to what follows 
than to a mere coiije£ture. I viewed many hundreds of the oxen, at dilTereni time.-, 
and elfiinaie the average at fixty Rone ; but as there aredoubtlefs many others fmallcr, 
let us calculate at 50, or 700 b. and let us drop fimiggling in thefe caies, fince though 
it may on the whok‘, be one fixth yet it cannot be any thing like that in thcfc com- 
modities ; the calves at i2olb. the fliccp at 6 olb. and the hogs at 10 lb. 


Oxen, 

69,893, 

at 

7ooIb. 

48,918, 

, I oolb. 

Calves, 

' 03^27 •> 

at 

1 20 

12,392, 

,520 

Shtrp, 

323*762, 

at 

60 

19.4:5. 

.720 

Hogs, 

36,333* 

at 

ICO 

3*633: 

,200 


Total *, 

- 

m W 

84,369: 

.540 


This quantity divided amongft a population of 6 j 5.937, gives to each perfon 1361b. of 
meat for his annual confumjuion, or aliovc one-third of a pound per diem. I'luring 
the fame tw'cnty yeans, the conluinption of London was on an average, per annum, 
92,539 oxen, and 640,369 fheepf. Thefe oxen probably weighed 84!..lb. each, and 
the meep loolb. ; which two articles only, without calves or hogs, make 142,669,660 j 

• Long fince thiR was written, I received Monf Lavoificr’s Rcfultats d’un ouvragf, I79n wliicli lie 
gives a table of the Paris confiimption ; but I do not linow on wliat authority, for the weight per head 
he makes the total of all meats 82,^oc,C'Oolb. ^ 

f Revert oj (be Cum, oj the Court of Common Council, 1786. Folio- p. 75. ’ 
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vet thefe quantities do not nearly contain the whole number broug^ht to London, which 
iiir w'ant of fuch taxes as at Paris, can be difeovered with no certainty. The confump- 
tion of Breil is regiftered for the year 1 778, when 22,000 people, in 1900 houfes, con- 
fumed 82,000 boifeau, each 1 501b. of cofn of all forts ; 16,000 bariqiies of wine and 
brandy, and 1000 of cyder and beer*. This confumption amounted to per head — 
corn 2 r feptiers, of 24olb. per annum ; — wine, brandy, beer, and cyder, one-third 
of a. quart per head per diem. Nancy, in 1733, when it contained 19,645 fouls, 
confumed. 

Oxen, 2402. — Calves, 9073.— Sheep, ir,863. ^Total, 23,338. 

It (onfumed, therefore, more than one of thefe pieces per head of its population. In 
1738, when it contained 19,831 fouls, it confumed, 

0x011,2309. — Calves, 5058.— Sheep, 9549. ^Total, 16,896 1 ; 

above three-fourths each. The cemfumption of Paris is three fourths of one of thefe 
beafls per head of |)opulation. As tlie finefl: cattle in the kingdom arc fent to the capi- 
tal, the proportions in number ought to be lefs ; but the wealth of that capital would 
have juflified the fuppofition of a ftill greater comparative confumption. 

CtiAi*. XVII. — Of the Police of Corn in France. 

OF all fubjefts, there is none comparable to the police of corn, for difplaying the 
folly to which men can arrive, who do not betray a want of common fenfe in reafoning 
on other topics. One tells us (I confine niyfelf chiefly to French authorities, engaged 
as I am at prefent in refearches in that kingdom) that the price is in exaft proportion 
to the quantity of corn, and to the quantity of money at the fame time in the king- 
dom I ; and that when wheat fells at 36 livres the feptier, it is a proof there is not half 
enough to lad till harved §. lie propofes to have maganincs in every market, and to 
prohibit, under fevere penalties, a higher price than 24 livres. This would be the in- 
fallible method to have it very loon at 50, and perhaps ico livres. That the price of 
corn does not depend on the quanUiy of money, is proved by the hidden rife proceeding 
horn alarms, of which this author might have known an indance in the year he. printed; 
for Monf. Necker’s memoir to the National AlTembly was no fooncr dil'perfed, than tlic 
}>rice rofe in one week 50 per cent. ; yet the quantity in the kingdom, both of money 
and corn, remained jud as before that memoir was publiflied. But it has already been 
luflicicntly proved, that a very fmall deficiency of the crop will make an enormous <lif- 
ference in the price. I may add, that the mere appreheniion of a deficiency, whether 
ill or well founded, will have the fame effedt. From this circumftance, I draw a con- 
clufion of no trifling import to all governments ; and that is, never to exprefs publicly 
any apprehenfion of a want of corn ; and the only method by which government can 
exprefs their fears, is by proclamations againd export: prohibitions ; ordonances of re- 
gulation of falc ; arrets, on laws againd monopolizers ; or vain and frivolous boafts, 
ii|ce thofc of Monf. Neckcr, of making great imports from abroad — all thefe meafures 
have the fame tendency ; they confirm amongd the people the apprehenfion of want ; 
for when it is found amongd the lowed orders, that government is alarmed as well as 
they themfelves, their own fears augment j they rife in a rage againd monopolizers, or 
fpeculators, as they ought rather to be called, and then every dep they take has the never- 

* Encyclop. Methtdlque Martnf, t. I. part l. p. 19S. 4 Deferip. de la Lorraine, par 

Uurival 3 tom. 410. 1778. t. ii. p. 5. 4; Ccnfid fur la Cherti det Crains, par M. Vaudrey. 

*1789. 8vo. p. 5. J II). p. 7, 8, 19. 
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failing cffeft of increai'mg the evil ; the price rifes rtiil higher, as it mnfl do inevitably, 
when fach furious obdru^ioiis are thrown on the inlerior trade in corn, as to make it a 
matter of great and ferious danger-to have any hing to do with it. In fuch a fituation 
of madnefs and folly in the people, the plenty of one diflrift cannot fupply the want of 
another, without fuch a monitrous premium, as lhall not only pay the expence of tranf- 
port, but infure the corn, when lodged in granaries, againft tlie blind and violent fuf- 
picions of the people. To raife this fpirit, nothing more is net elTary than for govern- 
ment to ifl'ue any decree whatever, that difeovers an alarm ; the pcc'pl'j immediately are 
apprelienfive of famine ; and this apprehenfion can never take place without creating, 
the reality in a great meafure. It is therefore the duty of a wife and enlightened go- 
vernment, if at any time they Ihould fear a Ihort provifioti of corn, to take the molt 
private and cautious mcafurcs pollible, either to prevent export, by buying up the corn 
that is collcfted for exportation, and keeping it within the kingdom, a meafure cafy to 
be done through individuals, or to encourage import, and to avoid making any public 
decree or declaration. The hiftory of corn, in France, during the year 1785, was a 
moft extraordinary proof of the jullnefs of thefe principles. Wherever I palled, and it 
was through many provinces, 1 made intiuirics into the caufes of the fcarcity ; and was 
every where allured, that the dearnefs was the moll extraordinary circumlhmce in the 
world : for, tliough the crop had not been great, yet it was about an average oi.ic; and 
confequcntly that the deficiency mull certainly have been occafioncd by exportation. 
I demanded, if they were furethat an exportation had taken place? — They rejilieJ, no; 
hut that it might have been done privately : this anlwer fufficiently fhewed, that thele 
exports were purely ideal. I’he dearnels, however, prevailed to fuch a degree, in May 
and June particularly, (not without being fomented by men who fought to blow thedif- 
contents of the people into ablolute outrage,) that Monf. Necker thought it right not 
only to order iiumcnfe cargoes of wheat, and every other fort of corn, to be bought up 
all over Europe, but likewife in June, to announce to the public, with great parade, tlie 
Heps that he iiad taken, in a paper culled Memoirc ivjiru&:f, in which he Hared, that he 
had bought, and ordered to be bought, 1,404,463 cjuintaux of dificrent Ibrts of grain,, 
of which more than 8 oo,oco were arrived. J w'as a perl’onal vxitnefs, in many markets, 
of the ell'odl of this publication; iufteaJ of finking the price, it railed it directly, acd 
enonnoiilly. Upon one market day, at Naiigis, from 38 livres to 4.3 livres tile I'eptier 
of 24clb. ; and upon the following one to 49 livres, which was July ilt ; and on the next 
day, at Colmnioin, it was taxed by the police at 4 livres and 4 livres df. the 2 lb. ; 
but as the fanners would not bring it to market at that price, they fold it at their farms 
at 5 1 livres, and even 6 livres, or 57 livres the feptier. At Nangis it advanced, in 
fourteen days, 1 1 livres a feptier ; and at Columiers a grout deal more. Now, it is to 
be obl’erved, that thefe markets are in the vicinity of the capital, for which Monf. Nec- 
ker’s great foreign prOvifion was chiefly defigned ; and confcquently if his tnealures 
would have had any where a good efiedl, it might have been expedled here ; but fince 
the contrary happened, and the price, in two markets, was railed 25 per cent, we may 
reafonably conclude, that it did good no where ; but to W’hat was this apparent fcarcity 
imputable ? Abfolutely to Monf. Necker*s having faid in his memoir, h mon arwee 
dans la miniflere je me hdtai de prendre des informations fur le produit de la recolte Jur 
hs befoins des pays Strangers *. It was from thefe unfeafunable inq^uiries in September 

1788, 

* He has introduced a tiffiie of the fame ftuff in his Memoir fur U ^(imhljl ration tie AT* TTecher, par hn 
memo, p. 7> where he faytj, with the true ignorance of the prohibitory fyllcrn, “ Mon lyllcmv lur !’ex- 
portatioD des grains cli inhiiimtol ainh que j’ai cu fguveut i’occahon dc ie developpcr^ it i'c burnc a 
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1788, tbnt all th'' mifchief was derived. They pervaded the whole kingdom, and 
fpread an univeiTal alarm ; the price in coufeqnencc arofe ; and when once it wfes in 
France, mifchief immediately follows, becaufe iJie populace, by their violence, render 
the internal trade inferure and dangerous,' The bufinefs of the minifler was done in a 
moment ; his confiirntiratc vanity, which, from having boon confined to his characler 
as an author, now became the fcourge of the kingdom, prohilnted the export fe.r no 
other rcafon, than becanfc tlie Archbifliop of Sens had the year before allowed it, in 
contradiction to that mafs of errors and prejudices which M. N civ n ’, book upon the 
corn trade had dilTeminated. It is curiv)us to fee him, in his Memoir itjirudf., ailerting, 
that France, in 1787, rtoit livree nu commerce dcs grains dans tout le roy.tume, avee plus 
d'a^ivilc, quo famais id I' on avail envoye dans I cf ranger unc quant dc confidcrable de grants . 
Now, to fee the invidious mann-'r in which this is put, let us turn to die regiller ol the 
Bureau General dc la balance du Commerce^ where wc lhall find the following flaiement 
of the corn-trade, for 1787 : 


Wheat, 

Imports, 

- 8,1 16,000 liv% 

Corn, 

IL sport!:. 

- 3,165,600 liv 

Rice, 

- 2,040,000 

WlUN'lf, 

6,559,000 

Barley, 

375,0c 0 

Legumes, 

- 940,200 

I.egumes, - 

945,000 

1 1 ,4/6,000 


10,674,700 


i)Vn avoir aucun d’immuabU* thhis a (Icft-ndrc on pcr v.t itte ocltc cxp()itJJtit)u T lttn Ic temps ^ U(»n IcR cir- 
conilanct s.” When a man upon a rotten foundation, lie i- fure o fl nmtlrr in thi-- inrniiUT ; the iim- 

plicity of a fvftrm to hr ncvv-mouliUd every moment, ‘ IcivUi le temps iX Irion lct> ciic >iill !” And 

who is to jtid^e of thefe ftaions and drcumllances ? A mir.ilter? A ^'overnmen! ? 'riicfc i fenn.s, are 
to prorrmlirate lav's, in coideqiu nee of tluir having made inquiries into the lia e of crops and doc :s on 
hand. What preliimpt ion ; what an excefd t)f vanity mult it he, which impels a man to fiipp’ofe lh,»t the 
truth is w'Tlhiti the veigc ot fiicli inqtiiries; or, that lu* h one line, r»r oi c point luaier to it, alter he has 
made tliem l)erore he !»t gnn. (rtr to ihe Intcndant in I'rance, or lo the l,oul Lieutenant in England, and 
fiippoft him to leccivc a letter from government direCii’-g iucij inqniiico; purfuc the intclli/ence, fol- 
low him to his l-ddc for converf.irion on cropf,- or in his r.do ainr)rig the farmerA (an idea that may obtain 
in England, hu: ntver was fneh a tide raktn by an Iirtendatii in Eiance) in onier to mak - inquirie.; ; m.a'k, 
the de!nh<ny , broken, and falie Specimens oi tfie intelligence, he receives, -- and then recur to the (implicit y 
the fylUm that is in he lom.dcJ on (uch inqiiiiies. Motjf Keeker woites as if wc were igntn.int <>1 the 
fourccs of his information. He ought lo Inive known that, minilbrs can nevir promre it ; ar.d that they 
cannot he f » good an anrhori’y fo»' a vvJioIe*kingdom, ay a rotintry gentjcinau, (kiilt d in agricuKure, id for 
his own parifh ; yft what ge ntleman would prefume to pro'iomice upon a crop to the ^56 tli put of its 
amount, or even lo the :oih ? Tut it nodi be<ii>lMved, that all Mont. Ncckcr’s limple opt rativ.iu, wi ich 
canh'd an unlimited import, at an nniirnittd expence, alRcfed not one iwtnricih pail of a year’s etiiifump- 
tion by the people, vydiofe weltarc he ti'ok upon him to fnpei inlend. If tlys pi, :in fat^ — tlie u.idoiibied 
ignoranct of cveiv man whai the crop i”, or f’.as bei-n, in fuch fradlions as and much more 

c<'»'hdtred, it will fnrely follow, that an abfidute and unbounfled liberty in the coin trade i.s 
infinitely more I ktly to have < (lid. thuii fuch paltry, deceitful, and falfe inquiries as this inijiiller, wuth his 
fyflem of connplex (Impii- ity, was forced, aceordir.g to hivS own account, o rely upon. Let ific rui.ler 
pnrfwe the padage, p 369, the pi rvr.ydnct af gover.imeoi — applicalion — hater le mouvf me >:t du comnurC'e — 
attruit prorJjMn c/ihrds. A prt ft y fuj)p' rt for a great nation! Their fubfilUr.ce is to depend on the 
er rohination nf a vlli mary t^eclaimer, rather than on llic indiiltry and energy ot their own cX‘ rlions. 
Monf. Nicker’s peirorrnancc delervcs an attentive perufal, ifpeeially when lie paints pathetieaily the anx- 
ieties lie fuftcred oil accoviit of the warn of corn I wiflied that ihofc who read it would o.dy carry in 
their mlMd'. this undoul)ted faA, that the Icarcity which occa{i«»ned ihofe inqulitudes wa*. ahf.ilulely and 
folely ol hlr own cr. ating ; and that if lie had not been miniller in 1 ranee, and that governnunt had taken 
|iodtep whn’cvci in this .dlair, there would not have been fuch a word as fcarcity lieard in the kingdom. 
He convtrttd, by liivS rnanagement, an ordinarily fhort crop into a fcarcity ; and he made that fcarcity a 
fatmine i to lemedy which, he affuracs fo much merit, as to iiaufcatc a common reader. 
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ITiis account (hews pretty clearly how well founded the luiuifter was, when he at- 
tempted to throw on the wife nicafurc of his predeceffor the niifcbiefs which arofe 
from his own pernicious prejudices alone; and how the liberty of commerce, which 
had taken place inofl: advaatageoufly in ccnlequence of the free trade in 1787, had 
bean more an import trade than an export one ; and of courfe, it fliews, that when he 
advifed his fovereign to prohibit that trade, he adled direftly contrary even to his own 
principles; and he did this at the hazard of railing a general alarm in the kingdom, 
which is always of worfe confequence than any poffible export. His whole conduft, 
therefore, w'as one continued feries of fuch errors, as can, in a fcnfible man, be attri- 
buted only to the predominant vanity that inftigated him to hazard the welfare of a 
great nation to defend a treatife of his own compolition. But as this mmiller thought 
proper to change the fyftem of a natural export and import ; and to fpread, by his 
mcafures, an alarm amongfl the people, that feemod to confirm their own appre- 
henfions, let us next examine what he did to cure the evils he had thus created. He 
imported, at the enormous cxpcnce of 45,543,697 livres (about .2,000,000 fterling) 
the quantity of 1,404,465 quintaiix of corn of all forts, which, at 2401b. make 585,192 
feptiers, fufficient to feed no more than 1 95,064 people a year. At three feptiers per 
head, for the population of j6 millions of mouths, this fupply, thus egregiotifly boalted 
of, would not, by 55,908 feptiers, feed France even lor three days ; for her daily 'con- 
fumption is 213,700 feptiers, nor have I the leaft doubt of more perfons dying of fa- 
mine, in confequence of his meafures, than all the corn he procured would feed for a 
year*. So abfolutely contemptible is all importation as a remedy for famine ! and fo utter- 
ly ridiculous is the idea of preventing your own people from being llarved, by all owing 
an import which, in its greateft and nioft forced quantities, bears fo trifling a proportion 
to the confumption of a whole people, even when bribed, rather than bought from every 
country in F.urope ! But a conclufion of much greater importance is to be deduced 
from thefe curious fafts, in the molt explicit confirmation of the preceding principles, 
that all great variations in the price of corn arc engendered by apprehenfion, and do 
not depend on the quantity in the markets. The report of Monf. Necker’s meafures 
we have found, did not fink, but raifed the price : providing France with lefs than 
three days bread, when blazed forth with all the apparatus of government, adually 
raifed the price in the markets, where I was a witnefs, a 5 per cent. Of what poffible 
confequence was three days provifion added to the national ftock, when compared with 
the mifery and famine implied — and which adually took place in confequence of pttffi- 
ing the price up fo enormoufly, by Monf. Necker’s meafures ? Would it not have 
been infinitely wifer never to have ftopped the trade, which I have proved to have been 
a trade of import ? — Never to have exprefled any folicitude ? — Never to have taken 
any public fteps, but to have let the demand and fupply quietly meet, without noifi; 
and without parade ? The confequ('ncc would have been, laving forty-five millions of 
the public money, and the lives of fume hundred thoufands, llarved by the high price 
that was creatcil, even without a fcarcity ; for I am firmly perfuaded, that if no public 
flep whatever had been taken, and the archbifliop of Sens’ edid never repealed, die 
price of wheat in no part of France would have feen, in 1789, fo high a rate as 30 
livres, inftcad of rifing to 50 and 57 livres. If there is any truth in thefe principles, 
what are we to think of the firft minificr hunting after a little popularity, and boafiing 


• At a moment when there was a great ftagnation in every fort of employment, a high price of brcaJ, 
iiillead of a moderate one, mull have deftroyed many ; there was no doubt of great numbers dying for 
want in every part of the kingdom. The people were reduced in fome places to cat bran and boiled grafi. 
journal dc r Alp Nat, tom. i. 
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ill his Mandrc, that the Kin{Ji allowed only bread of wheat and rye mixed to be ferved 
at his own table ? What were the conclufions to be looked for in the people, but that 
if fuch were th.e extremities to which France was reduced, all were in danger of death 
for want of bn ad. The confequence is palpable; a blind rage againft monopolizers, 
hanging bakers, feizing barges, and letting fire to magazines ; and the inevitable ef- 
feft of a hidden and enormous rife in the price, wherever fuch meafurcs are precipitated 
by tlie populace, who never arc truly adlive but in their own dellruction. It was the 
faiiu; fpiril that dilated the following paffage, in that Mmoirc inJlruSiify “ Les accaparc- 
mO'.s font la premiere canfc a laqucllc la mtdUlude aitribue la eberte des grains, fsf cn 
(ffet on fouvent cu lieu dc fc plaindre dc la cupidiic des fpccidatciirs I cannot read 
thefe lines, which are as untrue in fatt as erroneous in argument, without indignation. 
The njultitudc never liave to complain of fpecuhitors ; they are always greatly indebted 
to them. There is no fuch thing as monopolizing corn but to the benefit of the peo- 
ple f. And all the evils of the year 1789 w'ould have been prevented, if monopoli- 
zers, by raifing the price in the preceding autumn, and by lell'ening the confumption, 

♦ Tlii^ IS pretty much like liif^ rcudinjy a memoir to the National Afiemhly, wliich was read ()(fhd.)er 
2 d, in >Ahich the miniller fays thne uronU ih M'f.nJrc ne phis en phi^ rcxly.rtatwn i fi France ; mais II tji 

lie veiiler d celte prr/hibiiuti. On u fait placer dcs eortlorif tie troupes fur les f ontiers a ceite eJj'eiU Jour- 
nal des lUuts Gemrnux, lorn. v. p. hvery exprtlfiou ot this nature becoming public, tended to iu- 

liamc tbc ])co[ilc, and conlcqncnlly lu raife the pr.ee. 

;}; I am much iridined to bdieve, that no fi)it of monopoly ever was, or ever ran be injurious wilhoul 
the idhllaiu c of government ; aiitl that government never tends iu the leait to favour a monopoly without 
doing inhiiitc mifehief. We have heard in .Kugland of attempts to miuiopoli/.e hemp, allum, cotton, and 
man/ other articles : ill-concdved fpeculations, that always eudcil in the min of the fchemers, and even- 
tually did good, as T could llicw, if this were the proper place. But to monopoli/.e any article of coimnon 
and daily iupplv and confumption to a inifcliievous degree, is abiblutdy irnpuniblc : to buy large* qiianti- 
ti^s. at ibc dieapell fealon of the year, iu order to hoard and biing them out at the very dcarelt moment, 
is the Idea of a monopolizer or accapereur : this is, of all other tranfadions, the moll beneficial towardii an 
f qual fuoply. 'Bhe wheat which fuch a man buys i.; cheap, or he would not buy it with :i view to profit : 
What dues he do then ? He takes from the maiket a portion, when the fupply is large ; and he brings that 
portion to the maiket when the fupply is fmall ; and for doing this you hang him as an enemy. Wliy ? Bt* 
caufe lie has made a private profit, perliaps a very great one, by commg in between the fanner and the con- 
iiimer. What fliould induce him tocarryon bis bufinefr, except the clehrcof profit ? But the benefit of the pco- 
plcls exadly in proportion to the greatiiefsof that profit, fince it ai ifes directly from thclowpriccof com at one 
leafon, and the dearnefs of it at another. Molt clearly any trade which tends to level this inequality is advanta- 
geous in proportion asir effedsit. Bybuying great qiiaiilities when cheap, thepriceis raifed, and iheconfump- 
ti(,:iforccd tube inorefparing; thiscirciimllaiicccnnalonefavelhepeoplcfrom famine; if,whenthc cropisfcanly, 
the people confume plentifully iu autumn, they iiuift inevitably llarve in fummer ; and they certainly will con- 
lume plcnLifully if corn is clicap. Go>ernmcnt cannot Hep in and fay, you fhall now eat half a pound of 
bread only, that you may not by and by be put to half an ounce. Government cannot do this without 
treding granaries, wdilch we know, by the experience of all Europe, is a moil pernicious fyftem, and 
done at an txpcnce which, if laid out in premiums, encouraging cultivation, would convert deferts into 
fiuitfiil corn-fields. But private monopolizers can and do effed it; for by their purchafes in cheap 
months they raife the price, and exactly in that proportion lefl'en the confumption ; this is the great ob- 
jed, for nothing elfc can make a fiort crop hold out through the yean when once this is efi'eded, the 
people are fafe; they may pay very clear afterwards, but the corn will be forth-coming, and they will have it 
though at an high price. Bui reverfe the medal, and fuppofe no monopolizers ; in fuch a cafe, the chcap- 
uefs in autumn continuing, the free confumption would continue with it : and an undue portion being 
eaten in winter, the fummer would come without its fupply ; this was manifclUy the hillory of 1789 ; the 
p-.ople enraged at the idea of monopolizers, not at their real exiftence, (for the nation was ftarvlng for 
M'aiit of them,) hung the mifcrahle dealers, on the idea of their having done what they were utterly unable to 
do. Thus, with fuch a fyltein ot I’lnall farms as empty the whole crop into the markets in autumn, and 
make iiu refciTie for fummer, there is no puifible remedy, but many and great monopolizers, who are be- 
neficial 10 the public exadly in proportion to their profits. But in a country like England divided into 
large farm.s, fuch corn dealers are not equally wanted ; the farmers are rich enough to wait for their re- 
turnsj. and keep a due refervs in Hacks to be threlhed iu fummer ; the beft of all methods of keeping corn 
add tbc only one in which it receives no damage. 
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haJ divided the fupply more equally through the year. In a country like France, fub- 
divided mifehievoufly into little farms, the quantity of corn in the markets in autumn is 
always beyond the proportion referved for fupplying the relt of the year} of this evil, 
the heft remedy is, enlarging the fize of farms ; but when this docs not take place, the 
dealings of monopolizei's are the only refourcc. 'fhey buy when coin is cheap, in or- 
der to hoard it till it is dear ; this is their fpeculation, and it is precifely the condud 
that keeps the people from llarving ; all imaginable encouragomeiit Hiould be given to 
fuch merchants, w'hofc bufmefs anfwers every purpr-fe of public jfranancs, without any 
of the evils that are fure to flow from them*. It may eafily be conceived, that in a 
country where the people live almoll entirely on bread, and the blind p”oceedings of 
mobs are encouraged by arrets of parliaments, feconded by fuch blunders of govern- 
ment as I have dcf^cribed, and unaided by the beneficial cxillence of real monopolizers} 
It may eafily be conceived, T fay, that the fupply mull be irregular, and in many in- 
ffances infuflicient } it mull be iiifufricient, exaOly in proportion to the violence of the 
populace } and a very high price will be the unavoidable coni'equehce, whatever may 
be the quantity in the kingdom. In June and July 1789, the markets were not open- 
ed before troops arrived to proteft the farmers from having their corn feized } and the 
inagiflrates, to avoid infurrcdlions among the people, fet the allize too low upon corn, 
bread, and butcher’s meat } that is, they fixed the prices at which they were to be foL», 
which is a moft pernicious regulation. 'I'hc f armers, in confequence, refrained from going 
to market, in order to fell their wheat at home at the heft price they could get, which 
was of courfe much higher than the aflize of the markets. How well thefe principles, 
which fuch ample experience proves to be juft, are underftood in France, may be col- 
Icded from the cahiersy many of whom demand meafures which, if really purfued,^ 
would fpread abfolute famine through every province in the kingdom. It is demanded 
at one place, “ that as France is expofed to the rigours of famine, every farmer lliould 
be obliged to regifter his crop of every kind, gerbs, bottes, muids, &.c. } and alfo every 
month the quantity fold f.” Another requires, ** that export be feverely prohibited, 
as well as the circulation from province to province } and that importation be always 
allowed J.** A third §, “ that the fevered laws be paflTed againft monopolizers; a cir- 
cumftance which at prefent defolates the kingdom.” A fyftem of prohibition of ex- 
port is demanded by no lefs than twelve cahiers |). And fifteen demand the ereftion 
of public magazines^. Of all folecifms, none ever equalled Paris demanding that|he 
tranfport of corn from province to province lliould be prohibited. Such a requeft is 


• Well has It been obferved by a modern writer, Lorfque ks recohes manquent en quelque lieu d^un grand 
empirCfJts travaux du rejle tie fis pro vinces elant payes dune heureufe fecundite fuffifent a la ronjummation de la to* 
tatite. Sans foUicitude de la part du gouvernements fans magazins publics ^ par k feul ejfet d*une eomfnuMcation 
Hire facile on n’y connoit ni difette ni grande cherte, Theorie de Luxe^ tom. I. p. 5. 

+ Tier Eiat de Mendon- p. 36. t Paris, p. 43 . § Tier Kfatde Reims, art. 1 lo. 

II Nob.de ^efnoy, p. 24- Nob. deSt, ^intin, p. 9. Nob. de Luh\ p. 20. T. Etat de Reims, p. 20. 
T. Etas de Rouen, p. 43^ T. Etai de Dunkerque, p 15. T. Etat de Mets, p. 46. Cierge de Rouen, p. 24 . 
T. Elat de Rennes, p. 65, T. Etat de Falenciennes, p.12. Etat de Troyts, art. 96. T. Etat de Dour* 
don, art. 3. 

^ 1 haiic lately feen (January, 179a) In public print, the mention of a propofal of one of thcminiftera 
to cre 61 public magazines ; there wants nothing elfe to complete the fyilem of abfurdlty in relation to corn 
which hasinfefted that fine kingdom. Magazines can do nothing more than private accapercurs ; they can 
•only buy when corn is cheap, and fell when it is dear ; but they do this at fuch a vail expeace, and with 
fo little oeconomy, that if they do not take an equal advantage and profit with pVivate fpeculators, they 
muft demand an enormous tax to enable them to carry on their bufmefs ; and if they do take fuch profit, 
the people arc never the better for them. Mr. Symonds, in his paper on the public magazines of Itilvi 
haa^roved them to be every where nuifanccs. See Annals of Agriculture, vol. xiii. p. 299. &c. 
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really edyfying, by ofFerin.ij to the attention of the philofoj?iu'< d. obferver, mankind 
under a new feature, worthy of the knowledge and inteilig^^nce that ought to reign in 
the capital of a great empire ; and Monfieur Necker was exactly fuited to be minillcr 
in the corn department of fuch a city! — Fhe conclufions to be drawn from the whole 
bufinefs, are evident enough. I'hi.-reis but one policy which can fecurea fupply with 
entire fafetv to a kingdom fo populous and fo ill * cultivated as France, with fo large 
a portion of its territory under wooci and vines ; the jjolicy I mean is an entire and ab- 
folute liberty of export and import at all times, and at all prices, to be perhlted in with 
the fame unremitted firmnefs, that has not only refeued Tufeany from the jaws of pe- 
riodical famine^, but has given her eighteen years of plenty, without the intervention 
of a moment’s want. A great and important experiment ! and if it has anfwtred in 
liich a mountainous, and, in comparifon with France, a barren territory, though full 
of people, alTuredly it would fulfil every hope, in lo no! de and fertile a kingdom as 
France. But to fecur9 a regular and certain fupply, it is neccifary that the fanner be 
equally fecurc of a Ready and good price. 'I’he average price in France vibrates be- 
tween 18 and 22 livres aieptier of 24olbt. 1 made eiiquiries through many provinces 
in 1789, into the common price, as well as that of the moment, and found (reducing 
their meafures to thefeptier of a/jolb.) that the mean price in Champagne is 18 livres ; 
in Loraine lyf; in Alface 22 livres; in Franclie Comte 20 livres: in Bourgogne 18 
livres ; at Avignon, &c. 24 livres; at Paris, I believe, it may be calculated at 19 livres, 
—Perhaps the price, through the whole kingdom, would be found to be about 20 livres. 
Now, without entering into any analyfis of the fubjeef, or forming any comparifon 
with other countries, France ought to know, at lealt (he has dearly learned from ex- 
perience, that this is not a price fufficient to give fuch encouragement to the farmers 
as to fecure her a certainty of fupply : no nation can have enough without a furplus; 
and no furplus will ever be raifed, where there is not a free corn trade. — 'I’he objeft, 
therefore, of an abfolutely free export, is to fecure the home fupply. The mere pro- 
fit of felling com is no objetb ; it is lefs than none ; for the right ufe thereof is to feed 
your own people. But they cannot be fed, if the farmers have not encouragement to 
improve their agriculture ; and this encouragement muft be the certainty*of a good 


• The afTcrtion of the Marquis de Caflaux, “ that the free corn trade eflabliflied by Monf. Turgot, in- 
creafed the produAions of the agriculture of France as 150 to 100,” ( Heconde Suite de Confid. furies Meek, 
d^t Soc. p. iiq.) mutt he received with great caution. That of Monf. Millot, “ that the lands of the 
fame kingdom produced five times as much in Henry IV. ’s reign as they do at prefent,” is a very grofs 
error, irrcconcilcable with the leatt probability. Elem. de PHi/t. Gen. t. ii. p. 488. 

f Price of Wheat at Paris, or at Rofoy, for 146 years. 
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price. Experience has proved fufficiently, that 20 livres will not do. An abro- 
lute freedom of interior circulation is fo obvioufly neceflary, that to name il i? fufli- 
cient 

A great and decided encouragement to monopolizers f is as necelFary to the regular 
fupply, as tint feed fliould be Ibwn to procure a crop ; but roiping, in onler to load 
the markets in winter, and to ftarve the people in fumtner, can be remedied by no other 
perfon but an accapareiir. While luch men are therefore objects of public hatred ; 
while even l iws are in force againft them, (the moll prepoderous that can difgrace a 
people, fince they are made by the mouth, againfl the hand for lifting food to it,) no 
regular fupply can be looked for. — We may expeft to feefainitie periodical, in a king- 
dom ^^overned by the principles which mult take place, where the populace rule not 
by enlightened reprefentatives, but by the violence of their ignorant and unmanageable 
wdlls. Paris governs the National AflTembly ; and the mafs of the people, in great 
cities, are all alike abfolutely ignorant how they are fed; and whether tlie bread they 
eat be gathered like acorns from a tree, or rained from the clouds, they are well coir- 
vinced, that God Almighty fends the bread, and that they have the bed pollible right 
to cat it. The courts of London, aldermen and common councilmen, have, in every 
p(?riod, reafoned jud like the populace of Paris J. The prefent fydem of France, rela- 
tive to agriculture, is curious : 

To encourage inveftments in land,. 

L Tax it Three Htmdred Millions 

* The internal fliackles on the corn trade of France, arc fuch as will greatly impede the eftabliftimcnt 
of iliat perfed freedom which alone forms the proper legiilation for fiich a country. M. Turgot, in his 
Lett res fur ks Crains^ p. 126, notices a moll abfurd dutv at Bourdeaux, of zof per feptier on all wheat 
confiimed tlierc, or evtn dcpolitcd for foreign commerce,. a duty which ought to have prevented the remark 
of the author of Credit NationaL p. 222, who mentions, as an extraordinary fad, ‘‘ that at Touloufc there 
is a duty of I ’if. per feptier on grinding, yet bread is cheaper there than at. Bourdeaux.’^ Surely it would 
be fo ; it ought to he y. the feptier cheaper. 

f The word fpcculator, in various paifages of this chapter, would he as proper as monopolizer, they 
mean the fame thing as uccaparcur^ a man who buys corn with a view to felling it at a higher price ; what- 
cvtT term is ufed, the thing meant is every where underttood. 

I Aldermen, common councilmen, and mobs, arc coufillent when they talk nonfenfe; but philofophers 
are not fo eaftly to be pardoned ; when M. BAlrbe Rozicr declares, quela France rccolte amiee erdtnatre jrh 
du double plus de bled qu*elle n^esi confomme^ {Recucil de Memolres fur la Culture le Roitlffii^e du Chauvrs^ 8vo. 
1787. p. 5.j he wrote what has a direct tendency to iiifiame the people; for the conchilion they mud 
draw is, that an imrncnfe and incredible export is always going on. If France produces in a common year 
double her confumption, what becomes of the furplus? Where are the other 2*) millions of people that 
are ftd with French corn ? Where do the 78,000,000 of feptiers go that France has to fparc ; a quantity 
that would load all the Ihips poireHed by that kingdom above thirty iirnr.s to carry it. InlU-ad of the com- 
mon crop equalling two years eoiifampiiou, it certainly does not equal thirteen moiulis common confump* 
tion ; that is Inch a confumption as takes place at an average price. And all the difference of crops is, 
that confumption is moderate with a bad product, and plentiful with a good one. I'he failure of a crop 
in one province in a very fmall degree, which, under a good government, and entire liberty of trade, 
would not even be felt, will, under a fydem of reftridlions and prohibitions, raife the price through the 
whole kingdom enormoiifly ; and if mcafures arc taken to corrc6l it by government, they will convert ihlie 
high price into a famine. The author of Traite d^Kconomie Politique^ 8v*». -83, p. 3^4, docs not talk 

qmte fo greatly, when he fays a good crop will feed France a vtar and a half ; but pretty near it. 'Hie 
abfurdities that daily appear on tliia fubjeS are aftouifhiiig. In a work now publidiing. it is fard,' that* a 
moderate crop furaifhes England for three years, and a good one for five. Encyclnp^dle Methodiquc Econo-^ 
m/> pc. i. tom. i. p 7,. 'Fliis a flertion is copied from an Italian, Zanont deW AgrtcQltur'iy 1765, 
8vo. tom i. p. 10 ,, who took it verbatim from EJfaU fur divers Sujets Interrtjfans dt Politique et do Months 
8 vo. 176'). p. 210. it is thus that fuch nonfenfc becomes propagated, .when authors arc ooniciu to popy 
one aoothcri without knowledge or cuofidcration. 
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To enable the land to pay it, 

II. Prohibit the Export of Corn^ 

That cultivation may be rich and fpirited, 

111. Encourage fmall Farms. 

That cattle may be plentiful, 

IV. Forbid the Inclofure of Commons. 

And that the fupply of the markets may be, equal in fumnicr as in winter. 

V. Hang all Monopolizers. 

Such may be called the agricultural code of the new government of France ! 


Char. IV. Of the Commerce of France. 

AGRICULTURE, manufaQures, and commerce, uniting to form wliat may be 
properly termed the mafs of national induftry, arc fo intimately conneded in point of 
intereft, under the difpenfations of a wife political fyftem, that it is impoflible to treat 
amply of one of them, without perpetually recurring to the others. I feel, in the pro- 
grefs of my undertaking, the impoflibility of giving the reader a clear idea of all the 
interefts ot French agriculture, without inferting, at the fame time, fome details of 
manufadifres and commerce. The opportunities I poffeffed of gaining fome valuable 
intelligence, enable me to infert feveral accounts hitherto unpublifhed, which I be- 
lieve my commercial readers (fliould I have any fuch) will not be difplcafed to 
examine. 


Wood, 

Timber, 

Hoops, dee. 

Staves, 

Planks, 

Pitch and tar, 

Afltes, 

Soda and pot-afli. 
Kelp, 

Peat afiies for manure 
Grain, 

Millet and Canary, 


Imports into France in 1784. 

livi 

2x6,200 Flax -feed, 

1,866,800 Hops, 

92,100 Tallow loaves, 

628.500 Refufeof filk, 
2,4t2,coo Hemp, 

825,200 Hemp and flax thread, 
7,372,600 Thread of refufcfilk, 
3,873,900 Various wools, 

50,700 Spun ditto, 

665, roo Vigonia ditto, 

141.500 Flax, 

* 51,400 Silk raw. 


Mercery, thread, and boneteric, 
Woollen fluffs, 

Ditto filk, 

Bours d’ceft. 

Silk gauzes, 

Silk, handkerchiefs, 

S9k ribbons, 

Ribbons of wool. 

Thread ribbons, 

Ribbons of thread and wool, 
JLinen, flax and hcosp, mixcdi 
Z.incn of flax, 


ManufaQured Goods. 

335,500 Table linen, 

S 1 ,300 Linen called pfatU^, 

430,700 - •treilisf 

252,200 couth hemp, 

54i”'Oo Sail Cloth, 

215.900 Candles, 

374.400 Yellow wax, 

87,500 Cordage, 

1,406,100 HorCe-hair^ 

92,700 Raw hides, 

1,918,600' Diflilled waters and oils, 
418491700 Eflences, 


liv. 

612,600 

272.400 
1,133,400 

94,900 

4,3«5,30o 

2,091,100 

55,800 

25,925,000 

119.400 
259,^00 

i»io9,5<-o 

a9.582.700 


99,200 

<$ 02,100 

892.700 
432/>oo 

157.700 
50,300 

1,317,900 

99.000 

59.000 
2,805,400 

875.500 

126.500 
Drcib, 
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Drefles, ^ - - 

t 

liv. 

9 3,200 — — calves. 


Oil of grain. 

• 

248,300 -1 — hares and rabbits. 


Corks, 

- 

219,300 (^ill^, 

- 

• in plank, 

• 

97,100 Bed feathers. 


Skins, 

. 

87 ^,400^ Flog and wild boar hair. 


goats and kids, 

• 

148,400] Coaches, 

- 


EdtbUi, 


Almonds, 

• 

140,600 Various wines. 

• 

Butter, 

- 

fc 80,100 Dcfert wines, v 

- 

Salt beef. 

• 

1,7 16.4^0 


Salt pork. 

- 

181,60'^ 

hivejloch. 

Cheefe, 

- 

3,5 ^ 2,700 Cattle of all forts. 


I'mitB, 

- 

238^100. Oxen, 

- 

Lemons and oranges, &c. 

(in No. 

j Sheeps 


1 7, ,43,000;, 

- 

73i,coc HogSv 

- 

Sweetmeats, 


52,600 Cows and bulls. 

• 

Dried fruits and figs, 

• 

254,600 Calves, - 


Dried grapes. 

- 

a 

8 

1 

- 

Wheat, 

- 

5 347*900 Mules, 

*• 

Rye, 

- 

139.800 


Barley, 

i 

10 <,8oo 

Erngj, 

Oil of Olives, 


25,615,700 Liquorice juice. 

- 

Legumes, 

- 

55^,900 Gaul nuts. 

- 

Vermicelli, 

- 

i''7,2oc Madder, 


Salt, 

- 

j 13,8 co Roots of AHifery, 


Various edibles 

- 

9o,8co Saffranam, 


Beer, 

- 

383,500 iShumac, 

.. 

Brandy of wine. 

- 

1,151,90c ‘furnfolc. 


corn, 

- 

1,086,900 Tobacco leaf. 


Liqueurs and lemon juice. 

- 

62,900 



liv. 

115,200 

78,600 

143.900 
81,700 

148,400 

785.900 


684,900 

562,200 


31,800 

i» 3 S 5 «®oo 

1,087,000 

276,100 

1,264,800 

89,300 

248,400 


67,500 

iJiSiOoo 

476,600 

226^300 

578,700 

75.200 

87,600 

5 i 993 iioo 


Various woods, 

Plank, 

Pitch and tar, 

Common alhes^ 

Charcoal^ 

Coals^ 

Grains, 

Colt feed, 

Garden-feeds, 

Plax-fced, 

Pours of filk, 

Memp, - • 

Thread of flax and hemp. 
Wool, 

Silk, 

Boneterie of thread, &c. 

— iilofel, « 

Woollen llockingfi, 
Woollen capa, • 

Boticterie of fllk, 

Hats, 

Boneterie of hair and woo!, 
Silk laces, 


Exports the fame 7 ear. 

89,60c Laces of thread and fllk, 

66,30c 'Voollen cloth, 

255,701 Various fluffs, 

152,00c WooUen fluffs, 

70,600 Stuffs of thread and wool, 
410,000 hair, 

148.900 hairandwool, 

1 44.900 rich in gold, 

7^,700 Silk fluffs, 

248.900 Stuffs mixed with fllk, 

94,700 Silk gauzes, 

47.200 Thread and fllk gauzes, 

143,400 Thread and cotton handkerchiefs, 

1,576,500 Silk haiiderchiefs, 

2,657,(fcc Silk ribbons, 
i75fioc Linen of flax and hemp mixed, 

83,400 flav, 

365,500 fine, 

4i3«ioo Cambric and linen, 

3sJ7ff >00 Linen of thread and cotton^ 

86.200 fiamoifes, 

910,3001 hemp, 

2,5891^(0 1 Caudles, « 


4 iS>ioo 

122.300 
7»49>i3oc> 

109.300 
3 >^i 5*700 

635.600 

649.600 
5,45*>ooo 

209.000 
405*800 

1 1 8.000 
1*23**900 

12,427,200 

2>727f8oo 

346.300 

o.»73.*oo 

291^400 

1,047,^ 

J44»3oo 

78*700 

Wv, 
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liv. 

Wax, « 

449,800 

Wax candles, *« 

90,490 

Woollen blankets, 

129,800 

Raw leathers. 

96,300 

Prepared leathers. 

304,500 

Leather curried, 

137,700 

p— tanned. 

698,100 

riiflilltd water and oils 

167,500 

Gloves of Skins, 

^3,900 

— Grenoble, 

491,700 

Drefles, ^ r 

131,100 

Oil of grains, 

368,100 

Cork, 

65 "*^0 

in plank, 

1 10,000 

Cabinet ware, 

65,700 

Willow w^are, « - • 

54,800 

Cole feed cakes. 

54"* 6co 

Parchment, 

76,100 

Perfumery* 

196,100 

Various iltins. 

123,5001 

Skins of goals and kids, 

156,800! 

• calves prepared, 

i| 48 , 6 co 

fheep dil* 

312,500 

■ — caliTS curried, 

-C. 57 i»*oo 

— — flicep a id calves tanned, 

256,000 

Feathers prepared, 

54,600 

Soap, 


Various edibles. 

49, 100 

Almonds, 

450,800 

Butter, 

11 ,400 

Salt meat. 

1 2 1 ,400 

Flour, - 

1,271,50c 

Clicefe, 

Ji^.4,100 

Various fruits, 

271,00^ 


Raw ditto^ « 

IlV* 

131,500 

Dried ditto. 

69,600 

Prunes dried, « ^ 

79^9100 

Grapes, 

324 >*co 

Wheat, 

2,608,3:0 

Rye, 

239,400 

Meflin and Mai/.e, 

S^>loo 

Indian corn. 

633,100 

Barley, 

321,100 

Legumes, 

558,600 

Oil of Olives, 

1,346,100 

Foney, 

361,800 

Eggs, 

Salt, 


2,189,800 

Wine braiuP% 

1 1,035,200 

Cor. 'itlo 

1,045,500 

Liqueurs, 

205,300 

Wines, 

6,807,900 

Wines of Boiirdcaux, 

16,150,900 

Vinegar, 

124,400 

Cattle, 

108,600 

Oxen (No. 7659), 

1,088,200 

Sheep (No. 104,990), 

1,017,200 

Plogs, 

965,800 

Cows and bulls, 

227,000 

Horfes, 

455>7oo 

Mules, 

1,509,000 

SafiVoo, 

239,200 

O'l ot teix b, 

46,000 

1 w.ebinth, 

128,400 

Verdigrife, 

266,300 

Tobacco leaf, 

4 ili >400 

lappe, 

653,100 


If, B, The provinces of Lonune, Alface, and the three biflioprics, are not included in 
this account, nor any export or import to or from the Weft Indies. 

Total export, - - 307,151,700 livres. 

- import, • - 371,365,000 


Balance, 


35,786,700=^^.1,565,668 fterling. 


Imports into France in 1787 . 


Steel from Holland^ Switzerland, and 
Germany, 

Copper, 

Tin from England, 

Iron from Sweden and Germany, 

Brafs from ditto. 

Lead from England and the Hanfeatic 
towns, 

£;eel manufaftures from Germany and 
' 'England, 


llv. 

Coals from England, Flanders, and 
b 6 2,000 Tufeany, 

7,2i7,cco Woods from the Baltic, 

885.000 [Woods feuiUard (st menin^ 

8.469.000 ?Cork from Spain, 

1, 1 75,000 [pitch and tar, 

lAlhes, foda, and pot^aih, 

2.242.000 Yellow wax. 

Garden feeds, flax, and millet, 

4.927.000 Madder and roots of Allifary, 


liv. 

5,40^,000 

262.000 

5.762.000 

2.260.000 

1.115.000 

962.000 
Wheat, 
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Wheat, 

Rice, 

Bailey, 

I.ecjnmcs, 

Fruita, 

Butter, 

Salt beef and pork, 
L'liecfe, 

Oil of Olives, 

Brandy of corn, 

— of wine, 

Wines, 

Beer, 

0\'.‘n, fheep, av.d h.>g8, 
Horfes and mules. 

Raw hides, 

Skins not prepared^ 


liv, 

8.1 16.000 
2 ,0.|0,000 

375.000 

945.000 

3 .060.000 

2^507^000 

2.960.000 

4.522.000 
16,64^,000 

1 .874.000 

3,7^5 »ooo 

1.489.000 

469.000 
6,646 .0 

2.911.000 
2>707»ooo 
!, 180,000 


liv. 

Goat’s hair from Levant, - 1,137/500 

B iftles of hogs and wild boars, - 275,000 

Tallow, - - - 3,iii,fOD 

Raw wool, - • - 20^884,000 

Woollen ftuffs, ^ - 4,325,000 

Raw filk, - - 28,266.000 

Silk manufafturce, - - 4,154,000 

Flax, - - 6,05^000 

Linens of flax, - - i ^955>Oob 

Hemp, - ' - 5,040,000 

Linen of hemp, - - 6,544,000 

Cotton from the Brazils, the Levant, and 
Naples, .... 16,^94,000 


Naples, .... 16,^94,000 

[ Cotton manufafturcs, - - 13,448,000 

Tobacco, - - 14,142,000 

>rugs, fpices, glafs, pottery, books, fea- 
thers, &c. &c. 61,820,000 


Exports in the fame Tear* 


liv. 

Timber and wood of all forts, - 166,000 

Pilch and Tar, - - 317,100 

A Ihes for manure, - - 59*4°*^ 

( harcoal, ... 31.300 

Vetch hay, - - 12,000 • 

Garden feeds, flax-feed. See. - 988,5001 

G I cafe, - - .300 1 

Hop''., - - - |r 

"J’allow-loaves, ... 145,600 

C-ocoon filk refufe, - - 4^,500 j 

'Threads of all forts, - 241,800 

Hemp, - - - 1 17,100 I 

\V\)ol, raw, and fpiin, - 4»57^»'»^^5 1 

Flax, - - - 22,80:; j 

Rabbits* wool, - - 10,400 

Milk, - - - 628,000 

Starch, ... 32,200 | 

Candles, - T 41,900* 

Hoifes, - - - 4 4., 100 , 

Wax, - • 307,80c I 

Cordage, ... 268,000 j 

Tanned leather, - - 4,480,300 ! 

Raw leather, - - i6,oco i 

I) ill filed waters and oils, - 162,500! 

Fi^^eon's dung, - - *j>OQO j 

Spirit of wine, ... 144, 7C0 

Iffences, ... jpcco 

Staves, - - 22,800 

Gloves, - - - 428,900 

Liiifccd-oil, - - 174,800 

Corks, - - - 139,00c 

CoIc-feed-oiT takes - - 4.49,500 

Shee, roebuck, and calve-lkiiis tanned, 2,705,200 
Feathers for beds, ^ - - 51,100 

Soap, • * , - - ^^7,52,800 

Almonds, • - 1150,500 


Butter, . ^ 

Salted meat, 

Preferved fruits, 

Cor-i of all forts, except hereafter 
. named, ... 

I Wheat, 

Legumes, 

Olive" 

Honey, . . • 

Etcg., - , - 

Sait, •* “ 

I Poultry, 

I Cyder, - - . 

j Brandy of wine (i 14,044 muids,) 
Liqueurs. 

Wines in ' eneral ( 159,222 muids,) 

I Bourd inx (201,246 muids,) 

Vin de hqueurs, 

V inegar. 

Oxen, hogs. Ihcep, 5cc. . - 
^^uIcF., horfes. aTcs, 

Juice of Itn ons, 

liquorice, 

Liquorice 

Saffron, 

Roots of Allifary, 

Salt of tartar 

Shumac, - - 

Terebinth, - . « 

Turnfole, - • • 

Vrrdigrife, ... 
Cloth, . - . . 

Woollen fluffs. 

Cotton, linen, cambric, flee. 

Of this cambric, 5,230,000 Ut. 


liv. 

88,600 

487,700 

1,518,600 

^,165,600 

6 , 5 ! 9 p 9 ^ 

949,200 

i»73*f40o 

644.600 
99,800 

2,332,500 

35^700 

17.500 
14,455,600 

234,000 

8.558.200 
t7»7i8,ioo 

1 0.000 
130,900 

5.074.200 
L453.7CK> 

60.000 

35.500 

24.600 
214,909 

1,500 
14^900 
1 0,200 
33>iop 
12,200 
512400 

5,615,800 
19, <592^00 
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Total exportr> including the articles not here minnted, 349,72^^400 lir< 
import!!, - - - - 310,184,000 


Balance, - - 39,^41,100 ^-1,729,936 ftcrllng. 

ExM.AHATiOK..*~The Contraband trade of export and iinpoit lias been calculated, and the true balance 
found to be about 25,000,000 liv. ( 1,093,731:1.,) the provinces of Loraine, Alface, 
the tliree biihopiics, and the Weit-Iiidics, nut included. 


Obfervations. 

'J he preceding accounts of the trade of France, for thefe two years, are correft in 
all probability in the articles noted ; but that they are imperfeft there is great reafon to 
believe. In 1 787 there is an import of raw metals to the amount of above twenty mil- 
lions : but in the account of 1784 there is no fuch article in the lift, which is plainly an 
omiftion. And ihpugh, coals arc among the exports in 1 784, there are none it) the im- 
ports, which is another omiftion. In the manufadured articles alfu are various omif- 
fions, not eafily to be accounted for, though the treaty of commerce explains fome arti- 
cles, as that of cotton manufactures, &c. : the idea to I)e formed of the exports and im- 
ports of France Ihould be. gathered from an union of the two, rather than from either 
of them fepamte. No idea, thus to be gained or acquired by any other combinations, 
will allow for one moment the poITibility of a balance of commerce of 70,000,000 livres, 
(3,062, cool.) in favour of France, which Monf. Necker has calculated it to be, in his 
book, iJc I' Jidminift ration dcs Ftnances^ and which calculation the Marquis de Caflaux, 
in his Mtchanifm des Societal has refuted in an unanfwerable manner. It will be cu- 
rious to examine what is the amount of the imports of the produce of land, minerals 
excluded. 


In 1784 the imports of the produce of 

In 1 787 the fame articles 

arc, 

land amounted to, 

liv. 

Wool, 

liv. 

20,884,000 

.Wool, 

25,925,000 

29,582,70c 

Silk, 

28,266,000 

Silk, 

Hemp and flax. 

1 1,096,000 

Hemp and flax. 

5,494,800 

Oil, 

16,645,000 

•Oil, - . 

2 S> 6 « 5 > 7 oo 

Live ftock. 

29,079,000 

Live ftock and its produce. 

18,398,400 

Coni, 

1 1,476,000 

Corn, 

51651, 500 

Tobacco, 

14,142,000 

Sundries, 

24,860,700 

Sundries, 

24,206,000 


»3Si5S8,8oo 


*55»794»oo^ 


She may be fald, therefore, to import in a common year about 145,000,000 livres 
(6,343,7501.) of agricultural produds: and thefe imports are a ftriking proof, that I 
was not wide of the truth when I condemned fo feverely the rural oeeonomy of France 
in almoft every particular, the culture of vines alone excepted. For the country, of all 
Europe, the belt adapted by nature to the production of wool, to import fo immenfely, 
ftiews how wretchedly they are underftocked with Iheep ; and how much tbeir.agriculr 
ture fufters for want of the fold of thefe five or fix millions, in which they are deficient 
even for their own demand. The import of fuch great quantities of other forts of live 
ftpek alfo fpeaks the &me language. Their huibanary b weak and bnguilhing in every 

pan 
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part of the kingdom, for want of larger Aocks of cattle, and the national demands can- 
not be fupplied. In this trade of live ftocl? there is, however, one circiunftance which does 
the higbeft honour to the good fenfe and pciicy of the old French government ; for 
though wool was fo much wanted for their fdbrics, and many meafures were taken for 
increafmg Iheep and improving the breed, yet was there no prohibition on the export 
either of live Iheep or wool, nor any duty farther than for afeertaining the amount. It 
appears that they exported above 100,000 flieep annually ; and this policy they em- 
braced, not for want of experience of any other (for the export was prohibited for many 
years,) but finding it a difeouragement to the breed, they laid the trade open, and the 
lame plan has been continued ever fince j by this fyftem they are fure that the price is as 
high in France as amongft her neighbours, and conlcquently that there is all the encou- 
ragement to breed which fuch equality of price can give. The export of woollen manufac- 
ture in 1784, amounts to 24,795,800 livres, or not equal to the import of raw wool. On 
the general account, thercfore,France does not fupplyherfelf; and the treaty of commerce 
having introduced many Englifii woollen ftufls, Ihe is at prefent further removed from 
that fupply. Confidering the climate, foil, and population of the kingdom, this date 
of her woollen trade certainly indicates a moft grofs negleft For want of having im^ 
proved the breed of her Iheep, her wools are very bad, and Ihe is obliged to import, at a 
heavy expence, other wools, fome of which are by no means good} and thus her msinu- 
fa£fures are under a heavy difadvantage, on account of the low date of agriculture. The 
Aeps Ihe has taken to improve her wools, by giving penfions to academicians, and order- 
ing experiments of enquiry upon obvious points, are not the means of improvement. 
An Englilh cultivator, at the head of a Iheep farm of three or four thoufand acres, as I 
obYerved above, would, in a few years, do more for their wools than all the academicians 
and philofophers will effect in ten centuries. 

Bayonne.— Trade here is various, the chief articles are the Spanifli commerce, the 
Newfoundland fifhery, and the coafting trade to Breft, Nantes, Havre, Dunkirk, &c. 
they have kn export of wine and Hour, and they manufacture a good deal of table linen. 
They build merchant (hips, and the Ung has two frigates on the Aocks here under 
Aated roofs. Of a merchantman, the workmanfhip alone amounts to about 15 livres a 
ton. They reckon two thoufand Tailors and filhermen, including the bafque men, about 
fixty Aiips of different fizes, belong to the place, eight of which are in the American 
trade, feventeen in the Newfoundland fiAiery, of from eighty to one hundred tons ave- 
rage, but fome much larger; the reA in the Spanilh, Mediterranean, and coaAing trades. 
Seamen here are paid in the Newfoundland fifhery 36 liv. a month wages, and one- 
quintal in five of all the fifii caught. To Dunkirk 27 liv, to Nantes 45 liv. per voyage ; 
to the coaA of Guinea 50 liv. per month ; to BoAon and Philadelphia 50 liv. to St. Se- , 
baAian 24 li^. the voyage ; to Bilboa 36 liv. to St. Andero 40 liv. to Colonia and Ferrol 
46 liv. to LiA)on and Cadiz 30 liv. a-month, and for three months certain. 

Bourdeaux. — All the world knows that an immenfe commerce is carried on at this 
city ; every part of it exhibits to the traveller's eye unequivocal proofs that it is great ; 
theihips that lye in the river are always too numerous to count eafily; Iguefsthereare 
at prefent between three and four hundred, befides fmall craft and barges ; at fome fea* 
Tons they amount to one thoufand or fifteen hundred, as I w'as afl'ured, but know not the 
truth of ‘it } I rather queAion i^ as it docs not feem abfolutcly to agree with another ac- 
count, which makes the number of Aiips that enter the harbour ten on an average every 
day ; or, as afferted by others, three thoufand in a year. It may be fufEcient to fay, at 
prefent, that here are every fign of a great and fiourifiiing trade } crouds of men all esi-. 
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ployed, buiy, and aftive ; and the river much wider than the Thames at London, am- 
mated with fo much commercial motion, will leave no one in doubt. 

Ship-building is a confiderable article of their trade ; they have built fixty Ihips here 
in one year; a Angle builder has had eight of his own on the flocks at a time; at prefent 
they reckon the number on an average from twenty to thirty ; the greater number was 
towards ihc termination of the war, a fpeculation on the effeft of peace ; there are fixty 
builders who are regiftered after undergoing an examination by an officer of the royal 
navy ; tht'y reckon from two to three thoufand fhip- carpenters, but including the river 
Garonne for many leagues ; alfo fifteen hundred failors, including thofe carpenters ; the 
expence of building rifes to 5I. a ton, for the hulk, maiks, and boats ; the rigging and 
all other articles about 4I. more ; thirty-three men, officers and boys included, are efli- 
mated the crew for a veffcl of 400 tons, eight men for one of 100 tons, and fo on in 
proportion ; they are paid alt by the month from 30 to 36 liv. fome few 40 liv. carpen- 
ters 40 to a day, and fome 3 liv. 'I here are private mip-owners, whofe whole trade 
confifts in the poffeifion of their veffels, which they navigate on freight for the mer- 
chants ; they have a calculation, that (hips laft one with another twelve years, which 
would make the number poflefled by the town three hundred, built by themfelves 5 
a number 1 fhould apprehend under the truth ; the Bretons and Dutch build alfo for 
them. 

Ships of a larger burthen than feven hundred tons cannot come up to the town but in 
fpring tides. 

The export of wine alone is reckoned to amount to eighty thoufand tons, befides which 
brandy mufl be an immenfe article. 

Havre de Grace. — There is not only an immenfe commerce carried on here, but 
it is on a rapid increafe ; there is no doubt of itii being the fourth town in France for 
trade. The harbour is a foreft of malls ; they fay, a 50 gun lliip can enter, I fuppofe 
without her guns. They have fome very large merchantmen in the Guinea trade of 
5 or 600 tons, but by far their greateft commerce is to the "Wefl-lndia fugar iilands; 
they were once confiderable in the filhcries, but not at prefent. Situation mufl of ne- 
ceflity give them a great coafling trade, for as flips of burthen cannot go up to Rouen, 
this place is the emporium for that town, for Paris, and all the navigation of the Seine, 
which is very great. 

Sailors are paid 40 liv. a month. 

There are thirty Guincameu belonging to the town, from 350 to 700 tons ; one hun- 
dred and twenty Weft indiamen ; one hundred coafling trade ; moft of them are 
built at Havre. The mere building a flip of 300 tons is 30,000 livres, but fitted out 
60,000 livre?. 

The increafe of the commerce of Havre has been very great in twenty-five years, the 
expreffion ufed was, that every crown has become a buis, and not gained by rivalling 
other places, but an increafe nationally, and yet they confider themfelves as having fuf- 
fered very confiderably by the regulations of the Marecbal de Cafiries, in relation to the 
colonies; his permitting foreigners to ferve them with fait provifions, lumber, &c. open- 
ed an immenfe door to fmuggUng manufa&ures in, and fugar out, which France feels 
feverely. 

Honfleur. — The bafon full of flips, and as large as thofe at Havre,I faw fome of at 
leaft 600 tons. 

Cherbourg. — Sailors 36 liv. to 40 liv. a month. 

* St. Brieux. — The flips belonging to this little port are generally of 200 tons, em- 
ployed in the Newfoundland fifleries, carrying fixty men of all forts, who are paid 

not 
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not by ffiares, but wages by the voyage ; feanien two hundred livrcs, to two hundred 
and fifty livres, and fome to five hundred livres. 

NANTts. — The accounts I received here.of the trade of this place, made the number 
o '^ ftrips in the fugar trad.? one hundred and twenty, which import to the amount of about 
thirty two millions, twenty are in the flave trade ; thefe are by far the greateft articles 
of their commerce j they have an export of com, which is confiderable from the pro- 
^hces waihed by the Loire, and are not without ininotcries, but vaflly inferior to thofe 
of the Garonne. Wines and brandy are great articles, and manufadfures even from 
Switzerland, particularly printed linens and cottons, in imitation of Indian, which the 
Swil’s make cheaper than the French fabrics of the fame kind, yet they ?re brought quite 
acrofs France ; they export fome of the linens of Bretagne, but not at all c impared with 
St. Maloes, which has been much longer efiablilhcd in that bufinefs. To the Ainerican 
States they have no trade, or next to none. I aiked if Buurdeaux had it ? No. M<ir> 
feilles? No. Havre? No. Where then is it? Tout en Angletfsrre.^ 

The accounts they give here of the trade to the Sugar iflands is, that Bourdeaus 
has twice as much of it as Nantes, and Elavre to the amount of twenty-five millions, thas 
will make it. 


Bourdeaux, 

Nantes, 

Havre, 


Marfeilles, 


liV. 

6o,cco,ooo 

30,000,000 

25,^00,000 


1 15.000. 000 
50,000,000 

165.000. 000 


But at Havre they talk of 1 20. 


And the proportion of Ihips, 
Buurdeaux, 

240 

Nantes, 

120 

Havre, 

100 


460 

Marfeilles, 

140 


600 


The whole commerce of thefe ifles they calculate at 560 millions liv. by which I fup# 
pofc they mean exports, imports, navigation, profit, &c. &c. 

The trade of Nantes is not at prefent fo great as it v'as before the American war; thirty 
fliips have been building here at once, but never half that number now ; the decline 
they think has been much owing to the Marilhal de Caftiie.^^ regulation.s, tidniittiDg the 
North Americans into the Sugar Iflands, by which means the navigation of much fugar 
was loft to France, and foreign fabrics introduced by the fame channel. 'The 40 livres 
a ton given by government to all fhips that carry flaves from Africa to the Stigar tilands, 
and return home with fugars, and which I urged as a great favour aiuf attention- in go. 
vernment, they contended was juft tlte contrary to a favour ; it is not near cquril to wfiat 
was at the fame time taken away ; that of favouring all cargoes of fugar in. (hips under 
that defeription, with paying only half the duties, ioftead of 5 per cent., and which 
equalled 60 liv. per ton inftead of 46. 

A fhipof 300 tons in the fugar trade thirty hands, but not more than fixteett or eigh* 
teen good ones, beatufe of the law which forces a certain proportiem of new hands every 
voyage. 

Weft-India eftates in general render to t'leir owners at Nantes to per cent, on the 
capital fo invefted. 

They afiert, that if the Eaft-India trade was laid open, numbers here would engage io 
it. Tnere is a fiiip of 1 250 tons now at Patnboo^ idle for want of employ. 


A cir. 
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A ctrcumllance in (hip building defcrvcs attention. It was remarked in convcrfation, 
that many Spanifti Ihips laft incomparably longer than any other ; that this is owing to 
niaftic being laid on under the copper bottom. Monf. Epivent, a confidcrable merchant 
here, has tried it and with the greateil fuccefs ; copper bottoms ail with copper bolts in* 
ftead of iron ones. 

Building a ihip of 300 tons, 30 to 35,000 livres; ten now building. 

L’ORiENT.-*-£very thing 1 faw in this port fpoke the decienfion of the Indian com* 
merce, the magazines and warehoufes of the company are immenfe, and form a fpe£tacle 
of which I had feen nothing of the kind equal, but the trade is evidently dead, yet they 
talk of the company polTefling ten Ihips from 600 to 900 tons, and they even fay, that 
five have gone tltis year to India and China. In 1774,5,6, it was great, amounting 
to fixty millions a year. What aftivity there is at this port at prefent, is owing to its 
royal dock for building fome men of war. It is the port at which the farmers general 
import their American tobacco, the contrad of which was for 25,000 hoglheads, but 
dwindled to 17,000.’ 

Marseii.i.es.— I found here as at the other great ports of France, that the commerce 
with North America is nothing, not to a greater amount than a million of livres a year. 
The great trade is that of the Levant. 

I was informed here, that the great plantation of Monf. Galifet, in St. Domingo, has 
1 800 negroes on it, and that each negroc in general in the iflanJ produces grofs 660 
liv. feeding himfelfbefidcs. 

Wages of feamen 33 to 40 liv. a month ; in the Mediterranean 32, America 40 liv. 
A fliip of 200 tons building here colls for timber only 25,000 liv. of 300 tons 40,000 
liv. of 400 tons 75,000 liv., the wood is from 50 to 79/! per cubical foot j fitting out af- 
terwards for fea, colls nearly the fame. 


Weji India Trade, 

The following is the Hate of the trade in 1775, as given by Monfieur I’Abbe Raynal. 


Produfls exported to France of St. Domingo, Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Cayenne. 

1 

Value. 

Re txpoiTcd 
from France. 

Value of re- 
export. 

Sugar, 

Coffee, 

Indigo, 

Cacao, 

Rocon, 

Cotton, 

Hides, 

Cari'et, 

Canefice, - . ' 

Wood, 

Sundries, 

fevereF]^. 

Hun Ft. i. 
leall 600 tons. 

Cherbourg 
* iSt. Brieux.--’__ 

liv. 

166,353,834 

61,991,699 

2,067,498 

1,502,027 

352,216 

3*407,157 

16,123 

8,912 

206,916 

9,441,900 

j 

liv. 

61,149,381 
29,42 1,099 

> 7 . 573*733 

>»o 93»419 

220,369 

11,017,892 

180,078 

89,120 

55.752 

922,222 

1,352,148 

2,600,000 

1 

lb. 

104,099,866 
52,058,246 
j» >30,638 

794.275 

> 5 . 3.>78 
102,01 1 
568 

ICO 

120,759 

4,180,280 

liv. 

38.703,720 

23.757.464 

9,610,423 

555.992 

95.838 

255.127 

5 . 1>2 

1,000 

32,604 

4 oB ,355 

> 25 * 375 . 2 >J 

1 

1 

i 

73.425,535 
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Ships that carried on Trade the fame Tear. 

Ship!*. Ships. 

Dunkerque - • 1 3 j La Rochelle, - - 24 

Le Havre, - g 5 Bourdeaux, - 220 

Honflcur, - . 4 Bayonne, - - 9 ■ 

St. Malo, - - - 13 Marfeille, - - 71 

Nantes, - - - 112 — 

I 562 

In 1786, the imports from thefe colonies into France were, 

ItV. 

St. Domingo, * • 131,481,000 

Martinique, - 23,9^8,000 

Guadaloupe, - - 14,360,000 

Cayenne, - - 91 9,000 

Tobago, - - - 4,113,000 

St. Lucie, nothing diredly. 

174,831,000 


Of thefe,— Sugar, 174,222,0001b. — Coffee, 66,23,1 ,ooolb.^ — Cotton, 7»595»*^®o^t>. 

The navigation in 569 ihips, of 162,31 1 tons, ofwhich Bourdeauitf employs 246 ihips 
of 75,285 tons. 

lb. 

In 1786 the import of raw fugar was greater than in 1784, by 8,475,000 
Of white fugar, by - - - - 17,155,000 

Of cotton, by - - - - 2,740,000 

Cotton has been incrcadng in demand by foreigners, who took in 1785, more by 
i,495,ooolb. than in 1784; and in 1786 more by 1,798,0001b. than in 1785. 

In i784,France fent to Africa 72 Ihips of 15,198 tons. In 1785, the number 102 fliips 
of 36,429 tons, and in 1786, flie employed.’i5i fliips of 65,521 tons, the cargoes worth 
22,748,000 liv.of which navigation Nantes poffcffed 42 fliips ; the cargpc confifled of 

iiv. liv. 

Arms, - - 6i7,ooo[ Cowric-fliells,. - 1.250,00:; 

Pitch Sind tar, - 82,000 Coral,. - 265,000 

Cafes, . - - 78,000 Cordage and fails, * 3 57 >000 

Salt meat, &c. - 677,000 Cutlery, - - 132,000 


♦ Total In I7S4 was 139,000,000 liv. What can Mooficur Eegoueu, of Havre, menn by raifmg this to 
2:30,coo^ooo?— tSoo flifp6.^*-i200 (htps ^,ooo ftamcn ? and I do not know what other extravagances. 

Precis fur P Importance ttes Colonies, fcvo. 179c. p, 5, 5, &c. Another writer Hales, b" 00 large ihips, 500 
fmall ones, ana value 240 millions! Opinion de Moi^eur BRn. p. 7; How thefd calculations are made, I do 
not conceive. 

f Bourdeaux 1 take to be. a place of greater and richer trade than any provincial town in. the Britifh do- 
minions. Ourgreattd.are, 

Tons. Seamen. Tons. Seamen. Tons. . Seamen. 

Newcaftle, which in Whitehaven, - 53,000 • 4,000 Briftol, 33,000 - 4,070 

j>767 poilelTed of Sunderland, 531000.-3,300 Yarmouth, 32/>oo - 

(hipping, . 105,000- 5.35;o Whitby, - 46,000 - 4,? 00 Lynn, - 16,000 . 

Liverpool, - 72,000 - io,oc6 I Hull, - 46,000 • {Dublin, - 14,000. 

Copper . 
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Copper, 

Woollen cloths, 
Brandies, 

Stuffs of all forts. 

Flour 

Iron, 

Oil of olives, 

Legumes, 

Liqueurs, 


43 1 ,oooi Handkerchiefs, 

393.000 Raftres, 

1,289,000 Beads, &c. 

566,006 Rice, 

186.000 French linens, 

446.000 Foreign ditto, 

41,000 Bourdeaux wines, 

415.000 Other wines, 
1 - 00,000 


73.5.000 

514.000 

123.000 

257.000 

2.205.000 

8.865.000 
655)000 

1 14.000 


The returns tp France in fix fhips of 1180 tons, brought 355,0001b. of gum Senega, 
37,ooolb. of elephant’s teeth, both worth 1,173,000 livres. 

But the flave trade on French bottoms did not increafe with the increafe of the Afri- 
can trade in general. 

In 1784, ^aves fold in the ides, — — a5jti6 

1785, ditto, — — —• — i 7.»47 

1786, ditto, — — — — 26, 00 

But as the produce increafed, there feems reafon to think, that foreigners partook of 
this trade. 

Thefe in French bottoms, the total numbers mud be much more confiderablc, as ap- 
pears from the following table of St. Domingo only: 



Years. No Nttrrocs 
fo)d. 




Coffee fold. 


>783 

9.370 

*5.650,000 

1784 

2;.,025 

43,602,000 

1785 

21,762 

43.634.000 

1786 

27,648 

54,420,000 

1787 

30.839 

60,563,000 

1788 

29,500 

61,936,000 


lb. 

447573 »^^o 
52,885, ,00 

57.368.000 

52.180.000 

70.003.000 
68,15 1,000 


It deferves obfervation, that while the quantity almod trebled in five years, the price 
rofe continually. 

Price per lb. in 1783, — 15/^ Price per lb. in 1786, — mf. 

1784, — 17/1 , 1787, 2(>f. 

1785, — 20/: 1788, •— 27/ 

Exports from Frattce to thefe IJles in 1786. 


To St. Domingo - - . 

Martinique, 

Guadaloupe, - . . - 

Cayenne t. - - - - - 
Tobago, 

St. Lucie, notliing direQly, 


44.722.000 liv. 

1 2.109.000 
6,274,000 

- 578,000 

- 658,000 


64,341,000 


* Minunrt Envnyi U i8 fuin 1 790, au Ctmite des Rapports, par M. de la Luzerne, Muifire & Stc. 
*d'£ut, 4to p 70. 

t In I 7/7> 600,0*0 livreip* 

5 Confining 
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Coufilling of 


livres. 

Confiftmg of 

llvreft. 

Salted beef. 


1,264,000 

Mullins, French, foreign. 

and 

Stockings and caps. 

m 

722,000 

Indian, 

- 789,000 

Hats, &c. 

m 

1 ,676,000 

•Mercery and clinqualerie 

1 ,028,000 

Cordage and fails, 

« 

2,667,000 

Furniture, 

374,000 

Silk lace. 


791,000 

Sundries, 

- 804,000 

Woolkn clothr, 


602,000 

Shoes, - - - 

- 1,248,000 

StuiFs of all forts. 

m 

1 ,442,000 

Soap, ... 

- 1,402,000 

Brandy, 

m 

467,000 

Tallow and candles. 

- 1,420,000 

Flour, 

m 

6,5 1 5,000 

French linens. 

1 13,360,000 

Iron, - . - 


1,410,000 

Foreign linens. 

- 985 >ooo 

Cheefe, 


740,000 

Bourdeaux wines. 

. 5,490,000 

Oil of olives. 


1,314,000 

Other wines and liquors. 

1 ,080,000 

Linen, 


697,000 



Handkerchiefs, 


1,696,000 

' % 

64,34 »»ooo 


Of which Bourdeaux exports to the amount of 33,761,000 livres. Foreign articles 
exported purfuant to the arret of Auguft 30th, were 4,967,000 livres. 

Imports from the ifles, 1 74,83 1,000 livres. — ^Exports to them, 64,341,000 livres. 

Balance againft France, 210,490,000. 

The exports in 1786 to the Ifles were lefs than thofe of 1^85 by 11,761,000 livres. 

But the exports to Senegal were greater by 13,5(4,000 livres. 

The decreafe was in manufactures. 

Linens in 1784, 17,796,000 livres. — 1786, i3,363,ooolivres. 

Auguft 30, 1 784, in the Miniftry of the Marechal de Caftries, foreigners were per- 
mits d, under certain regulations, to trade to the French fugar iflands, after a fpirited 
controverfy in print for and againfl: the meafure. The trade of 1786, in confequence 
of this arret, was as follows : 

Imports in the J/les> Exports from Ditto. 

livres. livres. 

From the United States, 13,065,000 To the Americans, - 7,263,000 

Englifli, • 4,550,000 Englifl), • - 1,359,000 

Spaniards, > 2,201,000 Spaniards, - 3,189,009 

Dutch, - 801, oco Dutch, - - 2,030,000 

Portuguefe, - 152,000 Swedes and Danes, 391,000 

Danes, - 68,000 — ■■—i. « 

Swedes, • 41,000 14,132,000 

20,878,000 


Imports. 

Ships. 

American veffels, 1,392 
Flench, - 313 

Englilh, - > 89 

Spanifli, - 445 

Dutch, Portuguefe, 
Swedes, and Danes, 34 

2,102 

VOL. IV. 


Navigation of this Trade. 
Tons, I 

. 105,095 American, 

9,122 French, 
10,192 Englifli, 
6,47 1 Spanifli, 

Dutch, &c. 

2,229 

*33»*o9 

V V 


Exports. 

Ships. Ton«. 


1,127 

— 85»403 

534 

— • I3»94* 

•53 


249 

- ^,8s5 

32 

— 1,821 

a.095 

— 117,799 


‘As 
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As the cultivation and exports from the iflesin 1786, virere greater than in 1784, the 
demand for French raanufailures ought to have been greater alfo j but this was not the 
cafe j 

I 

Export of French linens to the ifles in 1784, 17,796,000 liv. 

1786, 13,363,000 

Aulns of French linen — — 1784, 7,700,000 

*785* 5,200,000 

1786, 6,100,000 

ft would have Seen found fo, if the arret of Auguft 30 had not opened the colonies to 
foreigners, who introduced manufactures as well as lumber and provifions. It is a 
great queftion, whether this was right policy ; the argument evidently turns on one 
great hinge ; the peculiar benefit to the inothei country, from poffefling colonies, is 
their fupply ; to fell .them whatever they demand, and to fecurc the navigation de- 
pendent. It is not, to be fure, of fugar and coffee that nations plant colonies; they are 
fure of thofe, and of any other commodities if they be rich enough to pay for tlicm ; a 
Ruffian or a Pole, is as certain of commanding fugar as a Frenchman or an Englifh- 
man ; and the governments of thofe countries may raife as great a revenue on the im- 
port, as the governments that pofl'efs the iflands. The peculiar benefit, therefore, of 
colonics, is the monopoly of their fupply. It is in vain to fay, that permitting the colonifls to 
buy what they want at the cheapeft and the befl hand, will enable them to raife fo much 
more fugar, and tend ultimately to the benefit of the mother country ; fince, let them 
grow as rich as polfible, and increafe their culture to any degree whatever, ftill the ad- 
vantage of the mother country arifes from fupply ; and if fhe lofcs that to gain more 
fugar, file lofes all for which the poffeflion is defirablc. It would be right for every 
country to open her colonies to all the world on principles of liberality and freedom ■ 
and ftill it would be better to go one flop farther, and have no colonies at all. The 
fugar iflands of all nations, in the Weft ladies, including the great illand of Cuba, are 
conliderable enough to form an intiependent free nation ; and it wants not many argu- 
ments to fhew, that the exiftence of fuch an one would be far more beneficial to tlie 
Englifli, French, and Spaniards, than the pofleffion of tiiofe iflands as colonies. To re- 
turn, however, to the arret of Augufl 3c-, there is reafon to believe, that the poliev 
Which induced the Mar chal dc Cailric.s to alter the exifting laws relating to foreigners 
was qucfiionable, and attended witii evils, in proportion to the extent of the trade that 
took place in confequence. 

Therefult of the French fugar trade refcmbles nearly that which England carries on 
with h«:r fugar colonies, namely, an immenfe balance againfl her. We have writers 
who tell us, that this trade ought to be judged by a method the reverfe of every other, 
the merit of it depending not on the exports, but on the imports: I have met with the 
fame idea in France-; and as it is an objedl of very great confequence in the national occo- 
noiv.y, it may be worth remarking,— !. That the advantages refiilting from commerce 
are the encouragement of the national induflry, whether in agriculture or manufac- 
tiires ; and it is unqucftionably the exports which give this encouragement, and not the 
imports of a trade, unlefs they are the raw materials of future labour. 2. The 
real wealth of all trade confifts in the confumption of the commodities that are the ob- 
jeft of fuch trade ; and if a nation be rich enough to confume great quantities of fugar 
and coffee, fhe has undoubtedly the power of giving aftivity to a certain quantum of her 
.own ‘induflry, in confequence of the commerce which fuch confumption occafions 
whefher the fugar be the produft of her own colonies, or thofe of any other power! 
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3, The taxes levied on Weft -Indian commodities are no motive whatever fweftecming 
the pofteflio;. .if fuch colonies beneficial, fince it is the confumption that pays the tax, 
and not the pofteffion of the land that prodqces the commodity. 4, The monopoly of 
navigation is valuable no farther than as it implies the manufacture of fliip-buildiiur aad 
fitting out ; the pofl’-ffion of many failors, as ioftruments of future w .rs, ouc.ht to be 
efteemed in the fame liirht as great Ruffian or Pruflian armies ; that is to fiy, as the 
1. pps of ambition ; and as the indruments of wide-extended mifery *. 5, fhepofTef- 

f; . of fugar iflands is the inveftment ofiinnienfe capitals in the agriculture of Am ‘rica, 
inltead of the agriculture of France: the people of that kingdom ftarve periodically for 
want of bread, becaufe the capitals which fhould raife wheat in France nre employed on 
fu ,ar in St. Domingo. Whatever advantage the advocates for colonics may be fup- 
p..led to fee in fuch pofleflions, they are bound to (hew, that the inveftment of equal 
cap tals in the agriculture of r'rance would not be produftive of equal and even of in- 
finitely iuperior benefits. 6, It is fhewn. in another place, -that the agriculture of 
France is, in the capital employed, 450,000,000!. inferior to that of England; can any 
madnels, therefore, be greater than the inveftment of capitals in American agriculture 
for the fake of a trade, the balance of which is above 1 00,000,000 livres againlt the mo- 
ther country, while nothing but poverty is found in the fields that ought to feed Freiich- 
inei' ? 7, If it be faid, that the re-exportation of Weft-Indian commodities is immenfe, 

and greater even than the balance, I reply, in the firft place, that Monf. Necker gives 
Uo rcafon to believe, that this re-exportation is greatly exaggerated ; but granting it 
to rile to any amount, France bought thofe commodities before fhe fold them, and 
bought them with hard calli to the lum of the balance againft her ; firft lofing by her 
trmfadions w th America the fums flie afterwards gains by exporting to the north. 
The benefit of fuch a trade is nothing more than the profit on the exchange and tranf- 
port. But in the employment of capital, tlie lofs i.<? great. In all common trades, fuch 
as thofe fhe carries on with the Levant, or with Spain, fhe has the common profit of 
the commerce, without invefting any capitals in produemg the commodities fhe buys ; 
hut in the Weft-lndian commerce fhe invefts double capitals, to produce the goods fhe 
fells, and equally to produce the goods flie buys. , If it fliould be faid that St. Do- 
mingo is not to be confidered as a foreign country, with which France trades, nor a 
c<dony, but as a part of itfelf; and that the balance between them is like the balance 
between them and the provinces, then I reply, that it is lb ill fituated a province, that 
to encourage a deviation of capitals from all other provinces to be invelted in this, is 
little Ihort oi madnefs; from dirtance and cultivation by Haves, it is iiifecure. If 
it efcapes the attacks of European foes, the natural progrefs of events will throw it into 
the hands of the I'nited States. Secondly, it demands a great navy to defend it; and 
confcquently taxes on all the other provinces, to the amount of two millions fterling 
per annum. Of what expence to Languedoc, is the pofTeffion of Bretagne ? Its pro- 
portion of the common defence. Is this fo with St. Domingo .>* France pays a marine 
of tw'o millions, but St. Domingo doss not pay one fhilling to defend France, or even 
to defend itfelf In common feule, the poffdiion ofd'uch a province ought to be deemed 
a principle of poverty and weaknefs, rather tuan of riches aad of ftrengtii. o, I have 

• Prejudices of the deepell root are to be eradicated in England before men will be broiiglit to admit tta's 
obvious truth Thofe prejudices took their rife from adallardly fear of being conquered by Pr.Jnce, whidi 
government has taken every art to propagate ever fincc the rcvoluiion, the better to piomoie its own plani 
of erpenee, pro uiion, and public debts. Portugal, oardin-a, the little Italian and German States, Sweden, 
and Denmark, &c. have been able, deficient as they are in government and iii people, tj defend themfelve^i 
but the lliitiflt ifles, witlx fifteen millio-as of people, are to be conquered ! ! 

V Y 2 converged 
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converfed on this fubjeft at Havre, Nantes, Bourdeaux, and Marfeilles ; and I have 
not yet met with a man able to give me one other folid reafon for fuch a fyltem than the 
faft that agriculture in the Welt Indies is profitable, and not fo in France. The fame 
argument is uftd, and wnth equal truth, in England. I admit the fa£t ; and it recurs 
at once to the pernicious doftrine of laying fuch taxes, reftri£tions, prohibitions, and 
monopolies on land at borne, that men inclined to purfue agriculture as a trade mull 
go with their ca^tals into another hemifphere, in order to reap an adequate profit. 
But change this Viretched and abominable policy ; remove every tax, even to the lhadow 
of one on land; throw all on confumption ; proclaim a frke corn trade; give 
every man a power of inclol'ure. — In other words give in the Bourbonnois what you 
have given in Dcmiingo, and then fee if French corn and wool will not return greater 
profits than American fugar and coffee. The pofl'effion of fugar iflands, fo rich and 
profperous as thofe of France and England, dazzles the underliandings of mankind, 
who are apt to look only on one fide, where they fee navigation, re-export, commer- 
cial profit, and a great* circidation : they do not n verfe the medal, and fee, in the mif- 
chievous deviation of capitals from home, agriculture Unguifhing, canals Handing Hill, 
and roads impaffable. They do not balance the culture of Martinique by the lanJcs of 
Bourdeaux ; the tillage of St. Domingo by the deferts of Bretagne ; or the wealth of 
Guadaloupe by the mifery of Sologne. If you purchafe the riches that flow from Ame- 
rica by the poverty and wrctchednefs of whole provinces, are you blind enough to think 
the account a beneficial one ? 1 have ufed no arguments againfl the French fugar 

illands that are not applicable likewife to the Englifli : 1 hold them to be equal obltacles 
to the profperity of both kingdoms ; and, as lar as experiment of the lofs of North 
Amciica goes, 1 am juftified by that vaft and important faft — that a country may lofe 
the monopoly of a dillant empire, and rife from the imaginary lofs more rich, more 
powerful, and more profperous! 

If thefe principles be julf , and that they are fo is confirmed by an immenfe range of 
fa£ls, what are we to think of a politician who declares, that the lofs of Bengal, or the 
Dutch withdrawing their money from our funds, would ruin England *? 


Export of the Products of French Agriculture to the Wcjl-lndics^ in 1787. 

livrcs. 


Wine, brandy, &c. — — - — 

Edibles, — — — 

. Salted meats, — 

Flour, - ■ ■ — 

Legumes, — — ■ ■ — — 

Candles, — — — — — 

Woods, cordage, &c. — — — 

Raw materials of manufaflures, — 

Furniture, cloaths, &c. the raw materials of. 
Raw materials of the exports to Africa, — ' 


769.000 

97 1 .000 
6,944,000 

300.000 

500.000 
2,869,006 
4 , 000,000 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


Exports of the foil, — — 26,685,000 

livrei. 

Manufadured goods of nationalworkmanlhip, 20,549,000 

Materials, as above, 4,000,000 

’■ 16,549,000 

. ** Confd> Jur let Kicb^u tt U Luxe. 8vo. 1787. p. 492. In the ftme fpirit is the opinion, that England, 
before ue laft war, had attained the maximum of her profperity, p. 4S3. 

Furniture, 
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Furniture, cloaths, &c. 
Materials as above, — — ~ 

Exports to Africa, v— 
Materials, as above, — — 

Sundry articles, — — 


livrfs. 

10,136,000 

2,000,000 

8,136,000 

1 7,000,000 

2 ,COO,OCO 

— 15,000,000 

7,341,000 


73,711,00c 

Of which 49,947,000 livres were French produds and manufadures. 


Fijheriest. 


No trade is fo beneficial as that of fiihing ; none in which a given capital makes fuch 
large returns ; nor any fo favourable to ihofe ideal ad vantages, ", winch are fuppofed to 
flow from a great navigation. I he French were always very afliduous in pufhing the 
progrefs of their filheries. Suppofing them right in the principles of thofe efforts they 
have made to become powerful at fea, which, however, is exceedingly queftionable, . 
they have certainly adfed wifely in endeavouring to extend thefe nurferies of maritime 
power. 

Ships Ton*?. 

Newfoundland and Ifland filheries, 1784} 328 — - 36,342 

1785* — 45 ® — 48,031 
1786, — 433 — 51,, 43 

Returns of cod, raackarel, and herring in 1784, were 1 5,4 4,ocolb. 

1785, — i8,i54,coo 

1786, ■— 19,100,000 

Quantity of Newfoundland dried cod,^. 1784, 230,5 1 6 quintaux.. 

*785, — 24»>850 
1786, — 272,398 

God exported to Italy and Spain, - 1784, — 1,835,0001b. 

^785, “ 2,410 000 

1786, — 4,117,000 

This great increafe attributed to the arret of Sept. 1785, which granted bounties on the 
export of cod of 5 livres, and of lo livres per quintal. 

Mod of the national filheries are nourilhing; they employed in -1786, 


Ships. Tons, Ships. Tons. 

H'errings, &c. • 928 Irilh from Dunkerque, 62 • 3,742 

Newfoundland, 391 ■— 47,399 Whale, - - » 4 — 970 

Dieppe does molt in the filhing trade, poflelling 556 Ihips, of 2 1,53 r tons. 

The value of the merchandize embarked in< 1786, oa' board the filhing veffels, . 
3»734>c?oo livres, and the returns the fame year were, , 

Herrings and mackarel, &c. — 5,589,000%. 

Cod, — — — — 13,686,000 

Whales^ S3, 000 

Sundries,, 200,000 


19^528,000. 


TYade 
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Trade •with the Untied Slates, 

The connncrce which France carries on with the North Americans, is all the reward 
flic reaps from having expended probably fifty millions fterling to fecure their freedom. 
Vilions ol' tlie depreflion of the Britilh power, played indeed in the imaginations of the 
cabinet of Vcrfailles ; but peace was fearedy returned before ihofe airy hopes entirely 
vaniflied ; every hour proved, that I'lngland, by tlie emancipation of her colonies, was 
fo far from lofing any thing, that flie had gained iintnenlcly : the detail of this trade 
will prove, that France was as much deceived in one expectation as in the other. 

livres. 

On an average of three years preceding the French revolution, the im- 
ports from America were — — — — — - 9,600,000 

Ditto into the French fugar iflands, — . — . — — — 11,100,000 


^ 2o,yoo,-oo 

Exports of France*to fjorth America, — — — i,Soo,oco 

Ditto from the ifles, — — — — — 6,400,000 

8,2CO,000 


Balance, — — — — — — 1 2,500,000 

Ccs rcpublicaim, faysMonf. AvnovXil* , fc proi tarnt maintcniint fur nous, unc balance en 
ardent dc p d 8 millions, avee laquclle its foudoyrnt I'indujlrie Angloife. Voila done pour la 
France le nec plus idtra (Tun commerce, dont Tefpoir au pii contribuer a fairc facrif ter quel- 
ques centaines de millions et pluftcurs generations d'hommes ! 

Trade to Ruffia. 

It is commonly fuppofed in England, that the trade which France carries on with 
Ruflia is very beneficial, in the amount of the balance j and there arc French wa iters 
aifo who give the fame reprefentation j the part in French navigation will appear in the 
follow'ing (lateinent : 

livrs. 

Imports from Ruilia to France in 1788, — 6,871,900 

From France to Ruffia, — — 6,108,500 


Balance againft France, — 763,400 

This, it is to be noted, concerns French bottoms only ; the greatell part of the com 
merce being carried on in Engliffi and Dutch bottoms f. 

* De ht Balance dti Commerce, 1 79 1 tom. i, p. 234.. 

I Tilt navigation of the Baltic wll appear from ilie following lift of fliips which paffid the Sound: 


EnglKh, 

Danifhy 

‘Swecliih, 

Frufliansy 

Dutch, 

Imperial, 

PortujTLieic, 
t^panlfh, 
American, 
Venetian, ^ 
Rullian, 

CorT/iCf e ReeberLhes fur , 


I7S 

« 7'5 


1784 


3 * 7 i 

2^35 

Courlanders!, 

16 

*5 

1691 

lySy 

Dantzu'keis, 

190 

i6i 

2 70 

21 6 j 

Bremtnerrs, 

^59 

J76 

1429 

* i 

Hambiiiglirrs, 

75 

6c 

1366 

‘ 5 ;' ; 

Lubeckcr^, 

63 

79 

J67 

<f. 1 

) Roiluckers, 

53 

1 10 


2 3 j 

OMcmburglicra, 

8 

0 

^9 


iVcricIi, 

25 

20 

»3 

20 ! 

i 

— 

— 

5 

4 i 

i 

t 


10,2 6 

T 3 ii 

I . 1 4 

1 


— 


Fifiancc y tom. 1. p. 
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The whole commerce of France with the Baltic is faid to employ fix or feven hun- 
dred (hips of two hundreds tons *. 

Trade to Ii dia. 

At the period of the Revolution the ftate of the trade to India was as follows: 
Imports from India on a medium of 1785, 1786, and 178;, 34,700,000 


In 1788, 


Merchandize. 


Indian manufaflures, — 

Spices, tea and coffee of Moka, 
Silk, cotton, ivory, woods, 
China, &c. &c. — — > 

Drugs, — — • 


livres, 

26.600.000 
6 , 000,000 
1,150,000 

493.000 

367.000 

' 3^,, 610,000 

17.400.000 f 


Exports from France at fame time, — — 

Exports to the ifles of France and Bourbon on an average 

of the fame three years, — — — 4,600,000 

Imports, — — — — 2,700,000 

By the regulation of May 1787, confirmed by the National Aflembly, Port Louis, in 
the Ifle of France is made free to foreign fhips, by which means it is expeflcd that that 
port will become an entrepot for the Indian trade. 

* Navigation. 

There is not much reafon for modern readers to be felicitous concerning the com- 
merce or navigation of any country ; we may reft affured, that the trading fpirit 
which has feized all nations, will make the governments anxious to promote, as much 
as poflible, whatever intcrefts their commerce, though their agriculture is, at the fame 
moment, in the lowcft ftate of poverty and neglcft. All the Englifh authorities I have 
met vvithj refpefting the navigation of France, arc of a very old date ; perfons who are 
curious in thefc fpcculations, will probably be jdcafed with the following account : 


For the Levant and coaft of Barbary, — 

Whale fifhery, , 

Herring fifhery, — - 

Mackarel fifhery, - - — — — 

Sardinia, . — — - 

Frefh both in the ocean and Mediterranean, 

Cod, • ■■■■ 

All parts of Europe and the American States, 

Weft Indies, 

Senegal and Guinea, — — 

Eaft-Indies, China, Ifles of France and Bourbon, both by 
company and otherways, . 


Ships. 

Tons. 

3 G 6 — 

45*285 

J 4 — . 

3.232 

330 ~ 

9,804 

437 — 

4,754 

.441 -- 

4,289 

,668 — - 

>>,59^ 

432 — 

45*446 


2,038 

677 

105 

86 


128,736 

>90*753 

35 * 22 / 

37.157 


Cormere Reeherches fur ks Fniances, loni* i. p. 362, 


8,588 — 516,279 

^D( la Uahinredn Commerce, tom. i. p. 282. 

N. P 
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JV. B. The total navigation in Europe and America, either by French or foreign 
(hips, amounts to 9,445 mips and 556,152 tons. 

Monf. Amould in his treatife De la Balance du Commerce, has given an account of 
the French navigation for the year 1787, which does not w'ell accord with this. I 
inlbrt an extraft from it here that the reader may have the opportunity of comparing 
them. 


Table of the Tonnage, French and foreign, employed in the Commerce of France in 1787. 


Europe, the Levant, coaft of Barbary, and United States, 

India and China, ■ 

Coaft of Guinea, flave trade, Ifles of France and Bourbon, 
Sugar Iflands, * ■ — ~ ■— 

Whale fiftiery, 

Cod filhery, 

Herring ditto, 

Mackarel ditto, — 

Anchovie ditto, — ■ • ■ 

Sundry fifiieries, - 

Coafling trade, — — 


Frciicli. 

’Ftirc-ign . 

tons 

tons. 

i '6 i .582 

532,687 

6,6 7 


45.' 24 

164,08 1 


3*720 

53»8oo 


t ,602 


5,166 

— 

3,c62 

12,320 


1,004,7-9 

6,123 


1, 459*998 53 ‘’» 8 ^o 


Total, 


2,007,661 


The immenfe increafe of the navigation of England, appears by comparing this ac. 


count with that firft of commercial writers Lord Sheffield, 

for the average 

of three 

years preceding 1773. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Foreign trade, 

27 = 9 

335,583 

30,771 

Coafting trade, — — 

3458 

219,-56 

^ 5*244 

Fifliingyeffels, — 

1441 

25*339 

6*774 

Totals, ■" 

7618 

589*978 

52,789 

This is exclnfive of Scotland *. 





Monf. Arnould, however, aftures us, that at the period of the Revolution, France 
pofleffed 1 000 fliips (1 do not love fuch round numbers, which always betray inaccu- 
racy,) of 250 tons, employed in long voyages, and in the cod and whale fiihcries f. 
The whole maritime commerce of exportation eraph^ying at the fame time 580,000 
tons of all nations ; of which 152,000 tons were French. 


• Obferv. on the Commerce of the American States, by John Lord Sheffield, 6tli edit. p. 160. 
Baknu du Cmmerce, tom. ii. p. 2j. Svo. 1791. 


s 


Cabo- 
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Cabotage (coajiing Trade) the fame Tear. 

• Ships. 

French (hips, — — 22,360 •— 

Foreign ditto, — — 60 •— 


997,666 

2,742 


22,420 — 1,000,408 


N. B, There is no diflindion between (hip and voyage ; if a (hip clears out five 
limes a-ycar, (he is regiftered every voyage. The article Sardinia^ which appears fo 
large in (liips, and fo finall in tonnage, muft, I (hould fuppofe, be for a filhery on the 
coafts of that ifland. 

From the tonnage of the (hips, as they are called, in the fidierics, it appears, that 

they arc little more than boats : thofe in the herring filhery, are about 30 tons each 

and in the mackarel, little more than 10 tons. 


The navigation of England for a year. 

ending the 30th September, 

>787, was. 


Slnpa, 

Tonnage. 

Men, 

Englilh, — 

8,711 

— 954,729 — 

84,532 

Scotch, — 

1,700 

— >33*^34 — 

>3,443 

Ea(t Indiamen, 

54 

— 43,629 — 

5,400 

Ireland, — 


— 60,000 — 

m ammmmamm 


10,465 

— >,>9>,392 — I 

03*375 


Without including the Weft-India trade, or that of the North American colonies, or 
the African or Afian, the Indiamen excepted. 


Progrefs of the French Cmmerce *. 

Imports, 

liv. 

1716 to 17*0, peace, average per annum, 65,079,000 


1721 to 1732, peace, 
J733 to >735* war* 
1736 to 1739, peace, 
1740 to 1748, war, 
1749 to 1755, peace, 
1756 to 1763, war, 
1764 to 1776, peace, 
>777 to 1783. war, 
1784 to 1788, peace. 


80.198.000 

76.600.000 

102.035.000 

112.805.000 
>55*555.000 
>33*778,000 

165.164.000 

207.536.000 

301.727.000 


It will not be ufelefs to contrail this with the trade of England : 


Exports. 

liv. 

106.216.000 
1 1 6,7 65,000 

1 24.465.000 
>43*44*, 000 
>92*334,000 
257*205,000 

210.899.000 

309.245.000 
259*782,000 
354,423*000 


* Monf. Arnould, of the Bwum it la Salantt da Ctmmeree at Parts, aflerts, 1 know not on what au* 
ahoritj, that the Englilh navigation in 1789 amounted to 2,000,000 tons. • 

VOL. IV. Z Z 
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Imports, 

!*• 

Exports. 

L. 


Imports, 

Is* 




6,346.768 

— 9 >* 47 > 7 °o 

*77*» 

12,821,995 

- 

17 , 161,1 16 


7,094,708 

— 11,352,480' 

* 7 ^ 3 » 

13,122,235 

- 

*‘5»45o.778 

*735. 

8,160,184 

— I 3 > 5 * 4»'44 

* 7 ® 5 > 

1 6 , .■79,419 

- 

16,770,228 

*73 

7, 4', 8, 960 

— 12,289,495 

1-87, 

l7,^i04 000 

- 

16,869,000 

* 743 . 

7»^o2,353 

— 14,623,653 

1788, 

1.', 027,000 

- 

; 7,47 1 ,ooo 

1753. 

8,625,029 

— 14,264,614 

‘7 9 » 

17^82 000 

- 

*9»34o>o 0 

*763. 

1 1,663,036 

~ 16,160,181 

1790, 

19,130,000 

- 

1 SOjwOO 


As the balance, or ideas of a balance, are a deal vifionary, we fliall find, by 
adtling the two columns together, that the trade of England has fuffered no decline, 
but on the contrary, is greater than ever; it deferv'es attention, however, that the 
progrefs of it has not been nearly fo rapiil as that of !' raiice, whofe commerce, in the 
lafl period, is times as great as it was in the firfl ; whereas ours has in (he fame pe- 
riod not much more than doubled. The French trade has almofi doubled fince the 
peace of ty' 3, but ours has incrcafed not near fo much. Now it is obfervable, that 
the improvements, which in their aggregate mark national prol'perity, have, in this 
period of twenty-nine years, been abundantly more adive in England than in trance, 
which affords a pretty firong proof that thole improvements, and that profperity, de- 
pend on foniething clfe than foreign commerce ; and as the force of this argument is 
drawn direftly from faeVs, and not at all from theory or opinion, it ought to check 
that blind rage for commerce, which has done more milchief to Europe, perhaps, 
than all other evils taken together. We find, that trade has made an immenfe pro- 
grefs in France ; and it is elfewhcre fiiewn, that agriculture has made little or none ; 
on the contrary, agriculture has experienced a great increafe in England, though very 
feldom favoured by government, but commerce an inferior one ; unite this with the 
vaft fuperiority of the latter in national profperity, and furely the ielTon afforded by 
fuch fads needs no comment. 


Of the Premiums for the Encouragement of Commerce in France, 

The French adminiftration has long been infeded with that commercial fpirit which 
is at prefent the difgrace of all the cabinets of Europe A totally falfe eltimatc that has 
been made of England, has been the origin of it, and the elfed has been an almull 
nniverfal neglcd of agriculture. 

The premiums paid in 1 - rance for encouraging their commerce are the following, 
and the amount for a year, ending the ill of May 1789, is added : 

Uv. 

Expence of tranfporting dry cod to the American illes, and to various 
foreign countries, at the rate of 5, 10, and 12 livres per quintal, by the 
arretof i8th Sept. 1785, and nth Feb. 1787, — — 547 ,ocx 3 

Bounty payable on the departure of fhips for the coaft of Guinea, and 
for Mozambique, at the rate of 40 liv. per ton, by the arrets of 26th Od, 

1784, &c. 1,950,000 

Bounty on the negroes tranfported into the Colonies at the rate of 60 to 
100 liv. a-head, by the ai'ret of 26th Od. 1781, and of 160 liv. and 200 
jiv. by that of the loth Sept. 1766, — _ — — 865,000 

Bounty 
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Bounty for encouraging the navigation in the North Sea, at the rate 
of 4, 6, and lo liv. per ton, by the arrtt of 25th Sept. — 

Bounty on the export of refined fagar 4I /. the quintal, by the arret 
of 26th May 1786, — — — 

Encouragements given to feventeen manafaftures, 39,000 7 
To others, — — — 61,000 3 

Bounty of 4 liv. per looolb. of caft iron, granted to the loimdries of 
Mont Cenis in Bourgogne, — — ■ — 

»** Bounty granted to the people of Niiniuket eflabliflied at Dunkerque 
for the whale fifliery, at 50 liv. per ton of oil, — — 

T o the coal mines of the kingdom, — ■— — 


4,000 

108.000 

100.000 


18,000 

170.000 

100.000 


*3,862,000 


I hope it does not at this lime of day want much explanation, or many obfervations 
on this contemptible catalogue of the commercial merit of llie old government of 
Erjince. The fifheries and fugar iflands, if we arc to believe the French writers, are 
the moft valuable and the moft important articles of the French commerce. — How can 
this be, if they want thefe paltry bounties to aflill them ? St. Domingo is faid in France 
to be the richeft and moft valuable colony there is in the world ; I believe the fa£l: j but 
if wc were to confider only a premium on fupplying it with Haves, we ftiould be apt to 
imagine it a poor fickly fettlemcnt, fcarcely able to fupport itl'elf. If cultivation is vi- 
gorous there, it demands flaves without any bounty ; if it is not vigorous, no bounty 
will make it fo ; but the objeft, real or pretended, of bounties, is to induce people to 
inveft capitals in certain employments, which they would not fo inveft without fuch 
bounties. This is to profefs giving bounties to the inveftment of capitals in American 
agriculture, rather than in that of France; the tendency is clear; but in this age it 
furely becomes a queftion, whether the lamlcs of Bretagne and Anjou would not be 
as deferving of fuch a bounty as the forefts of Ilifpaniola ? 

To remark on all thefe premiums is unncceffary ; it is fulFicicnt to obferve, that all, 
except that for coal, is abfurd, and that that is lb given as to be ufelefs. 

Of the Treaty of Commerce between Great Britain and France. 

This celebrated meafure was fo thoroughly debated in England, that I lhall not go 
again over ground trodden almoft bare ; but, with attention chiefly to brevity, give 
fome French authorities upon it, which are but little known in England. 

There are in moft of the great commercial towns in France, focicties of merchants 
and manufafturers, known under the title of Chanihre dii Commerce ; thefe gentlemen 
aflbeiate for the purpofe of giving information to the miniftry on any commercial queftion 
upon which their opinion is demanded, and for other purpofes that concern the trading 
interefts of their refpedivc towns. The Cbambre du Commerce de Normandie, on oc- 
cafion of this treaty, printed and di.'perfed (it was not Ibid) a pamphlet entitled, Ob- 
fervaiions fur Ic Trade de Commerce entre la France I' A nglcterve. 

In this work they inform their readers, that in order to draw a fair comparifon be- 
tween the advantages and difadvaatages of the two kingdoms in nianufaftures, tliey 

* Compte General , 17^9 P' *86. 

Z Z 3 h.ld 
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hail deputed two merchants of Rouen, fufficicutly underdanding in the fabnes of Nor- 
mandy, and who fpoke Englilh, to take a journey to the manufafliuring parts of Eng- 
land, in order to acquire authentic intelligence, and upon their return they wore de- 
fired to make a fimilar tour through the* manufaflures of Normandy, that they might 
poflefs theinfelves of the knowledge requifite for a fair comparifon ; and from their 
reports, as well as from other materials, the Chambre du Commerce fpcak in their ob- 
obfervations : 

“ But while we are embarking in this undertaking, the alarm of our commerce in- 
creafes every day, and becomes a real evil by a mod aftive fale of every article of Eng- 
Jifli manufafture, which can enter into competition with our fabrics. There is not an 
article of habittial confumption with which England has not filled all the magazines of 
France, and particularly thofc of this province, and in the greateft number of thefe 
articles the Englilh have a viftorious preponderance. It is afllifting to fee the manu- 
fafturers who fuffer by this rivallhip, already diminilhing fucceflively the number of 
their workmen, and iiftportant fabrics yielding in another manner to the fame fcourge, 
by Englilh goods being fubllituted in the fale for French ones ; receiving a preparation 
agreeable to the confumption, named, marked, and fold as French, to the infinite pre- 
judice of the national indultry. 

“ The Chamber is apprehenfive of the immediate clFedf of the introdudion of Eng- 
lilh cottons, whereof the perfedion of the preparation, the merit of the fpinning, united 
with their cheapnefs, has already procured an immenfe fale. A coup d’oeil upon the 
folio 5 of the table of patterns of Manchefter, and the Fauxbourg St. Sever, at Rouen, 
will demonftrate the difadvantages of the latter. 

“ Our potteries cannot efcape a notable prejudice; the low price of coals in England 
enables the Englilh to underfell us in thefe articles 25 per cent.; confiderable cargoes 
have already arrived at Rouen. 

“ The 36,000 dozen pairs of llockings and caps of cotton, made in the generality, 
are the produce of 1200 looms. Within three months it is calculated, that at Rouen 
alone, more than one hundred have ftopped. I'he merchants have made provifion of 
Englilh goods, for more than 3^,000 dozen pairs of llockings and caps have already 
been imported. 

“ Manchefter is the Rouen of England, the immenfe fabrication of cotton ftulFs, the 
induftry of the manufaflurers, their aftivity, the refource of their mechanical inventions, 
enable them to underfell us from 10 to 15 per cent. Every circuraftancc of the fabric 
proves the riches of the mailer manufafturers, and the folicitude of government for 
fupporting and favouring their induftry. 

“ In general their Huffs and their linens are finer, of a more equal fpinning, and 
more beautiful than ours; neverthelefs they are at a lower price, which proves the im- 
portance of their machines for carding and fpinning the cotton in a perfedl and expe- 
ditious manner. By the aid of thefe united means, they flatter themfelves at Manchef- 
ter with equalling the mullins of India, yet the highell price of thofe hitherto wrought 
does not exceed 8s. a yard, but the fabric is fo confiderable, that they are not afraid 
to value it at 500,000 liv. a week ; however one may be permitted to doubt of this, one 
mull be amazed {^raye) at the immenfe fale which the Englilh have procured for this 
article, and the more fo, as we have been alTured, that the magazines of the com- 
pany contained, within a few months, to the value of 80,000,000 livres, in India 
inuflins. 

‘‘ We do not know that the Englilh have in their fabrics of linen any other inven- 
iions for fimplifying the labour than the flying Ihuttle and the flax-mill, becaufe the 
. 3 fibres 
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fibre? of Pax are not adapted to the application of machines for fpinning and carding ; 
we ar , however, affured that they have found means, by water-mills, to weave many 
pieces o'. linen at the fame time and in the fame loom. 

* The price of coals in the preparation of 'cotton is of feme importance. The inha- 
bitants ol Mancheftcr pay for coal only 9s. a ton, of aocclb. (French^ but at Rouen 
it is 47 to 50 liv. the ton. 

“ The Englifh are forced to render juflice to the cloths of Louviers, as well as to 
thofe of Abbeville and Sedan. They cannot difl'cmble that they think them more foft 
than their own, and that the colours arc more lively and more fcducing, but we cannot 
hope to fell them in England. The Englifli, whether through a fpirit of patriotifm, 
or by the real agreement of their kind of fabric to the nature of their climate, prefer 
their cloths extremely fulled, and of colours very fombre, becaufe the finoak of their 
coal fires, combined with the humidity of the a'tmol'phere, depofiting a greafy duff, 
might eafily affett our colours fo lively, but of little folidity ; however it may be, 
the competition at prefent of the Englilh in France cannot be Very hurtful to the 
manu aflures of Louviers, Sedan, and Abbeville j but as the Englilh import as well 
as we the wools of Spain, they may certainly attain the beauty of the cloths of 
Louviers. 

“ The fabrics of Elbceuf, however profperous, have not the fame rcfources as the 
Englifli ones of the fame kind, excellent national wools proper for their fabric at a low 
price. We calculate that the ordinary cloths of five-fourths breadth, and 15 or 16 
livres price per auln, can fcarcely withftand the competition of the cloths of Leeds, called 
Brilfols, which coft; only 1 1 liv, the aulu. 

“ The cloths, ratines, efpagnolettes, flannels, and blankets of Darnetal, have mofl: 
of them a fuperiority over many fimilar Fnglilh fabrics ; but the low price of thefe laft 
will render their competition fatal. We cannot too often recur to the advantages which 
the Englifli polTefs over all the woollens of France, which are wrought like thofe of 
Darnetal, with the wools of France. The high price of our wool, and its inferiority 
in quality * to that of England is fuch, that this inequality alone ought to have induced 
the rejedtion of the treaty of commerce on the terms upon which it has pafled. The 
manufacturers of Darnetal, Kouen, Beauvais, Amiens, Lille, and Rheims, may find 
it their intcrelt to import Englifli fabrics before they have received the laft hand, which 
they can give cheaper than in England, and thus appropriate to thenifelves a profit in 
the cheapnefs and beauty of the Englifli wools, by underfelling the fimilar fabrics en- 
tirely French. 

“ The Englifli ratines cannot fupport the parallel with thofe of Andely, where allb 
good kcrfeynicres are made in imitation of the Englifli, but quite unable to fland againfl: 
them. Before the treaty the Englifli kerfeynieres came contraband to France, and 
were therefore dear, but now all tht magazines qf the kingdom regorge with them, for 
at the fame time that they are cheaper, they are in quality more perfeft, of a more 
equal grain, and lefs fuhjeft to greafe. 

“ The manufafture of cloths at Vire has fallen from 26,000 pieces per annum to 
8000. During the war they had an export to North America, but on the peace, . 
the cloths of Leeds prefented themfelves with a vifkorious fuperiority, and will hold it 
till we have perfeded the breed of our fheep, and obtained fleeces of a greater length and 
weight. , 

* The manufaAurers of France poiTefa no fuch iniquitous monopoly againft the farmer, as makes thi 
liifgrace and mifehief of Englifli agriculture. 

“.In 
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“ In rcr^arcl to the flufFs of wool, called ferges, molletons, flannels, londrlns, fatins, 
bmats, camelots, baracans, calrnandes, ttainiiies, kerfeymeres, fagatiiis, S:c. which 
were iurniflied both to l-’rance and foreigners by Darnetal, Aiunale, Beauvais, Ainitsis, 
Lille Rheiiiis, and Ic Mans, they mull link under the competition of the finiilar mami- 
facluros of Kngland. During the late war the Spaniards gave coiriiderablo employment 
in ihefe articles to the manufatlures of Amiens, Lille, and Auniale. On the firfl; re- 
port of a peace, they not only fulpended their commiffions, but even gave counter or- 
ders for what were already befpoke, the Englifli having ofiered the fame Hulls 20 per 

cent, cheaper than we could afford them. ^ 

“ We may obforve in fine, upon the conditions of the treaty, that the Englifli have 
contrived to leave excelfive duties upon all the articles, the trade of which would have 
offt’reil advantages for France, and to prohibit the moll interelling, to admit thofe 
whereof the reciprocity would be wholly to their own advantage ; and to favour in a 
manner almoll excjufiyely, in their importations, fuch as are made in Englilh bottoms ; 
circumllanccs which, united with the famous adl of navigation, explain, in agreatmea- 
fure the clifproportion which exilts between the number of Englilh and French vclfels 
in the commerce ot the two nations llnce the tieaty, which is at Icail twenty to 


The opinion we develope upon this treaty is general, and founded on a fimple 
refleaion, that France furnilhes twenty-four millions of confumers againll eight mil- 
lions which England offers in return „ 

« The fituation of France cannot have been confidered in the prefent circumltan- 
ces • at the fame time that the confumption of its inhabitants, firfl, that natural and 
nccelfary aliment of national induftry becomes a tribute to England, who has carried 
her fabrics to the highcll degree of perleflion ; the French manufadlurers and work- 
men, difeouraged v. ithout labour, and without bread, may offer an eafy conquell to 
Spain, who, more enlightened at prefent upon the real means of incrcafing her prof- 
perity and her glory, developcs with energy the defire of augmenting her population, 
of extending and perfefting her agriculture, and of acquiring the induftry that lhall 
fufiice for her wants, and exclude as much as lhall be poflible from her markets ob- 
ietls of foreign fabrication. We are allured that the workmen in the fouthern pro- 
vinces pafs fncccffively into the different manufa£lures which arc eftabliflied ; an emi- 
gration, which cannot but increafe by the eftias of the treaty of commerce with 

England.” . t- t 

'i lie Cliambcr of Commerce in the fame memoir declare, that the Englilh had 

not augmented their confumption of French wines in confequence of the treaty. And 
they dwell repeatedly on the fuperior wealth of the Englilh manufadlurers to that of 
the P’reni h ones, the influence of which, in the competition of every fabric, they feel 

decifivclv. , . , , , . 

The French minillry, the irchbilhop of Sens at their head, to remove the im- 
prellion which' they feared would follow the preceding memorial of the merchants 
and manufatlurers of Normandy, employed the celebrated aconomtfle Monf. du Pont, 
editor of xhe Ephemeridcs du Citoyen^ a periodical work, printed 1767-— 1770, and 
fince e 1 ( fled for Nemours into the National Affcmbly, to anfwer it, which he did in 
detail, and with ability : the following extrafls will Ihew the arguments in favour of 
the treaty. 

R <-1 ative to the wine trade, your information has not been exafl. I am 
.certain that it has been confiderably augmented. The difference between the duties 

• It is njutsl trifling error in the Chamber to ftate eight millions inftead of fifteen, the faJl. 

in 
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m England upon the wines of Portugal and France was 34/*. of our money the bottle ; 
it is at prefeut but ij/i 8 den. in fpite of the proportional diminution made upon the 
wines of Portugal, an approximation of which muft be very favourable to us. Au- 
thentic accounts of the cuHom-houre at London have been fent to the department of 
foreign affairs, ftating the quantity of French wines imported into that finglc city, and 
it riles from the month of May to that of December of the laft year (1707) to 6000 
tons of four bariques each. In preceding years, in the fame fpace of time, the legal 
importation has amounted only to 400 tons, and the contraband import was eflimated 
at about an equality. The augmentation, therefore, for the city of London, is at 
leall 5000 tons, or 20,000 bariques, which, at 1200 livres amount to 6,000,000 
livres. The accounts of the balance of commerce for nine years preceding the lall war 
mark 1 500 tons as the mean export of our wines to England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
In 1784, that export did not exced 2 :^oo tons. The city of London has therefore im- 
ported in the eight laft months of 1787 four times more than the three kingdoms for- 
merly imported in the courfe of a whole year. 

“ The fale of vinegars, brandy, oil, foap, dried fruits, preferves, cambric, linens, 
and millinery, has much augmented. In particular, cambric and linens have doubled. 

“ Hut this is no reafon why the minilfry Ihould not, on one hand, exert them* 
felves with all aflivity to oblige the Englilh to adhere to the terms of the treaty (which 
they have deranged by th ir tariffs and regulations of their cuftoms) ; and, on the 
other, to favour the national induftry, particularly that of the provinces of Picardy, 
Normandy, and Charppagne, for whom, fince the treaty, the compctiiiou of the 
Englifli has certainly been very mifehievous {tres f'lcheufe). 

“ 'I’htre are five branches of indullry in which the Englifh have over us at prefent 
in forne refpedfs an advantage* more or lefs folid ; in cotton Hulls, in fmall woollens, 
in pf)ttery, in (leil, and in leather. 

“ In regard to cotton, M onf. Barneville is in poffefllon of a ma''hine, invented by 
his uncle, which fpins thread of a degree of finenel's till now unknown ; even to 
300,000 au'ns of thread from a pound of cotton. The finell mullins of Alia are made 
with threads of 140,000 aulns to the pound. The government, after three years 
confideration, has at laft determined on the report of M. Defm.ireft to purchafe this 
machine, and to diftribute many of them among 01 r manuladures. 

“ It is inconceivable that we have not a fuperiority over tiie Englilh in cottons. 
Wc have the raw material, and even fell to our rivals the greater part of what ihcy 
ufe. We have provifions and labour cheaper than they have*. It is only machines 
which we want, or rather we do not want them, for w'e have them in great numbers ; 
we have artifts capable of perfeOing tr.em ; we have already the foreign models ; we 
can give prizes, and we have academies to judge f* 

“ As to the woollen fabrics, we have nothing to fear of competition in fine cloths,, 
ratines, efpagnollettes, moUctons, and caps made of i-panillt wool ; or in which it 
enters for the greater part. Our fabrication of this fort is fuperior to that of the 
Englilh ; our fluffs are fofter and more durable, and our dyeing more beautiful. We 
can imitate at will, all the fombre colours of the Englilh fabrics, but they cannot copy 
any of our lively colours, and efpecially our fcarlet., 

* Not fo a mAn I'l ftd rlir.aper iit France, living badly, but provifions are not cheaper, and labour is 
really dean r, thou>'h nominally cheaper 

f I moil fmile at academies being named annmir the manufadluring advantages of France: I wonder 
what academies have done lor the m.tuufa£turc& of England. • 
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“ In the middling clafs woollens, which comprizes the tricots and fmall ftiiffs, 
we have a marked inferiority. The wools of which thefe are made are with us lefs fine, 
lefs brilliant, and higher priced. But this evil is not without a remedy. 

Of the next manufaQure it may be obferved, that the Englilh potteries have been 
imported at all times into Loraine, without paying any duties, and yet that province is 
full of manufaftures of pottery which profper.” 

Relative to the fteel manufadures, Monf. du Pont cites the following cafe : “ Monf. 
Doffer, after having been a long time at Clignancourt occupied for our Englifli maga> 
zines to make bijoux of fteel, which have been fold for Englifh, has been taken under 
the protedion of government,who have furniflied him with the means of carrying on bu- 
fmefs. At prefent eftabliftiod in the inclofure of the Quinze Vingts, he there fabricates, 
with at leaft as great perfedion as in England, and at a lower price by 30 per cent. * 
all the beautiful works in fteel, watch chains, fwords, &c. &c. &c.” 

Monf. du Pont then* inlifts at length on the great import of Englilh manuFadures, 
which took place clandeftinely, not only from England diredly, but by Flanders, 
Holland, Germany, and Liege, which it was found impoftible to prevent, and con- 
tends, that converting fuch import to a legal one, to the profits of the ftate, was an 
objed of no flight importance. 

“ It is fome years fince the manufadurers of Sedan, and after its example thofe of 
Louviers, Abbeville, and ofElbceuf, have raifed the prices of their cloths 25 per cent, 
and not without fome rcafon, imagining, under the influence of a fpirit of monopoly, 
to benefit the undertakers of thofe fabrics. But to whatever reafon it might be aflign- 
ed, certain it is, that German cloths, which never came into the kingdom before, 
have, fince this rife of price, found a confiderablc fale in France, to the prejudice of 
the national manufadures ; the treaty of commerce having been made at the time of 
the evil being felt, the whole effed has been laid, without much reafon, to the opera- 
tions of that treaty.” 

M. Du Pont in like manner examines the ftate of the filk manufadure, which he 
Ihews to be at Lyons in the lowed ftate of mifery and diftrefs, owing to the war in the 
north of Europe abforbing thofe expences which in peace were otherwife employed j to 
the fuccefsful exertions in Spain for increafing the fabrics of that country j and to the 
failure of the crop of filk ; yet while the declenfion of that manufadure had thus no 
lhadow of connedion with the treaty of commerce, yet happening at the fame time, 
the evil, like all the others, has been attributed to its influence. 

“ At all events, the treaty of commerce, fuch as it is, is perhaps the only guarantee 
of peace between the two empires. I have the ftrongeft reafon to believe, that its per- 
fpedive has haftened the concufion a year or two, and we have thus fpared 400,000,000 
livres of expence the impolls which would have been neceflary to pay the intereft, 
the lofs of blood, and the frightful chances which every war entrains in its fuite. It is 
more than probable, that without it, we fhould for fix months pad have been enga* 

* The extravagance of this ridiculous aflertion, carries in itfelf its own reply : if this cheapnefe arifes 
from government premiums or afliftance, it is a farce, and abfolutely beyond any fair conclufion : if it is 
not from iuch ailillance, I demand how it happens that this manufadurer has been eftablilhed by govern- 
ment ? A man who is not able to ellablifh his own fabric, able to under-wotk, and at Paris too I the Eng* 
lilh fteel fabrics 30 per cent I! if fo, then the Chamber of Commerce in Normandy are truly weak in their 
arguments in favour of gnat capitals in the hand* of mafter manutaiAurers, and the fed on the contrary 
inuil be admitted, that no capital at all will affed the bufinefs juft a* well. What fatisfaflion is here given 
to prove that the whole of this bufinefs was not, as in many other cafea. a piece of charletainerie In govern- 
ment ? 'I'o pleafe and delude the people by a cheapnefa grained by government paying the piper ? Has the 
bufinefs taken root ? Has it become a national objcfl ? or is it a Paris toy i 

ging 
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ging in hoAilitics, the term of which would have been inipoAlble to forofc!?. Whc^n 
France and England remain neuter and united, no wav can be durable in Europe ; for 
though other powers have cannons, foldiers, arid bayonets, yet none of them have re. 
fources to fupport a war of any length ; not even thofe who reckon upon a treai’uro, 
which would b<> difiipated in two campaigns at moA. The only folid treafurc is a good 
agriculture and an iiiiiu AricAus people. The repofe of the world, and above all oin' own, 
holds therefore ahnoA folely by this treaty; which citizens, zealous without doubt, but 
certainly loo little enlightened, would wiih to fee annihilated. 

'i he argument which has been drawn from the population of the two kingdoms, 
founded on France containing twenty four millions, and England eight millions, is not 
juA. France contains nearly twenty eight millions, and the three Britidi kingdoms ele- 
ven ; but the whole reafoning is a fophifm, founded upon ignorance of the riches of the 
two nations. It is not on population that we are to calculate the means of buying and 
felling, of paying and being paid. Unhappily the grcatcA difference found between the 
two empires is not in their manufaftures ; that of their agriculture and crops is much 
more confiderablc. The annual crops of England have been calculated with care at 
2,235,000,000 liv. (97,781,250!.) adding thofe of Scotland and Ireland, they cannot 
amount to Icfs than 3,000,000,000 liv. (131,250,000!.) Thofe of France, calculated 
with great fagacity, after certain cafes in fome points, and on conjeclures combined from 
all forts of views in others, have been valued at the loweA at 3,200,000,000 liv. and at 
the higheA at 4,000,000,000 liv. (17 5,000,000!.) We have therefore, at the moA, but 
a fourth more crop than England ; but wc have to fubfiA a population two and an half 
times greater. Before we trade abroad we muA live. Retrench from three milliards 
the caly fubfiAencc of eleven millions of people ; retrench from four milliards the fub- 
liAence, a little more diAicult, of twenty-eight millions of people, and you will foon fee 
that it is not the nation of twenty-eight millions that furniflies the beA market for 
foreign commerce, and confequently for luxury, which can only be paid for with a fu- 
pciAuity. 

I'he experience of all limes has proved, that nations fucceffivcly rival each other in 
manufactures. Spain debauches and carries olF our workmen in filk ; but Aie cannot 
take from us our cultivators, the nature of our foil, our happy expofition, nor the privi- 
leged products which we poffefs exclufively. It is therefore upon the products of culti- 
vation that muA be founded, in themoA folid manner, the profperity and commerce ol 
a great empire. 

And even as to fabrics, you fee by the example of the paA, that excluding competition 
has left ours in an inferiority of which you complain. It cannot be necefiary to prove to 
you, that the beA method of raifmg the induAry of a nation to a par with its neighbours. 
Is by eAabliAiing fuch a communication as Aiall place unceafingly models and objeCts oi 
emulation under the eyes of fuch as are inferior. 

. It is clear that by referving to the manufacturers of a nation the exclufive privilege of 
liipplying it, we deAroy among them a great part of the principle of that adivity which 
t>ught to perfed their induAry. Believing themfelves fore of purchafers, and fure alfo 
■of fixing their own price, they negled, wth all proprietors of exclufive privileges, to feek 
the means of fabrication the moA economical, and thofe which would render tndr labour 
the moA perfed. 

Monf. du Pont enters into a detail of the courfe of exchange through fifty-feven pages, 
%rom which he deduces the fitd, that the balance upon the trade, in confequence of the 
treaty, was in favour of France: from May 1787 to March 1788, he gives a table-of. 
'exchanges, divided into three epochs ; 1. From the lA of January 1785, to the re<coin. 
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age at the French mint in Oftobcr ; s. From the recoinage to the treaty of commerce, 
from ift November 1785 to laft of April 1787 ; 3. From the treaty to the time of his 
writing, I. e, from 1 ft May 1787 to laft of March 1788. 

Ftrjl Epoch. 


Par of exchange counted on filver 28 counted on gold 30. 


January, 

• 

29 riT May, 

28 4 

Auguft, 

2844 

February, 

•• 

28 4’ June, 

28]. 4 

September, 


March, 

« 

28 -14 July, 

234.; 

Oftober, . 

29 yV 

April, 

- 

28 li 





From January to September 1784, exchange was at 30 and 31, and fell to 20, at 
which rate it was about *3 per cent, againft France ; but it fell in June to 28 -J- 4 , which 
was a lofs of 4 per cent, j and in Auguft the lofs was at the height, or 4^4 per cent. 
V hich funk in Oftober to 2-r'r per cent. 

Second Epoch. 

Par of exchange by the alteration in the French money counted on gold aSfl-Ji-vTf* 
and on filver 284^4444* 


Nov. 

29 iV 

May, 

. 

2944 i 

Nov. 

29At 

Dec. 

29 rV 

June, 

• 

29tV 

Dec. 

29A 

Jan. 

29v4 

July, 

- 

29rT 1 

lySyJan. 

29A 

Feb. 

29/r 

Aug. 

• 

29t4 

Feb. - 

29 T 

March, - 

29^4^ 

Sept, 


29 

27 A 

March, • 


April, 

29 rV 

oa. 

- 

April, 

^ 9 'rT 


Upon this epoch, Monf. du Pont has a long obfervation concerning a fuppofed tranf- 
port of old louis d’or from England to the French mint, which the chamber of com- 
merce, in their reply, juftly rejeds* 


Third Epoch, 


1787 May • 

3 oAr 1 

Par as before. 
Sept. 

2944 

1788 Jan. > 

2944 

June 

2944 

oa. 

29 vt 

Feb. 

29l 4 

July 

29 4 

Nov. 

2944 

March 

29U 

Aug. 

2144 

Dec. 

29 A 




During thefe eleven months, the mean rate has been or about 24. percent, 

in favour of France. 

By the accounts of the Bureau General de la Balance du Commerce, the imports of 
Englifh goods in France for the eight laft months of 1787, amounted to 35,294,000 
Uv., and the export of French goods to England during the fame time to 26,276,000 
liv«, a difference! which Monf. du Pont attempts to convert into the favour of France, 
upon grounds UfitpA all fatisfaffory. 
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The Chaoibet-of Commerce, in their reply, aflbrt, refpe£ting the navigation employed, 
that from May to December 1787, there entered the ports of France 1030 F.ngliflj 
fhips of 68,686 tons, whereas, in the fame trade, there were only 170 French fliips ol 
5570 tons. 

in the fame reply, the Chamber rejeft the reafonings of M. du Pont upon the courfe 
of exchange, and infill that it was affcdled by collateral changes, and by tranfadions not 
commercial. 

I (hall lay before the reader the refult of the treaty, both according to the Englilh 
cullom-houle, and alfo by the regillers of the Bureau de la Balance du Commerce at Paris j 
which, 1 fiiould however remark, is beyond all comparifon more accurate in its efiima- 
tions ; and whenever it is a queilion between the authority of the two in oppofition to 
each other. 1 fliould not hefitate a moment in preferring the French authority ; indeed it 
is certain, that in many articles the valuation attached tofome denominations is as old as 
the rrign of Charles II. though the real value is known to havp quintupled. 


Englijh Account, 

Export of BritiJ}} Manufa£lures to France. 


1769, 



t . 

18 

d.\ 

4 

1784, 


i- 

93 . 7^3 

7 * 

1770, 


93.231 

7 

5 

*785. 

- 

244.807 

>9 5 

i 77 >. 


85.95* 

2 

t) 

1786, 

- 

343,707 

] I 10 

1772, 


79.534 

*3 

7 

*787. 

- 

7*3.446 

14 11 

1773. 


95.370 

*3 

1 

1788, 

- 

884,100 

7 * 

J 774 , 


85,61.5 

>3 

2 

1789. 


830.J77 

17 0 


The rife in the years 1785 and 1786, may be attributed to the rage for every thing Eng- 
lilh, which, I believe, was then pretty much at its height ; the moment the honour of 
the nation was fecured by wiping off the difgraces of the war of 1756, by the fuccefs of 
the American one, the predilcdion for every thing Englilh fpread rapidly. In order to 
Ihew the proportion which our export of manufadures to France bears to our exports to 
ail the world, I lhall infert the total account by the fame authority. 

£' *' d £. s. J. 

1786, - 11,830,194 19 7 1789, - I3»779»7 <'.o 9 

1787, - 12,053,900 3 5 1790, - 14,922,000 o o 

1788, - 12,724,719 16 9 

We know that all thefe lums are hn^orred ; but we may fuppofe the incorrednefs as 
great onp year as another, and that therefore the comparifon of one year with another 
may be tolerably exad. 'I’he following French accounts have been taken with fingular 
attention ; and as duties have been levied on every article, the amount may be more, but 
cannot be lefs. 


A 2 


French 
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French Recount. 

Imports from England into France y in 1788. 

Woods, coal, and raw materials, of which coal near 6,000,000 liv. 
Other raw materials, not the direft produft of the earth. 
Manufactured goods, — ~ . 

Manufactured goods from foreign induflxy — » 

Tdquors (boi [fits') — — — — . 

Eatables ( comcjiibles ) fuch as fait meat, butter, cheefe, corn, &c. 
Drugs, — — . — _ 

Groceries, — — — — ~. 

Cattle and horfes, • ‘ — — — — 

Tobacco, — — . _ _ 

Various articles, — — — . „ 

Weft India cotton, and Weft India goods, none. 


liv. 

2,246,500 

19,101,000 

7.700.900 
27 1,000 

9,092,000 

1.026.900 
702, '<00 
843,100 
187,200 


60,621,600 


Exports from France to Englandy in 1788^ 


Woods, coal, and raw materials, — 

Other raw materials, not the direCt product of the earth. 
Manufactured French goods, — — 

Manufactured goods from foreign induflry, — 

Idquors, — — . 

Eatables, — —• — 


Drugs, — • 

Groceries, none. 
Cattle and horfes. 
Tobacco, 

Various articles. 
Weft India cotton. 
Weft India goods. 


liv, 

534*100 

635,200 
4,' 86,200 
2,015,100 
*d» 49 *» 2 oo 
2,215,400 

759.100 

181,700 

7J3»9oo 

167,400 

4,297*300 

641.100 


30,458,700 


Explanation, — All manuiadured goods, both EngliOi and foreign, imported by the Eng- 
lilh merchants have been under- rated about one-twelfth, which will add 3,238,800. 
Uv. The French exports muft alfo be increafed for Tmuggling, &c. &c. j fo that 
there is great reafon to think the real account between the two nations may be thu» 
•ftated: * ' 

Iiy. 

Exports from England to France, - 63,327,600 

France to England, - 33,847,470 

Balance ag^nft France, — — 29,480,130 


lO 


Totil 
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Total Exports of England to France r.i 1789, 


llV. 

58,000,000 


-Ar. 


Ditto of Englilh manufactures in 


• 787, 


1788, 

— 27 ,OCO,OCO 

1789, 

— 2J,QOO,OCO 


Hence it appears, that the two cuitom-houfes do not differ effentially in their ac- 
counts. 

Before I offer any obfervations on thefe accounts, I lhall infert a few notes I made at 
fome confiderable towns of the intelligence I received perfonally. 


1787. — Abbeville. — In difeourfe upon the effeft of the new treaty of commerce- 
with England, they expreffed great apprehenfions that it would .j>rove ex tremelr detri- 
mental to their manufadures. I urged their cheap labour and provifibns, and the encou- 
ragement their government was always ready to give to manufaflurcs i they faid, that 
for ilicir government nothing was to be depended upon ; if their councils had under- 
llood the manufadures of the kingdom, they certainly would not have made the treaty 
upon fuch terms; that there were intelligent perfons in their town who had been in Eng- 
land, and who were clearly of opinion, that the limilar Englilh fabrics were fome cheaper 
and others better, which, aided by faihion in France, would give them a great advantage 
that provilions were by no means cheap at Abbeville, and the workmen in feveral branch- 
es of their fabrics were paid nearly as much as in Englapd, without doing the work equally 
well, at lead this was the opinion of fome very good judges ; and lallly, that all Abbe- 
ville are of this opinion. 

Amiens. — I had here fome converfation to the fame purport as at Abbeville ; the 
whole town I was affured had been alarmed from the firft rumour of the terms on 
which the treaty of commerce had been concluded ; they are well convinced that they 
cannot in any one inllance, as they affert, ftand the competition of Englilh goods. On 
my alking what reafon they had for ftich an idea, the perfon I converfed with went into 
a warehoufe, and bringing a piece of Huff and another of flannel, they were, he faid 
Englilh, and from the price at which they were gotten before the treaty, he drew the 
conclulion ; he was alfo, he faid, well informed of the prices in England. In the cot- 
ton fabric, he faid, the fuperiority was yet greater ; in a word, that Amiens would be 
ruined, and that on this point there was but one opinion. 

The manufafturers of all countries are full of thefe apprehenfions, which ufually 
prove extremely groundlcfs. In all probability the effeft would be as expedled, if a 
counter ftream of emulation and induftry did not work againft it. The introduction 
of Englifli fabrics may be hurtful for a time, but in the long run may be beneficial, by 
fpurring up the French manufacturers to greater exertions and to a keener induilry. 

Boukde Aux.— The intercourfe between this port and England has been increafed a 
great deal fince the treaty. Warehoufes of Englifli goods are opened. The article 
which has hitherto fold the belt, and quickefl:,is that of the Staffordlhire potteries; the,, 
quantities of thefe which have been fold is very great : but the hardware feut hither 
has been found fo dear, that it could not be fold in competition with French and Ger- 
man, except in a very few articles. Of fadlcry there are feveral Ihops opened that have 
fold largely. Beer has been tried, but would not do ; the Dutch is Hill preferred 
for the Weft Indies as cheaper ; that of England has been fold at 90 livres the bariqueii 
of 250 French bottles, and fome of it arrived fo bad as not to be merchantable. Wine 
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'has increafed in its export to England, but not fo much as was expeded; leTorc the 
treaty it was eight thoiilknd tonneaux a year, and it has not rifen to twelve thoufand ; 
however the courfc of exchange is againft England Jth, and wine, owing to thj prefent 
failure of the crop, has increafed in price 50 per cent. Brandy has alfo increafed. 

The Englifli take only the two firft qualities of wines— or, rather they are fuppofed to 
do fo ; for their merchants eflabliflied here mix and work the wine fent in fuch a man- 
ner, that the real quality of it is unknown ; this is the account given us. Thofe two 
firft forts are now at 20I. to 22I. a barique, which is two hundred and fifty French bot- 
tles, and two hundred and feventy Englifli ones. The other qualities are fold from 
151.10 18I. pqrt chaises, calk and {hipping included ; freight to London is 503. a ton, 
befides 15 per cent, primage, average, &c. The French duty is 28 livr% the tonneau, 
which has been lowered to 5 livres 5/I from lad Oftober to the flrft. of January next, a 
regulation which it is faid will not take place longer. 

Beauvais. — The opinion univerfal among the nianufaflurers here is, that the Eng- 
lilh fabrics are fo Superior in cheapnefs, from the wife policy of the encouragements 
given by government, that thofe of Beauvais, {hould they come in competition, mull 
link ; fo much of the fabrics here as are for the confumption of the lower people might 
perhaps (land by it, but not any others ; and they think that the moft mifehievous war 
would not have been fo injurious to France, as this moll pernicious treaty. 

Lille. — I no where met with more violence of fentiment, relative to this treaty, than 
here; the manufafturers will not fpeak of it with any patience ; they wifli for nothing 
but a war ; they may be faid to pray for one, as the only means of cfcaping that ideal 
ruin, which they are all fure mull flow from the influx of Englilh fabrics to rival theirown. 
This opinion ftruck me as a molt extraordinary infatuation ; for in the examination 
which took place at the bars of our Houfes of Lords and Commons, this is precifely 
the town whofe fabrics were reprefented as dangeroufly rivalling our own, particularly 
the camblet.s of Norwich ; and here we find exadlly the counter part of thofe appre- 
henfions. Norwich confiders Lille as the moft dreadful rival, and Lille regards Nor- 
wich as fo formidable to her induftry, that war and bloodlhed would be preferable to 
fuch a competition. Such fa£ls ought to be ufeful to a politician ; he will regard thefc 
jealoufies, wherever found, either as impertinence or knavery, and pay no attention 
whatever to the hopes, fears, jealoufies, or al.irms, which the love of monopoly always 
infpires, which are ufually falfe, and always mifehievous to the national interefts, equally 
•of every country. 

Naotes. — In converfation here on this treaty with feme very refpedlable commercial 
gentlemen, they W'ere loud againft it ; infilled that France fent no fabrics whatever to 
England in confequence of it, not to the amount of a fingle fol ; fome goes, and the 
fame went before the treaty ; and that England has not imported more wine or brandy 
than ufual, or at lead to a very fmall amount ; wc know at prefent that this was not 
correft. 

RouEN.—The quantity of merchandize of all forts that has been imported here 
from England fince the treaty, is very confidcrable, efpecially Staftbrdlhire hardware, 
ftand cotton fabrics, and feveral Englifli houfes have been elbblilhed. They confider 
the treaty here as highly detrimental to all the manufadlufes of Normandie. 

I am better fatisfied with the real fadl than if it were, as the Chambex* of Commerce 
of Normandie imagined, much more in favour of England ; for as the benefit is more 
likely to lad, fo the treaty is more likely to be renewed ; and confequently peace be- 
. tAreen the two kingdoms to be more durable. I’he balance of the manufafturing ac- 
xount does ndl exceed 1 4 millions, which is very far fhort of the French ideas, and mud. 
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in the nature of things, leffen. The i8 millions of raw materials and coals, inftead of 
being an import hurtful to the interefts of French induflry, is beneficial to it; and they 
themfelves wifely confidor it as fuch, and lamented the old duties on the import of Eng- 
Hfh coal, afferting, that there ought to be none at all. Here are i o millions of imports, 
and a balance of eight in din'd objedls of agriculture, as corn and meat. If a people 
will manage their agriculture in fuch a prepofterous manner, as not to be able to feed 
themfelves, they fhould efieem themfelves highly obliged to any neighbour that will do it 
for them. Raw materials, including drugs, with cattle, corn, and horfes, very nearly ac- 
count for the whole balance, great as it is, that is paid on the total to England ; and as fuch 
objeds are as much for the advantage of France to import, as for the benefit of England to 
export, the whole trade muft, both in extent and balance, be deemed equally reciprocal, 
and of c( iirfe equally tending to advance the profperity of each kingdom. There is, 
however, a circumftance in which matters are very far from being reciprocal, and that 
is, in payments. 'I'he French are paid for their goods, whatever thefe may be, accord- 
ing to agreement ; but that is verv far from being the cafe with the complaints againft 
the mode of dealing in France, not only in refpedf of payment, but al!b of want of con- 
fidence, fince their goods, fairly executed, according to patterns agreed on, are feldotri 
received without difpute or dedudion : and while they chearfully do juftice to the punc- 
tuality of the Americans, Germans, &c. they put very little value on the French trade, 
fpeaking in general. It is the fame with Birmingham, whofe merchants and manufac- 
turers aflert ftrenuoufly, that the commercial treaty has been of no fervice to their 
town ; the French having taken as largely their goods by contraband, before the treaty, 
as at prefent, through a different channel ; with this change, that the Dutch, Germans, . 
and Flemmings, with whom they dealt before, paid better than the French. Thefe 
circutnfiances are great dedudions from the apparent merit of the treaty, which cannot 
be fairly efiimated, unlcfs we could know the amount of our exports fent out clandef- 
tinely before it was concluded. The manufafturers are certainly the befi judges ; and 
they unite, with one voice, throughout the kingdom, either to condemn it, or at leaft 
to aflert its having been a mere transfer from one channel to another, and not an in- 
creafe. The benefit of it, however, as a political meafure, which tends to efiablifli a 
friendfliip ancTconneflion between the two countries, esnuot be called in quell ion with 
any propriety ; for the mere chance of its being produdlive of peace, is of more confe- 
quenoe than.tcn fuch balances, as appears on the foot of the above mentioned account. 

Chap. XIX. — Of the MamfaBures of France. 

PiCARDiE — Abbeville. — THE famous manufafture of Vanrobais has been deferibed 
in all didtionaries of commerce and fiuiiiar works ; I lhall therefore only obferve, that 
the buildings are very large, and all the conveniencies feem to be as complete as ex* 
pence could, make them: the fabric of broad cloths is here carried on upon the ac- 
count of the mailer of the eftablifliment, from the back of the fheep to the laft hand 
that is given. . They aflert, that all the wool ufed is Spanifh, but this muft be received 
with fome degree of qualification. They fay that one thoufand five hundred hands aragi' 
employed, of which two hundred and fifty are weavers ; but they have experienced 
a great declenfion fince the eftablifliment of the fabric at Louviers, in Normandie. 
They have feveral fpinniiig jennies, by which one girl does the bufinefs of forty-fix 
fpinnersi 

An eftablifliment of this kind, with all the circumftances which every one knows alt-, 
tended it, ia certainly a very noble monument of the true fplendour of that celebrated 
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to which Monf. de Voltaire juftly enough gave the title of Age ; but I have great 
doubts whether it is pofllbie to carry on a manufkfture to the bed advantage, by thus 
concentrating, in one eftablilhtnent, all the various branches that arc cffeiitial to the 
contpletion of the fabric. The divifiori of labour is thus in fomc mcafurc loft, and 
entirely fo in refpeft to the maftor.of each branch. The man whofe fortune depends 
entirely on the laoour of the fpinner, is more likely to underftand fpiniling in perfedion, 
than he who is equally concerned in fpinning and weaving ; and it is perhaps t!te fam.; 
with rerped to drefling, milling, dying, &c. when each is a fep^rate bufincls each mult 
be cheaper and better done. I’he appointment of commis and overfeers lefll-ns, but 
by no means gets rid of the difficulty. In viewing a manufadure therefore I am not fo 
much ftruck with that great fcale which fpeaks a royal foundation, as with the more 
diffufive and by much the more ufeful figns of imluftry and employment, which fpread 
into every quarter of a city, raife entire (treets of little comfortable houfes, convert 
poor villages into^litfle towns, and dirty cottages into neat habitations. How far it may 
be necefl'ary when manufadures are firft introduced into a country to proceed on the 
plan' followed by Louis XIV. I lhall not enquire, but when they are as well eftablifhed 
as they are at prefent, and have long been in France, the more rivals in I'maller under- 
takings, which thefe great eflablifliments have to contend with, the better it will gene- 
rally be found for the kingdom, always avoiding the contrary extreme, which is yet 
work', that of /preading into the country and turning what ought to be farmers into 
inanufadurers. 

Befides fine cloths, they make at Abbeville carpets, tapeftry, wmrfted ftockings, bar- 
racans, a light ftuff much worn by the clergy, minorques, and other liinilar goods. 
They have ^fo a fmall fabric of cotton handkerchiefs. 

Amiens— Abounds with fabrics as much as Abbeville ; they make cottons, camblcts, 
calimancoes, minorques, coarfc cloths ; there is fcarcely any w'ool worked here but that 
of Picardy and a little of Holland, none of England, or next to none ; they would get 
it they fay if they could, but they cannot. I examined their cotton ftockings carefully, 
and found that 4 or 5 livres was the price of fuch as were equal to thofcl had brought 
from England, and which coft at London 2S. 6d. ; this ditifcrencc is furprizing, and 
prdves, if any thing can, the vaft fuperiority of our cotton fabrics. 

Breteuil. — They have a manufadure here on a fmall fcale of feythes and wood 
hooks, the former at 4^. the latter at 30/! the iron comes from St. Diziers, and the 
coals from Valenciennes. Nails are alfo made here for horfe-ihoes at §4 the ib. but 
not by nailors who do nothing elfc. 

Orleans.— The manufadures are not inconfiderable, they make ftockings of all 
kinds, and print linens j a fabric of woollen caps has been eftablifhed here (ince Louis 
XIV.’s time, in which two houfes are employed ; the chief we viewed. It employs at 
home about three hundred working hands, and twelve to fifteen hundred others. The 
caps are entirely made of Spanifh wool, three ounces of yam make a cap ; they are 
all for exportation, from Marfeilles to Turkey and the coaft of Africa, being worn 
tinder turbans ; in drefting they extrad the greafe with urine, full and finifti in the 
manner of cloth. 

The fugar refinery is a confiderable bufmefs, there are ten large and feventeen 
fmaller houfes engaged in it j the firft employ each forty to forty-five workmen, the 
latter ten to twelve j one of the prindpal, which I viewed, makes 6oo,ooolb. of fugar, 
•and the reft in proportion. The beft fugar is from Martinico, but they mix them to- 

§ ether. Rum is never made from molafles, which is fold to the Duten at 3/! the lb. 
le feum is fqueeaed, and the refufe is fpread thick on meadows to kiU mofs, which it 

does 
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does very effetlaally. The price of raw fugar is 30 to 45 livres per loolb. The coal they 
burn is from the vicinity of Moulins, in the Bourbonnois. Trade in general is now 
brilkhcre. 

Romorentin.—A fabric of common cloths for liveries and foldiers* carried on by 
private weavers, who procure the wool and work it up ; they are at leaft one hundred 
in number, and make on an average twenty pieces each in a year ; it is fent to Paris. 
At Vatan there are about twenty of the fame weavers and three hundred fpinners. 

C.HATEAURoux.— A fabric of cloth, which two years ago, before the failure of the 
mailer, gave employment to live hundred hands, boys included, and to one thoufand 
live hundred to one thoufand eight hundred fpinners in this and the neighbouring pro. 
vinces ; it is a ManufaSlure Royale^ like that at Abbeville, of Vanrobafs, by which is to 
be underftood an exemption for all the workmen employed within the walls from cer- 
tain taxes, I believe tallies. Some gentlemen of the town keep at prefent one hundred 
hands at work in the houfe, and the fpinners depending on that number, in order that 
the fabric might not be loll, nor the poor left entirely without ‘employment ; there is 
true and ufeful patriotifm in this. The cloths that were made here were 1 to i J aulns 
broad, which fold at 8 livres to 23 livres the aula ; they make alfo ratteens. In the 
town are about eighty private weavers, who make nearly the fame cloths as at Romo- 
rentin, but better ; fell from 8 livres to 1 8 livres the auln, 1 1 broad ; thefe private 
fabrics, which do not depend on any great eftablilhment, are vaftly preferable to con- 
centrating the branches in one great inclol'ure ; the right method of remedying fuch a 
f ailure as has happened here, is to endeavour by every means to increafe the number of 
private underiakers. The cloths are all made of the wool of the country now 20 to 
2,^/. tlic lb. it has been dearer for two years, and ten years ago was to be had for 15 
to 2of. from the 24th of June it is fold at every market, and in large quantities; ma- 
nufacturers come from Normandy and Picardy for twelve days together to buy wool, 
wafli, and fond it off. 

At tw o leagues from Chateauroux are iron forges, which let at 140,000 livres a 
year, (6135I.) belonging to the Count d’ .Artois. 

Limoges. — 'I'he molt confiderable fabric here is that of druggets, the warp of which 
is of hemp thread, and the woof of wool, one hundred looms are employed by them. 
8iamoife Ruffs are made of hemp and cotton, fold at 30 to 4^. an anin ; there are about 
om; thoufand or one thoufand one hundred cotton fpinners in the Limofm, alfo various 
mixed Ruffs of filk and cotton, and filk and thread, under many denominations, for 
gowns, coats, waiRcoats, breeches, &c. from 4 to 6 livres the auln. Some Ruffs, which 
they call China, are rather dearer ; a gown felling for 4 louis, but of filk gauze only 
2 louis ; this fabric employs about twenty looms, worked each by three or four people, 
boys included. I took many fpecimens of thefe fabrics, but in general there is a great 
mixture of Ihew andfinery with coarlenefs of materials and cheapnels of price, not at all 
fuitable to an Englilh taRe. 

They have alfo a porcelane manufacture, purchafed by the King two years ago, 
which works for Seve ; it gives employment to about fixty hands ; I bought a fpeci- 
men, but nothing they make is cheap, and no wonder, if the King is the raanufaCl:ure|fc 

'I'hcy have in the generality of lamoges, which includes the Angoumois, feven^ 
paper mills that manufacture all kinds ; they are fuppofed to make every day to the 
quantity of 1 9 ctmes^ the contents of which vary according to the fort of paper. A 
cuve of 1301b. will make 6^ reams of large and fine paper, but double that quantity of 
other forts ; they calculate that a mill can work about two hundred days in a year, 
feRivals and repairs excluded ; this makes at a cuve a day 454,2colb. for a year’s work 
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of a mill, and 31,794,0001b. for the whole generality, and they value it at 2of. the Ib. 
which makes as many livres, or 1 ,390,987!. They confider the manufadure as greatly 
overloaded with an cxcife, wliich amounts to about -J-th part of the value, but they 
have an allowance for all they prove to be defigned for exportation,’ in the nature of 
our drawbacks; the nianufafture has increafed notwith Handing the duty. They 
reckon here, and in all the paper mills of France, the cylinder for grinding the rags, 
which they call Dutch (and which w-e have had fo long in England), as a new and 
great improvement. Each mill employs from twelve to twenty hands, including car- 
ters; they reckon that half tlie paper is exported, much to the Baltic, and fome they 
fay to England. 

They have alfo in this generality forty iron forges, fome of which employ one hun- 
dred. people, one is a foundry for carting and boring cannon. 

Drive. —A filk fabric has been ertabliflicd here about five and twenty years, filk: 
alone is wrought in it, and alfo mixed with cotton, and gauzes of all kinds are made ; 
they fay they have difedvered a manner of dying raw filk, with' which they make plain 
gauzes -jths of an auln broad and 11 long; the price varies according as they are 
ehinees (waved), or not; a piece white, rtriped or not, is 54 livres, (2I. 7s. 3d.) co- 
loured ones 60 livres, (2I. 12s. 6d.) and the chinces 80 livres, (3I: 10s. od.); they 
make alfo a thick fliining fluff in imitation of Manchefter, at 6 livres the auln, alfo filk 
and neck handkerchiefs of a German taftc, fold chiefly in Germany and'Auvergne. A 
merchant alfo at Difle, in Switzerland, is fo good a cuftomer as to have taken one 
thoufand dozen of them. 'J'hey have fixty or eighty looms conrtantly at tyork in the 
town ; the weaver having his loom in his houfe and fupplied w'ith the material from 
the manufadlory, and paid by the piece ; each loo’tn employs five people, wanien and 
children included. They ufc only French filk, wliich though not fo fhining' as the 
Italian, is they fay, ftrongcr, bears the preparation, and wears better. ,• 

They have alfo here a cotton mill and fabric which is but in its infancy, hais only 
one combing machine, and three double ones for fpinning ; they fay thaKhis malchine, 
with the aflirtance of fifteen people, does the work of eighty ; this undertaking has? been 
ertablifhed and is carried on by MeflVs. Mills and Clarke, the former an Englijfhman 
from Canterbury, the latter from Ireland, both induced by encouragements to fitttle in 
France. 

SouiLLAC — Payrac. — No manufactures whatever in the country. 

Cahors. — Some fiiiall manufaftories among them, one of woollen cloth ; fortie years 
ago it had near one thoufand workmen, but the company difagreeing, a law-fuit/ enfued, 
lb that it decreafed to one hundred and fifty ; the fpinners are chiefly in the' town ; 
work up both French and Spanifh wool, but the latter not of the firrt quality.* They 
Ihewed us however fome cloth, made as they fay, entirely of Spanifh wool,' at*' 3 livres 
the lb. which is not fo good as their ratteens made with 4 wool of Navikrre and 
Rouflillon, and 4 Spanifh ; they make fome cloths for the home confumptioib of the 
province, entirely with the wool of Navarre, an auln broad, at 1 1 livres the addn ; rat- 
teens 4 of an auln broad, at 22 livres the auln ; a fecond fort of ratteens, tifVade with 
.^M*ench wool, an auln broad,. 1 1 livres the auln. 

Caussadf.. — This country is full of peafant proprietors of land, who a'H abound 
very much with doraeftic manufaftures ; they work their wool into common /cloths and 
cainbluts, and all the women and girls fpin wool and hemp, of which they nbake linen^ 
there are weavers that buy about two quintals of wool, pay for the fpinnijpg, weave ' 
,tt,' and can7 the cloth to market, and there are merchants that buy the fugperrtuity for 
export. 
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Montauban. — The woollen manufafture here is of fotne conf.'quoncc, coafin.lng of 
t.imnion cloths, croifccs, half an aiilii broad, and fevcral forts of Iluffs; tlicy give the 
('plthet royalc to one houfe, but in general the Ipinning and weaving are carried on both 
in the town and the country, not only on actfount of the mailer manufetlurers, but alfo 
by private weavers, who make and carry their ftuil's to market undreffed ; the people 
of the fabric I viewed aflert, that they ufeonly Spanilh wool, but this is every where in 
France a common afl'ertion by way of recommending their fabrics, and has been hoard 
in thofc, known on much better authority to ufe none at all ; another circumftance to 
be noted is, that the wool of Roiiflillon goes in common manufacturing language under 
the denomination of Spanifli ; I favv their raw wool, and am clear, that if it is Spanilh, 
it is of a very inferior fort ; the quality and the price of the cloths fpeak the fame lan- 
guage ; they dye the cloth and not the wool, previoufly ; they fell their broad cloths, 
which are ^ths of an auln wide, at 17 livres the auln, (14s. told.) and the cnifecs at 
5 livres xcf. Twelve hundred people are faid to be employed ,by tl.is fabric. 

The filk manufaClure is alfo confiderable ; they work up not orily the filk of the en- 
virons, but of the upper country alfo ; they make (lockings and fmall (tuffs, but the 
Ibrmer the chief ; it is executed like the woollen fabric, both by inaher manufacturers, 
and by private looms j a (locking engine cods from 15 to 20 louis, and a workman can 
earn with it to 3 livres a day. 

Toulouse— -Has a woollen .and a filk fabric ; in the fird are worked light dud's, and 
has about eighty looms, which are in the town; in the other dockings, duds, damalks, 
and other fabrics, worked in flowers; about eighty looms alfo. 

St. r.lARTiN. — There arc here ten raanufadurers' houfes, one of which made lad 
year feven hundred pieces of woollen dufl's, each (ix aulns long ; on an average each 
houfe five hundred pieces, chiefly bays, fays, and other (luffs, the chain of thread ; 
feme for home confuraption, but chiefly for exportation to Spain. Their bed is 4 livres 
1 the canne of eight palms, and ten palms to the auln, half an auln broad. Other 
flufl's 3 livres lyf. dye in all kinds of colours. There are plenty of fpinners of botii 
thread and wool ; weavers and fpinners are fpread over the country, but the combexs 
and carders are at home. Ihey ufe fome Spanilh w'ool from the Navarre hills at 
the lb. this year 33/1 but very dear. 

St. Gaudkntz— Manufaftures feveral forts of (tuffs, bath wool alone, and wool 
and tliread mixed ; the principal fabric is a light dufi' called Cadis, the greater part of 
which is exported to Spain. 

Bagnkre de Luchon. — At half a league from this place is a manufa£lure of cobalt; 
it is faid, the only one in the whole kingdom, which was all fupplied, before the efla- 
blifhment of this fabric, by a Saxon gentleman, from the works in Saxony; and what is 
now made here is ufed at home and exported as Saxon cobalt. The ore is brought 
from Spain at a very high price, from a mine in the Pyrenees, not more didant iii a 
(trait line than fix leagues, but the road is fo rocky that the ore is brought by the val- 
ley of Larboude, which takes up a day and a half. . The ore is not found in veins, but 
in lumps (rognom"), fo that it is often loll and found again. 

A remarkable circumdance, and hardly credible, is their employing ore alfo frojn 
Styria, which is (hipped at Triede for Bourdeaux, and brought by the Garonne to Tou- 
loufe, and hither by land, at -the expence of 45/I the quintal. They ufe alfo fome from 
Piedmont ; of thefe different ores, that from Styria is the word, and the Spanilh the bed; 
they cod at the mannfaQiory, one with another, 300 livres to 360 livres the quintal ; 
the Spanifli ore is the fir(l deferibed by Monf. Fourcroy, the grey or a(h coloured j they 
do not melt thefe ores feparatc but mixed together. 
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The procefs purfued in this manufadory would be tedious to ninety>ninc hundredths 
of my readers, I lhall therefore only give a few heads from the memoranda I made after 
having viewed it attentively ; the reputation of the Due dc la Rochefoucauld, as an able 
chymift, united with his rank, induced the diredor of the fabric to explain the matter 
fully } 1 attended him in viewing the work : they firft pound the ore into powder, which 
is placed in a fort of fpoon in a furnace to roafl, for the purpofe of expelling the arfeuic 
by I'ublimation ; it is received in a canal or chimney, which winds horizontally ; by an 
opening in the wall a man enters for gathering this arfenic ; this is an operation very 
dangerous to the health, yet for 4< /'. to .3 liv. a day they get men to execute it, wdiofor 
a preventative of the ill effedls fwaliovv fome milk,, and keep cloths to their mouths and 
nofes dipped in milk, and kept conftantly w'etted. T he cobalt remains after this roafting 
in a*greyifli bbek calx ; bifmuth is found mixed with it, which is found at the bottom 
of the fpoon. They have another way alfo, which is that of fufmg the cobalt, thus purg- 
ed of its arfenic, in order to get the regulus ; I faw fome large pieces of regulus with 
bifmuth adhering, which were in all probability procured in this method ; hitherto they 
have not applied the bifmuth to ufe, nor tried whether it would anfwcr to fend it to 
thofe places where it is worked. 

Having thus obtained the calx of the cobalt, they mix it with pot-afh and roafled flints 
as a flux, in large crucibles, which are placed fix together, in a large long furnace, the 
upper part of which is arched to an angle, a current of air pafling ; the furnace is heated 
with dry beech wood billets. Some chymillsafl'ert,that there fhould be of flints three to one 
of the cobalt, but they ufe fixteen to one, which they fay is the Saxon method, and thefe 
flints contain fom6 fmall portion of cobalt j it requires a fierce fire of twelve iiours to 
reduce the calx of cobalt to a glafs ; when this is nearly in a white fufion (as they term 
it) they take it out with iron ladles, and throw it into a veflel conftantly fupplied with 
frefh water for cooling, from which it is taken to a pounding mill and beat to powder, 
in which operation they almoit always find fome drops of regulus, which arc taken out ; 
when pounded it is carried to a kind of tabic three ftories high, llreams of water arc 
turned on to it, while two men at each table llir it ; this is for freeing the cobalt from 
impurities j it paffes with the water into a large tub pierced at dilferent heights, that the 
water may flow away and leave the cobalt at the bottom ; but as this water is in fome 
jneafure tinctured with this precious material, it is not fufl^ered to run to waftc j a largo 
cifliern is under the whole room into which it is received, and whence it is drawn ofl^ from 
time to time j the cobalt thus gained is of the worlt quality. 

The wafhed cobalt is carried to a mill, which grinds it under a ftone, the powder is 
received in a large veflel of water, which is made by trituration to imbibe the tindure, 
and is hence drawn oiF four times into as many veffels, that the water may depofit the 
ma'erial. The powder thus gained is carried to the drying room, where it is dried in 
long fliallow trays, and then reduced to a finer powder by fifting ; in which ftate it is fo 
fine that they water it with a gardener’s rofe to prevent its being blown away, in which 
ftate it is in order to pack into cafles for fale. 

The motion to the whole machinery is given by two underfhot water wheels. 

Vicinity to the Spanifh mine, and cheapnefs of wood were the inducements to eftablifh 
this fabric here} they now make pot-aih, which was formerly imported from the Baltic, 
and coft 40 liv. the quintal, but they can make it here for 12 liv. 

Narbonke.— A mauufafture r^ale of filk ftuffs, the mafter of which is a bankrupt. 
This is the fecond of thele privileged eftablifliments which 1 havs found in the fame fitu- 
ation ; Chateauroux the former. It flioutd feem that government never interferes by 
privileges but to do mifehief. 
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Beziers.— -A finall fabric of filk ftockings. 

Montpellier. — Confiderable fabrics of blankets, filk handkerchiefs, verdigreafc, 
and many other articles. 

Ni&mes.— This is one of the moft confidd'able manufafhiring places in France ; they 
_ make a great variety of (luffs, in filk, cotton, and thread, but the firflr is the great ma- 
Dufaflure ; thefeare faid to maintain from ten to fifteen thoufand hands ; for the intel- 
ligence varied between thofe numbers. Silk ftockings are faid to employ two thoufand ; 
handkerchiefs are a confiderable article, printed linens, &c ; in the laft there are work- 
men that earn 7 or 800 liv. a year. 

G.inoe. — The moft noted manufaflure of filk ftockings in all Fiance; they make 
them up to 36 liv. a pair. 

ViGx'vN. — Silk ftockings, and filk and cotton veils. 

Lodeve. — I'he principal manufaflure here is cloth for the uniforms of various regi- 
ments in the French army ; fix thoufand men are thus employed. They make alfo filk 
ftockings and vefts of cotton, but no cloths for the Levant fixty quintals of oil are ton- 
fumed in the town every week in the year. 

Beg be Rieux. — The manufadures here are the famous cloths called Londrinsy 
which are exported to the Levant ; they are made of the wool of Rouffillon and Nar- 
bonne ; alfo fine cloths of a thicker ftaple, and filk ftockings. The villages in the moun- 
tains are all employed in this manufadure. 

Carcassonne. — Londrins the great fabric here alfo; the maftermanufadurersgive 
the materials to the weavers, who are paid by the piece, and thus the manufadurefpreads 
into the country both fpinning and weaving ; they are made of Rouftillon and Narbonne 
wool, which goes by the name of Spanilh, forty-fix inches wide, the I’aune eight pans. 
They have alfo eftablilhed a finall fabric of fine cloths, which they term k fa9on de Lou- 
viers, at ten liv. an auln, but not comparable to the originah 

I (hould obferve, that ihofe Londrins, of which at all thefe towns I took patterns, are 
a very light, beautiful, well dyed, bright cloth, that have had, and defervedly, from' 
quality and price, the greateft fuccefs in the Levant. I faw the wool they are made 
of, and thould not have known it from a good fpecitnen from the South Downs of 
Sufiex. 

Bagnere de Bigore. — They make here fome ftockings and woollen ftuffs, but not- 
to any amount. 

Pau. — A confiderable manufadure of linen handkerebieis, with red cotton borders,, 
alfo of linen for (hirts, table-cloths, and napkins; the Bax is raifed chiefly in the coun- 
try around ; the fabric is fpread into the country in every dtredion ; much exported to 
Spain and to . America, , by way of Bourdeaux. The handkerchiefs- are from 36 to 72 
liv. the dozen, my fpecimen at each, and by the dozen 42 liv. to 48 liv. the fquare 
3 paus 3 t-V* linen for Ihirts is of the fame breadth, and the price is from - 51^ to 
6 liv. the auln. A table-cloth and twelve napkins they calla fervice, and cods from 36 
to 150 liv. I examined all, and thought- them on the whole very Bear, . for they 
hardly any thing tolerably fine. 

ANSFAN.^The Pau unen manufiidure is: here alfo on a fmaller fcale. ■ 

Airr.— A finall manufadure of porcelain, or- rather earthen-wue, a cup andTaucer' 
ibr Bft alfo of linen ft>r the table and ftiirtst 

Lbitoor.— T here is here a tannery, which was twenty-five years ago not an incon- 
fiderable manufitdure, that- is, before the excifes on leather were aid, but'now reduced 
to lefs than one fourth of what it was; at that time it uled tbirty-feven thoufand qviin- 
tals of bark, and dreQed eighteen thoulaud ikins, , but now only four thoufand. The 
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King’s wood near the town, which is extenfive, yields the bark, thaoprice 40 to 50/1 the 
quintal ; their water-mill grinds one hundred quintals a day ; the bark cakes for fuel fell 
at 6 liv. the thoufand. They have one hundred and twenty tan pits, which give employ, 
inent to about one hundred men. The mailer of the fabric complains bitterly of the 
tax, which is ■jy’ the pound on all forts of leather, flieep fkins excepted, and he is clear 
that ithasdeftroyed themanufaflure. It is paid only wheh the dreffed hides are taken 
out of the warehoufe for fale, by which means the lefs capital on account of the tax is 
nccelfary. 

Agen. — The chief manufafture here is one of fail-cloth, very much decreafed fince 
the war, which, while it lafted, gave it an extraordinary vigour; at that 0010320 
workmen were employed in the houfe ; now it has only one hundred and fifty in 
winter. There are now eighteen to tw'enty combers doing twenty pound of hemp a day, 
for which they are paid 8 liv. the quintal ; in the war there were fblty of them ; three 
hundred and lixty pound of hemp per diem is therefore the amount of the fabric. All 
hemp ufed is raifedTon’the banks of the Garonne, and fpun in the country at the rate of 
the pound for the bell: thread. We viewed an apartment with, eighty-four looms 
( they have one hundred and fixty in the houfe) that make eleven forts of fail-cloth for 
the royal navy, in general of tw'enty-two or twenty-four inches broad ; the firft is fold 
at the aulu, the fecond at 48 ; to prepare the henip for combing, they grind it under 
a cylindrical ftone in a fort of ciftem ; it is then divided into two forts for fails, and 
into a third for ropes. They have many ftone ciftems for bleaching one hundred and 
fifty quintals of thread at a time, of which one man does the whole work by means of 
pumping the lixivium at once from the copper into all the ciftems. The weavers are 
paid 5i/ the aulnon an average. 

Befidcs this fabric of hemp they have one of cotton, which is ftopped at prefent ; one 
of printed linens, which is brilk, and another of ferges and other woollen ftuffs, which is 
carried on by private weavers in their own houfes. 

Chateaurault. — They have a manufa£lure of cutlery here, in which there is one 
circumftance that appears rather Angular, which is the fabric being canied on wdth fuc- 
cefs almoft without a divifion of labour. Every houfe in fcveral ftreets is a cutler’s (hop, 
with its little forge, tools, grinding-wheel, &c. and the man, with the afliftance of his 
wife and children, makes knives, feiffars, &c. &c. executing the whole procefs himfelf, 
which in a large fabric goes through fo many hands. As a foreigner 1 paid more than 
the fair price for the fpecimens I bought, yet they were very cheap, vaftly cheaper than 
I could have believed poffible with a manufafture carried oh in contradiftion to a prin- 
ciple which I had erroneoufly conceived to beeffential tocheapnefs; they make nails alfo. 
Fuel is no where cheap in France (unlefs it be in the foreft of the Lyonois,) yet here are 
hundreds of little forges burning, to execute wliat one would perform at a third of the 
expence. 

Tours.— The principal manufacture in this city is thUt of filk; they make flowered 
damalks and plain ftufts; there is a large building called the Mdmfa 6 lure Royale, in 
which many workmen were once employed, but none at prefent, as it is found more ad- 
vantageous to give the filk to the worktnen, in order for their weaving it at their own 
boufes, which feems an experiment that afeertains the benefit of thefe expenfive eftablifh- 
ments ; the whole fabric however declined exceedingly, and is at prefent at a very 
low ebb i nor are the men affured of conftant employment, which is the worft circum- 
ftance that can attend My fabric. Prices of weaving vary of courfe ■olfith the patterns of 
flowered filks ; one which I faw working, a very full pattern, was paid for at the rate of 
*7 liv- theaitrln, the price of the filk 38 liv. the auln, and to inake the auln, employed 
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the man, his aflKVant, and his wife, two days, which earnings may be divided into a 
day for the weaver, 2 of. for his afliftant, and xof, for his wife, whofe bv)finefs was only 
to adjuft the chain ; the breadth | of an auin ; tlie workmanfliip of this fiik is therefore 
between -J- and -i of the grofs value. I faw others working plain filks, in which the wo- 
anen weavers earned a 8 to a day, and men They have alfo a fabric of ribbons, 
of which 1 bought fpecimens, but they are beyond comparilbn dearer than the ribbons 
of Coventr)'. We were told that filk at Tours employed two thoufand people, but 1 be- 
lieve the number is much exaggerated. 

They have fome woollen fabrics of no great account. 

They have alfo, as at Chateaurault, many cutlers, who make knives and feiflars of a. 
higher p|ipe and much better ; the fpecimens 1 bought appear to be ch^>ap. Nails are 
an article alfo which gives employment here ; I found that a middling hand would make 
about one thoufand per diem',- foe which number he was paid ajj/I It is to be noted, 
that a day's*work in all fabrics means fifteen or fixteen hours (except the time taken for 
meals) common labourer \of. and food. . * , 

I'he woollen manufafture of common ftuffs is, by fome accounts given us, naore con- 
fiderablc than that of filk. 

Amboise.— There is a fabric of fteel efiablilhed here by the Duke de Choifeul j in. 
it are made axes, hoes, files, &c. They fay that two hundred men are employed, but’ I. 
law po figns of more ^an one hundred ; they work with charcoal, and alfo with coals 
from the vicinity of Nantes. They have alfo a fmall manuiadure of buttons, another of. 
woollen cloth for cloathing the troops, which, however, did not- take root ; there is at 
prefent one of coarfe woollen ilufis, for the ufe of the lower people : thefe fabrics.ihew 
how foftering and powerful is the hand of a prime minifier, in fixing what without him. 
would never be fixed at all ; had this Duke continued in power, Amboife would foon 
have become a confiderable city. 

Bi-ois.-r-A fabric of very beautiful gloves, which employs about twenty-five bands ;. 
here is alfo the fame cutlery as at Tours and Chateaurault j and they make liquorice, 
cakes for coughs, &c. as at Pontefraft. 

Beauvais. — This is one of the manufafliuring towns of France that feems the moft 
Lrifk and adtive in bufincfs. I viewed the tapeftry fabric, of which I had feen fome fine 
fpecimens in the palace at Fontainblcau ; their fined w.>rks are in filk as well as in. 
worfied ; they employ one hundred and fifty hands, and have another fabric conneded 
with this in La Marche. 

I viewed the calico printing-houfe of MefTrs. Gamierdans and Co. which is upon fuch 
a fcale as to employ fix hundred hands conftantly ; there is no difference between this 
fabric and fimilar ones in England, and all the patterns ! faw were very common, feem- 
ing not to aim fo much at elegance or nicety of execution, as at the difpatch of a large 
undertaking, yet Paris is their principal demand j they print a great quantity, of Indiaa 
calicoes; their madder is froiv Alface.' There are three other manufadures in the town, 
and all four employ about one thoufand *eight hundred hands ; but the chief fabric is 
the woollen, which employs feven or eight thouland hands in the town and the adjacent 
country. They make, under various denominations, coarfe ftuffs for the cloathing of 
the country people, for men’s jackets and women’s petticoats, &c. a truly ufeful and im- 
portant fabric, which works only French wool, and in gencralthat of the country. There 
are alfo ftocking engines at work. 

St.Gobin. — ^I'he fabric of plate glafs here is by far the greateft and moft celebrated in 
Europe; the inclofure is great, and the buildings are on a vaft fcale f. one thoufand^ 
eight hundred men are employed on the works, and in the provtfion, &c. of wood^ 
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1 was fo fortunate as to arrive about half an hour before they began to run ; there is a 
vaft furnace in the centre of the building containing the pots of melted metal, and on 
each fide of it a rpw of ovens with final! furnaces for calling. An immenfe table of 
call copper, as I judge by my eye (for»I did not care to meafure any thing) twelve 
feet long and eight broad, by five inches thick. Hands at the mouth of the annealing 
oven, heated by a furnace on each fide of it. When every thing is ready for running 
the glafs, a comis enters, the doors are bolted, and filence is proclaimed by one of the 
men finking an iron bar on the ground ; if any perfon fpeaks but a word after this, 
he is fined heavily. The furnace, in which is the melted glafs, is then opened, and the 
pots of eighteen inches diameter are drawn out; two men, receiving it upon a 
fort of barrow, 'wheel it to the table above-mentioned, where an iron crank iifpended 
from a windlafs is fixed, and hoifting the metal, is emptied on to the table. A great 
copper roller is pufiied over it, moving on two ftrij« or bars of iron or Qopper, the 
thicknefs of which determines that of the intended plate of glafs, for the pot difeharging 
its contents between them, and the roller brought gradually over it, which flattens by 
its great weight the metal to the thicknefs of thofe bars; the glafs is then pulhed for- 
ward from the table into the oven heated to receive it for annealing, or cooling gra- 
dually, to prevent cracking. The dexterity, coolncls, freedom from confufion, with 
w hich evei7 thing is done, was very pleating. 

The grinding houfe is great ; the whole of that operation is performed by hand. The 
motive for eftabliflung this manufa^ure here, in a fituation by no means convenient 
for navigation, though the diftance is not great, w’as that alone of the plenty of w'ood. 
It is in the midft of a great foreft belonging to the Duke of Orleans, hired by the 
company that carried on the manuiadlure. All the fuel employed is beech wood, 
to which circumftance they attribute the fuperiority of the French glafs to that of 
England. 

St. QuiNTiN.—They make here linen, cambric, and gauzes, fabrics thatfpread all 
over the country ; for all common goods they ufe the flax of the country, but for fine 
ones that from Flanders. 

Cambray. — ^I’hey make gauzes, c/em, and fome fine cambrics, called batifles. 

Valenciennes.— Laces are here and in all the villages around a very confiderable 
manufafture; that of thirty to forty lines breadth, for gentlemen’s ruflles, is from 
ICO to 216 livres (9I. 9s.) an auln, with all other prices lower; a pair of ruffles and 
a frill to ifilouis; the quantity for a lady’s head-drefs from jcoo livres to 2400 
Hvres. The poor women who do this exquiute work do not earn more than zqJ a day, 
or at the uimoft 39/! The fine cambrics are all woven in cellars for humidity of at- 
mofphere. 

Lille. — ^This is one, of the moft manufafturing, commercial, and induftrious towns 
in France ; there is a manufadure royale of fine cloths made of Spanifli wool. Three 
calico-printers’ houfes, but not upon a very great IcaUk Their greateft trade is that 
of camblets, which employs many hands ; they are made of the long combing wool 
of Holland, Germany, Flanders, and what they can get from England, this being the 
fabric which ufes more Englifti wool than any other in France. They have a cotton 
fabric of ft lifts for linings, dec. another of blankets ; alfo one of filk Huffs, which the 
proprietor refufed to let me fee, the only inftaiice of the kind I met with in the courfc 
of the journey ; one may fairly conclude that he bad nothing to Ihew, inllead of the 
fecret he pretended to ; add to thefe a fabric of porcelain. 

St. Omeks. — T here is a manufa&ure of worlted ftockiugs, alfo of a kind of HUS’ 
called pannes, but the quantity not confiderable. Much wool is fpun. 
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Arras.— 'The only fabric of any confequence is that of coarfe thread laces, which 
find a good market in England. 

Beauval.— A confiderable maniifafturc of coarfc hemp and linens, facking, &c. 
Aomale. — A fabric, of no great confeqwenco, of coarfe woollens for the wear of 
the common people. 

Rouen. — ^'fhc Mancheftcr of France. One of the moll commercial and manufac- 
turing towns of the kingdom. 'I'hey fay, that at prefent the velours and cotton toiles 
are the moft flourifliing. 'I'he fabrics fpread over all the country, they admit the vel- 
verets of England to be much cheaper, but alTort their pafmcniicrs of filk and cotton 
mixed, to be cheaper than any fmnlar fabric in England ; they have alfo fome woollens, 
but none fine, or deferving particular notice. Afferted here that fpinning cotton em- 
ploys 50,000 perfons in Normandy. 

Havre. — Cotton 2O0 livres the quintal. The duty on the export of French cotton 
rather more than 2d. per lb. 

Pont a df. mer. — Viewed the mam/faBure royalc of leathci' here, having letters to 
Monfieur Martin the diredor. It confilts of a confiderable tannery and curriery ; there 
are ninety-fix fats for tanning, and eighty workmen are employed. I faw eight or ten 
F.iiglifli curriers ; there are forty of them. 

The price of raw hides from the butcher is at prefent to to i::^ a lb. ; a year ago 
only 6 'r, which was the price for three or four years pait ; the rife they attribute to an 
arret of the parliament, prohibiting the killing any cow calf, which has made the ikins 
dear, and the high price of meat has had a yet greater efied. 

Foreign hides from Buenos Ayres arc now the Ib. that were lof. ; they have 
many from Ireland, which would be the beft, if it was not for the carelefs way of cutting 
them more than necefliiry in killing. The Irifli are the largeft hides. 

The bundle of bark is 3olb. (28 to 32), and the price per one hundred bundles, or 
three thoufand, is 1 50 livres, which is about 4I. 4s. a ton ; a few years paft it was at 
80 livres ; they bark all oak of ten years growth, preferring young to what is old. 
Some hides they drefs without lime, in the Jerley way ; they drefs many hogs’ hides, 
and alfo goats from Sweden. They complain of the excife on leather, alfert that there 
were once forty tanners in this town, but now not twenty, the declenfion owing to the 
duty of 3/1 per lb. 

Caen.— They make a great deal of filk lacc here, alfo cotton and worfied ftock- 
ings. 

Cherbourg.— Near this place is a confiderable fabric of blown plate-glafs, which 
Monfieur Depuy, the diredpr, was fo obliging as to Ihevv mej about 350 workmen 
are employed, but before the American war there were 6 do ; the works at Cherbourg 
have hurt it, as well as grubbing up the foreft belonging to Monfieur. It is now fent 
to Paris to be poliflied. 

Bretagne.— — Some fabrics, but not of confideration ; linen for ftiip-fails, 
hats, earthenware, dimities, fiamoifes, thread ftockings : fome years ago one of cotton, 
eftablilhed by Pinejon, author of a pamphlet Commerce dc la Bretagne^ but it was not 
attended with any I’ucccfs, and died with him. 

St. Brieux.— Received here fome information concerning the linen fabric of Bre- 
tagne. The merchants and fadors chiefly refide at St. Quintin and Lbudeac, fome at 
Pontivy and Uzelles ; St. Maloes is faid to export to the amount of ten millions. The 
thread is fpun all over Bas Bretagne and bought up at markets, and woven into linen 
at thofe towns and their diftrids; the lowed price is 34 to 3^ the auln ; the next 40 
to 5cyi and fome, but little, is made fo high as 5 livres. The greatefl: objed in ttic 
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fabric is the bleaching to a great degree of whitenefs, which the Spaniards feem only 
to regard ; to do this the manufadturers are forced almoft to rot it. Among other ope- 
rations to which tjiey fubjeft it, is that of putting it in calks of four milk for three or 
four months, but the linen that is only commonly bleached is ftrong and excellent ; the 
flax is all produced in Bretagne. 

Belle Isi.e to Morlaix Ponton.— Much fpinning of flax through all this country ; 
the flax of their own raifing ; every farmer enough for the employment of the family ; 
the thread fells at yaf. a lb. at Morlaix. 

Morlaix. — Much linen exported ; thread fells at 41;/’. the lb. ; fpinning is i^ the 
lb. 1 was (hewn fome fine thread that cod; 3 livres 1 of. the lb. and which will make 
cloth of 4 Uvres* 10/; the auln. The linen trade is now very dull, but flouriflied greatly 
in the war ; the linens here are toille de menage j that exported to Spain is here called 
toUle de leant and is whitened till rotten. 

Nantes. — Here I am aflfured that the linen fabric of Bretagne amounts to twenty- 
four millions. •> * 

Examine fome of thefe linens that are for the Cadiz market ; the fined; of all is 4 
livres jf. the auln of Bretagne of 50 inches, and three fourths wide ; it has eighty threads 
in an inch Englilh : 3 livres ']f. the auln ; 25I French inches broad, feventy threads to 
the inch Englifli ; they are very white and much beaten. 

A confiderable fabric eftablilhed near this city in an ifland of the Loire, for calling 
and boring cannon ; the coals coll here 34 livres the aooolb. ; they come by the river 
from the neighbourhood, and they calculate that the new Ileam-engine, now ereded, 
will confume 100 livres a day. 

Viewed the cotton manufa£lure of Monfieur Pellontier, Bourcard and Co. the Pruf- 
fian Conful, which employs about two hundred hands ; he fpins (by jennies), weaves 
and prints the cloth, but the condu£lor of it fays, that the Swils fabrics of the fame fort 
are one-third cheaper, owing to their employing much more machinery, and to their 
men working far better and harder. Price of the bell St. Domingo cotton at prefent 
180 livres to 200 livres per quintal. 

Anjou. — Angers. — All alive with floc^ng engines, and an infinity of fpinning wheels; 
the llockinj^ are mollly of thread, but fome of wool ; they have fpinning jennies for 
cotton ; a fabric of fml cloth, and fome calico printing. 

Maine. — Le Mans, — Here are etamines, linen, llockings, bleach grounds, &c. 
&c. 

Normandy.— — Great quantities of hemp fpun and manufa£lurcd in all 
this country into table-linen, iheets, fhirts, &c. 

Gace.— Much fpinning of flax, which is brought from Flanders, the price i livre 
1 6 f. the lb. and fell it fpun at 4 livres lof. but varying much according to the finenefs ; 
a woman fpins a pound in a week. 

Elboeuf.— The fabrics here are chiefly cloths, and ky far the greater part are of 
Spanilh wool, a fmall proportion of that of Rouiliilon and Berri. The wools of Sego- 
via and the Leonoife are at 5 livres \if. the lb. and 4 livres iq/I paid de VifeounU It is 
fpun in the country for twelve leagues around ; the price of fpinning is from lo to inj", 
the lb. average \ \f. for which they fpin the fine Spanilh to the length of 825 aulns of 
Paris ; a good fpiuner will do a pound in a day, but that is beyond the medium ; very 
few however demand two days. The carder has 6 to Zf. a lb. 

Monfieur Grande has fome jennies, by which a woman fpins the work of eight. 

Darnetal.— The chief fabrics here are cloths, a fa^on d’Elboeuf, efpagnolettes, 
ffdnnels, ratteens. Of thefe the principal are the efpagnolettes of five eighths breadth, 

• *4 and 
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and price 5 liv. lof. to 9 liv. lof. for men’s waiftcoats, ladies’ habits, &c. The wool is 
in general from Spain and Berri, but riot the Spani/li of the firft quality ; the Berri is as 
good, or better than the Spanifh for this fabric. The fpinners are paid : 4 to i the lb. 
for which they fpin it to the length of fix hundred aulns. Carding is 2/. the pound, 
and no other than carding wool is ufed here. The weaver is alfo paid by the pound, at 
i$f. therefore the weaving and fpinningis nearly the fame price; many of all thefe hands 
are in the country. The mafter manufafturers here affert, that their fabrics are as good 
and as cheap as fimilar ones in England, but they fell none thither. 

Louviers. — Monfieur Decretot’s fabrics of fine cloths at this place, are, I believe, 
the firft in the world ; 1 know none in England, nor any where elfe, that can be com- 
pared with them ; the beauty and the great variety of his productions remind me more 
of the fertility of Mr. Wedgewood’s inventions, than any other fabric I have feen in 
France. Monfieur Decretot brings out fomething new for every year, and even for 
every feafon. 

The common cloths of this place arc well known ; but Monf. D*. has now made fotne 
of the fineft and moft beautiful cloth that has ever yet been feen, of the pure undyed 
Peruvian, or Vigonia wool, if it may be fo called, for it is not produced by a (heep ; this 
rifes to the vaft price of 1 10 liv. the auln, -^ths wide ; the raw wool is 19 liv. icf. the 
pound, or thrice as dear as the very fineft Spanifh : other fabrics he has made of the 
wool of the chamois from Ferfia. The fineft cloth he makes of common wool unmixed, 
is of Spanifh, at 6 liv. a/, the pound, and the price 33 liv. the auln, -Iths broad. Rayr 
en foie tnarbre fths broad, 3 a fiv. Chorine raye en foie^ fame price and breadth. Of all 
thefe curious fabrics, as well as the wools they are made of, he very obligingly gave me 
fpecimens. 

View the cotton mill here, which is the moft confiderable to be found in France. They 
fpin to the length of forty thoufand aulns per pound, machinery in this mill faves in la- 
bour in the proportion of three hands doing the work of ei^ht. It is conduced by 
four Englifhmen, from fome of Mr. Arkwright’s mills. This mill coft building 400,000 
livres. 

Near this town alfo is a great fabric of copper-plates, for bottoming the Idng’s Ihips ; 
the whole an Englifh colony. 

Champagne.— There are about feven hundred mafter manufaffurers here, 
and ten thoufand perfons in the town and the country about it, fupported by the manu- 
failures. The fiibric is not at prefent flourifhing, and the earnings of carders and fpin- 
ners but one half what they were. The weavers are paid 12 liv. lof. for a piece of 55 
aulns, and i an auln broad. 

They make here razeaftors, marocs, flannels, burattes, the chain of almoft every thing 
of the wool of Champagne ; but the reft of Spanifh, or that of Berri ; and thefe fine 
carding wools are combed for moft of the fabrics: they ufe befidesthefe wools much from 
Bourgogne and Germany, and f* me from Rome, which are very bad, becaufe the fheep 
are ebpped twice a year, which deftroys the texture of the wool. The woollens at 
Rheims amount to ten millions, and the trade of wine four on five millions. There are 
twenty-four thoufand pieces of woollen ftuifo annually ftamped, of fifty aulns each, and 
at the price of 1 1 o to 1 ao liv. each. 

Loneville.— Here is a fabric of earthenware, that employs fixty to feventy hands, 
who earn 20 to a day; but fome painters to 24 liv. a week. Common plates by no 
means good, 3 liv. \cf. per dozen. 

IsENHEiM to Many fabrics in this country efpecially calico printing. 

3c 2 Bour- 
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BotJROOGNR-~D/yo«.— Many flocking engines, fome fpinning of cotton, and feme 
coarfe cloths made, but nothing of confequence, for the place does npt fubfift by maim* 
failures. • 

Mont Cents. — Thefe are amongft the greateft iron works in France, and owe their 
prefent magnitude entirely to Monf. de Calonne ; they were eflablifhed by Mr. Wilkin- 
fon from England, in the fame expedition into France, in which be fixed thofe on the 
Loire near Nantes. The iron mine is three leagues off, but thofe of coal on the fpot. 
They caft and bore cannon on the greateft fcale, having five fleam engines at work, and 
a fixth building ; they have iron roads for the waggons, make coak of coal, a I’Anglois, 
&c. Sec. Here is alfo a pretty confiderable cryftal glafs work, in which two Englifhmen 
are Hill left. 'There is no navigation, as neceffary as coals or iron j but the Charolois 
canal is within two leagues, and they hope it will come here. 

Autun. — No manufacture. 

Bourbonnois— ^ oK//nj. — No fabric. 

Auvergne— - il/oOT.— No fabric, except what cotton is fpun, &c. in the general hof- 
pital. 

Clermont.— “I n the mountains at Royau, &c. wool fpun ^of. lb. the fined 50/! 
fpinning ilb. coarfe wool \of. fine ditto 12 to i 6 f. 

Marseille. —Price of cotton, 1789, St. Domingo, 130 livres the quintal. 

Martinique, 120 
Salonica, 95 to ico 

Smyrna, ) 00 to 115 

Cyprus, 100 to 105 

Acre, ICO to no 

This place makes foap to the amount of 20 millions a year : the oil from Italy, tfie 
Levant, and Tunis. 

Callile, 36 livres the quintal 
Blue, 36^ 

White, ■ 37 

The trade of Marfeilles to the colonies not near equal to that of Bourdeaux. 

Lyons. — The import of raw filk into ail France one million of lb. of 16 oz. The 
crop of all France the fame, but not fo good by of the price. The price of good 
filk 25 to 30 livres. The fabric here | of all the kingdom, and its exports in manu- 
faClured goods the weight of one million of pounds. There are 12,000 looms, each 
employing five perfons, or 60,000, who earn on an average 25/^ a day. The men 
earn by wrought filks 45 to 50/i ; but on plain ones 3cy^ Of the fabric here ^ of the 
value is raw filk, and | labour. Throughout the kingdom in the hemp and flax fabrics t 
labour, and 4 raw materia!. In the lad 20 years the manufacture here has augmented 
very little, if at all. \ 

They have a prohibitory law againd any loom being ereCled without the city to a 
certain did^nce ; and at Amiens there is a prohibition againd working woollen dulls 
by lamp-light, for fear of greafing the fluffs, yet hVe the fined fillcs are thus, 
wrought. 

The advantageous fituation of Lyons, in refped to its two great rivers, has no effeCl 
on the tranfport of its manufaClures, for. all by land to Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and 
Stralbourg, &c. They have here an edablilhment of Genevois callico printers, to the. 


7 
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St. Etienne en Foret. — The iron fabrics now very flouriihing, coals almoft for 
nothing, and the fame at St. Chaumond ; a great ribbon trade alfo ; forty pieces are 
made at a time by a machine turned by one man. 

The following details of French manufadures will explain feveTal of them : they 
are extracled from the new Encyclopedie, in quarto, now publilliing at Paris. 


Manifaitures of Picardy. 


Luoms. 

Pieces. 

Price. 

Total Value. 




liv. 

liv. 

Camelot poil, — - 

350 

3,000 

380 

1,140,000 

Camelot mi foie> — >— 

300 

3,600 

lt)0 

576,000 

laine, — 

450 

3.500 

. 120 

420,000 

Baracans, &c. — — 

700 

12,000 

130 

1,560,000 

Pruiielles foie, — 

IjCCO 

10,600- 

180 

1,800,000 

laine, — — 

650 

7,800 


897,000 

Panne poil, ~ 

800 

7,000 

240 

‘l,68o,coo 

laine, ~ — 

950 


120 

1,200,000 

Velours, moequettes, trippes damas 

450 

4.500 

180 

810,00c 

Alencons, etaniines, vires, gaxes 

300 

3,600 

200 

520,000 

Serges, ihinorques, turquoiffes, &c. 

1,200 

14,400 

180 

2,592,000 

'rainilcs, duroys, grains d’orge. 

4^0 

^ 6,uoo 

100 

600,000 

Serges d’Aumale, Londres, &c. — 

2,000 


too 

1,600,000 

— - de Blicourt, Crcvecceur, &c. 

1,500 

24,000 1 

J 5 

, b25jOOo 

Draperies nnes, — — 

too 

1,200 

480 

576,000 

1 communes, ~ — 

600 

7,000 

bo 

420,000 

Velours de coton, toileries, &c. 

450 

6,000 

150 

900,000 

Tofalt 





1 JL U{(*la9 

Etoffs de laine, — — 

.12,200 

139,600 


18,1 16,000 

Bas douzaines de paires, — — • 

Ij,5cd 


14 

5,200,000 

Toiles, — — — 

4^300 

60,000 

50 

3,000,000 


25,oro 



26,316,00c 
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Draperies Fines. 

livrcs. 

Spanilh wool 3^0 bales of 

20olb. at 5 lir. per lb. — » 330,000 

Sixty>fuc lb. of wool in a piece 
of broad cloth, 1000 pieces, 
and confume 66,oooIb. of 
wool ; the piece of 24 aulns 
at 25 liv. 600 liv. and for 
lOOO, — — 600,000 

Linent Thread, and Cordage, 

Urns. 

Hemp for linen, 4, 5, or 

600,000 raw, at 30 liv. the 
100, — 1,350,000 

Reduced to 3,000,000 lb. at 
7/. fpinning, — 1,050,000 

Flax 2,000,00# lb. at 40 liv. 

the too — ftoo,ooo 

Reduced to 1,200,000 lb. at 
a^fjHiuHng, , — > 600,000 


Cotton Velvets. 

Itvres. 

Cotton 40,ooolb. at 4^ — 96,000 

Spinning, — — 96,000 

Fabrication of 2,860 pieces at 

144 — — 60,000 

Dyeing, &c. — — 82,000 

Profits, — — 36,000 


370,000 


Waving, 4, 3^0 looms at 90 
liv. to 160 liv. — 400,000 

Seventy thoufand pieces at 65 

liv. materials, — 4,200,000 

Hemp and labour on thread, 
packthread, and cordage 2,000,000 


6,200,000 


Boneterie, 
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Boneterie, 

li»re«. 

Wool of thecountry, 8oo»ooolb, 

9t 25/1 *■“ ,1,000,000 

— - Holland, 250,000 at 40/. 500,000 

Flax 100,000 at lof. 50,000 

Cotton — ■ 2,500 at 4<y; 1,000 


Materials — i>5SS,ooo 

Labour — 3,125,030 

Profit — 520,000 


5,200,000 
Recapitulation. — — - 

Total value of raw materials, 1 3,870,000 


livres. 

Labour and profit, — 19,000,000 


32,870,000 

50,000 workmen at 1 40 liv. 7,000,000 

50,000 women at 70 liv. 3,500,000 

1 50,000 children at 40 liv. 6,000,000 


16,500,000 
Profit — 2,500,000 


19,000,000 


Draperies of the Generality tf Rouen 




Price per auln. 

No.Pieccs. 

Value. - liv. 


Elboeuf, ' 

Draps, 

Royales, 

Calmoucs, 

Alpagas, 

16 liv, scf, 
10 liv. 

16 liv. 

9 liv. 

18,000 

150 

So 

100 

18,330 

8,910,000 

54.000 
38,400 

36.000 

9,038,400 

Louviers«>-drap8 fins, 

' fDraps, 

1 Ratines, 

Rouen, i Efpagnolettes croifees, 

1 ' ■ ■ lifiees, 

1 FlancUes, 

24 liv. 

14 liv. 

12 liv. 

5 Kv. 

4 liv; icf 

2 liv. lof 

4,440 

80 

120 

760 

180 

2,690 

33.000 

51,840 

589,100 

64,800 

282,450 

3,196,800 


w 

i 

3.830 


1,021,190 

1 

Dametal, < 

1 * 

'Draps, 

Ratines, 

Efpagnolettes croifees, 

— ~liflee , 
_Flanelles, 

1 3 liv. 

1 2 liv. l(f. 

5 liv. 

4 liv. 10/. 

3 liv. 

370 

380 
4.320 
‘ . 800 

*.350 

1 

199,800 

171,000 

1.630,000 

309,600 

1 60, cop 





7.300 


2,470,400 






* 5.7*^790 


The 
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The draperies of Dametal may be taken on an average at 2,500,000 livres, blankets 
not included, which are 4 or 500,000 livres. If every thing is included, the lainagcs 
of the Generality will rife to 18,000,000 livres, and linens to the double. 


M.anufa6lurcs of Champagne in 1782, taken by Monf. Taillardat^ Infpcitor of that 

Province. 


Places. 


Chalons. 

Quippes. 


Reims & Environs 


Rhetal & Environs, 


Troyes & Environs. 

Chaumont, &c. 
Vancoulcnrs. 


Denominations. 

Efpagnolettcs, 

Sergos drapccs, 

'Draps de Silefia, 

Dauphins and Marocs, 

^ I’ci’pctucUcs, • 
Droguets,ctamiues, burats, 
.■J[ voiles, 

Imperialles flanelles, 
Bluteaux, 

Couverturcs, - 
Toiles de Chanvre, 
rDauphins and Marocs, eta- 
J mines, flanelles, ferges, 

‘ 1 Draps fa9on de Sedan, - 
L Toiles de chanvre, 
rToiles decoton and baflns, 
j Serges, frocs, &c. 

I Draps and ratines, 

V Efpagnolettcs, 

Droguets, 

Siamoifes, toiles de coton, fil. 
Sec. • • • 


j price per a uln. j 

No.Pitccs 

Value. 

3 

liv. \of. 

i, 8 cc 

226,800 

I 

16 

3,000 

322,600 

4 

10 

11,5°^' 

2,300,000 

1 

5 3 5 

27,500 

3,100,000 

J 

12 

40 

7,000 

! 

5 

5 to 5 5 

22,000 

2,8co,ooo 

2 

to 4 5 

500 

830,000 

‘7 

to 1 p. 

3»o6o 

07,600 1 

20 

p- 

30,000 

6co,oco 

1 


2,300 

I 10,000 

I 

5 to 3 10 

4,500 

450.000 

22 

liv. 

30 

26,400 

1 

4 

A20 

20,200 

I 

to 5 Hv. 

56,000 

4,000,000 

2 

1 5 to 3 10 

3,200 

310,000 

6 

to 10 10 

550 

I 22,400 

4 

liv. 5/: 

1,000- 

140,000 

1 

10 

1,500 

ioo,oco 

I 

15 to 3 ic 

0 

0 

1 8o,oco 


— - 

i 7 1 , 1 00 

1 5 , 7 1 3,000 


Bonctcrie en Coton. 

Looms.-— Troyes, 

Arcys and Aube, 

In thirty villages near ditto, 
Vitry la Francois, 

Vancouleurs, 

Chalons, 


Each loom makcs.per annum one hundred dozen pairs of (lockings or bonets. Worth one 
with another 24 livres, or 104,600 dozen, and 2,510,400 livres, of which ^ds are la- 
*bour and profit. 

In 
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Ab6ottwel<r6 dtouTaiid dosen d l^oddags aad bonets at CbaunuHit, Vignoxyt 
Joinvillc, Vittyi attd Chalons, at 50 Uvres the dozen, or 360,000 Ihrres *. 

Boneterk in all France* 


Iffoms. 

Boneterie of filk, .... 17,^0 

Wool, - - - - 34,500 

Cotton, - . - - 14,500' 

Thread, . . - 7,500 


Produce of which 55 to 60,000,000 livres, > 64,000 


Lace* 

The laces they make at Valenciennes, employ about 3600 perfons, and are an objedt 
of 4^)0,000 livres, of which the daz is not more than V-b* The thread fells from 34 
livres to 700 livres the pound. The lace>makers at Dieppe earn j or %f. n day, a few 
10 to 15/i There are eight or nine thoufand point makers at and about Alen5on. At 
Argentan they work to 500,000 livr^; and in all franco about 1,200,0^0 hvres. 


Stlk. 


Jn 1780, there were in Lyons one thoufand eight hundred to two thoufand looms 
conftantly employed on ftockings, making one thoufand five hundred pairs a day, at 9 
livres, or 4,000,000 livres per annum for 450,000 psurs. 


Raw material |, 
Labour, 

Piofit 


livres, 

2 ,^ 00,000 

1,600,000 

400,000 


4 , 000,000 


looms. 

In all France, in i756.«— Lyons, 18,000 

Nifmes, 3,000 
Tours, 1,350 
Paris, 3,000 


24*350 


Manufafture of Lyons in 1768, extrafted from the regifter of the Capitation and 
Vingtiemes. 


Merchants, 

Mailer workmen. 
Looms, • 


410 

4,303 
1 1 ,007 


Ditto in 1788. 

Looms employed, - 9 > 33 S 

Ditto not employed, - 5»442 


I ^4»777 

R«lt of their houfes 8 1 1 ,667 livres. Total value of the fabric 60,000,000 livres, of 
which 18,000,000 Hvres labour. Weight of filk 2,ooo,ooolb. 

Silk aojid iron in the Forez of the Ljonnois. 




£ite* Meth. Man and Art. t. i. lo. 
3» 
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The c!incutt(^e of St. Etienne 4*000^000 lb. of iron^ at 2t livres the 100, price 
unrought^o UvreB tjhe loe. 

Itm iiiuainfadur^ of arms for export cwftihies ijaootooolb. 6o)OOo mulkets und 
piftols. , 

Ribbons amount to 9,000,000 livres. 


Woollens at Lodeve in Languedoc. 




pieces. 


Ilvra. 

Grifblancs for the troops, 

— 

6,000 

at 6 liv. 1 of. 

624,000 

Blues and reds, — 

— 

2,000 

at 9 liv. \of. 

304.000 

Hraps, — — 

— 

1,000 

at 8 liv. lof. 

1 36,000 

Finchinats, 

— 

3,000 

at 6 liv. — 

288,000 

Croifees, — . •— 

— 

300 

at 9 liv. 

43,200 

Tricots, * — - 

— 

1,200 

at 2 liv. if 

92,800 

Ratines, — 

— 

100 


12,000 



13,600 


1,500,000 


Total French exportation to the I.evant 18,000,000 livres, of vrhich 12,000,000 livres 
in draperies and bonets fa^on de Tunis. 

Clermont. 


Account of a bale of 20 half pieces of Londrins feconds. 


Wool, 550 lb. at 38/ 
Liiieres (lift,) 

oa. 

Spinning, 

weaving, 

Soap, 

Dyeing, 

Cocheneal, 


1,045 

50 

270 

150 

45 

120 

198 


Total including all other charges. 


1,914 


Account of too 


bales. 


Wool, 

Oil, foap, and drugs : 

Carriage, commilGonj and profit, 
iabour, • . . 


livres. 

550.000 

1 50.000 

110.000 

390,000 


1 , 200,000 
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Woollm at Sedan. 


Wool, 

Hair, 

Oil, 

Soap, 

Linen 

Spinning, 

Weaving, 

Dyeing, 


liv Bv. 
376 to 476 
13 to 30 
12 to 14 
4 to 4| 

3 to 3 
(o to 90 

34 to S 3 
50 to 100 


^ Piece of black Superfltie. . 

liv* /. liv. /. 

Wool for the chain, 42? en furge^ at 4 liv. — 1 88 a 1 

Ditto for the traine, 65I cnfurgc^ at 4 liv. ^f. — 287 a J ^ 

Carriage of loSlb. wool, — — — 5 8 

Spinning, — — — 87 18 

Weaving 105 aulns, meaf. de Brabant, at > 5a 10 

Dyeing, ’ — — 

Wear and tear of implements, — 

Iloufe, clerks, &c. — 


100 o 
14 o 
14 O 


42^ aulns, at 23 liv. 10/^ — 


Manufacturer's profit. 


1004 Uv. \xf, 
749 o 


749 o 


In 1767. 

Looms, 

Pieces, _ — ^ 

Spanilh wool, •«-- »— 

Wool or hair for felvages, &c. •— 

Oil, - . - - 

of which olive, — — 

' colefeed, — 

Linen for envelopes, 1,188 pieces of 28,550 aulns. 


7>3 
3 >S 5 ^ 
864,1 051b. 

»33»75»ib* 

161,158 

*44,373 

19,879 


Many interefting particulars concerning the fabrics of Normandie, are found in the 
Obfervatione de la Chambre du Commerce de Normandie, fur le TraiU de Commerce entre la 
France ^ f 4 ngleterre. 


30 a 


Linens 
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Linens. 

In the generalitjj of Rouen are made, in ar average year, 500,000 pieces, worth, as. 
they pafsfrom the hands of the manufadurer, 45 to 50,000,000 liv. of which .^ds are 
labour and profits. 


Woollens. 

The cloths and other fliilTs of Louviers, d’Elba-uf, Rouen, Darnetal, Andicy, Evreux, 
and other places in the generality of Rouen, may be eftimated in a common year at 34,000 
pieces, which a^e w'orth at theconfumcr’s price about ac,ooo,ooo liv. half of which is 
raw material, and half labour and profit. 


Cotton. 

The bontlerie cnco{orft)\. Rouen, amounts to i8,oco dozen of pairs of ftochings and 
caps, and as many more in the country, the value of the whole i,6oc,coo liv. to 
2,c 00,000 liv. 4dsof which arc labour and profit. I'hc bancs tanwricoi cottons alone, 
employs in France 15,000100ms. 


Sundries. 

The other articles of manufadure in Rouen and the generality, fuch as ribbons, fun- 
dry woollens, tanneries, earthenware, plating, kc. will raife the preceding fums to 80 
or 90,000,000 liv. in a common year, confequently thefe fundries amount to iC or 
1 8,000,000 liv. and half of all on an average is labour and profits. 

Louviers fabricates annually 4^100 pieces of cloth. 

Elbccuf fabricates 18,000 pieces of cloths and Huffs. 

Darnetcl makes 7800 pieces of cloths, ratines, efpagnolettcs, and flannels, without in- 
cluding couvertures. 

Vife makes eight thoufand pieces of cloth, but the fabric is much fallen j for thirty 
years together it made twenty-fix thoufand pieces per annum. 

Valognes and Cherbourg were once famous for their cloths, and fabricated to the 
amount of near four thoufand pieces, at preient they make three or four hundred. 

Lilieux, and an hundred pariflies in the environs, fabricates fifty or fixty thoufand 
piec(;s woollen fluffs called frocs, flannels &c. 

Earnings of Manufablurcrs. 

1787 — ^PiCARDiE. — MontremU’—W^ (lockings, ar/. a day. 

Abbeville . — By cloths, &c. 2 5/i 

Arnittis. — Cloths, \ %f.\o i^f. io ^of, 

BreUuil.- ltont gof, 

Orlkanois — -W oollen caps, men iSf. boys fpinners 14/*. carders 
fugar refiners 26/. 

B.rry. — Chatcauroux.—Woo\\cTi%i men iof.hoy% ff. fpinners ^f. 

La Marche.— Women and girls employed in keeping cattle, fpin wool and hemp; 
for thread of the latter they have the pound, for coarfe, 6/ for fine ; for wool 3 to 
a/, the pound ; they mull \vork ve^ hard in the fields to fpin one pound of coarfe thread' 
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in a day ; when they work for themfelves they give their yarn and thread to a weaver, 
who makes the ftufF at 5 or 6f. the auln. 

hmo'&w.—Lmogcs . — Stuffs and china men i-yi boys pyi weavers are paid 5 or 6f. 
the auln, and earn > a day ; in the porcelain fabric fome earn 1 2O iiv. a month. 
jS/7W.— Silks, gauzes, ami cotton men i"/ boys s/- 
Guiknne. — Cabdrs, — Woollens, men ^o/. fpinners Zf. 

Montauban.—S\\k&, women \of. woollens, men ?5yi fpinners if. combers 
St. Martori . — Woollen Huffs, men 24/. Ipinners '6/. women Zf. 

Bagnere de Luebon. — Cobalt, men ijf. 

L ANGUKuoc. — Nif/ncs.-~ Silks, men ao to 40 f. a man will make a pai” of filk ftoct- 
ings in a day if he is a good hand, he is paid 40/. for them, out of which he muff pay 
for the engine and oil for his lamp ; the engine cods 4 to 50D liv. women alfo work at 
it, common earnings of eitlier, by means of this tool, to 

Gtwgc . — Silk liockings, men 32 /. and fome particular hands, by making the fin:ft 
(lockings, up to 36 liv. the pair, will earn 5 liv. a day. • ^ 

Lodeve. — Cloths, men a8y. I'llk (lockings 35 f. cotton 35/. fome in cotton are faid to 
earn even to 50/. 

Beg de I.ondrins, men iS/. filk (lockings 35/. 

GuihNNc. — —Linen, men 24/. from 18 to 40/. they arc paid 00/. for weaving 
a handkerchief. 

Ndviirens. — Flax, a pound before fpinning fells for 30/. fpinning it to a middling de- 
gree of finenefs adds 30 /. more, or 3 liv. in all, but much fpinning improves it only 20/. 
a good hand will fpin a pound a day, in common a w'oman earns y to 12/. weavers 1 5 
to 3c f. generally lof. 

Spinnhig (lax, 10 to il f. a day. 

Jire . — Linen 15 to 25 f. 
jA'i/oiir . — 'ransiery 15 to 30 

— Hemp weavers 15 to 22 f. 

TouRAiNr. — -Tours . — Silk weavers, men 30/, boys 20/. women 21/. nai- 
lors, 2 5 /'. 

yl/nbci/'e. — Steel, men 3'>/'i women tZ f. 

Isi.R OF Franc (■:. — Beuu-vuis. — Tapc'lry, men 40 boys 5/. fome to too/, calico 
printers 1 o liv. to 25 liv, a week, none under 1 o liv. women pciicillers 20 /. a day, pat- 
tern drawers to 150 hmisa year, fevcral at 100, woollens 20 to 3 of. 

PiCARDiE . — St Gobi)}. — tjlak, men 20 to 40/ 

St. Ouintin. — Linen, cambric men 20 f. fpinners 15/. and even to 20 f. 

Cambray. — Gauzes, cleu'cs, ko. 20J. in general, fome 30, and a very few to 40/ 
VuieHcieniics.— h^tce makers 20 to ...f. for the (ined. 

Lille. — Woollen Huffs 20 to 35 /. ir..iny to 40/. 

6’/. Owrrj. — Stockings 22 /. fpinning wool, women 9/ 

Aire. — Spinning wool 9/. . j \r- f. 

Arajs. — Laces, women earn 12 to 15/ a day, dockings 24/ to go f. 

Ecauval . — Weavers of linen 30 f. fpinners 3 pound, at 4/. per dayj or 1 2/. if good 
hands. 

Jiumale . — Weavers 22/. women fpinners 7/ 

PwA’K. — Weave-s 30 /. by the piece, that is 24 to 40/. fpinners 8 to 1 2 f. 

2 Wi'c//'.— The poor here, and the fame at Rouen, buy their cotton, fpin it, and then 
fell the yarn j at prefent they give 4lir. 5/ per pound for the cotton, and when Ipun 
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. It at 5 Hv. lof, to 5liv. 15/. and 6 Hv, and earn in geniiial al out 12/. a day; children 
b *gin at fix or fevcn years old. Vei y b'ttle wool fpun, as the whole country is employed 
on cotton. \ 

Havre. — The country people can buy fheir cotton at 300 liv. the quintal, which is to 
the quintal of Paris as 108 is to 100 ; at Rouen it is 106 ; they have 40/ a pjund for 
fpinning it, and a woman earns 1 6 /. a day. 1 was here affured, that none of tha cotton 
mills of France were on a great eftablifhiuent, as I Ihould find when I viewed them ; 
much talked of only at a diftance. 

Pont a de Mer. — In the tannery and curriery here the men earn from 24/, to 4 liv. 
a day. 

Silk 'lace, 1 5 4 women, fome fo high as lo. 

’Lace of filk and thread, women earn in common to to 12/. but fome 20 

to 24/- 

Cherbourg. — Blown plate glafs, blowers 40 to 50 f. loweft workmen 24 f. 

Bretagne.— Sundries, 25/! a day. 

S/. i?wax.— Spinning wool 8 /. to o/. per pound. 

St. Quintin, Londeac, fjPr.— Linen, weavers 9/.' an auln, and do four in a day of 
common work, 30 to 36 f. common wages, fpinners lo to 10 f. but the latter very un- 
common. * 

Many fpinners do not earn more than 5 /. a day, 10 hours. 

Mer/aix.— For Ipinning 12/. z pound ; and do it in three days befides family bu- 
finefs. 

Anjou.— Weavers, 8 /. per auln, and do 3 or 4 a day. 

yf«geT.f.— Weavers 30 to .35/. fpinners 5 to more by wool than by cotton or 
fiax, one pound of flax in a day for 6/ ; one pound of fine cotton, tliree days to a week, 
and for 30 f. 

Maine.— — Spinning hemp, do half a pound at 10 f. the pound, but a 
very good fpinner will do a pound. 

Normanwe. — Alengon.—^ f. a day by fpinning hemp, and 10, and even to 12 and 
15, but this is only for the fineft of 56 f. the auln. 

GarA— Spinning flax 9/ a day, which is rather more than they gain by hemp. 
Spinning wool 5§ to 11/. weavers 30 to 35/. 

Darnc/c/.— Spinning wool 8 to 12/. a man carding 20 to 28/. weaving 24 to 30/. 

I-OMvwrj.— Spinning wool 12/ weavers 2410 35^ and the highefi wages earned 
48 /- 

La Roche Guyon. — Spinning cotton, good ones earn la and 1 5 f. Spinning hemp 10 
to 12 f. the pound, and one pound in two days. 

Champagne.— AteHw. — For carding and fpinning, are paid by the chtun and gain 
6 /. a day, at prefent 1 2 f. when the fabric was flourifliing, a weaver, that is a good hand, 
20 to tgf. a day by the piece, but he has to pay a child, (if he has none of bisown, 3 or 
4 f. -out of it. ' 

Bourgogne. — Forge men 30 to 40/. 

Auvergne.— C/ct'Wok/. — I n the mountmns. 

Vellay. — Le Puy — Making lace, earn 4 to S / a day. 

■VivARAis.— jPrfl^r//rr.— Ditto, 7 or 8/ and fome up to ao/. 
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Average earnings of all the fabrics, of the men 26 /'.—Of tloe women 15 /I— Of fpin- 
ners, 9 f. Thefe earnings are, without any doubt, much under thofe of fimilar manu- 
factures in England ; where 1 fliould apprehend the men earn, upon an average 2od. a- 
day or 40/; the women 9d. or. 1 B /. and Ipinncrs I have (hewn (Annals of Agriculture, 
vol. ix.) to earn or 1 af f. The vaft fuperiority of F.nglifli manufactures, taken in 
the grofs, to thofe of France, united with this higher price of labour, is a fwbjefitof great 
political curiofity and importance; for it Ihews clearly, that it is not the nominal cheap- 
nefs of labour that favours manufactures, which flourilh moft where labour is nominally 
the dearoft— perhaps they flourifli on this account, fince labour is generally in reality the 
cheapeft, where it h nominally the deareh ; the quality of the work, the (kill and dexte- 
rity of performance, come largely into the account ; and thefe muIl,»on an average, de- 
pend very much on the (late of eafe in which the workman lives. If he be well nourifbed 
and cloathed, and his couftitution kept in a ftate of vigour and aCtivity, he will perforna 
his work incomparably better than a man whofe poverty allows but a fcanty nourifhment. 
There is doubtlefs great luxury amongft the manufacturing poor in England ; there is 
little amongft tliofe of France ; this apparent evil has grown fo regularly with the prof- 
perity of Englifh fabrics, that I am not too ready to confider it lb great an evil, as to 
demand any laws or regulations to reprefsit, which have been injudicioufly called for by 
feme writers ;* inconveniencies, indeed may flow from it, but they are fo intimately con- 
nected with the fources of profjjerity, that to touch them might be dangerous : the hid- 
den benefit is concealed fonietimes beneath the apparent evil ; and by remedying the in- 
convenience, the advantage might be loft. It is thus fometimes in the natural body, 
and I believe often in the political. 

It is a remarkable cicuniftancc in the agriculture, or rather in the domeflic oeconomy 
of France, that the culture of hemp or flax, for home ufes, pervades eveiy part of the 
kingdom. It is a curious queftion how far this is beneficial or not to the general in- 
lerefls of the national profperity. On the one hand, in favour of tliis fyftem it may 
be urged, that national profperity being notliing more than the united profperity of 
fingle families, if any fuch article of oeconomy be advantageous to individuals, it muft 
be fo to the nation at large ; that it cannot fail of being beneficial to a poor man’.s 
family to have the women and children indullrioufly empbyed on clothing the whole, 
rather than forced to buy fuch articles at an expence of money which they may not be 
able to procure. By means of induftry, thus exerted, a poor family is rendered as in- 
dependent as its fituation admits. Ail of them arc likewife warmer, and more com- 
fortably cloathed, as far as linen is ctmccrued, than if it were bought ; for w'hatever 
demands money, will be coi:* :tned with much more caution than if the refult merely 
of labour, Thefe arguments Hre uniuifwerable ; yet there are others, on the contrary, 
that alfo deferve attention. If it be true, that national profperity depends on individu- 
als, and that whatever carries comfort into the cottage of the poor man, adds propor- 
tionably to the mails of national enjoyment, it muft alfo be equally admitted, that what- 
ever renders a people nationally flourilhing and rich, reflects back on the low'eft claiTes 
a large (hare of, and intimate connexion in, fuch wealth and profperity, confequently, 
if domeftic manufadfuresof this fort be injurious to the great mafs of national interelts, 
in a ftate of combination, they muft, in forae meafure, be individually fo in a ftate pf 
> feparation. 
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reparation. A modem fociety flouriftics by the mutual exchange of the produ£ls of 
land for the manufadlures of towns ; a natural connexion of one with the ocher j and 
it may be remarked, that in proportion as this exchange is rapid from a great confump. 

. lion, in fuch proportion will a people generally flourilh. If every family in the coun- 
try have a patch of flax or hemp for its own fupply of all the manufaftures founded on 
thofe materials, this beneficial intercourfe of the country with the town, is fo far cutoff, 
arid no circulation takes place. If the prafticc be good in flax, it is good in wool ; and 
every family fitould have a fufficient number of ftieep, to death themfelves in woollens ; 
and if every little village have its little tanner, the fame fuppofition may extend to lea- 
ther. A patch of vines furniflies the beverage of the family ; and thus, by fimple do- 
meflic induflry, all wants are fupplied : and a poor family, as it would be improperly 
called, would have no occafton to refort to market for any thing to buy. But if it go 
thither for nothing to buy, it ought to go thither with nothing io fell ; this part of the 
theory is abfolutely nerelfary, for the town has the power of buying only in confequcnce 
of having that of felling j if the country buy nothing .of the town, afluredly the town 
can buy nothing of the country. Thus it is, that in every combination on thefe fub- 
jeds, a minute divifion of the foil into fmall properties always attacks the exiftence of 
towns, that is to fay, of what Sir James Stewart calls the free hands of a fociety. A 
countryman living on his own little property, w'ith his family induflrioufly employed in 
manufaduring for all their own wants, without exchange, connedion, or dependence 
on any one, offers, indeed, a fpedacle of rural comfort, but of a fpecices abfolutely in- 
confiftciu with the profperity of a modern fociety j and were France to confift of no- 
thing elfe, the whole kingdom would become a prey to the firft invader. Upon fuch 
a fyllcm all taxes mull ceafe, and confequently all public force be annihilated. The 
whole routmc of life would be as well carried on without, as with money, and he who 
has of neceflity land and commodities only, could pay no taxes but in kind ; in other 
words, could pay none at all. However plaufible, therefore, the arguments may be in 
favour of thefe domcftic raanufadurcs, there are not wanted reafons that militate power- 
fully againft -them. 

In a cafe of this kind a reference to fad is more valuable than rcafoning. The poor 
in France abound very much with thefe fabrics, and are very miferable ; the poor in 
■j ’a- gland hardly know fuch a thing, and are very much at their eafe ; but in Wales, 
Scotland, Ireland, and fome of our counties, mofl: backward in point of agriculture, 
the fyftem is found ; and prccifely in the pooreft diRrids of the threx* kingdoms. It is 
with regret that I feel myfelf obliged to differ in opinion fo often, on political fubjed.s, 
from a man of fuch diRinguiflied abilities as the Count de Mirabeau ; but upon this 
•fubjed he gives an opinion decifively in favour of thefe fcattered domeffic manufadiircs, 
advancing the following ftrange affertion; Les manufadlures rctinies, les enterprlzes de 
quclqucs parikuliers qui foldent dcs ouvriers attjour la jotimcc'pour iravaillcr a leur toinpic 
w feront jamais un objet digne f attention des gouvernem^s *. If there be truth in-'thfs 
idea, the fabrics eRabliflied in towns, in which amafler inanufadurer employs the poof, 
are good for nothing. Thofe of Lyons, Rouen, Louviers, Elbocuf, Carcaffonne Gar- 
caffonne; Manchelter, Birmingham, Sheffield, A:c. are of no account, and domot 
confer national profperity. It would be waRing the reader’s time to refute formally 
fuch opinions. The fads are too notorious, and the arguments too obvious to dwell 
■upon. 


* Dela Monarchie, Pru/JitKne, tom. 3. p. I09. 
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Of ihc Influence of Manufhlurct in /•^nkuliuro, 

• 

Normandie. — Rouen to Burcntln. — A noble foil and full of niiinufacfurcs, but tlio 
nioft execrable luifljandry 1 have yet feen ; every iicld a bed of weeds and couch. 

2vetot, — A noble track' of land ; richer or deeper leauu'. hardly to be feen, bat all 
inii'eraldy cultivated ; an exception to the common cafe in I'raifce, v.heiv fine foils are 
ufually w'ell cultivated : the crops in this country are a peril e’e coiitrnii to the foil. 

Havre. — This whole country, from l^ouen, the Pays do Caux, i;. a :v;,io;i more of 
manuhiclures than agriculture. The fabric is what tire great pc-j uistion of this diflricl 
depends on, their farms being but a fecondary object. The nuniber of fn.all proper- 
ties, and confcquently population, is very greal, wliici> tlie rcafon h r ui: pnee and 
rental of land through this country, being valUy out of i.i rho prudu.'ts. 

Landlords alfo divide their farms according to the dc; ra -.d, as thb iife of rent leiupts 
it ; but he often finds himfelf depending for thereat n: his on ihe j-rorperiiv of a 
fabric. The wliole country forms a curious fpeJlacle; a va'i. Ilbric, and an iinuieiif'' 
employment, and population having been abluhitcly mifciiicvous u> ayrlculiare. Ties 
has been the rel'ult throughout the Pays dc Caux, the fe.ii oi wlritli may be r niud 
.among the finefl in France. Had it been a mlfcrably poor, roclry, or barn.ji territory, 
the refult would have bccu beneficial, for the fabric would have covered I'ucii a diilri-,: 
with cultivation. Piut tlie farmci's of the Pays de Caux a»c n(jt ot.ly inanuf.iciurei:-, 
but have an inclination alfo for trade ; the large ones engage in commercial fpeculations 
at Havre, particitiarly in the cotton trade, and fome even in that of the Well Indies. 
'Phis is a moll pernicious and mifchievouscircumllance ; the improvement of their cul- 
tivation being never the objcfl or refult of their growing rich, but merely the engaging 
more largely in trade or manufacture. If they get a fharc in an American adventure, no 
matter whether ihiflles and docks cover their fields. 

Bri-.tagne. — St. Brieux. — Meeting here with a linen merchant, anil fome other 
wcll-inflrudted perfons, I demanded information conceniiiig the liato of buihandry in 
the central parts of the province, and particularly the diilrids in w hich the great linen 
manufacture (one of the moll confidcrable in Europe) i < carried on. All I iiad feen ot 
the province was fuch a wretched and almoll deferted walte, tliat I fuppofed the oih, 
parts much better. I was informed, that the whole ju'ovince was alike, except ti 
biflioprick of St. Pol. de Leon ; that where the linen fabric was chiefly eftablillied, the; 
h libandry was molt negleCted, from the people depending on their linen alone ; th 
this ftate of things could not be helped, as it w’as impofliblc to attend both to tin i;- 1, 
brie and their land ; and the former being fuim-.l of the moll importance, the lati.;;- \v.! 
left quite neglected j and that the tuhJes in the linen parts of the province, v.v ; 
enormous. ' 

UOrient. — Here, in conva^,;Kion concerning the walles of Bretagne, I was again 
aflured, that thclandes were of verygivat extent in the linen country of Pontivv, Lou- 
deac. Moncontour, and St. Quintin; and that yvhat is cultivated is as rough as r.nv I 
have feen ; for the weavers are amongft the very worll fanners in tlic province. 

Auvergnac . — A perfon intimately acquainted with every part of the province, in- 
formed me, that the linen fabric in Bretagne is almoll always found amidll Ixul aoiu.i l- 
ture, which he attributed to their always fowing Iicmp or flax on thoir heft lands, ’.ir: * 
neglecting corn ; but where corn is found, as about this place, they depend on it, .md 
arc not equally folicifous for hemp and-flasx 

VOl.. IV, 3 E 
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A defert. * 

M. TAbbe Raynal remitted 1200 livres to the Royal Society of Agriculture at Paris, 
to be given as a\prize on the fubje^k of the following queftion, tine agriculture fiorifante 
^ infiue-telle plus fur la profpirite des manifaQvres^ qus W cfoiffement des manufaitures fur 

* la profpirite, de r agriculture ? How the writers, who contended for the prize» wdli de« 

cide the queftion, I Ihall not inquire ; but the fa£ts, which I have here noted, feem -to 
weigh materially towards enabling us to examine it. 1 take Fnnce to have pcriSefied, 
from 1650 to 1750, the molt flourilhing manufa&ures in Europe: they were fo coo- . 
fiderable. and fome of them remain yet m imporunt, as to enable us to appeal itterely 
to fa£ts for an anfwcr to fuch a queltion, fo far as the exatnple of thaU kingdom, k con< 
cerned. That century of profperous fabrics, what did it eflfeft for agriculttue f 1 may 
very fecurely reply, nothing. Whatever accounts I received of the comparifon between 
the former and the prefent Hate of their cultivatbn, were in&vour of the liUter; yet, 
flippofmg it as good in 1 750 as at prefent, 1 hehtate not to affeit, thai if fuch immenfe 
fabrics, encouraged dlmoft exclufively for a century, could create no better hulbandry 
than I met with in France, we may very fafely conclude, that manufa£hires may flourifh 
greatly, without (bedding much influence in fevour of agriculture. Such is the con- 
clufion which forces itfcU upon one from the general view of the kingdom ; but let us 
examine it more in detail. The greateft fabrics in France are the cottons and woollens 
of Normandie, the woollens of Picardy and Champagne, the linens of Bretagne, and 
the filks and hardware of the Lyonois. Now, if manufadiurcs be the true encourage* 
ment of agriculture, the vicinity of thofe great fobrics ought to be the beft cultivated 
diltri£ks in the kingdom. I have vifited all thole manufodures, and remarked the at- 
tendant culture, which is unexceptionably fo execrable, that one would be much more 
inclined to think there was fomething peiHforous to agriculture in the neighbourhood 
of a InanufaSure, than to look up to it as a mean of encoimigement. Confidering the 
fertility of the foil, which is great, Picardy and Normandie are among the word cult!.* 
vated countries I have feen. The immenfe fabrics of Abbeville and Amiens have not 
caufed the inclofure of a iingle held, or the banifhment of fallows from a fingie acre. 
Go from Elboeuf to Rouen, if you would view a defert : and the ^ys de Caux, poC> 
fefling one of the richeft foils in the world, with mannfadures in every hut and cottage,, 
prefents one continued feene of weeds, filth, and beggary ; a fml fo villainoully mana- 
ged, that'if it were not of an inexhaufUble fertility, it would long ago have been utterly 
ruined. The apiculture of Champagne is miferable, even to a proverb ; 1 faw there 
great and flourifoing manufadures, and cultivation in ruins around them. Let us pafs 
into Bretagne, which affords but one fpedacle, that df a dre^, ddS^e wafte ; dark . 
as ling— f ombre as broom can make it. You find yourfelf in the ipidft oi one of the 
greateft Unen manufadures in Europe, and, throwing your eye around the counbyr, can. 
fcarcely bekeve the inhabitants are red by agriculture ; if they fubfifted by the chace of 
wild am*m:ds, their country might be as well ^ultivat^.* From hence crofs the king* 
dom to Lyons ; all the world knows the imtoe^e fobricsVbond there and thofe of St.^ 
Etienne among the molt flourilhing in the kingdom: De toutes ksju'eames de France,, 
fays M. Roland de la Plati^re, k le plus nufirabU I faw of it gave 

me little reafon to queftion the aflotion. The remark of anotfakr IVe&di writer makes, 
the experiment double : L* Artois eft ten de frvmees Us plus riches hs.rvfossm* (Tpft 
un verite inconteftabU’^elU ne pojfede pmnt'de nuemfoBwes t* I wiQ. not prefume to if* 

* Jounial Phyfiqne, tom. uxri, p. 34s. 

• f Memoire fur «ctt« queftion, Eftil ut^ ea Altoii dikdiri^ 1 m fenaSR par At. DdhfMguc. 1 786. p. sj. 
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fert, that ibe igrkuItuK of cntahi diftri6s is bad iwat^ they abound with manufac> 
tures, though I beStevelt to be vtty modi the c&re in the Pays de Couk > I merely ftate 
the wfiich 1 dearly Iebow, becsufe they same within miy own eye’l die febrics are 
the greateft in the kingdom, and certainly the agticultore is amongft the word:. In my 
tour tfarovtgh Ireland, die jounud of which is before the public, I examined, with atten> 
tion, the vaft linen manuialEiure wfiidli fpreads all over the north of that idngdom. .1 
there found foe famefpe^de that Bretagne offers; hufbandry fo miferably, fo con< 
temptfolybad, that t have foewh, by calculation, the whole province converted into a 
foeep'Walk, and feeding bat two weep per acre, would yield, in wool only, a greater 
value than foe vfoole amount cf foe linen fobric'*; a drcumftance I attrib;ute entirely to 
the manufofkure fjpreading into foe country, inilead of being coning to towns. Where- 
ever the Ihun mamfaSture^reads there linage is very had, iaid that attentive obferver the 
Lord Chief Banm Foid^ t. The Earl of Tyrone has an eftate, in the county of Der- 
ry, amidft mann&fbires, and anofoer in that of Waterford, where there are none ; and 
he affured me, foat if foe Derry land were in Waterford, or abfolutely freed from fo- 
brics, he Ihodd dear fuB one third meure mon^ from it — If we pals into England, 
we foall find fomething fiunlar, though not in mi equal degree ; the manufaff uring parts 
of the kingdom bens among foe worft cultivated. You mud not go for agriculture 
to Totkflwe, Lancamre, Warwickfhire, or Glouceflerfliire, which are full of fabrics, 

. but to Kent, where there is not the trace of a fabric ; to Berklhire, Hertfotdihire, and 
Suffolk, whore there are fcarcely any; Norwich is an exception, being the only great 
manufo^re in the kingdom in a thoroughly well cultivated diftrid, which mud very 
much be attributed to the fabric bong kept remarkably wifoin the city, and fpreading 
(fpinhing excepted) not much into the country ; a circumdance that deferves attention, 
as it confirms fhrongly foe preceding obfervations. But the two counties of Kent and 
Lancader are exjprefoly to the pnipofe, becaufe they form a double experiment ; Lan- 
cader is foe mod manofoduring province m England, and amongd the word culti> 
vated : Kent has not the foadow of a manufodure, an 4 is perhaps the bed cultivated. 
Italy will fumifli inftan^ more to the purpofe, than any yet cited. The riched and 
iMbd fiourifiimg countries in Europe, in proportion to their extent, are probably Pied* 
mont and the Milanefe. All the figns of profperity are there met with ; populoufnefs 
well employed and wdl fupported; a great export without ; a thriving confumption 
within; magmficent roads ; numerous and wealthy towns; circulation aftive ; intered 
of money low ; and the race of labour high. In a word, you can name no circumdance 
that foaU prove hbndieder, Birmii^ham, Rouen, and Lyons to be in a profperous date, 
that is found diffiifed throughout the whole of thefe countries; to what is all this prof- 
perity to be afcrlb^f Certainly not to manufodures, becaufe they pofiefs hardly the 
trace cf a fobric ; there are a few of no confideration at Milan ; mid there are in Pied- 
mont the filk mill& to give tl'f fird hmid to that produd, ; buttm foe whole, to an 
amount fo very trimng, fhatr? 4 )fo countries mud be confidered as twr^&dNr^fobrics.— 
They an eoually without commerce, bring excluded from foe fea ; and though there 
is a navigame river foat pafles throng bou thefe toritories, yet no ufe is made of it, 
for there are five foverei^ between Piedmont hnd its mouth, all of whom lay duties 
on foe traifot of every fort of merdiatidhse. As foefe two countries do not owe thrir 
rijfoes to mtoufaldurcs or commerce, fo undotfotedly foey are not indebted for them to 

* A T«ar is Irakad, ad edit. 8 to. voL ii. p. 304. f Ib. v<d. i. p. 123. % Ib. tol. i. 
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any peculiar' felicity in their governments ; both are defpotirms ; ' and the defpot * of 
^lilan makes ttat country a beaft of burthen to Germany; the revenues arc remitted 
to 'Vienna ; amrtho cioatbs, even for the troops paid by Milan, come from Germany. 
The origin and the fupport of all thef wealth of thefe countries, are to be found in 
AOKicum uRB ALONf, which is carried to fuch perfection as to prove, that it is equal 
to the (ole lupport of a modem and moft flouriihing fociety ; to keep that fociety in a 
i(;;re of great wc alth ; and to enable the government to be, in proportion to their ex- 
MU, doubly more powerful than either Trance or England. Piedmont fupporu a re- 
gal court, and pays thirty ihoufand men. The fame extent of country, or nuinber of 
pefiple, dots not effeft the half of this in any other dominion of Europe. But art* thefe 
territories really without inanufaclures ? no; nor is any country in the world ; it is not 
pc-llible to find a people totally exempt from them. The prefent in'quiry demands no 
i’uch exemption : it is only necefl'ary to (hew, that the manufaftures found in the Mila- 
nele and in Piedinoijt are Inch as arife nbfolutely in conlequciice of agriculture ; that it 
is agriculture whi2h fupports and nourilhes them ; and that, on the contrary, thefe ma- 
mifacUires are fo far from doing any thing politically for agriculture, that they occafioii 
the expofing of it to rcftriClions and monopolies; for the government in thefe coun- 
tries have been biuen by the lame inadnefs of commerce that has infelted other king- 
doms ; and have attempted, by Inch means, to raife thefe trifling fabrics into foreign 
c xpm t. Happily they have never been able to do it ; for there is reafon to imagine, 
that fuccefs would have fuggefted other rellridious unfavourable to the great founda- 
tion of ail their pvol'perity. Thus the inflanccs produced are exprefs to the purpofe, as 
they exhibit two opulent ftates-, fupported by agriculture alone, and polTelTing no other 
nianulafiurt'S or commerce, than what every country muft poiTefs that enjoys a flourilh- 
ing cultivation ; for it is not to be expeded that I'uch great refults are to be found at- 
tending common exertions only. On the contrary, thofe that have converted part of 
thefe noble territories into a garden, have been great and exemplary. The canals, for 
mere irrigation, are greater works than many in England for the purpofes of naviga- 
tion ; and the infinite attention that is given to the perpetual deviation of the waters, 
if :i fpcdacle of equal merit and curiofity. Hence the iollowinc fads cannot be con- 
troverted : 

I. 'fhat the agriculture of France, after a century of exclufive and fuccefsful attention 
to manufadurcs, was in a wretched (late. 

II. That the man u fad u ring dilbidsin France and England are the worft cultivated. 

III. 'lhat the bell cultivation in England, and fome of the bed in France, mud be 
looked for where no manufadurcs are to be found. 

IV. 'I'hat w hen tite fabrics fpread into all the cottages of a country, as in France and 
Ireland, fuch a circumdance is abfolutely dedrudive of agriculture : fpinning only ex- 
cepted, which is aimed univerfal in every country. 

V. That agriculture alone, when thoroughly improved, is equal to the edablifliment 
and fupport of great national wealth, power and felicify. 

And from thefe fads, the following corollaries are clearly deducible :* 

1. That the bed method of improving agriculture is not by eftablidung manufadurcs 
and commerce, bocaufc they may be edablilhed in great extent arid-perfedion, and yet • 
agriculture may remain in a miferable date. " 

* Tilt’ fjcpnfllon has nnrbing too barfli, when applied to the late Emperor, in whofe reign I vffited the 
•Mibiprft': it is i.ot applit iiblc to the wife and beniprnant Leopold, who has given ample grounds to induce 
^ hel » fy lhat he will prove a bleffing to every country that is happy enough to be governed by him. 

II. That 
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II. That the eftablilhment of a ilourifhing agriculture inevitably occafions the pof- 
feffion of fuch manufaftures and commerce as are equal to the fupport of numerous 
and flourilhing towns ; and to whatever is necefl'ary to form a great/and potent fotfiety. 
The lefibn to governments is dcducible in f«w words ; firft, fecure profperity to agri- 
culture, by equal taxation *, and by abfolute liberty f of cultivation and fale {. Se- 
condly, do no more to encourage manufadures and commerce than by letting them 
alone, a policy exclufivc of every idea of monopoly. We may fafely affirm, and our 
amnions are founded on unquell ionable fads, that any country will attain the utnioft 
profperity of which its government is capable, that ileadily purfues this condud. 


* Chap. Of the Taxation of France. 

THE difficulty of underftanding the details of the finances of France, induced me 
to attempt difentangling their confufion, by reducing them to f'y;h heads as are common 
in our own revenue. The particulars indeed are too lo g to ini^-rt, but the fubjed of 
taxation is of too much importance to be paifed over abfolutely in filence. 


Taxes on Land under the old Government. 


Vingtiemes, 

Taillc, 

Looal impofitions, 

Capitation, 

Dccimes, 

Sundries, 


French money. 
55 > 5 ^.:i 52()4 liv 
8 1^000,000 
1 5800, coo 
22 , 000,000 
io,6oo>ooo 
C005000 


» 7 ', 56:, 5264 


Englifh money. 

JL. 2,430,9^0 
3>54.^750 
7^-.7So 
962,500 
463 >7 50 
26,250 


7>535>98 o 


le calculation of the committee of impofition §, in the National Affcmbly is 


Vingtiemes, 

Dccimes, 

Other impofitions, 

Taille, 

Capitation, 

Tythes, 

Half the gabelle. 

Half the excife on lec'Jiicr, 

' 4 ' 


55»5<>5»264 liv« 
j o,coo,oco 
23,844,016 
73,816,179 
6,133,274 

110 ,000,000 ' 
30,000,0^0 
4,500,000 

3*3>858,733 Or, L. 13,740,11 a fterlim 


It is fufficiently evident that this is an inflamed acceunt in feveral articles, as the com- 
mittee had Tome defign in view. Upon the principles of the oeconnmifles, they pro- 
. poled a land-tax of three hundred millions for the fervice of the year 179 » j and that 

• There le no equality but in thofc on confiimption^ and tythes alfo incompatible, 
f Liberty of cultivation implies an unlimited power of iiiclofure ; the pvivileprf- of cultivating any plant 
the farmer plcafes, without fliackle or reflrainr. An unbounded freedom of export. 

J Raport du Comite de I* Impofition^ Pitch Jnfi* No. l. 


propofition 
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proportion was made under the afiartbn that the nation paid a grea^ land-taa under 
the Idd govemmeitf . The reafotung, however, is erroneous ; and to dared; a 1 0,000,000, 
the am^t of tyt^ (which the Affembly had exprefisly aboUihed withoat condition), 
to be T"**^** good by a land-tax, is an oj^reffion for no better reafon than its having 
before : to bring hdt and leather into the account is another exaggeration $ why 
not include the duties on wine, by parity of reafoi^ ? A farmer who has no vine- 
yard of his own muft buy it, and he cannot buy without paying aides ; but are thofe 
taxes therefore to be reckoned i Certainly not ; nor any otheiY on confumption, wiuph 
are cleatiy in a difierent clafs, and not to be included in fudt a detail. 

Taxes on Confumption. 


Salt, 

French money. 

- 58,560,000 liv. 

English money. 

2 , 46 ®yM 4 

Wine and brandy, &c. 

56,250,181 

Tobacco, ^ . 

• 27,000,000 

1,181,205 

Leather, 

- 5,850,008 

•a5S>937 

Paper and cards. 

. 1,081,509 

758,049 

47.3*5 

Starch and powder. 

33.* 64 

Iron, , - 


42.875 

OU, 

- 763,000 

3!.38> 

Gls^, 

- 150,000 

6,562 

Soap, 

838,971 

36.704 

Linen and llu&. 

- 1 50,000 

6,562 

Oftrois, Entrees, &c. 

• 57>56>>55a 

a»5*8.3>7 

Cattle, • 

« 630,000 

27.56* 

Cuitoms, 

• 23,440,000 

*»o25»5oo 

Tolls, > 

- 5,000,000 

218,750 

Stamps, 

Local duties. 

. 20,244,473 

885,695 

• »> i 33>*62 

49.575 


260,390,905 

>>»39*.548 


It merits the reader’s attention, that of this long lilt nothing is retained under the 
foe new government but the culloms and ftamps. 

General Revenue. 

French money. Fngriffi money 

Taxes on land, - 171,565,264 liv. L.y,^os,^^o 

Domaines, - •* 0,900,000 433,t'Ac 

Confumption, - 260,390,905 1 >.39 *>548 

TPerfonal, - - 44,240,000 1,935,500 

Monemlies. - - 28,513,774 1,247,496 

Sundi^includingfoePiTsd'Etat, 12,580/100 55<>>375 

Taxes not receive on account of 
government, > 95,900,000 4>>95>8a5 

623,089,943 27,259,649 

CoUedion, - - 57,665,000 2,522,843 

— ■i .1 iwi.ifaw 

Total, - * 680,754,943 29,782,492 


Such 
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Such was the revenue, at the entire command of Louis XVI. And fuch were the 
confequencet of the funding fyftem, that it h..d power *to ftrike a paify into the receipt 
of fo enormous an mcome, even in the hands of the mafter of 250^00 bayonets, and 
twenty>five railibas of fubjeds. Sovereigns ought to contemplate thele effeds of that 
Public Crbstt, upon which the-banking, money.ckimging,^and ftock-broking writers, 
with Necker at their head, have delivered fuch panegyrios ! A fyftem that new en* 
tered a country, but to deftro]r or to annihilate profperity : it has ipi&d ruin or deln- 
litjr in Spain, HoUand, Genoa, Venice, and France : it threatens fpee^ly the extindion 
• ofine power, and the overthrow of the conftitution of England : it has weakened and 
almoil deftroyed Europe, except one country, faved by the fplendid talents of a fingle 
fovereign. It is impofllble to contemplate fuch a revenue and popula^on,, united vmh 
variety of aatui%l advantages pofTelTed by France, without blefiing the goodnefs of pro* 
vidence, that a. prince like Frederic II. did not hll the throne of Lows XV. Such a 
penetrating mind- would have feen, in perfpe^live, the mifehief of public credit in France, 
as clearly as he did in Pruflia ; he would have ftrangled the mbnfter for ever, and 
would have thereby eftablilhed a power irreliftible by all his neighbours i and the na^ 
tions of Europe would have lain in ruins around him. 


Changes in the Revenue^ occajioned by the Rffoolutkn. 

The general (latement, by the firft minifter of the finances, from the firft May, 1789, 
to April 30, 1790, compared with the receipt for 1788, will give the de&lcadon that 
has taken place, and the additions that are carried to account. 


1789. 


1. Fermes generales, 

2. Regie gendrale des aides, 

3. R%ie des domaines, 

4. Ferme des polles, 

5. Ferme des melTagerics, 

6. Ferine de Sceau and Poilly, 

7. Ferme des afSnages, 

8. Abonnement de la Flandre, 

9. Loteric, t 

10. Revenus cafuels, 

1 1. Marc d*or, 

12.. Saltpetre, 

13. Recette generale, 

14. P£ys d’Etats, 

15* Ci^tations stnd viademes abonnees, 

16. Impofidons aux ford .cations, 

17. Benefice^ monnoieji, 

rS. Droimatlribuesa lacaiQeduconiaierce, ^316,357 
19. Foiges royalest - • 80,000 

flo. Inta;ets,. P'Aaieriqne,r ' 1,600,000 

at. Debets des comptables, - 


150,107,000 liv. 
50,220,000 

50.000. 000 

12 .000. 000 
1 , 100,000 

630.000 

120.000 
823, obo 

14,000,000 

3,000,000 

1.500.000 

6.800.000 
JS 7 >o 35 » 89 o 

34 » 556 ,ooo 

575,000 

575.000 

500.000 


1790. 


Carried foaward 


469,858,245 


126,895,086 liv. 
31,501,988 

49*644.573 

*0,958,754 

661,162 

780,000 

822,219. 

*2,710,855; 

1.157.447 

760,889 

303,184 

27.238.524 

23,848,261 

1,213,501 

676,399 

834,301 

305,418 

401,7)02' 

2,291,860 

292,996,127 


22, Parties' 
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44.00 


Brouj^t forward, - ^469,858,245 liv. 

22. Parties non reclamees a ’Ihotel de Ville, - — ■■ — 

23. Pciiis recouvremensj' . ' , 

■24. Quiiize vingt,' - ■. 1 80,000 

, ' 470,038,245 

*5. Plate carried to the mint, 

26. Dons patriotique, 

27. Contribution patriotiques*, 


1790. 


292,996,127 liv. 
240,262 

2S7tOOO 


293 > 493»389 

14,256,040 

361,587 

9,721,085 


317,832,101 


The vaft' defalcation is, therefore, 176,544,856 liv, (7,723,837!.) thefum which 1700 
falls Ihort of i 789. 


1791. The Committee of Imports have calculated the fums wanted for the year’ 

1791, and they propofed to raife them in the following manner f ; 


Land'tax (contribution fonciere), - 287,000,000 liv. 

Taxonperfonal property mobiliare), 60,000,000 


Stamps (droit d'enregiflrement)^ 

Other rtamps. 

Patents (damps). 

Lotteries, - . - 

Curtoms, - - ‘ . 

Powder, faltpetre, marc d’or, and artinages. 

Mortgages, ... 

Ports and ftage-coaches. 

Contribution patriotique, 

Domaines, . » _ 

Salt works, ' ... 

4 ntereft from Americans, &c. 

Sale of fait and tobacco in the warehoufes of the 

Jarmers general, - - 29,169,462 


50 .. 246.478 
20,764,800 
20, 1 82,030 

10.000. 000 

20.700.000 

1 .000. 000 
5 > 375509 o 

1 2,00C,000 

34.562.000 

1 5.000. 000 

3.000. 000 

4 .000. 000 


572»9^9>77o Or, 1.25,068,750 


It appears, by the Memoires prSfentes a rAfemblee Naiionale au nem du Com, des Fi. 
n.inccs,par M. de Afo;2/^7?«o«*sSeplember 9, 1791. 40). that the revenue in 1790 pro- 
duced only 2 53,09 1 ,000 liv. which was made up by anticipations and affignats. 


II dEffrves atfnlion, that this contribution patriotique is mentioned as a refource of «,ooo ooo Ireres 
for the year ,.7.;., by the committee of impofition. Rapport 6 DecevArt. 1790, /«r Ui noyens dt tauvoir 
aux dtipetifn pour 1791, p. 5. ' % ' ^ 

X Rapport fait le 6 Uccemhf, 1790, 8vo. p. 6. Rapport fail le t^February, 1781, 8vo, p, 7. 


Interejl 
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IntercJkjif Debts, 

The extreme variation of (latcmeot, that tlffife exhibit, may prove to us how exceed- 
ingly (Jifficult it is to gain any clearaiid precife idea of Fnppch huancfis, for thefe elUma* 
tions of intcrell do not proceed from ocjual variationVin hta, but\iore from the modes 
in whffch accounts are drawn up j anticipations vary confideijibiyj and rembourfmens are 
fometimes paid and fometimcs*not. It will hb,wover be p^opcr to enquire into tlie 
amount ^ the debt, according to the latcft ftatements. The following is the account 
of the Committee of Finances ; 


' Capfuls. 

(life annuities), — 1,018,233,460 liv. 

Rentes f erf eiuelles,’— Rentes conjlituf CCS, ‘ ’ 94 ,y 12,340 

, * Rentes payi cs a r hold de 

vilh, — 2,422,987,301 

Dettes liqiddect, •— 12,351,643 

Giiges ?sr traihincns, 2,603,210 

Communantes, — 3 jo 66 240 

Indemnith, — 27,^06,840 

Emprunts, Pays <tEtais, 126,964,734 


' Ititercft. 

101,825,846 liv. 
4»745><>i7 

52 . 73 S' 85<5 
544,114 
93 <>4S 

*53^3^* 

1,365,34a 

6,276,087 


Dette exigible. 


•3,708,425,768 

11,878,816,534 


t 5 » 587 > 24 a, 3 oa 


» 67 , 7 d 7 > 8«9 

9 *.' 33 .a 39 


259,871,058 


Or fterling. 


244,442,-- 99 


Xf'>> 369.»57 ‘ 


The,fuitt total of thel? iijtereRs, however, do not ag^cc with thofe above-mentioned 
under the year 1 790, of 37 1,306,938 livres, which fueras to be owing to many remour- 
femms of that year, for furns very lately advanced on the plate carried to the mint on 
the don pnlriotique, and on various other receipts. I mull again remiiJc, that Clofir ac- 
counts are not to be looked for in the complex mountain of French finances. 

Aflignats to the amount of 400,000,000 had then been iflued } but the committee 
docs not include them in the preceding account. ‘ 

Since the above was wriiteu I have received the Appcrgit des Recettes tsf Depenfes de 
f Annie 1 79 1 , by tlis finance miuifter, AI. Dufrefnc, who gives the account of the expen- 
ces neceffary to be incurred i' 1791, according to the decrees of the afiemblf, and they 
are as follows : 


% 


* I’he Committee date, that thu ddst, by leaving the annuities Jto extiniftolfli thcmfelv^s, and by buying 
^ in the pclrpitWal funds, at twenty years purchafe, the whole wuld be cxtnguifhcd with the fum of 
1 ,3 { , 1 9 1 7 Hvres. JEtat Ut DeHe PuUtque. 410. 1 790. p. 8« 
f Monf. de Montcfquiou> in the memoire prefented September 9. 1791, makes the deite e^^iglbk amount 
t<i 2,^00 000,00^' liv. p, 58. He makes the whole debt 3,400,^00^000 liv. to which add I,^o ,000,000 
of aliignats, and this is s>«oo,ooo,ooo livres ; but 215,000,000 livrcs of affignats have^been burnt, pp 46. 

J 1 have lead M(>nf. Arnould la Bahnce du Commerce^ 1791 ), who makes the^iebt 4,1 000, 000 

livres { but not givlhg his authoriiicMiitisfaagrily, I muft adhere to the above-mentioned ftatement. 

VOt. IV, ^ 3 F To 
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T« the ecclefiaftics, for thtf expence of.public 

worfiiip, » 'T* 70,000,000 liv, 

PenfioDs to thai religious of the convent? and 

monafteries fuppreffed, •— 70,000,000 

Jullice, — ,T" ' . . — 1?, 000, coo 

» Directories of depftrtmonre' and- diftrifts, 9,360,000 

‘ Civil lift, penfion?, falarics, bureaus, acade- 
mics, S;c. — . ~ r- 67,041,363 

All other payments, of which 
intoreft of debts, — 192,265,000 

Paris, ~ 9,323,800 

War department and marine, 134,432 / 

r: — , 

589,171 ,863 or, ;^25,7;r6,«74 ■ 

To procure an account equally clear of the real receipts for 1790, wopld be a more in- 
terefting objeft, for this end I confulted Etat dcs Rcccttts .xt DSpettfes pendant r Anned 
1790, 4to. 1791, but it is in vain, the receipts arc no longer thrown into I'uch a form as 
to permit a clear diftindion between the produd of taxes and the receipt, by funding and 
affignats ; the receipt is given in two divifions ; firft, for the four firft months of the, 
year ; and fecondly, for the eight laft ; and the heads in the? two accounts not being 
the fame, to calculate them would be attended with very little certainty. ? 

By the l^moires fur Ics Finances prefenih^ 9th September, 179, 4to. fome points 
receive more light than in any preceding account. It appears, that the national eftat^s 
fold have 'produced 964,733,114 livres; this is a curious fad: ; but the idea^ that the 
remaftider will produce enough to make this fuin 3,500,09 .,000 livres is ^ no means 
certain ; indeed, it is of a cojjiplexlon too dubious to be admitted ; and of thofe adu- 
ally fold, the receipt only to the amount of 735,054,754 livres is pofitivcly srfcertained: 
and this vaft fum, in the whole probably not Icfs than forty millions fterlin^', muft, 
without doubt, contribute very greatly, even beyond all calculation, to give fecurity to 
the new, government, as it interefts the moft ciofely an immenfe nuiiiber of perfons, 
with'all their cc^nedions and dependencies, to fupport that fyftem, by which alone this 
great property can be rendered fide. If to this be added the whole Tiers Etat of the king- 
dom, that is ninety in one hundred of the total, it muft be apparent, that the hopes of 
a counter revolution muft reft on external force, inadequate to the conqueft of fuch a 
kingdom as France, unlefs all poflible advantages toihrdB favouring the attempt be 
united and aided by a well conneded infurredion of thofe who are difeontented. 

- , I * livrai,|. •' 

The Aljembly decreed, that the general expence of the year 

fhouldbe 584,709,000 

And for the departments, — 56,300,000^ 

Total, < 641,000,000 


Brought 
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Brought forward, - , s'. 

Of which the Cai^' del Extraordinaire was ft) furliifli in lieu 
of domaines received, — 


livrea 

641,000,000 


* 6o,ooo,coo 


58j,OCOj003 

Dfedufl: expence of receipt 6t's6,200fO0o incluifed, 8,000,000 

Wanting by taxes, — — ■ , ■ 573,000,000 

But the expcnce of collcfiion and management adds a fur- 
ther burthen to the people of — m— 36,292,500 

1 have drawn up thi^;, budget iiS^ncarly to the truth as I can, from the three reports 
of the Committee of Iinpofts,“cf I )ccer.ib<:r 6, 1 790, February i.g, and March 15, ifgj, 
which reports are not free frdm confufinn, owing to decrees of the Afleinbly, which 
were changeable and various. The entrees were pofitivcly 'mted lor twenty-five mil- 
lions, and the v6te fcarcely pafied, when theFauxbc.urg .St. Antonie voted their aboli- 
tion ; and it was no queflion, who was to be obeyed, the National Affsmbly of France, 
or the Fauxbourgs of Paiis. The Aflembly inlranily gave way and abolilhecl the en- 
irks. Other duties alfo varied much from changeable votes, fo that there is a necef- 
fary difagreement between the three reports in almofi; every article, but in this account 
I have guided myfclf by the fums laft propofed. 

Of the Funding Syjlem. 

It appears, from the preceding accounts, that brance, under., the old government, 
purfued the ruinous fyftcm of mortgaging its revenues, as regularly as any other 
country, whofc greater freedom might be fuppefeef to offer more temptations to the * 
practice. This fyftcm, however, almofi unaided by any other caufe, has overturned 
that government, by means of the moft extraordinary revolution upon record. If 
Louis XIV. tunidft the fplendour of his reign and career of his conquefts, could pofli- 
bly have forefeen that the fecond fovcreigii in defeent from him would be lcd*captive 
by his fubjeCts, on account of the debts he was then conirading, he would either have 
rejected with horror the fyftem he adopted, or ha\ manif’oftcd the moft entire want of 
thofe feelings which ought to dwell in the breaft of a groat and ambitious monarch. 
But after this memorable example to other countries, it remains a fubjeCl of infinite 
curiofity, to fee how far the infatuated and blind fpirit of funding will now be purfued. 
Every hour, after the great event in France, will make it more and more critical, and 
will inevitably involve in its train new revolutions, perhaps of a complcxioti more dan- 
gerous to eftabliflied famil^s, any thing we have fecn in France. If peace is 
pfeferved in that kiflgddm,'''1t;i*d''> ; will extinguifh itl'clf, being in a great proportion 
annuities for lives ; but w=rg:,'aot this , the cafe, and Ihould new wars add to tHb national 
burthens, the people, aS< ('R emancipated as they have been from taxation, will be 
brought back to it witlt great difficulty j and other aliemblies, feeling their power bet- 
ter eftabliflied, will not pay the fame attention to the public creditors whicTi the prefent 
lias, done ; and the event might be fimilar to what will happen in England. No govern- 
ment will ever think of committing a deliberate ad of bankruptcy; but when taxes 
are puflied to fuch a height that the people will no longer pay them, they are ripe for 
fedition^ prefcntly feel their own power; — and the event riiay bp eafily conjedured. 
What is the conclufion that follows?— ^T hat the funding fyftem, or rather the wars 
which occafion it, are fo fatal and pefiilcntial, that atall events thev o^t to be avoided . 
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but that if unhappily they cannot, they fh^pld be fupported by annual taxes, (never by 
loans.), which imnlics. a war oi^ defence at heme ; a renunciation of a]l exterior domi- 
nion ; jjind the ablvlute annihilation of that cpmmM'cidl fyftem of policy on which con- 
qvieflfc, (R;l6iiie»‘>, and delfts have been iu f.'lally treded. 

' p 

OjSt! t jinmt) 4 oj Sp&..e //t Fra)icc4 » 

The witling'' of Monf. Ntcljci" will afiill in'-lhd legifler of the French inintjVhich 
provti. fdtisfadoriiy the quantity of money coined in France; it umlf, however, be luf- 
liciently obvious., that /rom this qu^Riflfy it is mere conj< dure to attempt to allltertahi, 
at any peiiod, i^e.aduaj quaftlify ol fpecie remaining ir - kingdom. 

.Coiuedf i^ 'France uom 1720 tb 1780.— Gold,* , ’ 957,200,000 Hv. 

Silver, G- ^9,500, 00 

■y — ' 

2,.f 49,700,000 

In 1781, 82,an'd 83, — — — ’ 32,^,000 

2 , 4 !^ 9 ,OCfO,QQO 

And exifling in 1784, — •— • 2,200,000,000 

And lie makes the iiicreafe of fpccic, in fifteen years, from 17 ^’3 to 1777* France, 
cqualio the iucreafe of all the r^fl: of Europp, I%»m the inquiries of M, Claviere % 
ftnd M. Arnould | , it appears that the gold and hiver currency ol France, ai^ the affent- 
bly of the Stateis, was two milliaids. (h7,5oo,cool.).WhatcverauthorityMonf. Necker 
placed in' the fuppoledi balanced the hrcncff trade, of above three millions jfterling per 
«siuium, was afiumed on very infufficient grounds. The Marquis dc Cafiaux has proved 
the fads, which Monl. Necker deduced from that balance, to have never cxifted but in 
his own imagintftion The importance alfii, which, in the tenth chapter of the fame 
book,” that, writer afligns to the poflcflion of great quantities of gold and filver ; the po- 
litical condud he exprefsly recommends to piocurc thofe'mctals, as felling much mer- 
chandize to other nations, «ii t bu>ing little; fludying to effed'this fliackling trade 
with outics tJpon export ^d import ; and by the acquifition of colonies ; the whole of 
this fyllem betrays no inconfidciable degree of hitlcncis ; it is worthy of the counting- 
houfe alone ^ a^d manifefts i-one of the views of a great ftatc&nati, nor even the abilities 
of an able politician r one it litre to meet, in P.Jonl. Netker’s ph^^dudions, with an edo- 
" quent difplay of narrow ideas, and nev^ the grt. t n ach of real talents, nor the inafterly 
views of dedttivc gcnius« Ilis miuiftry, and his pul.licatidhs, Ihcw the equable orderly 
arrangement of a mind well ic^ L.eu for little Hurluits; but loll ainidlt the great events 
of a new lyftcm, burfling into eificicncy amidft the whiflwjld •f a revolution. ^ 

The total’currency, of both gold and filvey, in Grt at, Britain, may probably not be 
lefs than forty millions fterling. But no compiriiou can be„,inade between the two 
kingdoms, becaufe the great mafe of England’s circulating’ currency is in paper ; where- 
as in France all, or nearly all, was*' 1 n coin, till alTignats were ififued. It is probably a 

I 

♦ Opinion d*un Creamier 0 e VEtat. t De la BaL du Com. tom, iL p. 206. 

dc Calonne’s ucointgc, of 1785, has piovcd that Monf, Necker, xvtii upon a fubjed^ more pc- 
cultcirly his own, as a bai^tr, ia ndt fo corredt as one would imagine, when he ventuies cither to calculate 
or to conjefturc It is yljh diffiduity he allows 300 millions for the export and meltin|r of louis% which 
appear to have been ^^Ojdd&iCoo livies. He ilatcs the ^old coinage (including th« iilver of the ye.ir» 
j78i, 82, and 83), at 1,009, 000 inftcad of which, ib%a8, by Mouf. de Calonnc^s account, 

' 1,300*000,000 livres. 

jult 
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juft obfervation of Mr. Hume, that the circula|^n of paper* tends ftrongly to banifh coin. 
.Every kingdoui iitpft have, proportipned tb itsinduftry, a^circulation of fomething ; and 
if it have no paper, that circulation, fo progbrtioned to its induftry, wiji' be in ccan ; the 
creation of much paper I’npplics the plaqp of,ft ; and coniequmitly ke^s it ftom now- 
ing Into any country, wh|re it is demanded by fhe offer of v|)li&ble equivalents. But, 
on theol^et'.hand^it I^a^^bednuurgedi th^^ paper, fuj^lyin^thc cir^lation asf vvell and 
more conveiHently than the metals, ^laws the latter to befent profitably out ofjfhe king- 
dom, not to be loft, but beneficially as merchandize, and that, an Itinual beneit is made 
by t^is, ^ well as by all other trades. If this argi^pent be goo'di, and ffifoll probability 
there is fonie truth in it, France, by keeping fo enormous a capital at home as 90 mil- 
lions 'fterling, to iuifwer purpofes-wbich, in Kngland, are fulfilled«fwith lef^ than half, by 
means of paper, lol'es tl)ii»pTofit x^iclt might be made on .4ig millions, were that film e|n- 
ploycd as it is eiitployed in England. There is yet another explanation of thv great pa- 
per currency of En^and,' which has alfo much truth in it, ahd efpecially in the prefent 
inotticoit. It ma^e faid,^at paper has been fo largely coined In England, becaufe the 
balance of its traimftions with foreigners has not brought in the metalSt as fall as its m- 
d'. i' ;y has «!ein.u)dcil i^circuiating reprefentative ; its incli^lry h.as incrcafed fafter than 
it'. . ' . t jpeili-vc this to have been very much the cafe fince the American war, 

in v\ ; : ! period tltc 1 rogrels of profpllity, in <his kingdom, has been of an unexampled 
rapidity. In fuejh a circumftanco, the circulation of paper, inftead of leffening the quan- 
ti^ ol I'peck, will iucrcafg.,it, by /acil|tatffig the operation c>f commerce. Another lyil, 
of a worfe tendency, perhaps, is the mfpoiition to hoard, when the currency is all in the 
precious metal^. Monf. Necker ftates, as an undoubted fad, that vaft Aims of gold are 
hoarded ip France ; and circumftances camCj^to light on Monf. de Calonh^s re-coinage, 
which prbvedktht^fame fad. 'I’he ordinary circulation of Paris does not excedSL from 
80 to ioc,0(^,oco liv as we learn from^he fame miniftcr * ; a fad which alfd^unites 
with the immenfity of the total fpecie of France, to fltew that perhaps th§ great mafs of 
it is hoarded. It muft be fufficicntly obvious, that this pradice depends much on Awant 
of confidence in the government, and on the erroneous condud of not encouraging in- 
veftments it^;|ihe nationaUMufffy : but it tends ftrongly to give France a greater mafs 
of the preciOTS metals thffns demanded by her induftry. 

Two coufiderable proofs exift in Europe, that a cou itry will always attrad fiich a fharc 
of the precious m^ls as is proportioned to its induftry, ;f not prevented by circulating 
paper. Thefe arc did Modena. 1 'he King of Pruflia’s treafur^ calculated as 

it is at 15 millions ftcrl^, is thrice as much as the whole circulating fpecie of his do- 
minions. In all probability, that treafure norbeen withdrawn from circulation, the 
fpecie would not at this moment have been one dollar greater thin it is at orient ; and 
fqr this plain rcafon, that thtpj Step^ars to want of currency in' thofe dominions j the 
™|^*ee of induftry th&c dbnmidm, 'kecie from all its neighbours, has acqui^d it as fait 
as the King has accumulate ^ his treafme, but had no treafure been formed, the fam# de- 
mand would not have talife. p^cc, and confequently rib fuch influx of money. Modena, 
as I once before obferved, in' proportion to its.extgpt and riches, affords d fimilar in- 
ilance; yefethe Duke’s hoard is fuppofed, on pretty good grounds, to exceed very much 
t^circulating fpecie of his duchy ; and I made particular inqjj||Kcs at Modena, whe- 
ther a want of it were poptseptible ? I was affured of the contrary, and that their currency 
was fully equal to the demands of their induftry and money-exchanges. From thefe 
inftances, we may, without hefitation, pronounce, that the fpecie of j^glanji is kept vaftly 

* Vt4 Etot dt la Fraaee, p, 8 q» 
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1 - ’.V ils na'aml mcnfurp, by the imraenfity of onr paper circulation. There is Ihtic* 
ir -pDi-tancc in ppfilfiing great quantities of fpecic, if not in a national hoard : the cafe of 
England nearly permits us to queftion it altogether. For neither in the doineflic cir- 
culation, tun- in foreign traiifadlions, has France been able to effect any thing by inear.s 
of her money, which we have not been able to command equally well, perhaps better, 
with our pr.per. A wife government fliould therefore be felicitous for the induflrious 
an ! produdlive employment of her people ; if flic fecure that cfl'ential point, flic may 
faf lv leave the metals to find their own level, witliout payltig any regard whether her 
circulation be in pajier or gold. Nor is there uaiun^r of paper being loo much niuhi- 
pliecl, as long as the accejitancc of it is voluntary ; for it would not be multiplied, if it 
were not cleinlnded ; and If it Ixi demanded, it ought to be multiplied. With pap< r, 
forced by government on the people, the cafe is far dilTerent : from the circumftance of 
its bi.‘ing fuvc:d the re is the clearcli; proof that it is not dcniuuJcd, and confequenily ought 
not to be iffued : force, in fuch a cafe, is fraud ; aiul a public f raud ought never to be 
praiftifed, but in tbd lafl extremity of diltrcl's. 'J’hc ailignat:; ifTued by the National 
Afiinulily are- of this complexion ; the fl.cp, however dange-rous, migl.t pofllbly be ne- 
cefiarv to heure (he new conflitutiem ; but] fliall not Ixfieile; a moment in declaring, 
that an avowe-d bankruptcy would, in other rv.fpocks, have be en a much wifer uieafiiiv, 
and attended probably with fewer and lefs evils. (Jf thirly-four commercial cities, that 
jirefenied adJiv-nes upon the projeef of aflignats, feveii only were for thcin . 'I’lio 
fciteinc met with equal oppofifion from rankj, literature J, and commerce I'he 
pnignouics, henvever, of an enormous difeount were not verified lb much as might have 
be;en exp-ecled. M. Dccrctot, in September 1790, mentions them with 400 millions 
only in circulation, being at ten percent, difeount at Bourdeaux; and hi. deCondorcet 
6 jicrccnt at Paris; thence they both concluded, that the‘'difcount would be enormous, 
if a greater Kfue of them took place ; yet in J\I;iy 1791, after many hundred iniliions 
more liad been ifTued, they were only at from I'even to ten per cetn. difeount jj. An-d 
another clrcumliance i qually inlilakon, was the expee'entinn of an enormous rile of all 
common prices — which did iieA happen. In- corn rather fell in its value; a remarkal.de 
experiment, that deferves to Ite remembered. The Marquis de Condorcet ibppolcd, 
that wheat wi.uid rife from 24 to 36 liv. the feptier, perhaps in one day^^. The allig- 
uatGauioi:;it..(.:, eulhe diihdutioii of the iirlt A.'feinbly, to i ,'voo,ooo,ooo liv. 


U'l\}i c:^iij;iUit:s il.K Merit of a Tax. 

hhiny weiiieg.i have appeared of late In France, on the fubjcci' of taxation, and many 
fpeecli-es hre.c bte-n delivered in tlio National Alfeuibly concerning the principles that 
ought ti giv. een tlic llatefinen who polfels the power of deciding in qucRions of fuch 
importance. It is nmeh to be regretted, that the members, who have made thegreateft 
figure in tkv'jtdfembly, have, in ihefe inquiries, ralhm* Adopted the opinions of a certain 
clufs of phi!o..p"-hcrs, who made a con!ideral)le Ji'oife 1(7 France twenty or thirty years 
ago, thaulakcii .1 pains ferioully to inform them lei ves well of the faefs that ought to 
be cxauiincd upon e fubjeft. ' l Is not for a traveller to go to the bottom of fuch in- 

* Do I'l.iiU (!c Li France, p;ir M. clc C alonntr, Swj. i 7 }>. od. 

j- Opr, non tic FI. dc 1,2 RochiffAiCduhl, fur R yl 'p ir,: I s tuijimtA. 

iHnr Id Prnpnfiihm r Ics dettes cn pur M. Cuiulorcct. Sv.o. p. 1 

Opinion Je M, Dcactoi fur R . Jjlptals, Svo. p 
ii lucfiivijo jFp-iitcr fuKT- ; hut owiiitr to forcii.n» cr.Mfes. 
owT la Prop'Jtiion d^arqutlUr Ics d.i.'cs en par M. Condo rct*t, p. 2U 
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tricate iaquirics, which would demand long details, and a very minute examination ; but 
thpqucftion is, in the prcfent moment, of lucr. importance to Franco, that a rapid ccup 
(Tail cannot but have its ufe. Tije following circimiftances are thofc .which 1 cuncelvo 
form all the merit of taxation : 

» 

1. Equality. 

3. Fadifity of payment. 

3. Encouragement of induflry. 

4. Eafc? of colie'ilion. 

5. Difficulty of too great extenfion. 

The firft clTeiitial point is equality. It is abfolutcly ncceffiiry, tliat every individual in 
the focietv contribute to the wants of tlie Hate, in proportion to his ability, jy.-o\mled fucli 
contribution does not impede the progrefs of his indultry *. livery v/ritcr, and every 
opinion upon the fubjedt agree in this j but the difficulty is, how to a'-: riaiti the alulitv. 
Taxes on property, and taxes on conrtimptI )n, fcctn to have tliia n.'.'-it ; ihey will, Iiow. 
ever, be found to vary prodigioufly ; for long experience, in all countries, has proved 
the Infinite dirnculty of al'eertaining property, and the tyranny that is necetlary to be 
pradlifed in order to be toleraidy extid. For this rcal'on, all laiui-tax.s, under an ap- 
pearance of equality, are cruelly unequal: if levied on the grofs pro.’i -e in H'iirl, they 
are ten times heavier on poor land than on rich ; attd the value taken by ih.? I'ate, be.irs 
310 prope.rtion to th'.’ cxpencc which ciil'fled the production. If levied 0:1 the r«ir, 
the caie of frauds makes them imiverlal and p I'pctual ; and if, to avoid tljel’e, the 
leafesare rcgiflered and taxed, this prevents kales, and deflroys agriculture. If lands 
arc vahicd by a the expence is enormous f, and the merit is gone in a few 

years, by variations inijvofUbfe to cornel; till at lafl the only merit of the tax is its 
zncqunli/v, which is now the cafe in the I\lilanefe, Piedmont, Savoy, and England ; where 
an attempt to make the land-taxes equal would ruin the hulbandry, and produce ind- 
nite opprelllon. Land taxes, fo far from being equal, arc fo much the reverfo, that it 
is the nmi/iii/, and nut the wal property, that bears the tax ; for iiijrtgages etcape though 

Seme little obLciiiitv', tliat banj(8 over lliis ueliirtion, ftiould be remove ! ; by olnl\\ muft not '.'e iiikler- 
n.w*:! either cajfital or iiu-oiDc, l uL thnl lupcilucraiion, at, Davenarf c.ilivd ih. which r.tiis i;i conrv.inoti.Mi . 
Siippolc a m:i::iiri‘etMTT' ir.ai.cs a profil ot‘ ol. a-ycar, livirty upon 5 .. 1. and air.r.r.illy iuveiLi.i K;.::!, in 
hi.'-; I.iiihif.: , it id fiiili. 1 Jiilly obviuud, upon jull pi inciok-.s. iliii ilic It.iic caiiuot lav the 1 5- cl. ..ti‘ 

b<'ti ’ I i>y 'i'lu; 5 iJ. i.vthcouly iiicon.c exp. ied ; Li;t when the urtr die-, jp^ilhia ihi) 

t.bc .vlick* i;i ‘ona is iiu.’d.- to coni 'buic. It in:dl be obvi »ii-, hov.h.vtr. ih.-a e\c*.h. . ;i a ir. 
niifa<tiiiut ’.5 fabii'.; are Mnt liixv’ t r> him^ bui cm the idle coiil’iiiiicr, ibi he draw d liicni h, [■; 

ilisC maiii.'T, if a li.iuih- d laiia Iii.' own clbitv, :u:d expend rlie income in iirpro-. eir.eMtr, iiviio;-- on [mil a 
fimdl poiiiioi of the |jio!t, it io loiVi. ii ntly deer, that ti.e lax>..-t 011. d. I not l.o afT-. ct oin. t f i.i-, _ 

• jcucliioie Oil !i:J Idiid ; they c.jii uaeh, v/iib i/iopricly. ih.e expeueet. of his living- only ; ij' tiigv tourh ;.r. 
other I'.'iil c 1 hi-j exjH’nditP’e, il'cy d 'h\\ I .a of llu le tools that aie working tin- buli; xis of ti.e il.ttj. 
A tr.an j'dyltig, tliercftJ".', iu\'n J lu a. iiiuil be iindcrilond in a ivitrained (Vine 'i'iiC ]MVp ii'.roi.i; 
iiTtnie of l..ii(bi:ixe;s i,. :’’en in lIp. i(h'tiaioi», that an idle \cortiiIefs diihp.ilor is taxed exa-jly in cbe 
dey,rc«' a> hiti indijli lion.; t . i.d'.hoii, . vy'io is c.-jivi riing a delcrt into a gaivieti. 

Yet the nobibiy td LytMisiifd /Vn»)i.7, and liic Tiers ni Troyes, tlitpitiid a gen'.ral Yv of r*V; 

Ciihkr, p p. I - - Trryes p. 7 — Ihic eomniitt^c of irnpoiiiion i\ annm. lul-i tn... ,.1:’.,, 

y-wf/ p. ^ — To the nulnjltr of Linn !i:i coil 2, 5:^2, coo livrea ^ 1 ik.’n'f’’. 

doni vioulilco-l at l!ie f irne la'c, .14..00 liv ( ?/) :8.Sc;ol. ) iTcpiiiiiig I'l!.: empLyi-;e..i t.f 

lu. IS during years, j ’/ h/ I un .^tll.wde;*^'th'ruh' atiaidrc tes lotmjffluicis Is , y?.'///’ 

1^7 7 \ Hvo. tom i. p. If.; 'riie King ot C-aitlinia's {.adifjlir laid to have eiil b/’ tl e’p, 
ii; n Prev^ I.t' ^ rijHc. loin ti [1. 23*.. The /vj/v'. rj demand a in t lie language cfihe r s 

i\ it wt re to be tlone as icon as i.Magi;i;^-d, and to coil only a tiille : and iliis opeiatio;}, wiliel: l .kj 

t'i^dileti] ) ears to execute, ia advilcd by M. le Tioiie to be repeated every nine I 
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amounting to three-fourths of the property; and if, to avoid this cruelty, the proprietor be 
allowed, as in the cafe of the vir.gliemcs in France, to tax the mortgagee, either the re- 
gulation is evaded by private agreements, or money is no longer lent for the moft ufeful 
of all purpofes. J-allly, land is vifible^ and, cannot be concealed ; wherea? fortunes in 
money arc invifible, and will ever flip away from taxation of every kind, except from 
tliofc on confuniption. 'J'hus'la’hd taxes, view'cd in what light foever, are totally uae- 
cual, oppreflivc, and ruinous. On the contrary, tax( s upon confumption are, of all 
others, the molt equal, and the nioll fair ; for they are Itiidioufly and correftly propor- 
tioned to the quantity ot every man’s confumption *, which may with truth generally 
be fuppolfcd to be conmienfurate to his income; at leall it may be alfcrttd fafely, that 
there is no other method, equally fure t)f elliinaling income, as by that of confumption. 
I'liere are, it is true*, mifeis who poflefs much, and confumc little ; but it is utterly im- 
poflible to reach fuch men in taxation, without tyranny: nor is it of much confequence, 
for a fucccllion of mifers is not to be expecled, — and the more the father faveci, the 
more the fon conhunes ; fo that upon the rtvoliuion of a given period, the thing ba- 
lances itfelf, and the ftate lofcs nothing. But there is alio the greatefl jullnefs in the 
equality of thefe taxes for they mealnre themfelves by a man’s voluntary cxpehces ; if 
he Ipcr.d his income advantagcoiilly to the national indullry and iniprovemeni, he pays 
very light, or no taxe s ; but if b.e conluinc largely and luxurioufly, his coniriimlion to 
the ftate riles w'ith his cxpences ; advantages pofl'efled by no other fpecies ot tax. Equa- 
lity reigns fo completely in thele taxes, that froiu tfie poor man, who, confuming no- 
thing, pays iK)lhiiig ; to the next elals, which, confuming little, pays little ; and to the 
moll wealthy, which, confuming much, pays much, all is regulated on the moll perfect 
fcale of contrihution. It is needlefs to oblcrve, that excifes and culloms equally polkfs 
this advantage ; that ftamps liave the fame, and even grcati r ; and that cufrc'a and cc~ 
irois have a like merit, fo lar as eities are concerned, but are inferior in not being equal- 
ly laid on all perions, wherever they may refide : a Iveiielit iti the eyes of thole w ho think, 
towns an evil. It ntuil be iuflicieuilY obvious, that all p.rlbnal taxes are, to the highelt 
degree Unequal, from the impuHi.hlity ot var)ing them pi ois.rly with the conditions of 
life : nioncjjolics are equal or not, in proportion to the whole fociety being equally fub- 
jecled to them ; the polt-oflice is one of the bell of taxis, and the moft equal. 

2. l‘\iciliiy of pnymeiit . — In this great point, there is only one fort ol tax w'hich has real 
merit, namely, that on confumpllen. Here the tax is hlrnded with the price of the 
commodity, and the confuiner y ays without knowing it. lie knows the price of a bot- 
tle of witie or brandy, a pack of cards, a coach-wlieel, a pOund of candles, tea, fnulF, 
or fait — and he buys as he can allord ; it is i!ie lame to him, w hether the fuui he pays 
be tlie original cxpence of production, the dealer’s profit, or the national tax ; he has 
nothing to llo with calculating them feparately, and pays them blended in the price. 

♦ 

* The- of ihc commiilce of impoilti> that the product of fuch taxes is uncertain, is one of the 

fiiit'll proofs ot tliL’i- merit. Wttiiul you tiavc a certain tax from a|i uncertain income? 'I'o dtmand it is 
tyianuy, au ( otuUe I wpfjll'ifjti concirtiant Its Lois CotiJIlt nth miles des Finaiicvs^ 2 cl it i^ectinher, 

17QC. Hvo. p 19 1 know ot no ol jtdions to taxes on confumplion, ti at do not bear in a ^reafer decree 

on ihofe upon pntj crty. It is faid, iluil «.xcifcs raife the prices of manufadiivcd, and impede foreign trade 
and donicliic c< nfuinpiion, which has ctrtainly truth in it ; but it is alfo trtn-, that England is, la 1 iie of 
th'.m, the molt tijaui iaduring and torrunctcicil na ion upon carili, even wich many very bad excifes, a-.d 
which ou^ht tc be cb:iiif»ed ; they ate faid to alTtd Utt confumption of the poor particularly, winch in 
ir.rvely oljjr/.iinjr to the alufe^ and not to the nature <»f the tax ; certainly the height to winch taxation of 
every kind i.. carried in England, ia cruel, flrarocful, and tyrannical. Moderate cxcifca, properly laid, 
\vi.‘uld have no othti i:l ifiVcis lhair fucli ri.' flow of neceflity fi-om the nature erf all taxation as to immo^ 
£l*:raU ta.xca, and unpiojirly Uid, thty mull be mifehievous, whether on ]»rf petty or on confufriptiou. 
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His cafe of paylnfj the tax is great alfo, by the time of demanding it, whicli is Juft at 
the moment when Jic may be thought difpofi d toconfume, bccauie he can afl'ord if, 
which is certainly the CAh with the great v.v.{i^ oi mankind. Taxes on property, ami 
cfperially on land, arc much inf rior in this'i'crpcft. So far as they are advanced i)y 
the tenant, and drawn back when lie reckons with ti?c landlord, they are caiy to the 
latter : but they arc exactly, in the fame proportion, burthenfome to the tenant, who 
has to advance, out of his own pocket, another man’s tax, which is palpably unjm'i. 
We do not foci tliis much in England, bccaufe the tenantry are commonly rich enough 
not to regard it ; but in other countries, where they arc poor, it is a great opprcffioii. 
At the time alfo of demanding the tax from the landlord, who farms hi., own cflate, bis 
cafe is never confultcd ; he has to pay the tax, not bccaufe he has fold nis produce, for 
he mull pay, though his land flioul J not produce a fingle farthing ; not bccaufe he buys, 
and thereby Ihews that he can afl’ord it, but merely bccaufe he polfelTcs, w'hich by no 
means proves an ability to pay at all : nay, he pays without i^tifLlIing more than the 
name, while another receives the profit ; all which fliews, that land taxes are grofsdy de- 
ficient ill this eflential requilite. It is fair, however, to ai'ir.it, that a land-tax, paid in 
kind, like tythes gathered, arc cafy of payment; enormous as other objections are to 
them, in this rcfjict!: they have merit. But no ftate, in modern ages, can take taxes in 
kind ; and if let, and confequcntly made an engine of private and perfonal pique or re- 
fentment, they become one of the molt horrible and dcteilable oppretlions, fit to be 
endured by Haves only. Perfonal taxes are as bad ; a man’s having a head, or being 
born to a title, is no proof that he is able to pay a tax, W'hich is demanded of him, at a 
time that marks neither receipt nor payment. 

3. Encouragement of indujiry . — Taxes may bo laid in fuch a manner as to difeourage 
and opprefs indullry, or, on the contrary, to be in this refped harmlefs; and under this 
head, is to be included the inveftment of capital. If any branch of national indullry be 
overloaded with duties, the profits arifing from it wdll be fo much leflened, that men will 
not invefl; their capitals in employments thus injurioufly treated. The firft objeft to be 
confidered is, what branch of human exertions and indullry is nationally mofi; beneficial? 
The writers ami ftatermen* of all nations (how' much foever they blunder practically) 
are theoretically agreed upon this point. There is no quellion, that agriculture is, of all 
other employments, the moll important ; and a country will be jirofpcrous, in propor- 
tion to the capitals invelled in that purfuit. This decides the merit of land-taxes; 
in the degree they take, place, the profit of poflefling land is diminiflied, and confequcntly 
capitals arc banilhed. If a land-tax be equally aflclfed, a man’s improvements are taxed, 
which he will calculate before he lays out his money, and never invefl it in a manner that 
lays him direClly open to the operation of fuch duties. Thus the lands of fuch a coun- 
try will be in the hands men vdio have no other capital ; and experience uniformly 
tells ns, how important it is 19 the welfare of agriculture, to have land in rich hands. 
Taxes upon confumption, re ,y be made utterly deflruClive of any branch of indullry by 
injudicious methods of laying^.hem ; or by carrying them to too great a height ; but in 
this cafe, the duty fails fo much in its produce, ' that the government full'ers as much as 
the employment. The tax upon leather, in France, was ruinous ; the fame tax in Eng- 
land is levied without difficulty. The inconvenience of cxcifcs chiefly flow^s from the ne- 
ceffity of larger capitals being in the hands of manufa 9 :urcrs, to enable them, not to 
pay, but to advance the tax, which they draw back in the price of the commodity ; the 
real payment being thus thrown, as it aUvays ought to be, on the confumer. This cir- 
, * Except Colbert, Monf. Ncckcr, and Mr. Pltt. 
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cumftance gives a va(l fupcriority to taxes on confumption, over thofe on land. The 
induftriops mav, who inverts his capital in land, cannot draw back his taxes by raifmg 
the price of his cuttle and corn, and thus make the confumers pay them ; it is fulEciently 
evident, that this is impoflible, \vhereas.all taxes on confumption are completely drawn 
back in the price of the goods; 'unlefs the merchant or manufafturer conlumeshinjfelf, 
in which cafe he pays, as he ought to do, tlie tax. Pcrfonal taxes, with refj^l to the 
not difeonraging of iijduftry, and the inveftment of capital, are very imperfect ; and mo- 
nopolies (except th^ poft.pffice) abfolutely ruinous, for they are prohibitions on every 
duftry which the ftate chufes to referve to itfelf. The coinage is niifchievous 
or not, in proportion to its fidelity. 

4. Eaje of colle&ion. — In this refpeft, land and houfe-taxes have a manifert and clear 
fuperiority ; for the property is impoflible to be concealed, — and the collection is as 
cheap as it is eafy ; and this finall merit (of moft trifling import compared with the mag- 
nitude of the evils that attend them) has been the motive for recurring to them fo much 
in every country.*' Excifes and culloms are difficult and ex pen five to levy. Staiiips, 
however, have great merit; ip the Britifli revenue, 1,329,905!. is raifedat the expence 
of 5 1 ,69 1 1 . Perfonal taxes are cheaply collected, which is their only merit : inortopolies 
are every where expenfive — a frefli rcafon for i-ejcCling them. 

5. Difficuky of too p-cat extenfton. — There is fomc merit in a tax reSifying its own 
excefs, 'which is the cale with thofe on confumption ; for if they be carried to an ex- 
treme, they fall oft' in their produce, by encouraging fmuggliBg and fraud. But thofe 
on property cannot be evaded, and therefore may be extended to a moft oppreflive and 
ruinbus excefs. The general conollary to be drawn on this fubjecl is this — that the beft 
taxes are thofe on confumption ; and the worft thofe on property. 

On the Propofttion of the (Ecommijlcs for an Un'on of all Taxes on Land. 

If the preceding ideas have any thing of truth in them, this fyftem inuft be grofely 
falfe and mifehievous. I know not whether Mr. Locke were the original father of the 
doClrine, that all taxes, laid in any manner whatfoever, fall ultimately on land ; but who- 
ever ftarted or fupported it, contributed towards the ellabliflimcnt of one of the moft 
dangerous abfurdities that ever difgraced common fenfe. 'J’o enter largely into a refu- 
tation of the maxiffi would be ufelefs, as Sir James Stuart in his “ Principles of Political 
CEconoray”, has, with great force of reafoniiig, laid it in the ddft. It was upon this falfe 
and vicious theory that the aconomijlcs propoled to abforb all the imports of France in 
,1 fingle la^d-tax. Grant the erroneous datum, that every tax whatever, on confump- 
tion or otheywife, is really borne by the land, and their conclufion is juft, that it would 
be better and cheaper to lay on the impofition diredtly, in the firft inltance, than indi- 
reftly and circuitoufly : but the original idea being abfolutely miftaken, the conclufibn 
fallls of courfe. “ Mats que pretendez votts done obtemr par cette regie ft mena^ante ^Ji 
difpendieufe ? De P argent. Etfurquqi prenezvous cett argent? Sur des produPiicns. 
Et doh viennent ces prtduPlions? ' Di laterre. jillcz done plutCt ptiifer h la fourcey Ss* 
demandez un partage regulieryfxe ^ proportionnel du produit net du terriiofye*f' What 
a fei ies of grofs errors is found in this (hurt palfage ; aliuoft as many as (nere are tvords. 
The contrary is the faft ; for thefe taxes are not raifed on productions ; and thefe ob- 
jeQs do not arife from the land ; and by laying land-taxes you do not dig at the fource, 
unlefs you could impofe land-taxes in foreign countries as well as your own. What 

* Lc Trine, tom i. p. 333. 
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trifling is it to repeat, again and again, the fame jargon of ideas, without faying one word 
of the powerful refutation which the above-noted Britifli writer has noured on the 
whole fyltem ? I.et the National Affembly lay twenty-feven vinpiemes in a varying land- 
tax, and then let the ruined kingdom come to thefe vifionaries for the balm of their 
muvelle fcicnce^ their phyjiocraiie^ and their tableau acommiquef The NoblelTe of Gui< 
enne givejt as their opinion, that an impoft en nature Jur leffruitt^ that is to fay, a 
tythc is the bell tax *. The clergy of Chalons alk the fame thing^ and that it may ab* 
forb all ethers t ; but the nobility of the fame place declare exprefsly againfl: it J. The 
Abbe Raynal, with all his ingcnuitly, falls into the common error §, and calls a cadaltre 
tine belle injlitution. Monf. dc Mirabeau {| has entered at large into a defence of this 
fyftem, by fliewing that there are great inconvcniencies in taxes on^nonfumptioti ; this 
every one mull grant : 1 know cf but two taxes that are free from inconveniencies, the 
poll: office and turnpikes; all others abound with tliem; but lo dwell on the inconve- 
niencies of excifes, without ftewing that they exceed thofe of land-taxes, is abfurd : you 
had in France faxes on confumption to the amount of 260,000,000, \\ -'havethem hi Eng- 
land to , a greater amount ; the only queftion really to the purpofe is this ; Can you bear 
an additional land tax to tliat amount, in conftqucnce of ‘the benefit that would refult 
from taking off the taxes on confumption ? Monf. Necker has anfwercd this quefiion, 
with relation lo France, in a manner that ought to (hut the moutlis of the tcconomi/lcs 
for ever ; and in England there can be but one opinion : w'e are able to bear the taxes 
as they are laid at prefent ; ,but if they were all abforbed on land, agriculture would re- 
ceive at one llroke its mortal wound, and the nation would fink into utter ruin, ^e 
know, from experience, that the landed intereft cannot poffibly draw back their tak|$ } 
this truth, founded on incontrovertible fafts, isdccifive ; and if they cannot draw them . 
back, how is the rental of twenty millions to bear land-taxes to the amount of feventeen 
millions ? And of what account is the myrtical jargon of a new dialed relying on 
theory alone, when oppofed to the innumerable fads which the prefent Itate of every 
countr)' in Europe exhibits ? I'his circumftance of drawing back a tax, which, with all 
well imagined duties on confumption, is univcrfally cfleded, but is abfolutely impradi- 
cablc with land-taxes, is the great hinge on which this inquiry really turns. When 
Monf. Necker ffiew's, that if the oeconomical ideas were realized, there mull be twen- 
ty EIGHT VJNGTIEMES raifcd in France; and when it is confidered, that in England 
the rental of the kingdom is but a fifth ** more than th® taxes of it, we poflefs in both 
cafes the cleareft and inoft. explicit proofs that there would be an utter impoffibility to 
commute the prefent taxes in either country, unlefs it were at the fame time proved, that 
landlords could, in the price of their pfoduds, draw back fome enormous taxes, the 
mere advance of which would be an intolerable burthen. But as it is manifeft, from 
fads equally explicit, that no land tax can be drawn back ; that the prodiid of land 
taxed at 4s. in the pound lells preci.'tl; at the fame price as that of land taxed at no 
niore than 4d. ; and that pric t vievcr vary in the leall in England from the land-tax 
being at is. or 4s. in the po?.)^; nor in France when land pays one gr three ving- 
tiemes ; when we arc in polTeflion, I fay, of fads fo dccifivc, therp is the cleared ground 
to conclude, that the idea is vifionary; that fuch an extenfion of land-taxes is utterly 

_ r, 

* Catter Je lu Nothjfe dc F* 20. f Cahirr du Ckr»e dr CLihvt fur Marrry p, 1 1 , 

Cah’tcr^ p. I >. f Etal\ da Europ. 410. tom. iv. p. 

II Dda Mon. /Vtj^tom. iv. p* 53- . , ^ 

i|[ The writings ot the ircouomillcs fcriitl in un certo diahtio trdjtic9, Jrtpcji fcordv Vordj^e della ttaiura. 
i2mo. 171. p. 15. ^.4^:'-^-' 
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iinpradtcabie ; and that evei’y attempt towards t|)e execution of thefe plans muft be 
immediately pernicious to agriculture, and ultimately^ ruinous Xo every intereft in the 
ftate. * „ . 

Relative to the utter impoillbility of extending land-taxes in England to fuch a degree 
as to include all others, I have it in my power to refer to an indaitce of our taxation 
moft correctly given. I have inferted in the “ Annals of Agriculture,*’ No. 8^ an ac- 
count of all the taxes 1 pay for my eftate in SuSblk ; and in that account it appears, that 
the track of land wlUch pays me net 239!. 12s. yd. pays to the burthens of the public 
2 1 9I. 1 8s. 5d. Deducing, fifteen millions and a^half (the net revenue of Great 
Britain) thofe taxes which eiiiter into that fum of 219!. i8s. 5d. there remains ten mil- 
lions and a half; afid as the prefent land-tax, at two millions, burthens me 40I. a year, 
an additional one of ten millions and a half would confequently lay the further burthen of 
five and a half times as much, or 220I. ; that is to fay, it would leave me the net receipt 
of 9I. for the whole clear income of my eftate ! Perhaps the aconomijies never received, 
direftly from fa£l;s,i fo convincing a proof as this infiance offers, of the utter impra£lica- 
bility of their prepofierous fchemes. Yet thefe are the principles, forfy I am to remark, 
that feem at prefent to govern the National Aflembly in matters of finance. To their 
honour, however, — greatly to their honour — they do not feem inclinedfto go all the 
lengths which forae of their members wilh for : ^^puifque PinierSt bieri entendu de ces trois 
grandes fources de, la profperite des nations, appuye des noms impofans de Quefnay, de Tur- 
got, de Gournay, de Mirabcau le pere, de la Riviere, de Coudorget de Schmidt, £9* de Leo- 
pa^p^ developpe dc nouveau dans ces dernier s momens q/vec unelogiqucfi vigour eufe par M, 
n’a pas encore perfuade cetie arbitraire inconfequente Eff defpotique reine du monde 
^ ton appelle f opinion One cannot but fmile at the figure the great Leopold unites ; 
le is pint in the rear, I fuppofe, becaufe he never realized, in any one infiance, the land- 
tax of the mconomijles, much to his credit. 

The mil'chievous, and indeed infamous abufes in the colleftion of the g^bl^fis, droits 
decades, and droits de iraites, &c. have certainly been in a great meafure the origin of 
that prejudice, fo general in France againfi taxes on confumption ; the,cruelties practifed 
in the colleflion, have been falfely fuppofed to flow, of neceflity, from the nature of the 
taxes ; but we know from long experience, the contrary in England ; and that excifes, 
to a vafi amount, may be raifed without any fuch cruelties, as have been comtlSbnly 
praftifed by the old government in France. I am very far from contending that thefe 
taxes in England are free from abufes ; and I am fenfible, that there are cafes in which 
the dealers in excifed commodities feel themfelves hardly dealt by ; and that liberty is 
attacked in their operation : but every one muft alfo be fenfible, that land-taxes are not 
free from Objedions equally ftrong. When the colleftor demands fums that are out of 
the power of the individual to pay. and feizes, by diftrefs, the goods and chattels, to fell 
them, perhaps, for half their value ; —when we fee the people fioppin^. up their win- 
dows, denying themfelves the enjoyment even of lighf ttfelf, and fubmitting to live in 
dampnefs and in darknefs rather than pay a cruel tax 09 the property of.houfes ; when' 
^uch hardibips occur, it furely will not be thought, that it is duties on confumption 
only, that open to fuch abufes ; every fort gf tax, except the pofi-office, is a heavy evil, 
and the only enquiry is, of fo many evils, wfiich is Icafi ? Jf? 

The fmallnefs of the properties in land, is another inibperable ol^ftion to land- 
taxes in France ; if fairly laid to the real value, on the poffgifion of a few acres, they 
bef^mc the fource of great mifery ; the man whole laiid gives him barely the necefla- 
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rics of life, has nothing to fpare for ilireft taxes ; he muft depend for paying them on 
fome other employment, at bed; precarious, in a kingdom where population goes fo 
much beyond employment, and where numbers ftarve from inability of mSiitenance. 
If, to avoid thefc evils, exemptions from the t^ix are given them, theliH'mall properties^ 
the parent and origin, at bell, of fuch multiplied dittrefs, receive a dired encourage- 
ment, than which a more cruel policy could not be embraced. The only meafure that 
would remedy both evils, is to prohibit the divifion of landed property into portions, 
below the ability of paying duties ; or elfe to rtjed landrtaxes altogether. A grols 
evil of thofe dired impolts is, that of moneyed men, or cafitalijls, efcaping all taxation: 
none but duties on confumption affed them. In countries where land taxes abound, 
thefe men will never become proprietors, for the fimpleft reafo®,: becanie thefe taxes 
reduce the profit of poflefling land below the profit of other inveftments. They live 
upon the interelt of money in the public funds; and the cleareft principles of juftice, 
call for a fyftem of taxation that lhall bring thefe men within its fphore ; this is only to 
be done by taxes on confumption ; by excifes, cullorr.s, &c. ; and is a 

powerful reafon for multipKing fuch taxes, inilead of thofe on land. Under the regi- 
men of land-taxes, all foreigners refiding in a kingdom abfolutely efcape taxation ; but 
with duties on confumption they are made to contribute equally with, the natives ; in 
fuch a kingdom as France, which always did, and ever will, attrad many ftrangerf?, 
this is an objed of fome confequence. But, perhaps, the greatelLobjedion to taxes 
upon land is, their preventing all improvements iii agriculture, if they are equal; and, 
if unequal, carrying with them the greatelt principle of injultice, by being defe^ve in 
the firll requifitc of all taxation. The greatefl: friend to this fpecics of irnpofititihv'i’li,^- 
kncWirltdges the necefllty of being equal. It is this that induces the Abbe Raynali%. 
call a cadajircy une belle inJiitiUm ; and a late writer declares, // eft point de Pays ou il 
nc foii necejfaire d'inventorier tout Ic Icrritoire dans le plus grand detail d'enregiftrer chaque 
portion^iPen connoitre Ics mufaiions d'en evaluer le revenu is? ou ft Von defire de perpetmr 
Fimpofitton egalc Sff proporlionclle il ne foit indifpenfahle de fuivre la progrejfion du reve- 
nue* : — and this method he explains afterwards, by afferting the abfolute neceffity*of 
having a new valuation every nine years ; and he finds fault f with the King of Sar- 
dinia*,r cadaftre becaufe the valuation has never been renewed. Another of thefe poli- 
ticians obferves, that the excellency of a tythe, as a mode of taxation, is, that if im- 
provements are extended, or lands cultivated with more care, the revenue of the ftate 
incrcafes with it J. In the fame fpirit, many of the cahters demanded the fuppreliion of 
all duties on confumption §.— I could multiply fuch fentiments alraoft to fill a volume, 
if I were to go back to confult the deluge of writings which infefted France five and 
twenty years ago, but I quote only fome; living authors who hold thefe pernicious doc- 
trines at prefent, and whefe writings are received with fubmifiion by the National Aflem- 
bly, adopted, and in part carried into execution. 

i'hus would thefe writer: reje£l the only advantage found in the land-taxes of Milan, 
Piedmont, and F.ngland, thr- of permanence: they call for valuations of every im- 
provement the moment it is effeded in order to tax it, to what amount ? To that of 
abforbing allthe impofts of a modem ft?tfe, to the amount of twenty-feven vingtiemes 
iu France ; %id to that of a rental of twenty millions paying feventeen in England ! 
To reafon upon fuch extiravagance would be an idle wafte of time ; but I lhall not dif- 

• T i Trent dd Prev tom. i. pi%F. xiv. \ IMd. p. 235. 
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roifs the fubjeflk without remarking, that if the Nati^al AiTembly adopts the taac recora* 
mended by their committee, of three hundred milhons, and ilipuld, upon thefe princt« 
pies, make it a variable one, though never Hfing in its amount above that fum, the 
mere mutation o^^ifmg a wretched, poor^ flovenly farmer, and loading proportipitMly 
an improving one, will abfolutely prohibit all ameliorations of the nationai agrlcuUore : 
and if they ftall draw thefe variations to the profit of the ilate, by inCreSling t!|e total 
film proportionably ^ fuch improvements, they will ftill prevent them, as no man 
will inveft his capital in any induilrious employment in which the ftate taxes his 

Duties on confumption do riot affeft the indufirious, they fall prindpally on the idle 
confumer, where-they^ught tq fall, aniT confequently manufacturers and merchants, as 
we have ample experience in England, are not deterred from invefting their capitals in 
employments fubjeCled to thofe taxes, for their profits abfolutely^.^cape the tax, till by 
a. voluntary coniumption they clafs themfelves (in fpending thofi' profits), among the 
non*indu(lrious ; thep‘they not only advance the tax, but really pay it, as it is right 
they ihquld ; but with land taxes the cafe is totally efifferent, beCaufe they cannot be 
drawn back ; an indullriou^ manufacturer calculates the profits his cajutal will yield 
him under the preffure of taxes on confumption ; he eftimates the advance ^ly of the 
tax, charging upon his goods the interell of that advance, and thus the tax is to him 
merely inconvenience in requiring a larger capital ; but an indufirious farmer, calcu« 
lating in like manner, the profit of his- capital invefted under the preflure'bf land-taxes, 
finds, in a moment, that with him it is not merely advan 9 ing the tax, but actually pay- 
ing jji^bearing it } it comes then immediately upon him as a deduction from his profit ; 
and^^ it is proportional and equal, not a fhilling of that profit cfcapes. What is me 
felf-evideiit confcquence ? Moll clearly that he will not make fuch an invellment but 
turn his money to other employments that w'ill pay him better : and can it beiijp^irary 
at this time of day, to point out the mifehief of turning capitals from agridpffire to 
any other employment j or, which is the fame thing, preventing their being Kilvefted 
in it ? 

As I have mentioned feveral writers in favour of land-taxes, in terms of that con- 
demnation, abfolutely neceflary by a friend of agriculture, it is no more than jullice tp 
obferve, that France contains fome othei%' ivhofe wriiirtgs are free from this great ob- 
jection. Monf. Ncckcr, in his treatife on the adminillration of the finances, gives the 
j^ference to taxes on confumption, and fliews the utter impoffibility of a land tax ab- 
lOrbing alfothers. The Marquis de CalTaux* alfo has attempted, with much force of *, 
reafon to prove, that the land-taxes of France and England ought to he converted into ' 
duties on confumption. And fome of the bell \yriters of that vail collection, in which 
the phyfiocratical fcience originated, are of the*^^ fame opinion. Proportional impolls, 
on the confumption of commodities are /Ac mojl juji^ the mojl produdive., and the leaji 
burthenfome to a people, becaufe paid daily and imperceptibly And the nobility of 
Quercy have, in their cahier, a pallage which does honour to their good fenfe : Con- 
fderant que FimpCt indircFl a F inappreciable avantage tTune perception imperceptible Isf 
fpontanie : que le coniribuablc ne la psye qu* anyuoment ou il cn a les tnoyem: qu'il frappe 
fur les capitalizes dont le genre de fortune bebappe’a toute autre imp6t : que lAieafure dcs 
confummations Stant en gSnSral celte des ricbeffes il atteint par fa ^ture d uneyuZcMde re- 
partition cFont Fimp6t dired n^eft pas fucepfibte J. — Thefe are fterline and wife principles, 
in few words, de\'eloped in thd molt ftriking features. 

f^Mcchantfmt dcs SoclciUif^^o* p. 222. f folip« tom. vli'r. J Page 6 * 
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Of Simplicity in Taxation* 

Sp liwnv of the ea^/iers of France unite with the mconmdjles^ in call^gf for the utntod 
fiinphclty in taxation, by means of one only and uniform proportional impoll: on land, 
that itil^ierits a diort inquiry, how far this theory of fimplicity is,«n itfelf, deferving of 
the ideas entertained of it. There can be no doubt of the advantage of a cheap .collec- 
tion attending this or any pl|||i of fimplicity ; but there are reafons for thinking that 
this benefit would bepurchafb'd at an expence a thoufan^l^timcs greater than it is worth. 

I do hot love recurring to, or depending altogether on reafoning, when fafls are at 
hand on which we can build our conclufions : the taxes of Englaild are infinitely vari- 
ous ; much more fo than in France, efpecially in the articles of cxcifes and (tamps ; our 
taxes are alfo very gf*^l ; in proportion to the population of the kingdom, much more 
than double thofe of France ; yet, with this vaft burthen, they aije borne by the people 
with much more eal'e than the French nation bears lefs than the half. This is to be at- 
tributed not to one caufe only, but to many ; but amongfi; thofe caufes, I believe, will 
be found t|tis great variety of points on which they bear. The mere circumftance of 
taxes being* very niimerous, in order to raife a given I'um, is a confiderable (lep towards 
equality in the burthen falling on the people ; If 1 was to define a good fyfiem of taxa- 
tion, it (hould be that of bearing lightly on an infinite number of points^ heavily on none. In 
other wi^ds, that fimplicity iti taxation Is the greated additional weight that 6an be 
given tcTOxes, and ought, in feVery country, to be mod feduloufly avoided. — Bv ga - f yf- 
teriif 'bf fimplicity in taxation, let it be exerted in whatever method, whether on 
peffbns, or on confumption, there will always be clalfes of the people much.lighteir 
taxed tlm other clafles} and this inequality will throw an oppreiUve burthen on thofe 
uho a^i^loft expofed to the operation of whatever tax is chofen. No one is a greater 
enemy^i^h I am to lamUtaxcs ; but fuch is the advantage of an extremely various fyf- 
lem, that I would not contend for taking them entirely off in any country. A laqd- 
tax of 6d. qd. or perhaps is. in the pound, but permanent, would be fo light a burthen, 
that it might be borne, without the mifebief of impeding agriculture. Taxes on win- 
dows arc amongfi: the very worff^that can b|e 1^ ; but as far as 3d. each, might not be 
liable to much objcflion. Unfortunately for France, the favourite idea there is the very 
contrary one — that of fimplicity. It would have been wife not abfolutely to fuppreis 
any one of their taxes, not even the gabelle itfclf : removing the abufes that flow fronl. 
’farming a revenue, introducing into the receipt the mildnefs of a frefe government, and 
changing entirdy the mode of colleftion, would have removed the chief objedions to 
thofe taxes which have been abolilhed, and have faved the enormous evil, now necefiary, 
of loading land. This fubje'd is a fruitful one, worthy the attention of able pens ex- 
prefsly employed on it, the rapid Iketches which can alone be given by a traveller will 
allow of mere hints. 


Chap. XXI.— On^e Revohtiton of France, 

THE grolF infamy wl^h attended lettres de cachet and the Baftile, during thewholo 
rdgn of Louis XV. made them efteemed in England, by people nor well inform^^ as 
the mod: prominent features df the defpotifm of France. They were certainly carried to 
an excefs hardly ceedible ; to the length of being fold with blanks, lo be filled up with 
names at the pleafu^ of the purchafer ; who was thus able, in the gratification of pri. 

14 ' , vate 
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vate revenge, to tear a man from the bofom of his family, and bury hint in a dungeon; 
•where he would exift forgotten, and die unknmin * ! — But fuch cxcefles could not 
common in anf country ; and they were reduced almoft to nothing from the accelfioh 
of the pretmt jCtng. The great mafs of the people, by which I mean the lower and 
ndddle ranks, could fuffer very Jittle from fuch engines, and as few of them are objc% 
of jcaloufy, had there been nothing elfe to complain of, it is not probable they would 
ever have been brought to take arms. The abufos attending the levy of taxes were 
heavy and univerfal. The kingdom was parcelled into generalities, with an intendant 
at the head of each, into whofe hands the whole power of the crown was delegated i'or 

-evefy thing except the mili&Vy authority ; but particularly for all affairs of finance. 

The generalities Vifere fubdivided into eleftions, at the head of which was a fub-dclegne, 
appointed by the intendant. The rolls of the faille, capitafion, vingtimes, and other 
■ taxes, were diftributed among diftriSs, parilhes, and individuals, at the pleafure of the 
intendant, who could exempt, change, add, or diminilh at pleafure. Such an enormous 
power, conftantly ading, and from which no man was free, muft, in the nature id' 
things, degenerate in many cafes, into abfolute tyranny. It muft be obvious, that the 
friends, acquaintances, and dependents of the intendant, and of all his fub-dekgues, and 
the friends of thefe friends, to a long chain of dependence, might be favoured in taxa- 
tion at the expence of their miferablc neighbours ; and that noblemen, in favour at 
court, to whole protedion the intendant himfelf would naturally look up, could find 
little difficulty in throwing much of the weight of their taxes on others, without a fimi- 
lar fupport. Inftances, and even grofs ones, have been reported to me injaiany parts 
oT |he kingdom, that made me Ihudder at the oppreffion to which numbe^Ftiuff have 
.been condemned, by the undue favours granted to fuch crooked influence. But, with- 
out rkurring to fuch cafes, what muft have been the ftate of the poor people paying 
heavy taxes, from which the nobility and clergy were exempted ? A crud ^ravation 
of their mifery, to fee thofe who could beft aferd to pay, exempted bet^^e able !— 
The inrollments for the militia, which the cahiers call an injvjlice witho^ example f, 
were anpther dreadful fcourge on the peafantry ; and, as married men were exempted 
from it, occafioned in fome degree that mifehievous population, which brought beings 
” into the world, in order for litte elfe than to be ftarved. The corvecs, or police of the 
roads, were annually the ruin of many hundreds of farmers ; more than three hundred 
were reduced to beggary in filling up one vale in Lorainc : all thefe oppreffions fell on 

* Aftanecdcte, which I have from an authority to be depended on, will explain the profligacy of go- 
vernment, in refpeft to thefe arbitrary imprifonments. Lord Albermarle, when ambaflfador in^Fr«»f, 
about the year 17^;, negotiating the fixing of the limits of the American colonies, which, three years after 
produced the war, c alling one day on the miniftcr for foreign affairs, was introduced for a few minutes! 
jnto his cabinet, while he liniftied a (hurt converfation in the apartment In which he ufually received thofe 
who conferred with him. As his lordfhip walked backwards and forwards, in a very fmall room (a French 
cabinet is never a large one), he could not help feeing a paper lying on the table, written in a large legible 
hHiid, and containing a lift of ihe prifooers in the Baftile, in which ihe Crft name was Gordon. When the 
ntinifter entered* Lord Albermarle apulogi/,cd for his involuntary remarking the paper; the other replied 
that it was not of ilie kaft confequence, fur pjiey made no fecret of the names. Lord A. then faid that 
lie had feen the narne of Gordon firft In the lift, and he begged to know, as in all probability the perfon of 
this name was a Britifli fnbjtdl, on what account Ite^d been put into the Baftile. The minifter told him 
that be knew nothing of the matter, but would make the proper inquiries. The nexi time he faw Lord 
Albermarle, he informed him. that, on inquiring into the cafe of Gordon, he could find no ’’perfon who 
could give ihclcaft information; on which lie had had Gordon himfelf interrogated, who folemnly affirmed, 
that !i had not the fmallcft knowledge, or even fufpicion, of tlic caufe of liis imprifonment, but that he 
bad been confined thirty years ; liowevcr, added the minifter, 1 ordered him to be immediately rcleafed, 
and he io now at large. Such a cafe wants 110 comment. 

•J- Ai/i. .Sn'ey, p. 6. &c. &c. 
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the tiers etat only; theSiobility^nd clezvy having J>een equally exempted from taii/es^ 
militia, and corveis. The penal edde of finance makes one mui^der at the horrors of 
punilhment inadequate to tne crime *. A iW features wiU fufficiently characterize 
the old government of France : ^ 

* 1. Smugglers of fait, armed and airembled*to the number offive,.in Provence, ajine 
tf 500 }ivres and nine yeasts gallies ; in all the reft of t6e kingdom, death. 

a Smugglers armed, afiembled, but in number under five, a jine tf 300 Hvres and 
three years gallics. Second offence, death. 

3. Smugglers, without arm|, but with horfes, carts, or boats, a fine of yso livres, if 
not pnid three years gallics. Second offence, 400 livres sitd tune years gallies.—hi Dau* 
phind, fecond offence, gallies for life. In Provence,^iv years gallies. 

4. Smugglers, who carry the fait on their backs, and without arms, a fine of aoo 

livres and^ if not paidy are flogged and branded. Second offence, a fine of 300 livres and 
fix years gallies. *% 

5. Women, married and Angle, fmugglcrs, firft offence a fire. of 100 livres. Second, 
500 livres. lihxtily flogged, asid banijhed the kingdom for life. Hujhands re/ponfible both 
in fine and body. 

6. Children fmugglers, the fame as women.-— and mothers rcfponflble ; and 
for drftbl of payment flogged. 

7. Nobles, if fmugglers, deprived of their nobility; and their houfes razed to the ground. 

8 . Any perjbns in employments, (I fuppufe employed in the falt-works of the re> 

venue,) u fmugglers, deatL And fuch as affift in the theft of fait in the tranfport, 
hanged. ' ^ „ 

9. Soldiers fmuggling with arms, are hanged ; without arms, gallies for life. n* ' 

10. Buying fmuggled fait to refel it, the fame punijhment as for fmuggling. 

11. Ij*^rfons in the fait employments, empowered if two, or one with two witnefses, to 
enter <tt(\iinamine houfes even of the privileged orders. 

1 2. Alt families, and perfons liable to the taille, in the provinces of the Grander 

Gabelles inrolled, and their confumption of fait for the pot and falibre (that is the 
daily confumption, exclufive of faittng meat, &c. &c.) ellitnated at ylb. a head per 
annum, which quantity they are forced to buy whether they want it or not, under the 
pain of various fines according'fo the cafe. ^ a 

The Capttaineries were a dreadful fcourge on all the occupiers of land. By this term 
is to be underftood the paramountfhip of certain diftrids, granted by the king to princes 
of the blood, by which they were put in poffeffion of the property of all gan% even on 
lands not belonging to them; and, what is very fingular, on manors granted long be- 
fore to in^yiduals ; fo that the erecting of a diftri£t into a capitainerie, was an annfbila* 
uon of all manerial rights to game within it. This was a trifiing bufmefs, in comparifon 


* It it calculated by a writer (Rfthtrchtt tS Cenfd.par M. k Baron dt Cormere, tom. ii. p. 187.) very 
well informed on every fubjed of finance, that upon an average, there were annunlly taken up and lent to 
prifon or the gallies, Men, 2^40 Women, 896. Children, 201. Total, 5437. 300 of thefc to the 
galliea (tom. 1. p. 112.) The fait coiihfcated from thtfc miferables amounted to 12/I33 quintals, which, 
at the mean price of 8 livrts, are . - • 101,064 liv. 

27721b. of failed flefh, at *# - ♦ 1 386 

J086 horfes, at 50 livres, 

32 carts, al, 150 livres, - - 7,800 

Fines, - - - . 53»*07 

Seized in honfei, - > . lof.yjo 
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6f otW oi'(|i|inftaiiCes i for, in fpiSIMtiiig of the flisreiVation of the ^sfme in Ihefe 

it. inttft }}e objfeifved, that by gsit^. muit be uadeinood whole droves of wilA 
boai^’ abii hei^s of deer not confined ‘by'' any vfrall or pale, 'but wandering atrpleafure 
over the i^ple dbuntry, to the defiruf^on of crops j and to tfie ^opiiiig of' the g^H(» 
the wretihed 'peafanis, Who'prefumed to kill them, in oijder to‘fave' mat'food which 
was to fupport*'their htlplefs children. The gatne in the c^pitaincne of lllontceau, in 
■four pariihes only, did mifchi'f to the amount of 184,263 livres per artniitp’*. „ No 
wonder then that W'e fhejald find the people ifleing, “,^^ous demandont graf^ cris la 
deJlruBbn de capitaincries ts^dle,de touie forte de.gibier}.*' And what are we to think 
of demanding aa>a favour, Hie permilfion — “ De nettoyer fes grains de faucher les prfs 
artificiehy Sif cTenlifer fes ebanmes fans egardpour la perdrix ou tout autre gibier\.** NOw 
an Engliih reader will fcarcely underlland it without being told, that there were nume- 
rous edicts for preferring the game which .prohibited wced^ and hoeing, left the 
young partridges Ihould be difturbed ; fteeping feed, left it^ould injure the game ; 
manuring with night foil, left the flavour of the partridges fiiould be injured by feeding 
O'ii the corn fo produced ; mowing hay, &c. before a certain time, fo late as to fpoii 
many crops ; and taking away the ftubble, which would deprive the birds of Ihelter. 
The tyranny excrcifed in thefe capitaincries^ which extended over four hundred leagues 
of country, was fo great, that many cabiers demanded the utter fupprt'ftion of them'§. 
'Such |yere the exertions 4)f arbitrary power which the lot^er orders^felt direiUy from 
the royal authority } but, heavy as they were, it is a queftioa whether the others, fuf- 
fered circuitoufly through the nobility and the clergy, were not yet mordi^prefiive ? 
Nothing can exceed the complaints made in the cabiers under this head They fpeak 
of the aifpenfation of juftice in the manerial courts, as comprifing every fpecies of def* 
potifm} the diftrifts indeterminate— appeals endlefs — irreconcileable to liberty and 
profperity — and irrevocably proferibed in the opinion of the public f(— augjAlting liti- 
gations— favouring every fpecies of chicane — ruining the parties— not only l^lhormous 
expences on the moft petty objefts, but by a dreadful lofs of time. The judges com- 
monly ignorant pretenders, who hold their courts in cabarets^ and are abfolutely de- 
pendent on the feigneurs'^. Nothing can exceed the force of exprefiion ufed in painting 
the opprefliofis of the feigneurs, in confcqucnce of'-their feudal powers. They, are 
** vexations qui font le plus grdnd fleau di^piSpie^^^-^Ejclavage c^igeantW .•^-Ce regime def 
ajlreufe JJ,— — That the feodalite be for everabolifiied. The countryman is tyranniplly 
,^enflave 4 by it. Fixed and heavy rents j vexatious proceftes to fecurc them ; appreci- 
' ated ullfbftly to augment them: rents, yo/rdh/m, and revencbabks\ rents, cheanti^ 
and levantes ; fumages. Fines at every change of the property, in the direft as well as 
collateral line ; feudal redemption {retraite ') ; fines on fale, to the 8th andliren the 6th 
penny ; redemptions (raebats ) injurious in their origin, and ftill more fo in their exten- 
fion ; banality of the mill §§, of the oven, and of the wine and cyder4}refs } corve^ by 
cuftom ; corvees by ufage of the fief ; carvers eftablUhed by unjuft, decrees ^ eorveh ar- 

^ Cuhier du ttert eiai dt Maaux^ p. 49, •(• De Montes and 'Meuhn^ p. jS* 

;j: IVid, j). 40.— Alfo l^oh. TiVr Eiat de Perono^^ 42. De Trots ordres de Montfort^ p. a8. 
i Chrge de Frowns £ff Montereau^ P- ’ ClergeW^arh^ p. t$.^Clerge de Mantes ftf Meulan^ ^.45^ 
46* Chrge de JLaon, p. il .— de Nanours^ p. de Partf,p, 2Z ^Nob, d^Arras^ p. 

I) Rennes, art. ii. € Nevernois^ arc. 4^. ^ ter Etat de P^annesp p 24. 

T. Etat Clermont f errand, p. ^2. Jt T.Eta*. J^uxeire, art. 6- 

By this hiirriMe law, the people are bound to crind their com at the mill of the reigneur only f to 
prefs their grapes at hi» prefs only ; and to bake their bread in his oven ; by which means the bread is often* 
ipotled, and more eipecially wine, fiance in Champi^QC thofe grapes ^hlch, preflTed iWimediatdy, would 
“make white wmc, will, by waiting for the prefe, wluchL often happens* make red wine only. 

bitrarf, 
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bitrary* and ,eyeA phantaftical ; feryitfdes $ pr^atiMf, extravagant and burtbenforae ; 
dblU^ons by afiedifnema jncoUefUble ; avetatf finusi in^wiejf^mm ; litigations ruinous . 
and. without end* the rod of feigneural finance lor ever fhaken over pur heads ; vcxa< 
tion» rain» putrage, violence, and deflru£Hve fervitude, under which the peafants, aU 
on a .level witb Poliih Haves, can never but be mlferablc, vile, and oppreiTed *. 
They demand alfo, that the ufe of hapd^'mills be free ; and hop:> that po/lerity, if pof> 
fible, may be ignorant that feudal tyrarifty in Bretagne, armed with the judicial power, 
has not bluflied even in thefe tim^s at breaking haud-tnills, aiiiU of felling annually to 
the miferablc the faculty of briiOng between two ftones lymeafurc of buck*uiibeat oti 
barley f. I'hc very terms of thefe complaints are unknown in Enmnd, and confe- 
^uently untrauflateaWe ; they have probably arifen long lince the ffeSUal fyftem ceafed 
in this kingdom. What are thefe tortures of the peafantry in Bretagne, whifch they, 
call chcvanchh, quintaittf^ foule, faut de poi/on, baifer de marieSs; chanfom ; tranfporte 
d’etuf un cbaretlei JileneV dcs gremuillcs J s corvee a mifericorde / tiiiloas ; leide ; coupon 
mge s cartelagc; borage; fouage; marecbaujfec ; ban vin; ban <Vaoui; troujfes; gclinage; 
average ; taUlabilile; vingtain ; Jierlage ; bordelage ; minage ; ban de vendanges ; droit 
d'aecapte §. In pafling through many of the French provinces, I was (truck with the 
various and heavy complaints of the farmers and little proprietors of the feudal griev> 
anccs, with the weight of which their induRry was burthened ; but, I could not then 
conceive, the, muldpUcity ofjjAhe (hackles which kept them poor and deprelTed. T un-. 
dorRood i^ better afterwaras, from the converfation aud complaints of fome grand 
feigaeurs, ini'the revolution advanced ; and I then learned, that the principal rentkbof 
many.cRates conRRed in fervices and feudal tenures ; by the baneful influence of whipli, 
the induRry of the people was alinoR exterminated. In regard to the oppreRlons of 
the clergy as to tythes, I inuR do that body a juRice, to which a claim cannot be laid 
in Engiaid^ Though the eccicRaRical tenth was levied ia France more feverely than 
ufual in Itim' yet uas it never exa^led with Rich horrid greedine^ as is at prefent the 
difgrace orJ^ngland. When taken in kind, no Rich thing was known in any part of 
France, where 1 made enquiries, as a tenth : it was always a twelfth, or a thirteenth, 
or. even a twentieth of the produce. And in no part of the kingdom did a new article 
of culture pay anything : thus tuiftOps, cabb^^clove’*, chicoree, potatoes, &c. &c. 
paid nothing. In many parts, meadows were ^mpted. Silk worms nothing. Olives 
in fome places paid — in more they did dot. Cows nothing. Lambs irom the tath to 
the &iR. Wool nothing. ~ Such mildnefs in the levy of this odious tax, is aU^utcly 
ullltnown iu England. But mild as it was, the burden to people groaning uMer fo 
many other oppn flions, united to render their fituation fo bad, that no change could 
be for the woTfe ||. But thefe were not all the evils with which the people Rruggled, 
'J'be adminiRratiun of juRic^ was partial, venal, infamous. 1 have, in converfation 
wkh many very fenfiblc men, ^in fiilFerent parts of the kingdom, met with fomething 
of content with their govemtn/.it, iti all other refpefts than this ; but upon the queRion 
of expeding juRice to be really Jd fairly adminiRered, every one comcflfP^ there was 

* r^erj-JBta^-ReipiHf p' 159- + 

This it I curious, .article t when tlir lady of the fcigueur lies in,, the people are obliged to beat the vateta 
in marjhy diftridU, to keep the. frogs filcut, that flic may not be diilurbed t this duty, - a very opprefiive 
one, is commuted into a pecuniary fine. , , 

f det tMerst tom. iii. p. 3x6, 317. ^ ' 

n They have found ftuce hew. emmaout. this opin^n was, and that jgrciu at their > erSaiwere^ they 
hayr. beta .aggruvat^JintAiiU jnoca<c](tii;us>Wti9g-dc(|»oti{m under. the.. £dj|iwi.‘aamin ^^f 'iiberty aud 
*SlU|djty.. 
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no Aich thins; to be looked for. The conduft the parliaments was profligate ‘and 
atrocious. Upon almoft every caufe that catne before them, intereft was openly made 
with the judges ;« and woe bedded the man who, in a caufe to fupport, had no means 
of conciliating favour, cither by^the beauty of a handfome wife,' or by other methods. 
It has been faid, b^ many writem that property was as fecure under the old govern* 
tnent of France as U is in England; and the aflertion might poflibly be true, as far as 
any violence from the king, his minifters, or^he great, was concerned : ^t for all 
that mafs of properly, which comes in every country to be litig'ated in courts of juf- 
tice, there was Mt even the fliadow of fecurity, unlefs the parties were totally and 
equally unknownf and totally and equally honeil ; in every other cafe, he who had 
the belt intereft with the judges, was fure to be the winner. To reflecting minds, 
the crUehy and abominable practice attending fuch courts are fufficiently apparent. 
'I'here ws alfo a circumftance in the conftitution of thefo. parliaments, but little 
known in England, ,and which, under fuch a government as that of France, mud 
be confidered as vefy Angular. They had the power, and were in the conftant prac- 
tice of ilTuing decrees, without the confent of the crown, and which bad the force of 
laws through the,,whole of their jurifdidion ; and of all other laws, thefe were fure to 
be the beft obeyed ; for as all infringements of them were brought before fovereign 
courts, compoied of the fame perfons who had enaded thefe laws, i a horrible iyftem 
of tyranny ! ) they were certain of being puniihed with th%|aft (everity. It muft ap 
per urange, in a government fo defpotic in fome refpeCls as that of France, to fee 
the parliaments in every part of the kingdom making laws without the KingS confent, 
and even in deflance or his authority. The Englilh, whom I met in France in 1789, 
were fuprized to fee fome of thefe bodies iflTuing arrets againft the export of corn out 
of the^ provinces fubJeCt to their jurifdiCtion, into the neighbouring provinces, at the 
fame time that the King, thrqpgh the organ of fo popular a miniftcr as Moiilit^ecker, 
Was decreeing an abfolutely free tranfport of corn throughout the kin^gdtm, and 
even at the requifttion of the National Affembly itfelf. But this was nothing new ; it 
was their common praClicc. The parliament of Rouen paft an arret againft killing 
of calves ; it was a prepofterous one, and oppofed by adminiftratiun, but it had its lull 
force ; and had a butcher dared to offoi^.agamft it, be would have found, by the ri- 
gour of his punilhment, who was his nlaller. Inoculation was favoured by the court 
in Louis XV.’s lime ; but the parliament of Paris palTcd an arrer againft it, much more 
'teiTeflivei^iii prohibiting, than the favour of the court in encouraging that practice. In- 
ftances arc innumerable, and I may remark, that the bigotry, ignorance, falfe prinei« 
pies, and tyranny of thefe bodies were generally confpicuous ; and that the court (tax- 
ation excepted) never had a dilpute with a parliament, but the parliament was fure to 
be wrong. Their conftitution, in refpeft to the adminiftration of juftice, was fo truly 
rotten, that the members fat as judges, even in caufes,of private property, in which 
they were themfelves the parties, and have, in this capacity, been guilty of opprefliuns 
and crueltiei^whicb the crown has rarely dared to attempt. 

It is impofSbIe to juftify the excefles of people on their taking' up arms ; they 
were certainly guilty of cruelties ; it is idleio deny the fafts, for they have been pro- 
ved too clearly to admit of a doubt. But is it really the people to whom we are to im- 
pute the whole f- Or to their oppreffurj, who had kept thtm fo long in a ftateof^bon- 
dage ? He who chufes to be ferved by Caves, and by ill-treated Caves, muft ItiTow 
that he holds both his prr)perty and lie by a tenure far different from thofe wI)o pre- 
^ fer the fervice of well-treated freemen ; and he who dines to the mufipof groaning Tof- 
fi^ers, Qji^ aot> in the moment of infurredion» compiaih that his daughters are ra. 

viihed 
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vlihedy'Rtid then deftroyed ; and that his Tons thIBats are cut.. When fuch evils hap- 
pen, they furely are more imputable to the tvranhy of the maft^r, than to the cruelty 
of the fervant. The analogy holds with the French peafants-^lhe murder of a feigneur, 
,.or a chateau in Barnes, is recorded in every newfpaper; the rank* of the perfon who 
fuBTers, attra^te notice; but wh‘*re do' we find the regiSer of that feigneiiV’s oppreffions of 
his peafantry, and his exadions of feudal fervices, from thofe whofe children were 
dying around them for want of bread ? Where do »e find the minutes that afligned 
thefe ftarving wretches to fotne vile petty-fogger, to be fleeced by impofitions, and 
a mock-ry ofjulHce, in the feigneural courts? Who ..gives us the awards of the in- 
t^dant and his fub deleguhy which took olF the taxes of a man of fifliion, and laid, 
them with accumulated weight on the poor, who were fo unfortunate as to be his 
neighbours? Who has dwelt fufficiently upon explaining all the ramifications of def- 
potifrn, regal, ariitoi^atical, and ccclefiaflicai, pervading the whole mafs of the peo- 
ple; reaching, like a circulating fluid, the mod diitant capillary tubes of poverty and 
wretchednefs ? In thele cafes the I'ufFerers are too ignoble to be‘'^'.nown ; and the mafs 
tooindifcriroinate to be pitied. But fliould a philofophcr feel and feafon thus? fhould 
he miflake the caufe for the efFed? and giving all his pity to th^few, feel no com- 
paflion for the many, becaufe they fuffer in his eyes not individually, but by millions ? 
The exceflcs of the people cannot, I repeat, be juftified ; it would undoubtedly have 
done them credit, both rs men and chriflians, if they had poflefled their new acquired 
power with moderation. But let it be remembered, that the populace in no country 
ever ufe power with moderation ; excefs is inherent in their aggregate conditution : 
and as every government in the world knows, that violence infallibly attends power 
in fuch hands, it is doubly bound in common lenfe, and for common fafety, fo to con- 
dud icfelf, that the people may not find an intered in pub'ic confufions. They will 
always^lllffer much and long, Defore they are eftedually roufed ; nothing, therefore, 
'can the flame, but fiich oppreflions of fome ctaflfes or order in the fociety, as 

give able men the opportunity of feconding the general mafs ; >iifcontent will foon 
diflfufe itfeif around ; and if the government take not warning in time, it is alone an- 
fwerablc for all the burnings, and plunderings, and devailation, and blood that follow. 
The true judgment to be foiled of the French revolution, mud furely be gained 
from an attentive confideraiion of the evils ofSlSie old government when thefe are well 
underftood — and when the extent and univerlality of the opprefllon under which the 
people groaned— -oppreflion which bore upon tfcem from every quarter, it will fcarcety 
be'att mpted to be urged, that a revolution was not abfolutely neceflary to ime welfare 
of the kingdom. Not oneoppofing voice* can, with reafon, be raifed againd this af- 
fertion ; abufes ought certainly to be correcfeil, and correded effedually : this could 
not be done without the cflablifhineat of a new form of government ; whether the 

* Matiy oppofing voices have ' een raifed | but lb little to their credit, that I leave the palTage as it was 
wntten long ago The abnfea that re riuited in al) the idd governments of Europe, fuch numbers of 
men a dirc^ intereftin fnoportir^g cherilhing, and defending abufes, that no wonde^Rvinrates for tyran- 
ny, of every fpecies, are found in every country,; and in every company. What a mafs of people, 

in every part of England, are fome way or intvrefled in the prefent reprefentation of the people, 
tythes, charters, corporations, monopolies^ and*" taxation I and not merely to the things tbetnfelvesi but 
to nil the abufes attending them and how many are there who derive their profit to their confidevatioti in 
life, not merely from fuch inftitutions but from the evils they engender ! The great mafs of Ihe people, 
however, is fice from fuch tnilucnce, and wilt be enlightened by degrees ; affuredly. they will find outi in 
every eouiitry of Europe, that by combinations, on the principles of liberty and property, i^tmed equally 
agaimt r^al, orijlocraiical, aiid mobbiHi tyranny, they will ^ nble to reiid, focccfst^ully, that variety of 
^ombinatioai whfeb^ on principles of plunder and dcfpoUfmi is every where al work to enfiave them. .. ^ 
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form that has beoA.iatlPP^’^^ were the befl» is another qyeftion abfolutely diAin^* 
titat the alx),vVmentioned detail of cnormuies praftifed oil the jpeople required fotne great 
change isfufficiehtty ap^rent;; and I cannnt.better.conclndefuch aiiAof dkeftableop^ 
preflius^, than in th<? words of the Tiers Etatpf Nivernois, who hailed the, a^roaching 
day of liberty, with an eloquence worthy.olF the fubjeft. 

Les plamtcs du peuplefei font long-temps perdues dans Vefpace immenfe qus U ftpare dxt , 
irtne ; cette clajfe la plus nombreufe b* la plus intirejfante. de la fociete ; cette clsffe qtd . 
mmie Ics premiers Joins dui, gouvernemenU puifqtd elle alimnte ioutes Us atOres ; eet ^ . 
clajfe d laquclU on doit ^ Us ar^ nkejfaries d la wV, ^ cetd qui en embelliffent let cmrt ; 
(Cite clajje enfin qui en rccucillet^moins a toujours pays advantage ; peqt-elU apres tantdU s 
Jiccles (Toppreffton ^ de mifere compter oujourdbui fur un fort plus heurewc? Ce fenit 
pour ainft dire hUtfphemer I' autorite tutelaire fous laquellc nous vivons que <T in douter isst 
fculnwmenU Un rcjpofl aveugUpour Ics abus kablis ou pour la vi^^ce ou par la. fuper^ 
Jlition^ une ignorance profonde dcs conditions du paQe focialf voila ce qui a perpitui jufqsd. d ■ 
(} nous la fervitude dansfaquelU ont gemi ms pores. Un jour plus pure eji pres d’eaorsv t 

. Ic roi a mpnifejli le djir ^ trouver dcs fujets capabks de lui dire la n rite ; etne de fee 
loix redd de ereatwn des- dffemhUcs provincialcs du snot de Juin ,1787, annonce que U vasts 
Ic plus preffant de f^cacur ferd toujours celui qui tendra au foulagement fs* au bmhetsr de ■ 
fes peuples ; une autre hi qui S retenti du centre du Royaume d fes dernieres extrimites nous 
a proniis la rejlitution de tons nos dr^lty dont notin’ avions perdu, dont. notts poteuiont 
perdre que I’exercife, puifque le fond de ces niciiics droits tji inalienable Isf imprefcpipiible, 
Ofons done feccuer le j-ug des anciennes erreurs : ofons dire tout ce qiii ejl vrai, toMee qui 
eji utile ; of ns rfclaimer Ics droits cjfcntiels Sff primitifs dc Vhomme : la raifon, VequHi, 
Vopmorit generale, la bten faifatuc conn tie dc notre angujle fouverain tout cencour d ajfuter 
le fuccis de nos doleanccs. 

Having feen the propriety, or rather. the neceffity, of fome change in the j||||era* 
nient, let us neat briefly inquire Into the effedsof the revolution on theprineij^^te;* 
rcAs in the kingdom. 

, Iarefpe& to all the.honours, power, and.profit derived to the nobility from the feu* 
dal fyAeni, which was of an. extent in France beyond anything known in England 
fince the re^'olution, or long parliament in 1640, all is ||jd in theduA, without a rag,i 
or remnant being ipaaed *•: the important' dif thefe, both in influence and reveime, * 
was fo great, that therefult is all but ruin to numbers. However, as thefe properties 
weii^ real tyrannies ; as they rendered t#e poffeflion of one fpot of land ruinous to all ; 
around it— &nd equally fubverfive of agriculture, and the common riglMs of mankind, 
the utter deArudion brought on all this fpecies of property, does not ill deferve the< 
epithet they are fo fond of in France,: it is a real regeneration of the people to the 
privileges of human nature. No mail of common feelings can regret the fall of that 

* .It h to be obferved, that th€ order® of kntgbtbood w^rc at firfl preferved } wben the National Aflem« 
bly, with a forbearance that did them honour, refufed to abollfh thofe ordcra, becaufe perfonal, of merit* 
andnot heredirary, they were .guilty of one grofs error. They ought iiflinediately to have addfeflM the. 
King, to inditutc a new order of knighthood— K kigmt® .or the plough. Thcie are dovbilf fa little 
fouls that will fmiic at thi?, and think a tbiftle, a garter* an eagle mpre figoificant* and more Jionoiiro 
able; I fay nothing of ordera, that exceed common fenfe end pornmon chronology* fuch , as fit E^ritf 
St. Andrew, and St Patrick, leaving to fuch as vci}erate mod ^wba^ they lead iindertiand. But. 
prince, whodhould fird inditute this order of rural meti.t* will reap no vulgar honour ; Leopold* whW' 
twenty years of lUady and well earned Tufean fame gives Mm a good right to do it with propriety* miglii^ 
In Emperor, inditutc it with moft.eSeft. . Inhhn* fuch an a£tiou would hato.in it.aalb^g of affe&^oJi.'. 
But 1 had rather that ths plough had thus been honoured by a fii^c aifeiobty* / It would harjtbcen.a 
uait^ xhax,matk^d.thc.phUpfophy,of a new ag?,,and aticiw.Xyftem. 
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■skbbbinaMeYyftem, wHcb roiJide a whble pari^^ tb'the lor^'of the inanpr. But 
the, effefts of the revolUti6h'hi\ve gone 'W:v'h^fdriher ; 'ai\jd, have' been attended with 
cojifeqliertCes' hot equally juftifiable. The rents of land, Vhfeh; ians as legal under the 
‘iiOw'i^Vemhient, 'as they AVefe ‘under the o 1 ^,' arc ho longer' paid with fegujarity. I 
have been lately itiforined (Aug'iift iypiyoh autlidrity not to Be doubted', that adci. 
ciations Siinong tenantry, tq a great athouht and extent, have been formed, even with- 
in fifty miles of I’aris, for the non-payment of rent ; faying, in direct terms, we are 
ftrong enough to detain the^h^t, and you are riot ftrong "enough to enforce the pay- 
'meiit. In a country where fdch things are poflible, pr^^^erty of every kind, it’mudbe 
allowed, is in a dwbiotis fituation. Very evil cohfc’quetices Will, refuU from this ; ar- 
rears will accumulate too great for landlords to lofe, or for the peafants to pay,, who 
will not eafily be brought to relifh that order and legal government, which tnuft ne- 
ceffaiily fecurc thefead^ears to their right owners. In addition to all the reft, by the 
new fy|:em of taxation, there is laid a land-tax of 300 millig’is, or not to exceed 4s. 
in the pound; but, under the old government, their vin^ticme/iiid not amount to the 
feventh part of fuch an impoft. In whatever light, therefore, the cafe of French 
landlords is viewed, it will appear, that they have luffered iminenjfely by the revolu- 
tion.— That many of them deferVed it, cannot, however, be doubted, fince we fee 
their cabiers demanding fteadily, that^l their feudal rights fhould be confirmed * *. 
that the carrying of arms ftiould be fiiSy prohibited to every body but noblemen t : 
that the infamous arrangements of the militia Ihould remain on its old footing I ; that 
breakin^'iiip' waftes, and incldfing commons, fiiould be jjrohibitcd § : that the nobility 
alone fhould be eligible to enter into the army, church, kc. j| : that leitres.de cachet 
fhould continue^ : that the prefs fhould not be free ** : and in fine, that there mould 
tie no free corn trade ft* 

Toi^ |te^ ergy. the revolution has been yet more fatal. One word will difpatch tins 
inqiiii^ The revolution was a decided benefit to all the lower clergy of the king- 
dorii ; but it was deftruOive of all 'the reft. It is not eafy to kndw what they .loft on 
the ofie hand, or what the national account will gain on the other. Monf.. Necker 
catc^latbs fheir revenue at *13 ',000,000 livres, of which only 42,^00,000 livres were 
in the liands of the curhs of thdlnngdom. wealth has been much exaggerated : 

a late writer fays, they pofleffed half the ^gdomJJ. Ifheir ifumber was as little 
known as thrir revenue; one writer makes them 400,000 §§;. another 81,400 j| [I ; 
a third 80,000^^. » 

** Svtriimt p. ^z.-^Beuriotmou, p. 14.— ^rtoir, p. as. — Saxos, 15. 

•^Stiintongef p. Orleans % p. vij,^^Chaumont^ p* 7, 

\ FermauJokt p. p. jg.^Sensj p. Evreuatj p. ^6.-^Sefdnnep p, XTa^^Barfur Seiiii^ 

p. 6 .>^Beattvahf p. 13.— p. 34 . — Ckrmont Ferrandu p 1 1. 

^ Limoges, pa 16^ J p. 19. — Pont a Mouffon,p, , t , , . , iv. 

II Lfvhf p* \%a^Touroini^ p ^ •^^Angain/nois, p. 13.— p. 13. Autlior of ^tlBfiorUal 

Skitek of thi Frenth Reiiolution^'^yf^ J 79 *» fay«t P* ‘‘ the worft enemies cf noMity have not yet 
brought to light any eahier^ in which the nobles infilled on their e-vclufive right to mfiitary preferments.’^ 
«^lii the iam page this gentleman fays, it is imt^ble for any Englifiiihan to iludy four or fiVe*huhdred 
oMersx It is evidentf however, from this milta«P how neceflary it is to examine them befisre writing on 
the revolution. ^ FermauJois^p^ 53 ^Chalons fur Marne, p 6.- GUn,p. 9. 

f Sir* p. O- tt De l* Jfutorite de Monirfquieu Jans la revolution prefeniL ixvd* 1 7 8911 

p. 6i:. Etats Generaux cofgvGquis,pafl.buis XVI par M- Targetp prem.ibite, p, 7. 

110 $u*eft te qvx k Jiers Dtat, edit, par M. I’Abh^ Sicyps. 8vo. p. ji, 
f f iikliolhegue dt Pkmnn par M> Condorcet} kc tbm, iii. 
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The clergy ia France have been fuppofed, by niany perfons in England, to merit 
^heir fate iRrom i;|ieir peculiar prodigacy. But the idea is not accurate: that fo large 
a body <)f men, pofleffed of very great revenues, fhould be free from vice, would be 
improbable, or ralherirapoflible j but they preferved, what is not always preferved in 
England, an exterior decency of behaviour. One did not find among them poachers 
or fbx-hunters, who, having fpent the morning iq feampering after hounds, dedicate 

■ the evening to the bottle, and reel from inebriety to the pulpit. Such advertifements 
were never feen in France as I have heard of in England '.-Af anted a curacy in a good 
/porting country, where the dn^y is light, and the neighbourhood convivial. The proper 
exercife for a country clergyman is the employment of agriculture ; which demands 
ftrength and asEtivity—and which, vigoroufly followed, will fatigue enough to give 
eafe its bed relifli. A fportfman parfon may be, as he often is in England, a good 

■ fort of a man, and an homft fellow ; but certainly this purfuit, and the reforting to ob- 
feene comedies, and kicking their heels in the jig of an afiembly, are not the occupa* 

• tions for which we Q^ti fuppofe tythes were given *. Whoever will give any attention 
' to the demands of the clergy in their cabiers, vail fee, that* there was, on many topics, 
an ill fpirit in that body. They maintain, for infiance, that the liberty of the prefs 
ought rather to be reftrained than extended t : that the laws againfi it Ihould be re • 
newed and executed J : that admiflion into religious orders Ihould be, as formerly, at 
fixteen years of age § : that lettres dc cach^^a ufeful, and even neceflary ||. They 
folicit to prohibit all divifion of commons ^ ; -~to revoke the edid allowing inclo- 
fures **} that the export of com be not allowed ft and that public g^naries be 
eftabUlhed t+. 

The ill effeds of the revolution have been felt more feverely by the manufadurers 
of the kingdom, than by any other clafs of the people. The rivalry of the Englilh 
&brics in 1787 and 1788, was firong andfuccefsful ; and the confufions tha^,followed 
in all parts of the kingdom, had the effed of lefiening the incomes of fo ti^y land- 
lords, clergy, and men in public employments; and fuch numbers fied from the 
kingdom, that the -general mafs of the confumption of national fabrics funk perhaps 
three*fourths. The men, whofe incomes were untouched, lefiening their confumption 
greatly, from an apprehenfion of the unfettled ftate of things : the profpeds of a civil 
war, fuggefted to every man, that his fafety, perhaps his future bread, depended on 
the money which he could hoard. The inevitable confequence, was turning abfolutely 
out of employment immenfe numbers of workmen. I have, in the diaiy.of the jour- 
ney, noticed the infinite inifery to which I was a witnefs at Lyons, Abbeville, Ami> 
ens, &c. and by intelligence I underfiood that it was ftill worfe at Rouen : the fad 
could not be otheiwife. This efied, which was abfolute death, by fturving many 
.thoufands of fiimilies, was a refult, that in my opinion might have been avoided. 
It Bowed only from carrying things to extremities — from driving the nobility out of 
the kingdom, and feizing, infiead of regulating, the Whole regal authority. Thefe 
violences were not necefiary to liberty.; they even deftroyed true liberty, by giving 

fc. * 

* Nothing appears fo fcandaloua to all the clergy f f Europct as their brethren in England dancing at 
public afTemblies ; pnd a biftiop’s wife engaged in the (ame amufementj feems to them as prepofterous as a 
bifliop, in his lawn fleeves, following the fame diveriion, would to us. Probably both are wrong. 

t Sdniongi p. 2 ^ ^Limoges, p. 6. Lyon, p. 13, — Dourdon.p* 5. 

^ Sainiongf^p. zO.-^J^onlarghtP^ lo. || Limogeitp. 2z, ^ TroyeSfP^ ll. 

p. 11. f-J- iioaen, p. 24. Laon, p. li.— Z)wr«/aif,p. 17# 
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fh^ f overi^^t of the ]cIngdora» m too great a degree, to Paris, and to the ^^ulace 
rf eirejfy town. * , 

"JLlie the revolution, to the fmall fn'oprietors of the kingdom, mud', accord* 

in^ to the cotntnon nature of events, \» in the end remarkably happy } end had the 
new government adopted any principles of taxation , except thofe of the aeonoiof/tes, 
eftabUAung at the fame time an abfolute freedom in the bufinefs of inclofure, and in 
jthe police of com, the refult would probably have been advantageous, even at this re. 
cent period. The committee of impofts * mention (and I doubt not their accuracy) 
the profperity of agriculture, in the fame page in which they lament the depreffion of 
every other branch of the national induilry. Upon a moderate calcul 'lion, there re* 
mained, in the hands of the cialTes depending on land, on the account of taxes in the 
years 1789 and 1790, -at lead 300,000,000 livres; the execution of rorwlj was as 
lax as the payment oLtaxes. I’o this we are to add two years tythc, which I cannot 
edimate at lei’s than 300,000,000 livres more. The abolition of all feudal rents, and 
paymetRs of every fort, during thofe two years, could not be left than 1 oc, 000, 000 liv., 
including fervices. But HI ihefe articles, great as they were, amounting to near 
800,000,000 livres were lefs than the immenfe Turns that came into the hands of the 
fanners by the high price of corn throughout the year 1 789 ; a price arifing almoft en- 
tirely from Monf. Necker’s fine operations in the com trade, as it has been proved at 
large ; it is true there is a dcdudion t<;||| 4 e made on account of the unavoidable dimi. 
nution of confumption in every article oTiand produce, not elTentially neceflary to life : 
every ofajed of luxury, or tending to it, is leffened greatly. But after this difeount 
is allowed, the balance, in favour of the little proprietor farmers, mud be very great. 
The benefit of fuch a fum, being added as it is to the capital of indudry, needs no ex. 
planadott. Their agriculture muft be invigorated by fuch wealtb^by the freedom en- 
ioyed Afi|it 6 profeflors, by the deftrudion of its innumerable (hackles ; and even by 
the dqiP^es of other employments, occafioning new and great invedments of capital 
in land : and thefe leading fads will appear in a clearer light, when the prodigioi^s di. 
vllion of landed property in France is well confidered ; probably half, perhaps two. 
thirds, of the kingdom are in poffelfion 6f little proprietors, who paid quit-rents, and 
feudhl duties, for the fpots they fanned. Such men are placed at once in compara- 
tive afllnence; and as eafe is thus acquired Vy at lead hall the kingdom, it mud not 
be fet dowllf as a point of trifling importance. Should France efcape a civil war, (he 
will, in the profp« rlty of thefe men, find a refource vvhicli politicians at a diftance do 
vnot calculate. With renters the cafe is certainly different j for, beyond all doubt, 
landlords will, foojier or later, avail ihemfelves of thefe circumj^ance.*^ by advancing 
their rents afling in this relpeft as in every other country is comtnon ; but they 
will find it impoflible to deprive the tenantry of a vail advantage, ncceffarily flowing 
from their emancipation. 

The confufion which has unce arifen in the finances, owing almoft entirely to the 
mode of taxation adopted by^ the affem^Iy, has had (lie effvfl: of continuing to the 
prefent moment (1791) a freedom from all impoft to the little proprietors, which, 
however dreadful its general effects on |||e national affairs, has tended ftrongly to en- 
rich this clafs. 

The effects of the revolution, not on any particular clafs of cultivators, but on agri- 
cnlture in general, ia with me,*Imn(f confefs, very queftionable ; I fee no benefits 
flowing particularly to agriculture, (liberty applies equally to all claffes, and is nbt yet 

* h 6 Dectndrri 1790.^ /« moytut deptmrvtir tmn depenjtt ptmr 1791, p. 4. 

yot. IV. 31 fufli. 
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fufEciently eftablifheu for the proteftion of propert^^ except the cafe of tythes.; but I 
fee the me of mahy evils j reltriaions and prohibitions on the trade of corn— a varying 
land'tax— and impeded Inclofures, are mifchiefs on principle^ that may have a genera* 
live faculty ; and will prove infinite draw-backs from tne prbfperity which certainly 
ivas attainable. It is to be hopeo, that the good fenfe of the aflembly wi|l reverie this 
fyftera by degrees; for, if it is not reverfed, agriculture cannot flourish. 

The effed of the revolution, on the public revenue, is one great point on which 
Monf. de Calonne lays confiderable- fti'efs ; and it has been fince urged , in France, 
that the ruin of 30,000 families, thrown abfolutely out of employment, and confe- 
quently out of bread, in the colleftion of the taxes on fait and tobacco only, has had 
a powerful inlluence in fpreading univerfal diftrefs and mifery. The public revenue 
funk, in one* year, 175, millions; this was not a /e /5 of that fura ; the people to whom 
affignats were paid on that account loft no more than the difcount ; the lofs, therefore, 
to the people to whom that revenue was paid, could amount to no more than from 5 
to 10 per cent *. Bbt was it a lofs to the miferable fubj^s who formerly paid thofe 
taxes ; and who paid them by the fweat of their brows, at the expence of the bread 
out of their children’s mouths, afleffed with tyranny, and levied in blood ? Do they 
feel a lofs in having 175 tpllions in their pockets in 1789, more than they had in 
1788? and in pofleffing another 1 ■’5 millions more in 1790, and the inheritance in 
future ? Is not fuch a change cafe, wealth, Efe, and animation, io thofe claiTes who, 
while the pens of political fatirifts Dander ail innovations, are every moment reviving, 
by inheriting from that revolution fomething which the old government aflitredly did 
not give ? The revenue of the clergy may be called the revenue of the public 
thofe to whom the difference between the prefent payment of one hundred and forty 
millions and the old tythes are a dedudion of all revenue, are, beyond doubt, in 
great diftrefs ; but what fay the farmers throughout the kingdom, from who^jkhe de- 
tefti’bld' burthen of thofe taxes was extorted ? Do not they find their culture %ntened, 
their indullry freed,t their produfts their own ? Go to the ariftocradcal politician ^at 
Paris, or at London, and you hear only of the ruin of France — go to the cottage of 
the metayer, or the houfe of the farmer, and demand of him what the refult has beeur— 
there will be but one voice from Calais to Bayonne. If tythes were to be at one 
ftroke abolifhed In England t, no doubt the clergy would fuffer, but w(j^ld not the 
agriculture of the kingdom, with every man dependent on it, rife with a vigour never 
before experienced. 


Future Effects. 

It would betray no inconfiderable prefumption to attempt to predifl what will be the 
event of the revolution now palling in France ; I am not fo imprudent. But there are 
confiderations that may be offered to the attention of thofe who love to ipeculate on 
future events better than I do. There are three apparent benehts in an ariftocracy 

• Smee tlilj wa» written, afiigoa's fell, in Dec. 1791, ind Jan. 179*, to to 3S per cent, paid in fiWcr, 
and 4a to 50 paid in gold, atiftiig from great emifiiuna ; from the quantity of private paper iflued ; from 
forged onea being common ; areid liorn the profped of a war 
'f it in an error in Frants to fuppofe, tl^at the revenue of the church is fmall in England. The Royal 
Society of Agriciirtiine at Paris Hates that revenue at 210,000!. ; it cannot be Hated at lefs than five mit* 
lions Aeriiug. Mm prrftnti pnr la S, R- d'^g,.a Pjiffmbitc Natkno!i ly'dy, p.'ta. _ One of the%reatell 
ond wifcH men we have in England perfills in averting it to be much lefs than two millions. ' From very 
'Stntperous enquiries, which 1 am iiill purfuing, I have reafon to beUevc tbh opinion to be founded on infuf- 
fieinitdata. * 

0 forming 
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forming the part pf a conftJtutiQn ; firft, the fixe4, cdofoKdatp<3,^ ani hereditary, ire- 
|jortahce of the great mobility, is for the rnplj part a bfir to* the dang wus' pretenfidns, 
and ;U, legal view^ of a viflorious and highly popular king, prefidtmt, 'Or lea,der. Afleni' 
blies, fo elected, as. to be fwayed abfolutely by the opinion of the people, would frc» 
quently, under fuch a prince, be ready to grant him Aiuch more than a well conflitut^ 
ariftocratic fenate. Secondly, fuch popular affcmblies as I have juft deferibed, are fome* 
■times led to adopt decifions top haftily, and too imprudently ; and particularly in the 
cafe of wars with neighbouring nations; in the free countries, we have known the 
commonalty have been too apt to call lightly for them. • An ariftocracy» not unduly in- 
fluenced by the. crown, flands like a rock againft fuch phrenzies, and hath a diredt in- 
tereft in the encouragement and I'upport of peaceable maxims. Tlie remark is appli- 
cable to many other fubjedts, in which mature deliberation is wanted l^p ballaft the 
impetuofity of the people. 1 always fuppofe the ariftocratic body well conllitutcd upon 
the bafts of a fufficient property, and at the fame time no imlhm^(;d power in the crown, 
to throw all the property o^the kingdom into the fame fcale, wliJch' is the cafe in Eng- 
land. Thirdly, whatever benefits may arife from the exiftence of an executive power, 
diftindl from the legiflative, muft abfolulely depend on foine intermediate and indepen- 
dent body between the people and the executive power. Eyery one muft grant, that 
if there be no fuch ^body, the people are enabled, when they plcafe, to annihilate the 
executive authority," and aftign it, as in fhe cafe of the long parliament, to committees 
of their own roprefentatives ; or, which is the fame thing, they may appear as they did 
at Verfailles, armed before the King, and infill on his confent to any propofitions they 
bring him ; in thefe cafes, the feeming advantages derived from a diftinfl executive 
power are loft. And it muft be obvious, that in fuch a conflitution as the prefent one. 
of France, the kingly office can be put down as eafily and as readily, as afecretary can 
be rcp^n^ndcd for a falfe entry in the journals. If a conftitutiop be good, all great 
changdran it (hould be efteemed a matter of great difficulty and hazard : it is in bad 
ones only that alterations Ihould not be looked upon in a formidable light. 

That thefe circumftances may prove advantages in an ariftocratical portion of a le- 
giflature, there is rcafon to believe ; the inquiry is, whether they be counter-balanced by 
poflible or probable evils. May there not coipe within this defeription, the danger of 
an ariftocfacy uniting with the crown againft the people ? that is to fay, influencing, by 
weight of property and power, a great mafs of the- people dependent — againft the reft 
of the people who arc independent ? Do W'e not fee this to be very much the cafe in 
England at this moment ? To what other part of our conftitution is it imputable that 
we have been infamoufly involved in perpetual wars, from which none reap any benefit 
but that tribe of vermin which thrive moft when a nation moft declines ; contradlors, 
viftuallers, paymafters, ftock-jobbers, and money-feriveners : a fet by whom minifters 
are furrounded ; and in favo'T nf whom whole clalTes amongft the people are beggared 
and ruined. Thofe who affert a conftitution can be good * which fulFers thefe 
things, ought at leaft to agr^Yv that fuch an one as ^*ouId not fuffer them would be 
much better f. 

If 

* It ought not to be allowed even tolerable, foi this plain reaibn. fuch public extravagance engendera 
taxei to an amoaut that will fooncr or later force the people into refiilance, which is always the dellruAion 
bf-a eonftitution; and fuyely that muft. be admitted bad, which carries to the moll carelefs eye the feeds of 
its own deftruttioa. Two hundred, and forty millipna of public debt in a century' is in a ratio impoffible 
to-bc fopportedi .and therefore evidently tuinpua. . . 

■I "li''ne dtreft power of the King of England/’ fays Mr. Burke, rt ;$ confiderable. His uiditeA.Fs '■ 
great indeed. When was it that a King of England wanted wlicrewithal to make him rcfpefled, courted, 
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m thus its advantages aftd diiadvahteges^^ is natural to 

whetiw' t|ii «rWb hation be likely to #abli(h fom'ethiiig oiPra fenatO, that lhafl have 
th^ ai^^Otages wiAout evils. If their^ihould be none, 09 po^ulai iY^efentte^ 

everbe brought, with the coafe'nt. of iheir conllituents, to give up h |*cwer in their 
own pofleffion and enjoyment. It is experience alone, and loilg experience,' that ban 
fatisfy the doubts which every one muft entertain on this fubjed. What can, we know„ 
experimentally, of a government which has not ftobd the brunt of unfuccersfui and of 
I'uccefsful wars ? The Englilh conftitution has flood this teft, and has been found de- 
ficient ; or rather, as far as this tell can decide any thing, has been proved worthlefs ; 
fince^ in a fioglfc century, it has involved the nation in a debt of fo vaft,^ a magnitude, 
that every blefling which might otherwife have been perpetuated is put to the flake ; 
ib that. if tfife nation i!o not make fome change in its conftitution, it is much to be 
dreaded that the conftitution will ruin the nation. Where pradice and expi-rience have 
forUtterly failed, it wt>uld be vain to reafon from theory : and efpecially on"a fubjed on 
which -a very able writer has feen his own predidion fo totally erroneous: “In the 
monarchical flates of Europe, it is highly improbable that any Form, of properly equal 
government fliould be eft^lifhed for many ages ; the people, in general, and efpecially 
m France, being proud ofroeir monarchs, even when they are opprefTed by them f.** 
In regard to the future confequences of this Angular revolution, as an exathple to 
other nations, there can be no doubt but the fpirit which has produced it, will fooner 
or later fpread throughout Europe, according to the different degrees of illumination 
amongfl the common people ; and it will prove either mifehievous or beneficial, in pro- 
portion to the previous fteps taken By government. It is unqueflionably the fubjed of 
all others the. moll interefliog to every clafs, and even to every individual of a modem 
Hate; the great lin^ of divifion, into which the people divides, is, tfl, thof^j^liat have 
property} . and, adjl others that have none. The events that have taken placdfuiPrance, 
in'many refpeds have been fiibverfive of property; and have been effe£^ by the 
lower people, in dired oppofition to the nominal legiflature ; yet their cOnflitution be- 
gan its. eftablilhment with a much greater degree of regularity, by.a formal eledion of 
reprefentatives, than there is any probability of feeing in other countries. Revolutions 
wiRthere be blown up from riotous mobs— rrotn the military called out to quell them, but 
refimng obedience and joining the infurgents. Such a fiame, fpfeading rajiidly through 
a country, muft prove hoflile, and more fatal to property, than aiw thing that pre- 
in France. The probability of fuch events, every one muft allow to be.npt.in- 
conudeiabip; the ruin that muft attend them cannot be doubted; fi>r they would tend 
to produce not a National .Aflembly, and a free coqflitution, but an univerfal anarchy 
and confufion. The firft attempt towards a democracy in England would' he die coin- 


«r perhsps even feared in every ftate in Europe i" It is in fucb paflages m thele, that this elegant wyfter 
layshimfelf open t<> the attacks formi^ble. becaufejull, of men wh</iiave pot tn hundredth pan of hn ta- 
lenta. Who queftioris, or can queition, the power of a prince tliat in lefs than a century haa exploded 
above loco miuions, and involved his people in a debt of >40 i The point in debate is not the cxiftehce of- 
power, but its cxcefs. .What is the conftitution that generates or allows of fuch expences ! very, 

nifehief complained of is here wrought into a merit, and brought in argument to prove that emggerated 
power is falutary. , ^ 

, * This debt, and our enormous taxation, are the beft anfvrer the National .to thole inrhtf 

would have had the Engliih government, with alf its-ftiults on its head, adopted ht .Fimawi nor .was il .jrilth- 
. cut reafhn faid by a popular writer, thqt a eoverdmetit, fbimed.likel^ £ii|^fijBif.ObthiM.ttlaS!tl|^tlinM>t^ 
it dquld.do,either by (!ire& defpottfm.^ IB a fieA ftate of fre^om- 
, f Hr. Prleftiey’a Le&ures on Hift. 4t6. 1788. p. 3. 517. 
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tnoilt {)^1« deniaandiog^ aitoiiliofi and jroice in tl^e yen;ri%lU)|$ .^(C^i; to tlwmfelves 
whatfe^ Jrates they thpught {^pi^ to a^pt^iiate ^ ad agra* 
Han m^b fupinendsi§ fiio as 

to fuppofe^that old pHnciples and maxims wiH ayail apy Idti^ f. fiCan fueh^ gndrant^e 
of the, hutnain<hrar't, and fuch bKndnefs to the natural courfe of eyemtsbft fotind, as <9)e 
plan of rejefting all mnovinions> left they (hould lead to greater ?* Th^e is no govern- 
ment Jib be found, that does not depend, in the laft refort, on a military power; and if 
that fail them, is not the cohfequence ealUy fcen ? A new policy muft either be adopt- 
ed, or all governments we know will be fwept from their very foundations. This policy 
mull conuft, hrft, in making it the intereft, as much as poiTible,, of eyei^ clafs in the 
flate except thofe abfolutely without property*, to fupport the eftablilned govmi- 
ment ; and alfo to render it as palatable, as the fecurity of property will aJ^w^ even' to 
thefc ; farther than this none can look, for it is fo dire&ly the intereft or the people, 
ViitJjout property^ to divide with thofe who have /V, that no government, can be ellabliined 
which mall give the poor an equal intereft in it with the rich t ; — tfevifible tangible inttf- 
red of the poor (if I may ufe the exprefllons'), and not the ultimate and remote, which 
they will never voluntarily regard, is a pttre democracy, and a confequent divilion of 
property the fure path to anarchy and defpotirm. I'he me||^ of making a goveminent 
refpefled and beloved are, in England, obvious ; taxes mult be imtnenfely reduced ; 
afTeftments on malt, leather, candles, foap, fait, and windows, muft be abfriilhed or 
lightened ; the funding fydem, the parent of taxation, annihilated for ever, by taxing 
the intereft of the public debt— the conftitutibn that admits a debt carries in its vitals 
the' feeds of its deftru£lion ; tythes | and teds abolilhed ; the reprefentation of parlia- 
ment reformed, and its duration Ihortened ; not to give the people, without property, a < 
predomuuncy, but to prevent that corruption in which our debts and taxes have ori- 
ginated'jf: the utter deftruflion of all monopolies, and, among them, of all charters and 
corporaaons ; game made property, and belonging to the poueftbr of one acre, Ss much 

f The reprefentation of merl population i» ai grofa a violation of fenfe, reaibn, and theory, as it ia found 
pernicious in praAice; it gives to ignorance to govern knowledge ; to uncultivated intelledt the lead of in- 
teUigeitce ; to favage force the guide of law and jnftice ; and to folly the governance of -wifdom. Knpw- 
kdge, intelligence, information, learning, and wildotn, ought to govern nations ; and thefe are all fouqd to 
reraejnoft In the n;iiddle clafli s of mankind j weakened by the habits and prejudices of the great, sind'ftiftsd 
by the ignorance of the vulgar. 

f '^ofe who have not attended much to French affairs, might eafily miftake the rep^fontatioi) of terri- 
tory and contWbntion In the French cOiiftitutlon, as fomethtng limilarto what I contend for-->-but nothing 
iaindre remotes the number chofen is of little confequence, while perfons without property are the elec- 
tors. Yet Mr. Cjhriftie fays, vol. I. p. 196. that property is a bafe on which reprefentation ought to be 
.founded'; and it is plain hr thinks that property is reprefented, though the repiefentativc's of the property 
are ekfied by men that do not pblTefs a fliUling 1 It is not that the proprietors of property (houMiptve 
.Voices, in the eleflipn proportioned to their property, but that men who have a dired. intereft in the plunder 
or diviftoiitof property fliould be vepi at a dtftkhce fr«>m power. Here lies the great difBculty .of modern 
IcgijOatiOn, to fecure property, at>i' ^.the lame time to iecure freedom to thofe that have no property. In 
j^^and there is muen of this eff^'^iJ for the fmaH portion of exery man’s tneon.e that is-Ien to hiin after 
p^biie.pljbider is latiated (the pobr,'tfle parfon, and the 'King twe 50 to (k> per cent, of every man’s eeht) 
but the i^|fs fecure. In America the poor, the parfmi, and the King take nothing (ornext to 
"and tbs vtbole is fecure. In France ati,. feenis to be at the mWey of the populace.' 

I The eaadion of tythes is fo a^furd and tyrannical an attack on liic property of mankind, that jtk 
aimbft impoflible for tMm to continue in any country in the wi rid half a century longer. ' To‘{ite>«:i(Ban 
I^.lpm i< OoLfp year, for doing by deputy what would be much better done' for icol, litoo gadw-stn^im- 
'|iwildilr.Vd be-etodlired. Tolisvy'that toocl. in the moll pernicious method that can wound both property 
‘md'.iibA'tyrWt’ftrtedtnttat^^ Congenial to the tenth cecuiry, but not to the eighteenth'. Italy; France, 
<aSd''^lRilribi;-1)iveFift fovthc imitatiun of mankind ; aad flMe.coautms that do not, 

-taw 'ilpeitoi wiH'fo&a be as ihkriov in Cuftimioa as UiVy are in 
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as to’hint who has a thoufand ; and, lallly, the. law* .ihoth c^imhial Md cm!„, to : be 
thoroa^ly refowned.— Thefe «pcuinftance§ «icl|^:Xhe |;reat evils t>f the BrrtiCj^con. 
Wtutibnj if they ^ remedied, it Hiay eMqyievetf a Venenan Jonge^^ if they be 

aliowed, lilw cancerous humours to jprey on the nobler parts ot’ the political fyftern, 
this boafted fabric may not exift' even twenty years; To guard property elTeaually, 
and to give permanedcy to the new fyftetn, the militia laws oughtall to be repealed. 
Tiyhen we fee, as in all the monarchies of Europe, the government only ar me3, d.jfpo- 
tifm is eftablifhed. When thofe who have property alone are armed,- ho* femVe the 
people from oppreffion ? — When thofe who have no property arc'armed, how prevent 
their feizing^the property of others ? — Perhaps the bed method of guarding again I thefe 
contrary evfls, Is to embody, in a national militia, all who hive property ; and, at the 
lame time ta allow frms (unembodied) to all citizens indifcriminatcly ; we fee in the 
cafe of Rerae, that the people being armed, keeps an ariftocracy in fuch order, that 
great oppreffions are jtnknown. An army was always dangerous ; and in the probable 
llate o#!ip^^ope, it CJoy be doubly fo ; difciplme preferved, it cemented llefpotifm } un- 
difciplined, it may ®ite with the people of no property, and produce anarchy and ruin. 
There feems to be no fufficientnauard upon it, but a national mjUtia, formed of. every, 
man that polTeffes a certap de^ee of property, rank and file as well as officers 
Such a force in this iflano, would probably amount to above one hundred tbSufamd 
men; and would be amply fufficient for repreffing all thofe riots, whofe^bjedl 
might be, immediately or ultimately, the democratic mifehief of transferring proper, 
ty t. This for a free government ; — defpotic ones, that would wilh to efcape defi:f(ic> 

tidn, 

^ The late n'oti at Birmingham ought to convince ever)" man, who loots to the prefervation of pcace^ 
that a militia of property is abfolutcly ncceifary ; had it exitted at that town, no fuch infamouB tranlac- 
tio^a could have taken piace, to the difgracc of the age and nation. Thofe riots may convince trs how tn** 
fecurc our properly really is in England, and how very imperfeft that roLiTicAt svs^ ^M, which could, 
twice in ten years, fee two of the greatell towns in England at the mercyH^f a vile mob. The military 
muft, in relation to the greater part of the kingdom, be always at a diftance j but a militiii is otttbe fpot, 
and eafy to be collcded, by previous regulaiious, at a moment’s warning. 

f The clafs of writers who wifh to fprrad the tafte of revolutions, and make them every where the order 
of the day, afTcft to ponfound the governments of France and America, as if eftabliflicd on the fame pihici- 
ples } if 10, it is a remarkable fad that the rcfult fhoulJ, to appearance, turn out (o diiFeVently ; but a little 
examination will convince us, that there is fcarcely any tiling in common between thob governmeiits, 
cept the general principle of being free. In France, the populace arechdors, aiid to fo low a degree that 
the excluBons are of little account ; and the qualifications for a feat in the provincial aiTembites, and in the 
national one, are fo low that the whole chain may be completed, from the Hrft eledor to the legfflstor, 
without a finglc link of what merits the liame of property. The very reverfe is the cafe in AmeWca, there 
is not a Tingle flate in which voters mufl not have a qualification of property ; in MaffachuTtts and^Npw 
HamfUhire, a freehold of :1 a year, or other eftate of 61 . value ; Connedicut ia a country of fubftantial 
frechblders, and the old government remains ; in New-YorS^ eledors of the fenate mnft hive a property of 
tool, free from debts ; and thofe of the aflcmbly, freeholds of ^os a yirar, rated and paying tai|^S ; in Pen- 
iylvinia, payment of taxes Is necefTiry; in Maryland, the poflefBon of acres of Jand, or other eftate 
worth 30I.; in Virginia, 25 cultivated acres, with a houfe bri it; in North Carolina, for, the feoate^C acrc^ 
and for the afTembly payment of taxes ; ftid in all the dates there ar#q Salifications much more fonitdei^ble, 
ncceffayy for bcinjj eligible to be eleded. In general it fhould be remembered^ that taxes fp veny 
few, xht qdalification of paying them excludes valUy more voters than t|l*fimilar regulation in Europe. In 
eondttming the legiflatures alio, the dates allJiaye two houfcsrexcept Penfylvanid And dong refs, ftfelf 
meets in the fame form. Thus a ready explanation is found of that order and regular hy, and fccurilt|pf 
property, which nr ikes every eye in Aloocrica ; a contrail to the fpedaclc which Fraucc' has exhSb^, 
where confniion of every fort has operated, in which property is very far frbm fafe ; in vffiich 0ie jpbpulv^C^ 
.Jegiflate and then execute, not laws of ^eir i^pre&htattve^^ but of their oillrrt^infito^ wilhi ^ tti whibh/^ 
at, this fttoment vMarch 1 ygji j they ire a fcene df anarchy, vvith; every fiaii a iiylf : W 4^ 

'fThefe two great experimema, arfaras they hkyrifbne, ought to 00#* in 

an4 property never can be lafe if the i%ht sif ehidfion is'perfonmi Mead of bngg atuelied f . 
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tiotiy ffluft emancipate didr bejeanfA no limitary conformation can long fecure 

the ofaie^iMvce of liMreated flavttj ail|! .whi!eijru^;jgov0rhind^^a^^ their peo- 
ple a wtntb preferving, they ^ an: al^iute t^enundation of all 

the views of cdtliqueft^’ make a fiitall army as efficient for ^66d .puri^).re !:4 as a large 
force for ambitious ones; this new.tnodelicl military *fliould coniift, rank and file, of 
men intertflled in the prefervation of property and order: wtre this army to confifi 
merely ctf nobility, it would form a military ariftocracy, as dangerous to the prince as 
to the people; it (hould be compofed, iiidifcriminately, of individuals, drawn from, 
all dalles, but pofieffing a given property. — A good government, thus fupported^, 
may be durable : bad ones will be Ihivered to pieces by the new fpirit that ferments in 
Europe. 

The candid reader will, I truft, fee, that in whatever I have vefftured t^dvance ort 
fo critical a fubjed as this great and unexampled revolution, I have alfigned the meril 
I think due td it, which is the deftrudion of the old govemmeti‘’,„and not the efiabliih- 
ment of the netfr. All that I faw, and much that I heavd in Francse, gave m^^^^clear- 
eft convidion, that a change was neceflary for the happinefs of tfie people, a change 
thatihould limit the royal authority ; that (hould reftr^ the feudal tvranuy of the no- 
bility ; that (hould reduce the church to the level of go^d eij^ens ; that (hould corred 
the abufes of finance ; that (hould give purity to the adminillraiion of juftice ; and 
that (hould place the people in a (late of^afe, and give them weight enough to fecure 
this blefling. Thus far I muft fuppofe every friend of mankind agreed. But whether, . 
in order to effed thus much, all France were to be overthrown, ranks annihilated, pro- 
perty attacked, the monarchy aboliflied, and the king and royal family trampled upon; ; 
and, above all the reft, the whole effed of the revolution, good or bad, put on the iflue 
of a condud which, to fpeak in the mildeft language, made a civil war probable;-— 
this is a queftion abfoliitely diftind. In my private opinion, thefe extremities were iiot 
neceffary ; France might liiive been free without violence ; a neceflitous court, a-wlak 
miniftry, and a timid prihee, could have refufed nothing to the demands of the dates, 
eflential to public happinefs, the power of the purfe would have done all that ought 
to have been done. 1 he weight of the commons would have been predominant ; but 
it would have had checks and a controul, without which power is not conftitution, but 
tyranny. — While, however, I thus venture to think that the revolution might have 
been accomplifted upon better principles, bccaufe probably more durable ones, 1 do - 
not therefore aflign the firft National Alfembly in the grofs to that total condemna- 
tion they have received from fome very intemperate pens, and for this plain reafon, . 


and wlienevtr propofuintis for the reformath-Ti of our reprefentation fhall be ferioufljr confidered, . which 
crrtuinly necciTary. nothing in contemplation but taking pl>.^’cr from the crown 'and t, he aril- - 

tocracy— nrit (o give it to the mcb' but to (he middle clalTes of inoaer&te fortnne. The proprietor of an.', 
citateof 5ct. a year is ai much int'i.rti^.^ in the prefervation of order and of property, as the poff^w of. 
^fiy44)onfaiid t but the people with property have a dire&. Hii(hp<>ht've intereltin public, C0(upfian|. and.'l 
thf cdnfe<l'tent divifjon of that property, of evhtch they are deftitute. Hence the iitdeflity, a pre^g Oiys'i 


in the prefent moment .of a militi| rank and file, of property | the elTential epunterpoife to ailetnpieB w 
ale-hpdie khchtits, clubbing their pence to have ^e Rij<kt tf Mau read to them, .by which Iho.uld 
der^ond (hi Enrapri not in America) ^ the right to plunder. l<et the ftate of Fn^ce at prefenj^<^. c(>fii& 
coif^red, and it wi.U be found to originate s^folutely in population, . without, property being repindO^i^^ j 
«it f«neV.H«:h a» can ‘never take place in America.^ See thcjjiatipgal A0embly great^l^lye, 

,atthe.crirjs ,onis fate.. liilening to the haungwea of the Paris populace, the.feinale p<'ipDia.pe.6f Apipine, 
lai^d formally piiUvering and. fiattefio'g them t . VlfiU.fach fpeftn^aever be (ce&in .>b«> Amc- 

ricao^|(^.|mH C' C(|,n thar he.s weilaisnllitnted gdverttWrat, in which the ntoltprccioua momeDts an: ^ ■ 

becaufe 
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becaule it is esvtain that they have not doae muel| which mas not called for the 
people. 

Before the revojludonis condemned m the grot8» it Ihould he cp^thdj^ed what mttent 
oC liberty was demanded by the three orders in thdr takhv ; and pai^ular is 
necefiary, fiiice thofe very cahiirs are quoted to fliew the nufchievoo8j>roceeding6 of 
the National AlTembly. ^ Here are a few of the ameliorations demanded $ to have the 
trial by juiy, and the habeas corpus of England*; to deliberate bv head, and not by 
order, demanded by the nobility themfelves f; to declare all taxes illegal and fuppre0ca 
—but to grant them anew for a year J; to abolilh for evc^the capitaineries % ; to df- 
tabliih a ea^e nat^nale fep irh tnaccejjme d toute tnjluence du pouvoir Occcufifjj; that alt 
the intendants iQiould be'fupprefled ||; that no treaties of coi^crre fhould be oiadc but 
with the eqafent of^e ftates^ : that the ord(ms of begging monks be fuppreffed** : 
that all monks be fuppreffed, and their goods and eftates fold that tythes Iw For ever 
fiipprefled ; that a4 feudal rights, duties, payments, and li^vices, beabolilhed§§ : that 
>iii ^cuniare) be paid to the deputies ||{j ; that the permanence of tltc 
NatiooarAffcmbly is a neceffary part of its exiftence that the Baftille be demolifh- 

ed that the duties of aidu^ on wine, 'brandy, tobacco, fait, leather, paper, iron^. oil, 
and foap, be fuppreffed that the apanages be abolilhcd JJJ ; that the domaines oT the 
king be alienated that the king’s finds tjsaras') be lupprclled ||||||; that the pamof the 
folmers be augmented iff that the kingdom be divided into diltncls,and the eieftions 
proportioned to population and to contributions '****; that all citizens paying a determi- 
' nate quota of taxes vote in the parochial affembliesfttt that it is indilpenfable in the 
ilates-general to confult the Rights of Man that the deputies fhall accept of no place, 

penfion, grace, or favour §§§§. 

From this detail of the inlfruCtions given by the nation, it will not affert that every 
which the National Affembly has decreed is juftifiable ; but it may be very feirly 
ctmcluded, that much the greater part of their arrets, and many that have been the mott 
vblently arraigned, arc here expreisly demanded. To repk that thefe demands are 
not thofe of the nation at largo, but of particular bodies only, is ve^ wide from the 
argument ; efpecially as the mod virulent enemies of the revolution, and particularly 
Medieurs Burke and De Calonne, have from tliefe cahiers, deduced fuch concluflons as 

^ Ntik* Auxtu^ P* * 3 * Artohf p. 13. T Etnt de Peronncy p I r, Nr/h Danphme^ p, 119* 

Nth* 7ourairn, p* 4 . Efob, Stnlts^ p 46 Nob Pa'^t de l^ahour^ p ^ Nob* Que/noyf p 6» Not* 
Nob TbimeratSf p tj. ( /e du Bourbomwts, p 6. Ciet 'e du has Lttmfm p lo* 

J: Too numcioua to quote, of both Nobility and Ticrt ♦ f Many; Nobility as well as Tiers. 
f| Nth Sexauuff ^ 14 T* Etai JJetu,^ p* ^ * Elat d* Auw gne*t p 9 T Ifat dt p 

i JNob Niuefnoiif p 25 Bob Bas ItmofiUy p ft ‘ 7 . E at du ILwt htvataitt p. t8« 

kbetmSf p 16 Nob Juxentf p 41* Nob TouloUf p 18. Too many to quote* 

K| Nob Nomeryen Lorain^ p« 10 

M N(h^ Mantes fef Mjsulan^ p 16. Preksinsl^ MotiterauXf art.**!. JUtnncs, art. 19. 
mSkt Pant^ p 14. f ft Nob Ptfry Ir E*ranfotjy MS. Nob. Lyon, p. t6« gNoi. 

p Nab* Partif p« 22 Nob. PonthUu^ P* 3 ^* ( bartns^ p tp. ivrf. 

tirt Nob. Bugey. p. 11. Nob. Montatgts^ p 18 Nob PanSf p» x6. Nob. 

p. H Nob Nancy f p« 23. Nob. Angoumoh^ p *2o. Nob Pays Jc £tabouri fol 9. ^ 

8IIII ^*>b Bcawoois^ p 18. Nti Troyes^ p« 2$ N 9 Limoges, p ,31* 

w*#*# f*, Bfiis de L^oOf p. 7 Ntfnust p. 13. Cotenttn^ an 7. ^ tttt t* Elat Remit » ltd. ig* 

Iffl Et^ Pijaia p. X7. Mr. Borke (ays» Wlten the ieycril o^d^i in tbetr 

baiUitMs had met in ifile year lyajbv Ue vctoofe aii4 mftruft their i«pre{entattv^$t iffy wetai lha 

finkui whtlft titcy wct« ip thpt l^e« in np pms cif their mftrueitaaf dhliW ^ pini ^ 

mi t>f thpfe thioga whteb faure 4 «p«ui uppii'lhle #(prptP£ pflpp pf 
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ibited their purpofe ; at^ if th^ tmv^pbg rhci tranfaclions iK 

that hinpdoiD, ^ey ceilaialy are 1 

IhaU male |?ut d^ ibhfeMtloo op tpfe deipaptijiv^^ th>t drew them up» 

ntolft certainly dematfdieBi ;ih vcxprere kwns, tl^ SbpBtiph^of the monarchy, or 
tbe transfer of all the r^^l abthp^fy tp'^e oeputies; bitt let it bd'^'cbolly confidered, 
what fort of R riioharchy* mhp heceiratily remain, while an afletiifcly’is jpefinanent, with 
power to aboliih tythes j to fujpprefs the intendants j not only to voiei" buf to ^eep thd 
public mphey : to, aiiiehate, the King’s domains; and to fupprefs his ftudsf fo. aboliih- 
the and defti^ the Baftilfe the aflembly that is called npon tO -^p all 

this, 18 plainly meant to bea body folgly poflefling the legiflative authority ; It is" evi- 
dently nof meant to petitidn the king tp do it ; becaufe they wouijj[.haVe ufed,- in . this 
cafe, the form of expredion fo common in other parts of the cahierst that W/f MajfJij 
will have’^he goodnefs^ &C. ' > 

The rcfult of the whole Hhjuiry cannot but induce temperate men to con clude i thilt 
the abolition oAythe, of feudal fei*vices and payments, of. the gabelleof ^^S^ o^ 
that on tobacco, o! the entrees ^ of all excifes on manufactures, and of aU dutids bn 
tranfiti’ of the infamous proceedings in the old courts (^juftice, of the defpotic prac- 
tices o^he old monarchy, of the militia regulations, of the {t^nadcries and nunneries,, 
and of numberlefs other abufes ; I fay, that temperate men muft conclude, that thd' 
advantages derived to the nation are of the very firfl: importance, and ftK^i as muft 
inevitably fecure^o it, as long as they continue, an uncommon degree of profperity. 
ITie men who deny the benefit of fuch events, muft have fomething finifterin their 
views, or muddy in their underftandings. On the other hand, the extenfive ahd un- 
necelTary ruin brought on fo many thoufands of families, of all deferiptions, by 'vio- 
lence, plunder, terror, anti injuftice, to an amount that is Ihewn in the utter want of 
the precious metals, the ftagnation of induftry, and the poverty and mifery found 
amongft manv, is an evil ot too great a magnitude to be palliated. The nourilhment 
of the moft pernicious cancer in the ftate, public credit; the deluge of paper money;, 
the viplent,.and frivolous extin^ion of rank the new fyftem of taxation, apparently 
fo hurtful to landed properly ; and a reftrifted corn trade ; all thefe are great deduc- 
turns from public felicity, and weigh the heavier in tlie frale, becaufe unneceflary to 
effedb the revolution. Of the i ature and durablcnefs of the conftitution eftablifhfo', 
prudent men will not be eager to prophefy : it is a new experiment t, and cannot be 
- ‘ ' tried 

^ It 18 TO becaufe the inequality remains as great 'as if titles had remained, but buih on its wotft ba/is^ 
ivealth. The nobility were bad, but not fo bud as Mr, Clirlllie makes them; they did not wait till tlir 
JStaft before they agreed to unou’.r'' their ptomiary privileges, Leittrs on tht fot?, 

vol. i, p. 74. The full meeting of ihf fates was May 5, 17K9 ; but the nobility aflembled at the.l^qvvrct 
December a Ot 1^88, addreffedtbr declaring that imenhon. V ' 

After all that las beeu fold years, on the fubjcdl of. conllitu lions atwi govcvnmenlB by varsnuo 

wrir^tn Etiglandf but more cfpWb-ily in France, one circumftance muft ftrike any attCQUveV^djS^.l ''^ 
is, tirai itbne df the iVihcrs who 'have piifhed the moft forward in favour of new j^ftei^Si have fidd ai\^ 
tiling to conviiice the Cinprcjudiced^art cf marrkindr that experiment is not as necel&ry a meaits of 
ledge in reUtion to government, as m agricullum, or any other branch of natural ^ilofophy. 

’bith (aiijihfiyotir of the Ameriqpn government/i and I btlitve wirft |itrfc^ juftica* 

fKiindt t hut is. iair to confider itvas an imcerfcfl experiment, uo farther ilj^ 

bf^erfbnij|i^ by liie'modmtie^^mtendant on a cirdSIation hot remaikisMy^i^ 

thht^en^Fhj|. coimiBiidcr^ thfimrofM, iioi 

pn^^i legiflStiire^ah’iuiftaned^^^^ tb their governmtmtp tlawh couiiry, tfnj 

to but 1ft;hnay^^ whetker ao^ffsoK inftanees will ocm^Kwo yemrs heneb 

Th(|^J|^rtSof theX^nitl^ now amount ta,; 9 a mmiicto^pfdolhrrvw^ millions 

wealthy vail cititai a rapid ctrcidatTOn, indi by coafiqneocci imni«i^f|>rivate fbifunes areforjn 
eolv If. j a «d 
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^ l^ii^w froni the cori^nnilderirA’<ri^.iKMa' (UM>i« ' 
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[<rfii^yifI|ld:»d!‘;OTe^osPf ;wpod8*v^a)d,'>ayi^^ articles for vhicii lioatythe^ 
Sir®^ wjjt^^operiy^ to 

l«*o <^*|ayOTi^t of rent, there is a ififtmaiqn bdWedi/theiheirt^^^ 

befiaid';, but to, the]Riitt& maid 
[^4dea ddtbte:tc^]^^ a penny ; and here a tdilFernaceiis obifeii^| |i ab> 
<iyho5i^via(ttbij^yeaf tV; agents are difliked, are in an ill fithition r 

1 ^i i u' ' 


thow^b.ablent, are beloved, are paid prdj>6^ 
which /pedes >ofi tenant is chiefly found fouth of ^ 


. of^be — ...yj — LJWmAUiiKCa. 

r jCof I79»> w laid to^jhaye beexilhorti in a good yeary Jk Pii^ %rty 
saw ay^^^r of. wheat, of a 4 oH>,'} ; but now it takes fifty to fixty. This circuit 


p ^ j v*v ^ . Mui. MAv w 4v- kctjvrsf ^luiy wJ iixiys x ms circ 

uanc^.RcnK^er,'^ cannot be general, as the price plainly proves : for January yih* f j 
Paris wheat waS'-aa .to ,a8;.,livresy with allignatsju j|6 per cent* dflhbunE 
r<iiid)nrable proof^. that the moll depredated paper currenc/^Il anfwer evdd'bn^ 
of phyflcal neceflity,. ,and daily confumption. The difcount on thls-p 
^“^^^‘'i^lCT^hwi evcr ww foretold by ihofe who pnedifted an enormous rife of all the ne- 

fidw the fcience of politicsls, ai#how litdq able 
fhc effeasof any fp^fied event. .The fale of themtoal 
beat of.late'Vei^. flowf which is aftrange circumftance, flhcA the'rabjl^ p£' 
t^^^tWrQU|At to have l^en' proportioned to the difcount upon affi^tsi%r ini. 
q^ww reafoni^ mr, whilesland is to be acquired with money, the mow dew^^ 
liSiai^ isv ^e greater the benefit to therpflicbafen WhUe the faleof thefeHat^ jlafied 
p^?«^ren.o£ bri(knofs*, the conipion pri<?, of fuch aahave conie'^ iiiv4ijbw- 
iiteiww, ao td $Oi and even more years J urchafe y, at which rate, the: adviui^im4t< 
■evtnems may be grmtk -‘ - . ' 

'**^*!y^*"r^u*^”** bofircw, blight idwaysto bea 

* • Brililh goymment .has ]kcii ^pcnmcnted.^W^th wbat refult I 

Vl!M.TA WArMHaFfit Ylonnpal fV I* ^ ' ^'•‘ 

• SVIF; ^•' 

tjAi 

n«$ Deen turuwa 'on the French nnfh 
A»ut int<muiiim,.in fevetal of oW 

bxcwi^ttSa;,wM'^*jfr.ftw .Um f<iinuc.iatere{b.«f Ibink 
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^aat'pi curiSMicy'bas-bedt'ii^^^-^,^^^. 

jps been preferred in payments ; ' maftcr tnanefal^a 
'^ilrbatsj^. bVjRrhich Wad' ta ^pni^cbafed ji|t a 

r f.v,.K a<$ I 


tioDi^ tn ibe brdp^ eattfeitMbfr^dduf^f^baviabour to fo^b 
demand enodgb to animate th^ir:b^hilw: a tnoft cnribos politicaMonibiniyabn^l-li!^^^ 
feems . toe^wv that im orodniftanc^ wlierc’^eviis are of the moft- alami^ 
there is*^^a re^a&ins,' ail undeMtcurrent, that wdriK againft Hietll^wnftide, and.||¥|j|^'’ 
relief, teyen from' the very nature of the misfortune, dombine-ti^ ,vrith 



Thetofe' 

. _ «. . P|gpraaions, bttf byjti!^^ 

; In cbnfequ^ee of ofexraange ^feat 

td the ^gdbm te^ gWt,' W % no int^ns;ib gi^t ras .fbW 
who ^p^fed the intercouife te be moving in the lame ii^pre 

p^ipds. Blit fins is no light error; the evil of dcthadge, likn dll 0th^'jpo,lidcii;;e| 
ccy^aS(itfe!f ; aben it is very tnUch agaihft a people, tteyv aecieflhrily jeneh th^'oW 



tes ;. and on the contra] 


arienbf foreign cpoin^tesj; >4^ contraiy, 

■ fre^y'-betaufe W'-'^'ly' paid fori' ■•Throu^.- the 
ilOTrfeo^exchan'ge between us and Pans, has bejen about ,i$ Wihia^ 
thd jh|ir:at 3b (arhich^ hpweyeiV iS nba lieti| ia ^ pW 
du£t ^ fbf the;dHcdunt|m am^atd; an^^^^ abcWht ehWiitjrj C^ cyh is^^^^ 






young's travels im trance. 

annud Mich may be reckoned about 25 q,ooo»<i^ iSv. at pre/hit, but hnproroable l)yti< 
better coMcdoK of tbemmiue. ,1 “ '' **' 


ThfljYoHowinjl is&e account for the month df <i^mar]r 


Recett^, 

Depenic^s enfiraol'dinaire de 1792* 
Id, pour 1791, 

Advances au de part de Paris, 
Deficit, — 


30.000. 0db' 

^a uB d Ufp iJiaiii M I » i H i m m* 

¥3,«0«iiSl0Ji 

2,0b0,000 

l,OOO,C0O 

43 >o6o,|oo 

■■■■■■ M il 

58.000. 006 


I am a&|d that an^attempt to fupport fuch infinite bnrth^ muft contftiue tti de- 
luge the kingdom with^ll^r, till, likecongrefs dollars in 'America, circulation ceafes at* 
Th^ feems to be no remedy but a bankruptcy, which is the beftj^edieft, 
beneficial meafure to the nadon, that can be embraced; itis alfo the moll jufi 
and the mod honourable ; all Shifting expedients are, in fa£l, more mifehievous tb the 
peolfie, and yet leave gay^emmeut as deeply involved as if no recourfe had bew made 
to them* If the milke botirgeolfs of Paris is fo interefled in the mnds as tb ro&r this 
too dangerous, there does not appear to be any other rule of condud than o»e great 
and Jaft appeal to the nation, declaring that they mull either deftroy<l|)ubHc credit, or 
be dellroyed by it. If the National Atfcmbly have not virtue and courajre enough thus 
to extricate France, Ihe mull at all events remain, however free, in a itate of polidcid 
debility.^ ^ 

Ute impofiibility of levying the mconomi/les land-tax, is found in France to be as 
great in practice as the principles of it were abfurd in theory. I am informed (Feb; 
1793*) that the confufion arifing ftom this caufe, in almoll every part of the kingdom, 
is great *. The tax of 300 nullions, laid on the rental of FAnce, would not be more 
thm 2s. 6d. ifi the pound ; too great a burthen og juft political principles, but nm a very 
opprelfive one, had it been once fairly affeffed, and never afterwards varied. But, by 
purfuing the jargon of the prodmt neu and making it variable, inftead of fixed, every fpet^ 
cies of inconvenience and uncertainty has arifen. The affcmbly (fivided the total among 
departments ; the departments the quotas among the diftnSs ; the diftrifts among 
die municipalities ; and the municipalities afiembled for the afielTmentof individuals; 
the llune decree that fixed the tax at 300 millions, limited it alfo not ttf exceed oUe-fiftb 
^ the frodtdt net ; every man had therefore a power to r^e€t any afieifp;eot^m exceed- 
ifd'that proportion; the confequence was, the total afttgned to thb^VnuHicipaHdes was 
Ifearcely anywhere to be found, but upon large farms, let at a money-ii^t in theo^th 
of France ; among the fmall proprietors of a few acres, ariiicHforSid o^erfo'hlrga aWc 
«f the kbgdom, they all fereened themfdiVes ui^r definitions; of whatf ^ 
mggnt ; md she refult was, that the month of BebembeM, Which ougbl^ hay 
40 miliions, really produced but 14. So praSlea'bla'htothis ^oipqary nonr 
fnduif tM proees, under the di^nftftitml of ft taerd doHoctdily, fbdugE s 
mti^ t by neprefentaiives. The ci£t liM been, ttHh tfafo i!l«cpnct|eed'iSd'^ 

JjSaiAkJLii 


* Hi* bcqiMVtniieod tlic snewms* tnjtti 



dwlpHttd, w is the r 
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* taR» which, under diiFexient m^IttsgeoieAt, sild udil^ the orderly government of the 
Jettk/'^n of Amence» might have been*!e^<»£<.>vely pro^j^lMie, hififs been £o contrived, 
that it never will, and^cr can prodHwe what it was eftimated atin, *l'he peo- 

nle withpurpropenv naves a dire^ intereft it} feconding the refufals of others to pay, 
that are ioAhO mweil claffes of property, arid who cart really ill a^jfd it j one great ob- 
}e£Uon to tdl land tsutes, where poriefliuns arc much divided. With power in fuch hands, 
the reft fnl is efiedive, and the national treafUly is empty. But fuppodog fuch enor- 
^ous didiculdes< overcome, and thefe little praperiics valued and taxra on feme pra^i- 
cable plan, from that moqi|^nt there mult be a new valuation every year ; for, if one has 
wealth enough to improve beyond the capacity of the reft, they imnirdiately flrift a pro- 
portion of their tax on hhh ; and this has accordingly happened, early as it is in thd day, 
and indeed is inherent jn the nature of the tax as promulgated bylthe aftenjbly •« Unats 
annual wfleftments, annual confufion, annual quarrels and, i^rt-barnings, and 'q||nulal 
apprellion, muft be the copfequence ; and all tliis, becau|jejpjptam, iimple, and pral^- 
cablemode of aftelTment was not laid down by the le^flature Jf, inftead^q^^MKU%,it 
to be debated and fought through 500 legiflatures, on the plan, purely ideally theo- 
retical, of the (BCono7>nJles / #.i 

Poltec ^ Com.— The National Aftembly has been iiff late repeatedly employed in re- 
.oeivlttg complaints from various departments, relative to the fcarcity and nigh price of 
corj^and debates on it arife, and votes pafs, which are printed to fatisfy the people that 
all precautionf tare taken to prevent exportation. Such a condu^ ihews, that they tread 
'ip the fteps of Monf. Necker, and that they confequently may expe^, with a crop buf* 
ili^tly deficient, to fee a famine. In the Gazette tiaUonalei of March d, 1792, I read, 
in the Journal of the A,flembly, hqmetttdes — frkaiitions pnfes — commijfams envoyh^^ 
filler a la fuhftdance du peuple - finds pour acheter des grains thez Piiranger—^dtx mil" 
Uotts-^itCf. Now this is predfely the blind and infatuated condud of Monf. Necker. if 
thefe fteps are neceftary to be taken, (which is Impoflible,) why talk of and print them f < 
Why alarm the people by fhewing yourfelves alarmed ? Forty.ftve millions lois, in the 
hands of M. Necker, purchafed not three days corn for France ; ten millions will not 
purehafe one day’s confumption 1 out the report and parade of it will do more mifebief 
than the lois of five times the quantity : without being in France, I am clear, and can rely 
enough upon principles to know, that thefe meafures will kaisk, not fink the price. 
One of the many iuftances in legiilation, tS&t proves the immenfe difierence (regarding 
the cafes of France and the United States) between a reprefentation of mere ptmuktion 

and one of property ! M - pourprcvenir Us inquietudes qui pourroient arrher Fannie 

ppecbdhie et Us furvantest FaJfembleeeUit s*occuper des ce moment (Tun^plan giniral fur Us 
There is but one plan, ABSOLUTB fri-iiDom} and you wiU fhew, by acp(^t<> 
ing or tejefring it, what dais of p oplc it is that you reprefent. Proclaim a free trade, 

and from that m^entmrd'hk that an inkftand be crammed inftantly into (he tbitet of 
tli|fi,i|rft member mat proUt^'mees the word com. < 

^'robi^tUn the Enport^ipf^Paw MoieriaU of The left in fi a pia ftata 

Imyrt l»d from France is a confirmadon of the intelligence our nbwfpapbrs gaVi^{)ttAt 
the Natiopal Aftembly hadtordered a^^cTee to 1^ prepared for proid^tUKk,. lit 
tmt the roafter maou^m ers of vairiovs taking the advantaM t^tiieiwiiiaat 
Upclitte of the natiottal fabrics, made heavy complunts to the Haidonal and. 
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annual d^dt may be reckoned about 250,000,000 liv. at prefent^ but improvcable by a- 
better collectioR of the revenue. 

Thefollowing is ihe account for the month of r|bruary lypo : . , 

Recette, — . — ' 20,000,000 


Dcpenfes extraordinaire de 1792, 
Id. pour 1791, — 

Advances au de part de Paris, 
Deficit, — 


12 , 000,000 

2 , 000,000 

1 , 000^000 

43,000^00 


58,000,000 

I am afraid that any attempt to fupport fuch infinite burthens niuft continue to de- 
luge the kingdom with*fbper, till, like congrefs dollars in America, circulation ceafes al- 
tc^etl^ri There fecms to be no remedy but a bankruptcy, which is the belli eafieft, 
and moft beneficial meafure to the nation, that can be embraced ; it is alfo the mofijult 
and the moft honourable ; all Ihifting expedients are, in fa£l, more mifehievous to the 
people, and yet leave government as deeply involved as if no recourfe had been made 
to them. If the milico htirgcoife of Paris is fo interefled in the funds as to reiser this 
too dangerous, there does not appear to be any other rule of conduft than one great 
and laft appeal to the nation, declaring that they muft either deftroy public credit, or 
be deftroyed by it. If the National Aflembly have not virtue and courage enough thus 
to extricate France, Ihe muft at all events remain, however free, in a ftate of political 
debility. 

The impoffibility of levying the aconomijies land-tax, is found in Prance to be as 
great in practice as the principles of it were abfurd in theory. I am informed (Feb; 
1792^) that the confufion arifing from this caufe, in almoll every part of the kingdom j 
is great *. The tax of 300 millions, laid on the rental of Friance, would not be more 
than 2s. 6d. in the pound j too great a burthen on juft political principles, but no,t a very 
oppreflive one, had it been once fairly aflcflecl, and never afterwards varied. But, by 
purfuing the jargon of ^eproduil net, and making it variable, inftead of fixed, every fpe- 
cies of inconvenience and uncertainty has arifen. The aflembly divided the total among 
the departments ; the departments the quotas among the diftriifts; the diftrids among 
the municipalities ; and the municipalities alfemblcd for the aflelTment of individuals : 
the fame decree that fixed the tax at 300 raillbns, limited it alfo not to exceed one-fifib 
of the produit net ; every man had therefore a power to rejeft any aflelTment that exceed- 
ed-that proportion ; the confequence was, the total afligned to the municipalities was 
fcarcely any where to be found, but upon large farms, let at a money-rent in the north 
ofFrance; among the fmall proprietors of a few acres, which fpre^d over fo large apart 
of the kingdom, they all fereened themfelves under definitionsj of what the pro^t tact 
meant ; and the refult was, that the month of Decemben, which ought to have pri^ucvd 
40 millions, really produced but 14. So prafticablft has rfiis yifionary nonfenfe of the 
produit net proved, under the difpenfations of a mere dfeocracy, though afling nmU 
nalh \ by reprefentatives. The has been, that this ill-conceived and iil-lam Jand^ 

* Tlie inequalities and the Dirniavotis injnfticet have flipped into the valuatlomf hnd^ propertyji 
cacitea genem difcoiiteat againft the Mwfyftinaof taxatiou.i^^Spcechhf^Pr^eRt of 
acre ait 'the bar. ■ 

. f Whetht^^ominallyi or really, is not of fioj^Ucacc, if qdaU^ationa of • p Aot at 

every iiep the i^ard, at In the American GOBfliMadl>ii. 

■ "tax. 
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tax, which, under a. different management, and unider the orderly government of the 
Jettkd part of America, might have been ‘effetdvely produftive, has been fo contrived, 
that it never will, and i^ever can produce what it was eftimated at in, France; . 'The peo- 
jde without" propeny have a direO; intereft iij feconding the refufals of others to pay, 
that are in the lowed clalTes of property, and who call really ill afford it ; one’great ob- 
jeftion to all land taxes, where poflellious are much divided. With power in fuch hands, 
the refiffal is effoclive, and the national treafulfry is empty. But fuppofing fuch enor- 
mous difliculries- overcome, and thefe little properties valued and taxed on fome pradi- 
cablc plan, from that moment there mull be a new valuation every year ; for, if one has 
wealth enough to improve beyond the capacity of the reft, they imiuediately fliift a pro- 
portion of their tax on him ; and this has accordingly happened, early as it is in the day, 
and indeed is inherent in the nature of tlie tax as promulgated by the aflembly *. Thus 
annual aflelTments, annual confufion, annual quarrels and heart-burnings, and annual 
oppreflion, mull be the ctmfequence } and all this, becaufvj.«ii|p^in, limple, and pra£li- 
cable mode of affeffment was not laid down by the logiflatube itejf, inftead of.li^ving.it 
to be debated and fought through 500 legiflatures, on the plan, purely ideal and theo- 
retical, of the aconowijtcs ! 

Police of Corn. — The National Aflembly has been of late repeatedly employed in re- 
xciving complaints from various departments, relative to the fcarcity and higa price of 
corn, and debates on it arife, and votes pafs, which are printed to fatisfy the people that 
all precautions arc taken to prevent exportation. Such a conduCl fliews, that they tread 
in the fleps of Monf. Necker, and tliat they confequently may expefl, with a crop but 
llightly deficient, to fee a famine. In the Gazette Nationale, or March 6, 1793, I read, 
in the Journal of the Aflembly, Inquietudes — precautions prifes — commiffhins envoyes-— 
•veiller d la fubfidance du peuplc - fonds pour acheter des grains cbez ?eirangcr — dix mil- 
lions—Uc. Now this is precifely the blind and infatuated conduct of Monf. Necker. if 
thefe fteps are neceffary to be taken, (which is irapoflible,) why talk of and print them ? 
Why alarm the people by fliewing yourfelvcs alarmed ? Forty-five millions lofs, in the 
hands of M. Necker, purcliafed npt three days corn for France ; ten millions will not 
purcliafe one day’s confumptionl but the report and parade of it will do more mifehief 
than the Id's of five times the quantity : without being in France, I am clear, and can rely 
enough upon principles to know, that thefe meafures will raise, not fink the price. 
One of the many inflances in legiflation, tHiat proves the immenfe difference (regarding 
the cafes of France and the United States) between a reprefentation of mere population 
and one of property ! M-~—‘ pour prevenir les inquietudes qui pour rount arriver I'annec 
pf.ochaine et les fuivaniest Pajfhnblee doit s'occupcr dh ce nmneni d’un plan general fur ks 
fubjiances is but one plan, absolute freedom j and you will fiiew, by acci^N 
ing or rejefting it, what tlafs of the p - oplc it is that you reprefeut. Proclaim a free trade, 
and from that mi^ent ord"'u that an inkfiand be crammed iuftantly into the thrbat of 
the fifll member tnar proii'. inces the word corn. 

f prohibition of the Export rf she Raw Materials of Mamfu^urcs.—Hht lad information 
lhave had from France is a confirmation of the intelligence our newfpapers gave,, that 
the National AiTembly hadiordered a -decree to prepared for^his prohibition. It 
feems that the mailer manufadluiers of various towns, taking the advantage of the great 
:^line of the national fabrics, made heavy complaints to the National Affembly } and, 

, * ’ *' juf lu optrsUinu prdmatmnt famt ttrmiuiei kt ^iert mume^muc tt kt aJjoiiat 

fennt% at am et cmfeitiui PevahuHon Ju rtvaau net det djftrentet prftpnettefmcierte de li ttmmdSmte fetHns 
pafd!ii^Mr'^SpmuldtiE(attGtnrXom,xyLf..itoi: 
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imong other m^ns of redrefs, demanded a prohibi^ob oltlih eiqjoit 6f cotton^ filk^ ’ 
t^’ool, leather, an^, io^eheral, of ’all raw matesials. , It^va^.ihrehaouflyoppofedbyafew 
men^ bettcF acquamt|d than the common mafs rdth political p»qdpleC in vain ; 
and orders were giVen to prepare the decree, which t aip alftired will pafs.' As 1 ha^e 
in various papers in the “Annals bf Agriculture’* entered much aU:Uu‘ge into this quet> 
tibn, I ftall only mentioaa few circumftances here, to convince Frstoe* if poffible, oiF 
the mifehievous and moff perniciou? teEBency of fuch a fyftemj which will ^ attended 
with events Httle thought of at prefent in that kingdom. As itis idle to have recourfa, 
to rcafoning when fafls are at hand, it is only neceffary to dqjfribe the effe^of a fimi- 
lar prohibition in t|ie-cafo of wool in England t ~ ift. The price is funk by it 50 per cent, 
below that of alf tlfe countries around us, which , rs is provedliy documents unqueftion- 
able, Amounts to a land-tax of between three and lour millions fterling ; being fo much 
taken from land and given to manufaQures. ad, Not to make them flourifh ; .for a 
iecond curious fad is, thalJlf all the great fabrics of England that of wool is lead prof- 
perous, aud has been i^gularly moft complaining, of which the proofs are before the 
public : the' policy therefore has failed ; and becaufe it fails in England, it is going to 
be adopted in France. The ham^,4nonopoly of wool gives to the manufadurers fo great 
a profit, that they arc not fplicitdus about any extenfjon of their trade beyond the ^ome 
produd i and to this it is owing that no foreign wool, Spanilh alone excepted, (whigh is* 
not produced hero,) is imported into England. The fame thing will happen in Fl^ce; 
the home-price will fall ; the landed intercfl will be robbed j and the martltifadurer, taft- 
iii^ the fwcets of monopoly, will no longer import as before : the fabric at large willje-' 
ceive no increafe ; and all the effed will be, to give the mailer manufadurer a great 
profit on a fmall trade : he will gain, but the nation will lo.'e,,;, 3d, The moft fiourifh. 
ing manufadure of England is' that of cotton, of which the manufadurer is fo far from 
having a monopoly, that .^^-ihs of the material are imported under a duty, and our own 
exportable duty free. The next (polfibly the firft) is that of hardware ; Englilh iron is 
exported duty free, and the import of foreign pays ijl. i6s. ad, aton ; Englilh coals eXt 
ported in vaft quantities. GlaTs exhibits the fame ^edacle ; Enghlli kelp exportable 
duty free, and 1 6s. 6d. a ton on foreign ; raw filk pays 3s. a lb. on import ; export of 
Britifti hemp and flax undrefled is free, foreign pays a duty on import j Britifli rags, for 
making paper, exportable duty free ; unwrpught tin, lead, and copper all exportable 
•either free, or under a flight duty. The imfoenfe progrefs made by thefe manufadiures, 
particularly kardware, cotton, glafs, flax, and earthen-ware, another in wHich no mono- 
poly of material can exift, is known to all Europe ; they are among the greateft fabrics 
in the world, and have rifen rapidly ; but note (for it merits the attention of Imnce) 
that wool has experienced no fuch rife *. Our policy in wool Hands on fafl, therefore 
convifled of rottennefs ; and this is precifely the'policy which the new government of 
Frsftice copies, add extends to every raw material ! 4th, The free t^gde in raw mate- 
rials is necefl^ry, like the free trade in corn, not to fend thofe materials abroad, but to 
■fecure thdrproduffion at home ; and lowering the price, by giving a monopoly to ilb 
buyer, fs not the way to encourage farmers to produce, 5th, Francd imports filk and 
wool to the amount of 50 or 60 milfions a year, and export none, or next to ndne ; 
why prohibit an export, which In fett^ times does not take place ? At. the prefen| n).Q|! 
ment, the export either takeE place, or it doeswr take place ; if the I^itteryghy pmWw 
a trade which has no exiftenc;^ ? If it does not^itake place, it poaves fhat iffiid 


o * 4.7S«.0S«?- in ^7$?. 4.*77»f«a- , I" *777. 

S«€ mbject fully cxamixico. Annals of. Agncultn^f^ vol. x* p* 235; 
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torers cannot boy it. as hcvetoforet is that a reifon vihy the Bur^i^rs ihould not produce 
k. ^Yo»r ntanufafturers cannot buvv.«aStybu will nd^^et|ora^er^ wh^jt ^ that but 
telling ^ourhiilbandtiien that they uml npt produce ? V^y theri dp the manufaflurers 
a& this, favoar ? They are cunning* they ^e'll ki;|pw why they have the fame view 
as their brethren in England— -folely that of sinking the rrick, and thereby putting 
money in their otvi$^oc^t8,'at the expence of the landed intei^ll ! 6th,, All the towns 

of France, contain but fix millions of people; the manuhifturing towns not two milli- 
ons : why are twenty millions in the country to be cheated out of their property,, in 
order to &^ur oae>tentb*ipf that number in towns ? yth, In various palTages of thefe 
travels, I have Ihewn the wretched Hate of French agriculture, for wan!; of more fheep ; 
the new fyftem is a curioSs way to e^£l an increafe — by Ivwerir^ the proft of keeping 
them. 8th, The French manufadurers, under the old lyftcm of freedom^ bought raw 
materials from other nations, to the amount of feveral inillim^, befid;s working up all 
the produce of France ; iffinking the price be not thcL” objKl:,;i.'hat is. Can they de- 
fire to do more than this ? If under their new government theif fabrics do ridt ' floUrifli 
as under the old one, is that a reafon for prohibition and reilridion, for robbery and 
plunder of the landed iatereft, to make good their ou^dolTes ? And if fuoli a demand 
is gopd logic in a manufaflurer’s counthig-houfe, is that a reafon for its being received 
in a Nation A i. assembly ! L 

Olfe of the moft curious enquiries that can be made by a traveller, is to endeavour 
toafceiiain how[ much per cent, a capital invefted in land, and in farming-ftock, w'ill rc-i 
turn for cultivation in diftorent countries ; no perfon, according to my knowledge, has- 
attempted to explain this very important but difficult problem. The price of land, the 
interell of money, the wages of labour, the rates of all forts of produfts* and the amount 
of taxes, muft be calculated with fome degree of precifion, in order to analyfe this com- 
bination. 1' have for many years attempted to ' gain information on this curious point, 
concerning various countries. If a man in Engird buys land rented at 1 2s. an acre, 
at thirty years purchafe;^ and cultivates it himielf, making five rents, he will not make 
more than from 4f to 5 per cent, a^d at moll 0, fpcaking of general culture, and not 
elltmaiing fingular fpots orcircumftances, and including the capital invelled in both land 
. and Hock. 1 learn, from the correfpondence of the boH farmer, and the greateft clfa- 
rafter the new world has produced, certain c^cumllances, which enable me to aflert vyith. 
confidence, that money invelled on the fame principles, in the middle Hates of Nortk 
America, will yield confiderably more than double the return in England, and in many 
kiHances the treble of it. To compare France with thefe two cafes, is very difficult;, 
had thc^ational Aflembly done for the agriculture of the kingdom what France had a 
right to. expefl from freedom, the account would have been advantageous. For buy* . 
ing at 30 years purchafe. Hocking the fame as in England, and reckoning produ^ 6 
4^ cent lower in ppee (abotif .lAi fafl), the total capital would have pffid frotgi 5I to 6| 
g<er cent. ; land-tax reckoned 3s. in the pound, which is the proportion the ti^T 
. faxi^lp the rental, of the kit^i^aVi It is true, that the courfe of exchange would 

* But thk ]and.tax.M varmbk. therefore impotable to eftimare accurately rif youtcmaitioo better 
farmers than your French Ntighboursa it is fo much ; but if improve, you ate rarfed/ and : they lire 
fuiAi alt; that Imis, and can be faid a^ainft tythes, beats with equal force againft fttch u tax. ’ AndNthoQ^ 
tl^pitbpqritiqn tmqt go^hy the prcleot law beyond 4a; in the pound, it wouid be veryeafy by n 

plain in the poundf nfing,;wtth iinprovement. is a tax im^offibte to be,^riie bv^e < 

^ sm{^6ifies and confi quently, that is ^ direft tax on im^pvovement ; and it ta « tax 
fincethcwwerto lay and inftrcc it, is notin tb« goveromcnt ut the kiiigdomf In the m 

mentdlP^ parifti YSut peighbbur; with yon tax you j no^ 
(kch prime heart^burnioga and tyranny, arc found in cxcKca* - 
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an enormous difference, for when exchange is at 1 5, this ratio per cent, inftead of 5f 
becomes 1 1 , if the capital is remitted from Britain: but as that immenfe lol's (50 per cent^ 
on the exchange of France arifes from the political ftate of the*kingdom, the fame circum- 
ftances which cauf^ it would be eftimated at fo much hazard and danger. " But bring 
to account the operations of thTe National Affembly, relating to the non-inclofure of 
commons ; the land-tax, variable with improvements (an article fufEcient to ftifle the 
thoughts of fuch a thing) ; the export of corn at an end j the tranfport every where 
impeded ; and your gfanaries burnt and plundered at the pleafure of tlie populace, if 
they do not like the price ; and, above all, the prohibition of the export of al^materials of 
maiiufaftures, as wool, &c. and it is fufficiently clear, that America offers a vaflly more eli- 
gible field for the inveftment of capital in land than France docs; a proof that the racafurcs 
of the National Affembly have been ill-judged, ill-advifed, and unpolitical: I had furious 
thoughtsof fettling in that kiugdom,in order to farm there; but the two mcafures adopted, 
of a variable land-tax, ;ind a prohibition of the export of wool, damped my hopes, ardent 
as they were, that 1 might have breathed that fine climate, free from the extortions of 
5 •government, ftupid in this refpeft as that of England. It is however plain enough 
that America is the only country that affords an adequate profit, and in which a man 
who calculates with intelligence and precifion can think of invefting his capital. Kow 
different would this have been, had the National Affembly conduced therafelves on 
principles direfiily , contrary.; had they avoided all land-taxes * ; had they preferved the 
free corn-trade, a trade of import more than of export ; had they been filcnt upon in- 
clofures ; and done nothing in relation to raw materials, the profit of inveftments would 
have been higher in France than in America, or any country in the world, and immenfe 
capitals would have flowed into the kingdom from every part of Europe ; fcarcity and 
famine would not have been heard of, and the national wealth would have been equal to 
ajl the exigencies of the period. 


Chap. XXIl.— Vines. 

TOE number of notes I took, in moll of the provinces of the kingdom, relative to 
the culture of vineyards, was not inconfiderable ; but the difficulty of reducing the 
infinite variety of French meafurcs, of land and liquids, to a common Ihuidard, added to 
an unavoidable uncertainty in the information itfclf, renders this the niofl: perplexing 
inquiry that can be conceived. It was an object to afeertain the value given to the foil 
by this culture ; the amount of the annual produce ; and the degree of profit attending 
it; inquiries not undeferving the attention even of politicians, as the chief interefts of a 
country depend, in fome meafure, on fuch points being well underflood. Now there is 
fcarcely any produfl: fo variable as that of wine. Corn lands and meadow have their bad 

«■ 

* To have»avoit1ed land-taxes, very eafily have been made a moft popular tntafurc, in a kingdom 

fo divided into little properlies as Friince is. No tax is fo heavy upon a fmall proprietor ; and the aicono^ 
mjjics might have forefocn what has happened, that fuch little democriitic owners would not pay the^^tax ; 
but taxes on confiunption, la!,d as in England, and not in the infamous methods of the old governpieut of 
France, would have been paid by them in a light propvirtlon, without »k«o\ving it ; but the -dconami/esf to 
be confiftcnt with their old pernicious dodrines, took every fUp to make all except land Ux^s unpopu- • 
lar ; and the people were ignorant enough to be deceived into the opinion, that it was better to pay a taxidn 
the bread put into their children's mouth8~and, what is worfe, on the land which ought, but does not.prc|N - 
diice that bread, than to pay an excife on tobacco and fait j better to pay a lax which is diJmanded 
whether they have or have not the money to pay it, than a duty which, iningledwith the price of a luxury, 
j8 paid in the caficft mode, and at the moft convenient moment. In the writings of the ceconomifies^ yoii 
^.bear of a free corn-trade, aud free export of every thing, being the recompence for a land«.tax ; but .&• theie 
aftiens in power — they impofe the hurthenj and forget the recompenfe J 

and 
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and their good years, but they always yield fomething, and the average produce is rarely 
for removed from that of any particular year. < With vines the differeiKC is enormous ; 
this year they nothing; in another, perhaps calks are wanted to contain 
the exuberant produce of tite vintage ; now the price is extravagantly high ; and again 
fo low, as to menace with poverty all who are conceme'd in it. Under fuch variations, 
the ideas even of propirietors, who live by the culture, are not often correft, in relation to 
thetpediumof any circumftance: nor is it always eafy to bring individuals to regard ra- 
ther the average of a diftrift, than the particular one of their own fields. In many cafes, 
it is more fatpfadory to rely on particular experience, when it appears tolerably exa£t, 
than to demand ideas, fo often vague, of what is not immediately within the pradice of 
the man who fpeaks. Thefe difficulties have occurred fo often, and in fo many fhapes, 
that the reader can hardly imagine the labour which it repeatedly coft me to gain that 
approximation to accuracy, which I was fortunate enough fometimes to attain. But, 
after all the inquiries I have made, with attention and induftry, I <’.< not prefume to in- 
fert here an abftrad of my notes as intelligence that can be entirely relied on : lam fa- 
tisfied, that it is impoffible to procure fuch, without application, time, and exertions, 
which are not at the command of many travellers. Contenting rayfelf, therefore, with 
the probability of being free from grofs errors, and with the hope of giving fome infor- 
mation on the fubjed, not to be found in other books, I venture to fubmit the follow- 
ing extrad to the public eye, though it be a refult inadequate to the labour, variety, 
and expeded fuccefs of my inquiries. It is neceffary farther to premife, that the reader 
muft not contrail the circumitance of one place with thofe of another, under the idea 
that a confiderable difference is any proof of error in the account. The price of an ar- 
pent is fometimes out of proportion to the produce ; and the profit at other times un- 
accounted for by either this depends on demand, competition, the divifion of proper- 
ties, the higher or lower ratio of cxpcnce, and on various other circumftances, which, to 
explain fully in each article, would be to enlarge this fmgle chapter into a volume ; I 
touch on it here, merely to guard againll conclufions, which are to be made with cau- 
tion. The towns named in the following table, are the places where I procured intel- 
ligence. — None are inferted in which I did not make the inquiry, as I was at every place 
■mentioned in the margin. 

The rents of vines are named but at few places ; for they are very rarely in any other 
hands than thofe of the proprietor; even where rent is named, there is not one acre iu 
an hundred let. 

The price of the produft is every where that of the fame autumn as the vintage : 
thofe who can afford to keep their wine have much greater profits ; but as that is a ipe- 
cies of merchandize as much in the power of a dealer as a planter, it ought not to be 
the guide in fuch accounts as thole. 

^ IsLB OF Francs.— Rent of fome to 80 livres; in common 25 livres. 
Expencesin labour, exclulxve ' intage, 60 livres (2I. ice. pd. per Englilh acre.) Pro- 
duce* '6 'pieces, of 80 pints, li bottle. 

Meafure 80 perch, of 22 feet. Produce, 10 to 22 pieces. Rent to go 
livres. Labour, 60 livres, (2I. 1 3s. gd. per Englilh acre,) vintage excluded. 

Pr/Mttf-— Price in the town, 150 livres the piece, of 240 bottles, and retail 6 fo iq/l 
tbie pint, of i| 45 livres. Labour, 40 livres. vintage excluded (il. 13$. gd. 

per Englilh acre.) Arpent of 40,000 feet. 

5 ^. Meafure 1 00 perch, of io feet. Produce, 7 piecesj and in a goo^ year 

«a. Ileat, 3$ livres. Labour, 40 livres. (iL 13s. lod. per Enpilb acre.) 

VOl) IV. 3^1. SOLOONE, 
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Soi.oGNE.--?V/S«.— Rent in common, 35 to 50 livres, of the beft 60 Urns iht ic- 
tfrcc. Produce, ten to twelve pieces, and to twenty-two.—— Account here. 


Rent, ♦ - 

Tallies, about 

Vingtienne, 

I,abour, 

Props,. 

Vintage, 


60 livres 
12 ' 


5 
40 

6 
33 


lof. 


156 10 


Produce, 1 1 pieces, at io liv. 220 liv* 
Expences, « - 156 

mm- mrnm 

Profit, « - 64 


Price, 220 liv. (9I. 6s. 46. per Englilh 
acre). 


They renew fome of the vines every year, by laying down ihoots, called generally 
prev'msi but here faujesy five hundred per annum, at ^of. the hundred. They ma- 
nure to the amount of thirteen fmall cart loads, not reckoned in the above account* 
Twenty people necefiary for gathering an arpent, at i^aday, and food. Vines 
are fometimes much damaged by frolls in the fpring. 

BzKKY.—Vatan . — No props; give four hoeings. Faufe i llvre ir/ the hundred. 
Rarely let. Produce, threcpiecesper leteree, fome fix or eight; price now 24 livres. Rent, 
60 livres. Produce, i 63 livres ( 61 . 13s. lod. perEnglilh acre.) To plant afetrree, 
for fetting only, 45 livres to 48 livres ; for two years produces nothing; the third a 
little. All agree it is the moft profitable hufbandry, if one be not obliged to fell in the 
vintage, for want of capital to keep the wine. 

Chateaurouic. — Very few let. Earth them four times. Produce, 3 poingons, or 
pieces, a feteree. Rent, 60 livres. 

Argentm . — Produce five or fix pieces the feteree, each piece 160 bottles. Planted 
about two feet fix inches fquare. U e props of quartered oak. 

Quecy. — A journal onc-fourth of a feteree, o.^\yi(Pauilon.') In a good 
year produce two muids, of two hundred and forty-two pints of two bottles, but not 
general. Price, 3 to the pint. Labour, 1 5 livres, vintage excluded. 

Pont de Rodez . — ^The plants at four feet fquare ; very old and large. Every where 
quite clean, and in fine order, worked four times. Price, 6 livres for ninety.fix Paris 
pints. Cartona about half an acre. 

Pellecoy, — ^Pafs vineyards, of which there are many fo deep, that it is drange, how 
men can dand at their work. One-tbird of the country under vines, which are plant- 
ed on abfolute rocks, but calcareous. 

Nineteen-twentieths under vines ; in regular rows, at four feet ; many 
more than two hundred years old. The true vin de Cahors. which has a great reputa- 
tion, is the produ£l of a range of rocky vineyards, thit are upon hills hanging to the 
fouth, and is called grave wine, becaufe of the don'^y foil. Much fubjedt to dorms of 
hail. Meafure the feteree, not quite an arpent. ProcAuce, four barriques, each two 
hundred and ten common bottles. Price, 50 livres ; fometimes at 20 or 30 livres ; 
and if two or three plentiful years together, the price t)f the wine does not exceed the 
calk; lad year 1 2 livres ; 50 livres the bnrrique, is 3 livres the dozen. Price,. 800 
livres, the meafure (331. 18s. id. per 1 nglifliacre) ; fome at 150 livres ( 61 . 6 s. lod.); 
alfoat 3( 0 livres (• 2I. 13s. 8d.). Labour, exclufiveof vintage, 30 livre8(il. ^s. 4d.) 
Their wines all bear the fea well. 'I’he inhabitants and proprietors have little to do in 
the wine trade ; dealers buy up for the merchants at Bourdeaux, who mix thdfe wines 
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with their own thin bodied ones, and fell them for claret to the Englifli, Butch, &c. 
They make much brandy ; five barriques make one of brandy. I dra ik this wine of 
three and ten years old ; the lattei*' 3^5/'. the boitle, and both excellent. I imported a 
barriquc, three years old, at 100 livres prime, qofls and charges ; and it coft me into my 
cellar in Suffolk 15I. more, in freight, duty, carriage, and charges of all forts. Monf. 
Andoury, aubergide at the Trois Rcisf with whom I fettled a correfpondence, might 
fend me good wine } but not putting it into a double barrel, which he promifed, it 
came to me much too weak ; for the vin dc Cahors is full bodied as port, but much 
better. A barrique 1 had alfo of another fort of wine, from the Chev. de Cheyron, 
near Leybome; and, for w ant of being cafed, it turned out fuch poor (luff, that it k 
hardly good enough for vinegar. Without double cafing (and with 'it, for what 1 
know) wines, on a private account, are tapped and filled up with water. 

Fcnf iliac.— See them, for the firft time in going Ibuth, ploughing between the rows 
of vines, at five feet and five and a half feet afunder. , 

JVoe.— Ox-hoeing the vines on a plain ; each ox walks on an iftterval, with a row 
between them ; and yoked with a Hiding yoke, to vary the diftaf.ce from ox to ox.' 
Many young plantations of vines. 

Rousillon. — Pia. — Vineyards not reckoned profitable, on land that will do well 
for other produfls ; a minatre (twelve hundred Cannes, about forty thoufand feet), 
from five to ten charges, each one hundred and twenty-eight bottles, or pints of Pa- 
lis. Good wine, of laft vintage, 6 livres to 10 livres the charge j but old at 73 
livres. 

SeJean.-^The charge contains fixty pots, and weighs three hundred and fixty 
pounds ; five charges the muid, and the muid four tonneaux of Bourdeaux ; price 10 
livres, or 12 livres the charge ; freight from Cette to Dunkirk, 50 livres ic/. the ton, 
and tqf. gratification ; duty on export 7 livres. 

Vineyards planted by Abbe Rozier, four feet four inches by three feet 
ten inches, but not regular ; fet in a deep foffe, and covered with Hints only. 

Meze.-—Hew vineyards planted in all parts. A fetcree, in a common year, gives 
two muids, or four tonneaux ; five hundred and feventy-fix pots to the muid, or feven 
hundred and fixty-eight bottles, each a Paris pint. Four tonneaux of wine give one 
quintal of brandy, which fells, atprefent, at 122 livres is/, the quintal. Produce in 
money 96 livres ( 81 . per EngliHi acre), labour exclufive ; vintage 15 livres (il. 6s. per 
Englifli acre). Examined a vineyard, planted one thoufand two hundred and fifty 
plants per fetferee j they were four feet nine inches one way, by four feet fix inches 
the other; each plant therefore occupied 2I^t^;5: f^et fquare : rejeding the fradion, 
there would be two thoufand and fevemy- three in an Englifli acre ; thus the feterce 
is fomething better than half an acre. They are worked twice a year by hand ; the 
expence 1 5 livres the fctcree : ' ae cuttings pay the expence of taking. Taille 31^ 
and making the wine xq/I the mwid ; common price of the wine 24 livres the ton- 
neaux. . ■ , , , 

Produce if muid per feteree, at. 50 livres fix hundred and forty bottles, 
or s/. the bottle. Within two leagues, Frontignan, fo famous for its mufeat wines, a 
fet&'ee of land has there yielded 300 livres, and half as much in a common year. 
Montbafin is alfo noted for its mufeats, which fells as dear as thofe of Frontignan : 
three barriques make one muid, or fix hundred and forty bottles : price in a common 
year, embarked at Cette, 300 livres : the red wine of Montbafin, 100 livres the three 
barriques. * * 

To Wmt^everal thoufand acres of vines on a level plain. 

3 L 2 


Nimes.-^ 
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Nines.— •'Eqr feveral leagues around, the vineyards yield from one muid to, fix per 
fauidee} three,ion an average ; and the mean price Colivres: meafure, one thouland 
feven hundred and fifteen Cannes in a faumee, or fixty>one thoufand feven hundred 
and forty feet. ' , t 

P/ai/i/»re.—An arpent of wheat, one year with another, yields more than an arpentof 
vines ; but an arpcnt of vines fell for near double one of arable. 

Jur/j to Fieuran. — Many vines. Price, 1500 livres (21I. 17s. 6d. per Englifh 
acre). 

Ditto on the ftoney hills. Meafure a fack, that land fown with a fack 
of Ohe hundred and forty five pound wheat. Price 400 livres (17I. 10s. per Englifh 
acre). 

Fa Morie. — Landron. — Vines on the hills. Meafure the journal, and further ditto 
in the rich vale on the Garonne : props of willow. Price, i coo livres (50I. per Eng- 
lilh acre). , 

Yellow ,wine famous. Meafure, arpenf. Produce, five or fix barriques. 

,, Price, loGO livres the arpcnt (50!. per Englilh acre). Produce, ,;joo livres (15I. per 
Englifli atre). 

Marfuc . — Sell at or bf. the pas of two feet fix inches ; ninety pas the auln ; and 
price IOC livres. hour rows of vines, or four auhis, make the breadth, and ninety pas 
long ; are drefl'cd four times a year, for 3 livres : forty-five rows a journal j but fell 
the fpace planted at one price, and the interval at another. The vines 20 livres to 22 
livres the auln ; the fpaces between at 3 livres. Ninety by 2}, or one hundred and 
eighty feet multiplied by 21, for the breadth four hundred and fifty, and by forty-five, 
thenunCocr of rows, gives twenty thouland two hundred and fifty fquare feet for a 
journal; forty-five rows, at 22 livres. arc 990 livres ; but forty-five by three, the price 
of the interval, 135 livres, average 562 livres, on the fuppofition of half vine, half in- 
tervals. Hills that hang to the Garonne, on the N. fide, an inunenfe range of 
vines. 

C^rcj.— In a journal, the half only planted as above, will give, in a good year, 
four tonneaux, average li. Two years ago, 35 livres the tonneaux ; this year, 60 
livres to 70 livres: at 40 livres it is 90 livres per journal. Calks from the N. of Eu- 
rope, much infciior to French ones, bccaufe the Haves are larger and thicker j price 
of them, 240 livres the dozen. Journal of Bourdeaux, to arpc*nt de France,, as 06218 
to I. 

Bourdeaux to Ctibfac. — 'J'his country, part falus and part high : produce, five to fix 
barriques on the latter, and to three tonneaux on the other: 1200 livres (61 1. 8s. 
6d. per Englifli acre) a common price } but fbine journals rife to 3C00 livres ( 1 53I. i is. 
3d. per Englifli acre’ll and even to 40CO livres (ipil. 19s. 3d.). 

To Produce wine five to fix barriques the'journal ; make much brandy ; 

five or fix for one; two hundred and twenty bottles are fold at lao livres j their white 
wine for export is now at 1 50 livres the tonneaux. I'hc fqgs and rains this year, when the 
vines were in bloflbm, damaged them fo much that the crop will be very poor ; which 
they are not forry for, fmee another great vintage or two would have ruined them, by 
the low price which is the confequence. They l^ve a fabric of tartar. 

Angoumois.— To. Petignac. — /Jow/e/.— The journal of two hundred laft each, twelve 
feet fquare, gives tonneaux ; on good land, four to fix barrit^ues the journal of two 
hundred carreaux of twelve feet fq.uare, twenty-eight thoufand eight hundred feet ; an 
. arpent if ; on worfe land if to three. A journal of wine not eqqal to the value of 
one of wheat: make much very fine brandy* 

To 
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To A 7 t^Dulme.—'A journal, vinEsand arable land, of an cquarprice , 200 livros com- 
mon (lol. per Englifh acre); produce 40’livrts (2I. per Englilh acre). An immenfe 
range of vines : produce, three to four barriques j conimon price, 10 livros : make a 
great deal of good' brandy, which fells now Oit 150 livres the barriqlie, but has been at 
Oolivres; belt vineyard 300 livres to 400 livres. 

VerfcuU.—VYicQ 10 livres to 15 livres the barrique ; proportion of brandy varies from 
four to nine of wine for one ; in general fix for one. 

Ccnulcc.- Give two, throe, and four barriques per journal. 

. — Cbatcauniull to Lcs Omrr.-— Poor hills, with vines, fell equally t*ith their 
bell Vede lands. Meafure the boilfok'c. 

doDRAiNH. — '/own.— Produce, five to thirty pieces per arpent ; average ten; and 
mean price, 15 livres ( 150 livres is 4I. os. 3d. per Englifh acre) : ineafureone hundred 
chaine of twenty- five fee t, 62,500 feet. 

Ajiiboifc . — An arpent eight pieces, at 4 livres, 192 livres 2s. per Englifh acre) : 
meadows a better eflate and fell higher 1 the vines are 1500 livics (43I. 15s. per Eng- 
lifli acre). ^ * 

Blois to Chanihord. — Almofl; all the conn try vines, and many now plantations, on a 
blowing fand ; two thoufand acres under the eye at once. Arpent 1 600 toifes : pro - 
duce twelve poin9ons, and, in good years, to thirty fix, each two hundred and forty 
bottles ; inoflly made into brandy : in one village, lad winter, they made three thou- 
fand poin9ons : in fome years three of wine make one ; an arpent requires feven thou- 
fand two hundred props, which laft about eight years ; the price 18 livres to 20 livres 
the thoufand. 

Chambord , — Same meafure ; average produce twelve pieces. 

To Pf/mVrr.— Produce, twelve pieces on good land, at 36 livres now ; hut average 
ten, at 24 livres, or 240 livres ( 81 . is. per Englifh acre). Meafure, one hundred perch 
at twenty-two feet; price looo livres (35I. per Englifli acre). 

PrfmVr^.— -Price of an arpent 700 livres (24I. 1 os. per Englifli acre) : produce, four 
to twenty pieces ; average ten : price now 50 livres ; but average 24 livres, or 240 
livres (8l. 8s. per Englifh acre;: labour, cxcliifive of vintage, 30 livres. 

Isle of Franoe . — La Cha[nilc la Rcine. — Prodiice, ten pieces, at 20 livres, 200 
livres (7I. per Englifli acre) : labour, cxcliifive of vintage, 30 livres : meafure, one 
hundred perches, twenty-two feet : price 6co livres (21I. per Englifh acre). 

Liancourt,— arpent 300 iivrcs ; a good 600 livres (450 livres is 15I. 13s. 3d. 
per Englifh acre) : the meafure one hundred perches, at twenty-two feet.. Produce, 
three muids, at 60 livres, 180 livres ( 61 . 6s. per Englifli acre) the inuid, of three hun- 
dred and fixty Paris bottles ; yet bad, and not drank by gentlemen. Props lafl five or 
fix years, 10 livi'es the thoufand ; to keep an arpent in order, two thoufand every yean 

Bretagne. — Atevergmi. —A fcattering of them from Guerandc hither, and no 
where elfe N. except a few 0.1 the coaft at Piriac and St. Gildas. Meafure the journal 
of 1280 toifes. Price, 8oo.’-/- (29I. 3s. lod. per Englifh acre). Produce, 6 to 8'bar- 
riques, each 240 pints of Paris. Common price 1 5 liv. to 20 liv. This for a good 
year. They reckon that if they have no crop they lofe 6o liv. per journal. 

Nantes to Produce,, fix barriques, now 25 liv. All pi'omifcuous and no 

joops. 

Boifelce, the fifth of an arpent de Paris; fells, per arpent, at 750 liv. 
Produce in a common year, if barrique, or yf per arpent: and common price 22 
liv. 165 liv. (8L 8s. lod. per Englifh acre) fometimes let, at'thre^fourths and one- 
half produce, to metayers. Labour, 6. Uv. the boifel^e, and 6 liv. tjnie vintage j in all, 
. 4 6oliv. 
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6 o iiv. ll'.e arpotit. Grc. t region of vine along the river j they extend not far from it : 
diJDg very litilc ; rtia iy not once in fifteen years. 

Var^tks. Js'caJows fell at double the price of vineyards, yet (hefe Coo llv. 

(30I. 14s. 3(1. per Etfglifii acre). 

Anjoxi.— .SV. Georj^c. — Boifelce,‘J of an arpent, or 10,000 feet. Anarpenf, 40,000 
feet, of the word vines fells at 200 liv.; belt 500 liv. (350 liv. is 14I. 9s. yd. per Eng- 
lilhacrc). Produce, 1 1 to 5 barriques. 

— On the Loire, vineyards arc various ; feme produce very little of the belt 
V iiic ; aiid others, by manuring, much of an inferior quality. Pour barriques of good 
wine, on an arpent of 100 cords of 25 feet, or t' 2,500, is a common produce, but not 
a m'-Jium. The price, in a plentiful year, 55 liv. j and in one of fcarciiy, 50 liv. the 
barriqu? : lliis year it is 25 liv. but the wine bad, the grapes not being ripe. Four 
barriques, at 40 liv. make 160 liv. Expenccs — labour in digging, 24 liv. ; vintage, 
3 liv. the barrique, or t2 liv. the arpent ; cafles, at 5 liv. 20 liv. ; tythe befides 

ta.xes. The aflertion g(ineral, that vines are the vvorll of all etiates. Why? Becaufe, 
for one year in five or fix, they yield nothing ; and fometimes little for two or three 
years together. But ad.nitic(i, at the fame time, that if a man has money to enable 
him to keep his wine, two good years pay more than the fee fimplc. An arpent of the 
bell vines on the Loire fells from 3000 to 4000 liv. Now, to gain from hence fomc 
fads by combination, call this 3 500 liv. and that it pays only 5 per cent. — ^it is 1 75 liv. ; 
labour 36 iiv. j calks 2 5 liv. ; and here is 236 liv. without a penny for the king, or any 
/r^/ to the proprietor : at 5 barriques, this makes 47 liv. each ; a fure proof, either 
that the produce muft be more than 5 barriques, — or that the price mult be more than 
47 liv.; probably 9, at 40 liv. (360 liv. is 9I. 14';. 4d. per Engliflt acre) for a mean 
arpent, at 1750 liv. 047!. 5s. 3d. per Englifii acre), 

Durciel. — Vinos fells higher than arable, and meadow higher than vines. 

La Roche Guyon. — Vines the word ellate in the hands of poor proprietors only. — Ac* 
count of an arpent of Paris. Price 1200 liv. (6 il. bs. 4d. per Englilh acre.) 

ii''- liv. 

Rent ; the intereft of the price, at 4 per cent, 

1 68 liv- (jl 9» Englilh acre) 


4c 

36 Profit, * “ • 73 

5 The mu id 240 pints de Paris. 



An extraordinary good year is to muids ; a middling one fix ;,,and a bad one three. 
As to no produce at all, or fo little as one, no fuch thingris known, not even in forty 
years. But query, hail ? 

In 1785, the crop was 12 muids, at 27 Iiv< 324 Iiv. 

1786, 5 70 350 

17^7* 3 90 *70 

1788, 4{ 75 337 

The labour confifts in carrying of dung, pruning, trimming, four diggings, ftaking, 
tying, budding, &c. 

How thishulbandry canbe efteemed unprofitable, as it is generally in France, furpafles 
.my comprehenfion ; in the hands of a man without a liifficient capital, it certainly is 
fo ; but thus alfo is that of wheat and barley. 

8 


Manim*, 
Six c.iflis, 
Props, 

Taille, 


4^ Produce, ff muids, at 50 liv. - - ^00 

I 60 (15I. 78. id. Uuglifli acre.) 

I 8 Expcnccs, ....... 22 J 
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Neuf AfowZ/Vr.— In one of the richeft diRrids in France, vines og the flopes Tell at 
aoo liv. to 2500 liv. (22 o liv: is 78I. 13s. 3d. per Engliib acre) the arpcnt of \''o 
perches of 22 feet; where the rich vales let at 40 liv. to 60 liv. ;pnd land of 4- iiv. 
fells not higher than 1500 liv. or 1600 liv. * , 

Champagne. - Epcrnay^ fsftf. — Two thirds of all the country around, about Av, 
Cun\iere, Picry, Diiy, Hautvilliers, &c. &c. under vines ; and here all the famous 
Champagne wines are made. Ihe country producing the fine white w'ine is all con- 
tained in the fpace of five leagues: and three or four more ii'.clude Avife, Aiinge, Lu- 
menf c, Crammont, &c. where they make the white wine, with white grapes only. At 
Ay, Piery, and F.pernay, the white wine is all made with bl.ick grape:* La Montagne 
de Rheims, Bouzc, Verfee, Verznee, 'I’eafe, /'iry, and Cumiere, for tin- b.n ronga dcia 
Marne. At .-Ary the firft quality of the white alfo made. With the black grape they 
m;.kc either red or white wine, but with the white only while wine. 

The price of land is very high ; at Piery i,oco liv.; at Ay 3:;. o liv. to Go o liv. ; at 
Hautvilliers ,00 : liv. The worft in the country fells at oco liV. (3=00 liv. is 105!. 9s. 
per Englifli acre; 6coo liv. is at 1 . i8s.d 

The produce, as may be fuppofed, varies much ; at Ay, two to fix pieces, and four 
the average ; At Reuil and Vanfeud, to twenty pieces ; at Hautvilliers, a convent of 
Benediclines, near 1 pernay, eighty arpents that yield two to four; and the price variea 
equally : at Ay, the average is two, at 2 o liv. ; one at i co liv.; and one at r.o liv. 
By another account, aoo liv. to 8 o liv. tlte queue, of two pieces ; average 400 liv, the 
queue. At Rouil and Vantcuil it is 6 liv. to 10.. liv. The vins i of Viliiers 700 liv. 
to 9-0 liv. the queue. Red wine is i > liv. to 300 liv. — AccuX'nt of a confiderakl; 
vineyard, an average one, given me at J-.pernay : 


/V an /irj>€ftt, 

Intcrofl of purchafe, 3000 liv. — 

Labour. — - 

Renewal (^ravins') ditto, — - 

Tying, — _ 

Props, — — ■— 

Manure, i part dung to 14 earth. 

Vintage, 12 liv. a piece, — - 


150 Hv. 

55 

24 

8 

3 => 

20 

4J 


Calks, — — 

'J'axes taille, vingtieine, and capitation. 

Aides, 1 5 the queue, — — 

Cellar,vaults, prels, rcfcrvoirs,tubs &c.and buildingto hold them, 
8coo liv. lor 20 arpents, or 400 liv. per arpent, the interefl, 20 



Produ(i> — Two pieces, a' 200 liv. 
t)ne ditto, — 

One ditto, — 


409 

400 

J50 

SO 


Expences, 

Profit, 


600 

409 

i^i 


rerEn^JiJh A. 


i l 

3 




\ 

X 

0 


7 

0 


6 


0 

‘ / 

(_: 



0 

) 

*3 


0 

7 

lO-I 

1 

6 

3 

0 

»7 

6 


*7 

1 7 

I o|- 

7 

10 

0 

0 

11 

3 

2 

3 

9 

26 

5 

0 

V 

*7 

»o| 

8 

7 
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Whictg with the^ntereft charged, makes 10 per cent, on 3000 liv. land, and 400 liv. 
buildings *, the general computation, and which feems admitted in the country. Sixty 
women are uecefiary to gather the grapes for four pieces, by reafon of the attention, , 
paid in the choice of the bunches j a c^umflance to' which much of the fine flavour of 
the wine is owing, as Well as to fmgularity of foil and climate ; the former of Which is 
all ftrongly calcareous, even to being white with the chalk in it. A fine lengthened 
Hope of a dialk hill, hanging to the fouth, between Dify and Ay, which I exandned, is 
entirely covered with vines, from top to bottom, and is the moft celebrated in the pro- 
vince« It is indeed rather a marl than a chalk ; in fomc places white, in others much 
browner, and may properly be called a calcareous loam on a chalk bottom. This marl 
is in 'forae places very deep, and in others fliallow. I was fliewn pieces worth 
60C0 liv. the arpent, and others worth 3000 liv. but the difference of foil vi'as not per- 
ceptible *, nor do I credit that this difference depends on foil : none of it approaching 
to pure chalk. It is ifupoflible to difeover, in the prefent flate of knowledge and in- 
formation, on what depends the extraordinary quality of the wine. The people here 
affert, that in a piece of npt more than three arpents, in which the foil is, to all appear- 
ance, abfolutely fimilar, the middle arpent only lhall yield the bell wine, and the other 
two that of an inferior quality : in all fuch cafes, where there is fomething not eafiiy ac- 
counted for, the popular love of the marvellous always adds exaggeration, which is 
probably the cafe Jiere. Attention in gathering and picking the grapes, and freeing 
every bunch from each grape that is the Icaft unfound, muff tend greatly to infure wine 
of the firft quality, when the dift'erence of foil is not ftriking. 

The vines are planted protnifcuoully, three or four feet, or two and a half from 
each other : are now about eighteen inches or two feet higJi, and are tied to the props 
with fmall ftraw bands. Many plantations are far from being clean, fomc full of 
weeds } but a great number of hands fpread all over the liili, farcling with their crook- 
ed hoe. 

As to the culture, in the middle of January, they give the cutting taiUe : in March 
dig the ground : in April and May they plant the provins : in June tie and hoe the 
feps : in Auguft hoe again : in Oftober, or in good years in September, the vintage. 

To plant an arpent of vines, cofts in all 50 louis d’or : there are eight thoufand 
plants on an acre ; and twenty-four thoufand feps and the props coft 500 livres : to 
keep up the llock of props 30 livres a years. It is three years before they bear any 
thing, and fix before the wine is good. None arc planted now, on the contrary, they 
grub up. 

Very few perfons have more than twenty or thirty arpents, except the Maiiquis de 
Sillery, near Rheims, who has two hundred and fifty arpents. At Fiery there are 
.twenty arpents now to be fold ; a new houfe, a good cellar, i^^azine, a good prefs, 
and every thing complete, for 60,000 livres : the vines a little, but not much, negledled. 
For this fum 1 could buy a noble farm in the Fourbonnois, and make more in feven 
years than by vines in twenty. t 

Thofe who have not a prefs of their own, are fiibjcdl to hazards, which muft necef- 
farily turn the fcale very contrary to the interefis of the fmall proprietor. They pay 
3 livres for the two firft pieces, and x t;/. for all the reft : but, as they muft watt the 
owner’s convenience, their wine fontetimes is fo damaged, that what would have been 
whi e becomes red. Steeping before preffmg makes red wine. 

As to preffing, to do it very quickly and powerfully, is muchHhe better way f sptd 
lummg the wheel of the prefs by fix, feven, or eight men, rather than by a 


In 
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In regard to the aides, or tax, on the transfer of wine, the proprietor who fells a 
piece worth aoo liv. pays — — — loliv.* 

Ten fols per livre, — . — . j; 

Augmentation ; gauge., conftage, &c. — 5 / 

Oftroi de la Ville and du Roi, * s •*—> 5 



The merchant, when he fells it, pays the fame ; and every perfon through whofe hands 
it pafles. The duty at the port, on exportation, is about 15 livres each piece. The 
cabareteer and aubergiftc pays 30 or 40 livres more retail duty. The Wine trade with 
England ufed to be direftly from Epernay ; but now the wine is font to Calais, Bo- 
logne, Montreuil, and Guernfey, in order to be pafled into England, they fuppofe here 
by fmuggling. This may explain our Champagne not being fo good as formerly- 
Should the good genius of the plouoh ever permit me to be an importer of Cham- 
pagne, I would defire Monf. Quatrefoux Paretclaine, merchant at Epernay, to fend me 
fome of what I drank in his fine cellars. But what a pretty fuppofition, that a farmer, 
in England, fhould prefume to drink Champagne, even in idea ! The world mult be 
turned topfy-turvy before a bottle of it can ever be on my table. Go to the monopo- 
lizers and exporters of woollens — go to — and to — - and every where — ■ except 
to a friend of the plough ! 

The ecclefiaftical tithe is a heavy burthen. At Hautvillicrs the eleventh Is taken for 
a dixme j at Piery the twentieth, or in money 4 livres ; at Ay, 4 .%/, ; and at Eper- 
nay ^of . ; at Dify Vt » hut with all this weight of tax, nothing is known or ever heard 
of like the enormities pradtifed in England, of taking the actual tenth. 

The idea of the poverty attending the vines is here as ftrong as in any other part of 
France : the little and poor proprietors are all in mifery. The fa£t is obvious, that a 
hazardous and uncertain culture is ridiculous for a man with a weak capital. How 
could a Kentifh labourer be a hop-planter ? But no diferimination is found commonly 
in France — the affertion is general, that the vine provinces arc the pooreft ; but an af- 
fertion without explanation is utterly ridiculous. To render vines profitable, it is a 
common obfervation here, that a man ought to have one-third of his property in rents, 
one-third in farm, and one third in vines. 

It is eafy to conceive, that the nioft; fuccefsful cultivators are thofe who have tlie 
largeft capitals. It is thus that we hear of the exertions of merchants ; men who not 
only have many arpents of their own vines, but buy the wine of all their little neigh- 
bours. Monf. Lafnier, at Ay, has from fifty to fixty thoufand bottles of wine always in 
his cellar ; and M. Dorfd from thirty to forty thoufand. 

Rheims . — Average pridlof ?n arpent 2400 livres (84I. per Englifh acre.) 


Account* 


Intereft, — 

Culture by contraft. 


Carry forward. 


lisr. 

'ISO 

Produce, 3 pieces. 

40 

at 4x0 livres, 

or 

96 

(t4l. i4s.perEng- 

12 

lilh acre.) 

268 

Carry forward, 


>iy. 


3 M 


Brought 
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Brought f<irurard, — — • 

Extra hodngy — — 

Tkxes, — t — — — 

Cafks, — «*— 

Vintage, at 2cy; a ^y, — 

Prefis, four men, at 20^ and 2cy. food, — 

Intereft of buildings, cellar, magazine, prefs, and utenfils, 30 
The cellar>man, 200 livres for 20 arpents, per arpent, 10 


liv. 

268 

6 

8 

18 

18 

8 


366 

Labour, 64 livres, (2I. 4s. yd. per Englifli acre) : intereft 
, of which for firft year, — — • 18 

384 

Droit d’aides, per cent, on value, three pieces grofs, 
befides conftage, &c. See, — .-^40 


Kv». 

Brought forward, 420 


Lofs, 


4 


424 


424 


But inftead of lofs, every one I talked with, and the gentleman himfelf who gave me 
this account, Monf. Cadot L’Aine, who has a confiderable vineyard, alTured me, that 
they pay, on an average of ten years, 74 per cent, on the capital j this will make a dif- 
ference of 75 livres, which, with the 24 livres lofs in this account, is 99 livres, which, 
mult bej)artly dedufted from thefe cxpences, and partly added to the produce. On 
an average, the manuring is 1 fufpetSl eflimated too high. The vines this year promifo 
to yield not a piece per arpent ; not by reafon of frolls laft winter, but of the cold 
being lb late as lall week (in July). 

The little proprietors here alfo are generally vei7 poor, and many are ruined by not 
being able to wait for a price. I'he wine trade at Rheims amounts to four or five mil- 
lions per annum ( 1 7 5,000!. to 2 1 8,700!.) 

Sillcry. — ^'J'lic Marquis has a hundred and fixty arpents under vines, and not two 
hundred and fifty, as I had been informed ; he has cellar room for two hundred pieces j 
this was mentioned as an extraordinaiy circumftance, but it Ihcws that ne is very defi- 
cient in a power of keeping his wines : a hundred and fixty arpents, at three each, are 
jour hundred and eighty pieces ; fo that his cellar, inftead of containing the crop of 
three years, will not hold half the crop of one year. It is evidently a bulinefe that ought 
to have a large capital, and even an apparently fuperfluous oiHl or all the profit goes io ' 
the merchant. 

Loraine.— -Price 175 livres (25I. 10s. id. per Englifli acre). Meafurc, 
80 perches, at 1 1 1 feet. * 

Verdun.- Meafure, 480 verges, of 8 feet 2 inches, equal 66 perches of l^aris : high- 
eft fell to 2400 livres ; not uncommon 1100 livres (84I. per Englifli acre). 

Metz, — M|afu.re, journal, equal to 69! perches of Paris. Price 1200 livres 

(89I. 14s. per Englilh acre). 


jiaount. 
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AcCOUTtt, 

Culture, C livres per monee, 8 monees in the journal, 
Props, 20 f. the monee, — 

Two loads of dung, at 3 livrcs, — . “ 

licpairs 6f calks, — 

Taxes, taille, and capitation, — — 

Ditto vinglicinc, — — 

Prcffing, onc-thirticth of the crop, ■— 

Vintage, — — 


i:». 

48 

8 

6 

6 

13 

4 

0 

lb 


liV. 

Produce, 4ohctte»; 
each 44 pints of 
Pitris, at 6 1 liv. 260 
(|K8l. 9s. 6d. per 
•^%nglifh acre. 
Expences, no 

j Profit, 150 


Labour, 64 Hvres (sl.^cs. 7d. per Englifli acre). ( 

But intercll of 1 200 livres is 60 Hvres, and the tithe here is from the twentieth to the 
tliirtieth to be dcdudled. The general aflerlion, which feemed to admit no doubt, was 

that ihe profit is 7 per cent. ^ . r r , 

Po/U me Moi/^ln.—Mc-Akn-c a journal, 10 hommccs, or 250 verges of lo feet, the 

foot of I o inches. 


Account. 


Labour, — — 

Manuring, 64 livres, but once in eight years, 

Vinuge twcnty.five perfons for 13 journals, at 12/. fed. 
Profs, — 

Calks, — . — ““ “ 

'I’axcs, no droit d’aides, — 

Aiylent, 800 livres, (661. 2S. id. p*erEngli(h acre),' 
Buildings, 60 

860 


litf. 

30 

8 

3 

2 

16 

3 

4 


45 


Hr. 

Produce, 400 hotes 
on 13 arpents, 

30 per journal, 'iS© 
(14I. ns. 3d. per 
Englifli acre). 
Expences, 121 

Profit, 5a 


Intereft of ditto, — “ J 

Droit do gabclle, and gauge, ly'. per hotte, 10 

121 

Labour, 33 Hvres, (2I. 9s. tod. per Englifli acre.) — j 
But feme little error here, for the common calculation is, tiutthey pay 10 per cent. 

Vines are planted more and more, the culture augmenting every day } they plant 
the land proper for wHlit as readily as any other. „ 

J^muy -Meafiire, 19,360 feet. Price of the bell, 1000 hvres; the worfl, 500 
Hvres (at 750 livres, 64. 12s. 6d. per Englifli acre). They have what they call the 
•rrofs race aiid the pail race of vines; the firfl: gives much in quantity, but of a bad 
Vaiity : *4hc latter wine of a good quality, but in quantity fniall. 

^ The medium produce is twenty meafures per journal, of eighteen pots of two pints 
of Paris, of the grofs race, and ten of the petite. The mean price of the firfl; 5 Hvres j 
of the iatter 10 Hvres (at 100 livres it is 81. 1 5s. per Englifli acre). 

Laneville.—'Vhc journal 1 5/120 feet. Produce, 40 meafures of the grofs race, of 
all forts; average,' twelve meafures, 6 Hvres i^f. Price per journal, 550 livres 
f c6I. 1 7s. 6d. per Englifli acre). Produce 80 livres (81. 1 as. per EngUlh acre). 

^ 3 M a Alsace.’ 
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Alsacb.— fri7/«j/r«w*--Meafure, loo verges, at 2 X feet. Price, 900 livres (31I. 
j os. per Englifli acre). . . 

5 /r^wrg.-iMeafure, 24,000 feet. Price, 800 livres (55I. 7s. 9d. per Englilh acre).. 
Produce, thirty meafures, of twenty-four pints of Paris. Good price, 6 livres the 
raeafure; middling, 4 livres low,* 3 livres (at 150 livres produce, it is lol. 7s. 
4d. per Englilh acre). 

Produce, forty meafures. Price, 6 livres the meafure, 240 livres (16L 
12S. 6 d. per Englifli acre). 

Jjenheim . — Some fo high as 3000 livres, but few that yield a hundred meafures, at 
6 livres, but by no means common. 

Franche Compte'. — ’Meafure, an oeuvre. Produce, a muid, at 40 livres 
to 60 livres. 

o».>~-Meafure, a journal, of dght oeuvres ; the oeuvre 45 perches, of 9I feet. 
Price, 40 livres to 400 livres the oeuvre. Produce, a quarter of a muid to one muid, 
or right per journal.* The grape, called the gammS, yields the mofl wine, but of the 
worlt quality. Common price, 60 livres the muid. A ccount of a journal, 32,400 
feet. 


L!v. 

Interefl: of 2400 livres ( 1 2 jl. 6s. Englilh acre). 


at 5 per cent. - • 120 

Culture, 5 livres the oeuvre, - •> 40 

Plops, I livre ditto, ... 8 

Vintage, 5 livres ditto, . - 40 

Tonneauz, 12 livres the muid new; but re- 
paration a trifle, - . . o 

tTaille, capitarion, and vingtieme • 3 4/i 

No droit d’aide. 

Never dung, thinking it fpoils the wine. 

FauATe, renovation 3 livres per 1 00, - 3 


Tythe, none in common ; but, where found, 
only from one-twelfth to one-twentieth. 


Liv- 

Produce, 4 muids, at 
60 livres (12I. 6s. 
per Englilh acre), 240 
Expences, > 214 

Profit . 26 


214 


Labour, 83 livres (4I. 4$. per Englilh acre). | 


The common idea is, that the produce of an oeuvre is 
And the expence .... 

30 livres. 
12 

« 

18 

Or profit per journal . • 

Interefl: - . • • > 

144 

120 

Remains net - ... 

■» 

24 


They are alfo generally fuppofed to yield but five per cent, profit on camtal, and fome* 
times not fo much. 


The 
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The vines here are in double rows, at about two feet, and the preps placed in an 
inclining polition, fo as to join over the centre of that fpace, and are there tied to an 
horizontal prop ; by which means any fmall fticks anfwer the purpofe of props. 

Bourgogne. — Dijon. — Meafure, journal of 900 toifes. Price of c9,mmon vineyards, 
looolivres to 1500 livrcsfat f"S5o livres, it is'b^l. ad. per]|ngli/h acre) the bell 
about Dijon. Produce, about leven or eight pieces, or mu ids, 36 livres (at 270 
livres it is 13I. j6s. 6d. per Knglilh acre) : pay fix percent. But the fine vineyards of 
Veaunc, Romanc, Tafn, &o. fell at 3000 livres. ^ 

Cios de Veaujeau. — This is the molt famous of all the vineyards of Burgundy, tb.e 
wine felling at the higheft price ; it contains above an hundred journals, walled in, and 
belongs to a convent of Bcrnardine monks. This reminds me of Ilautvilliers, near 
Epernay, one of the fineft vineyards in Champagne, having reverend mafters alfo. 
There are no trees in that at Clos de Veaujeau, though in all the more commoft ones. 
The vines are now not more than twoor three feet high, tlie props being (hort alfo ; they 
are not in rows, but planted promifeuoufly. The foil a brown loam ' inclining to reddifh,. 
with Hones in it, which on trial prove calcareous. It is not, like’ the fine vineyards of 
Champagne, on a declivity, but flat, at the foot of a hill, which is rocky. The pro- 
duce, 1^ muid, at 600 livres the rauid, qoo livres (46I. is. 4d. per Englifh acre). 
The vineyard would, it is faid, fell for 10,000 livres the journal (5111. 17s. 6d. 
per Englifh acre). They make white wine alfo, of a quality and price equal to the 
red. 

Wi/yr.-— The fined vineyards fell up to 7000 livres and 8000 livres a journal ; but in 
common about 1000 livres (51I. 38. gd per h.nglilh acre). The produce of the fine 
wines never great; four pieces, or muids, of halt a queue, or two hundred and forty 
bottles, is a great prodi. 6 t; 14 middling: and in bad years, none at all, which hap- 
pens fometimes, as at prefent, after a very fine appearance : but the frolts at the end 
of May cut them oft' fo entirely, that there is not a grape to be feen. Such wine as the 
poor people drink, fells commonly at 60 livres or 70 livres the queue, now 120 livres. 
Account of a journal. 


Interefl, - - - - 50 

Culture, by contraft (fome at 60 livres), 7 2 

Props, called here, not echa/cts, but paifeauxy 6 
Calks repaired, _ - - 6 

Taxes, - - - - 8 

Vintage, , . - - 6 

148 


Liv. 

Produce, piece, at 
100 liv. (8l. 1 9s. 4d. 
per Englifli acre), 175 
Expences, - 148 

Profit,, . 27 


One vigneron, with his wife and four children, muft all work very well to do four 
journals ; for which, if at 60 .ivres, they receive 240 livres, but have the winter for 
other work. The i^neyards which bear the greateft reputation here, after the Clos 
de Veaujeau, are thofe of St. George, Roinane, La Tafhe, de Veamne, Richebourg, 
Chambertin, and Cote rote. The beft is 25!. the piece, or 3 livres tljp bottle ; but 
this is the price of the vintage ; kept three or four years, it fells for 4 livres, and even 
5 livres the bottle in the country. 

In 1783 the crop was fo great, that they gave 12 livres for very miferable calks, 
and fold them full at so livres, but the wine not good, 1785 was the laft great crop, 

8 when 
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when the price of acaflc, a tonneaux, which commonly is la livres new, was 36 Hvrcs 
to 40 livres, Hit the wine bad : they never dung'for fine wines, only for bad ones, but 
they manure fometimes with earth. New vinej'ards give a larger quantity of wine than 
old ones, but thf wine of the latter the bed quality. There are here, as in all the 
other wind- provincA niany fraall prop'rietors, who h:?l*fe but patches of vines, and al- 
ways fell their grafi^ ; but there is no idea of their being poorer ihan if they did not 
purfuc this culture. 

BantiShc. — ^I'he Hones in the vineyards here calcareous. An ccuvre cofts 400 livres, 
32CO livres per journal (ifijh i< 5 s. per Englifli acre). Produce, two or three pieces, 
at I ly livres this common wine; but there arc fine ones vallly higher. The wines of 
greaieft nami’licrc, after the dos de Veaujeau, are Volny, Pomar, Aloes, Beaumc, 
Suvigne, Mulfo (white), and Maureauchej which laft fells, ready to drink, at 4 livres 
the ioTtlo ; new at 1 ;oo livres the queue. They give here great accounts of the pro- 
fit attending this culture ; but on being analyzed, they are found all to turn on the 
fuppofition of having good cellars, and keeping for a price, which is mere merchan- 
dize, and not cultivation ; for the merchant who buys at the vintage to fill his cellars, 
ii, cxadly in the fame predicament ; and to enjoy this profit, it is not neceffary to cul- 
tivate a linglc acre. 

Cbii'^nicl — Price of an oeuvre ico livres; eight of them to a journal, 800 livres 
('4CI. 19s. per I'.nglifh acre). Common produce, one piece per oeuvre : the price now 
to livj cs the piece, but 20 livres more common (160 livres is 81 . 3s. yd. per Englilh 
acre. 

Couch, — An oeuvre, the eight of a journal, fells at too Hvres ; but there is more at 
80 livres. Produce, one piece, at 36 livres common price, but now 60 livres : ufually 
one piece at 21; livres; half the produce, by contraft, for labour (at the price of 640 
livres, it is 32I. 15s. 4d. perEnglifli acre). 

Bourbonnois — Mottlins.—Sdl to 1000 livres the arpent (34I. 12s. id. per Eng - 
liPii acre) of eight boifolccs, each 168 toifes, 48,384 feet. In a good year, produce 
eight poingons, at 30 livres ; ccmnion year live or fix, at 30 livres for common vine- 
yard : half the produce is paid by contrad, for labour. Very rarely dung: props 7 
livres : tythe the eleventh. 

Riju.K. Common produce, half a piece per oeuvre, or boifelcc ; onc-fourth for pro- 

prietor, and one-fourth lor labour, 

St. Ponerin . — Vineyards on hills, too livres the boifclce; 800 livres the arpent (27I. 
13s. lod. pcrKnglifli acre). 

Auvergne. — Riom . — Sell at 2co Hvres the ceuvre ; fometimes 1/ the bottle, or 15/. 
the pot ; now 3 livres ; middling price <20/. to 3«/. 

C/emw’/.— Meafure, 800 toifes; befl; 300 livres ; word 100 livres; middling 150 
Hvres an ccuvre ; 1200 livres the arpent (yol. per Englifh acre); medium ten pots, 
each fixtecn pints of Paris ; on the bed laud fifteen, and the mean price 30/. ; at pre- 
feiit 3 livres ; lie them with willow branches, falix vmhtea. 

Izoirc.—ln common fell at 500 livres or 600 livres rfie fetere,j but in good fituations 
800 livres (46I. 12s. qd. per Englilh acre) ; the ceuvre of the be-Jk yields fomtnes; 
middling one and a half ; bad, one : the fomme fix pots, each fixteen pints of Paris ; 
the common price after the vintage, 25/. to 30/*. the fix pots (at 168 livres it is 9I. i6s. 
per Englilh acre). 


■Account 
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Account of an CEuvre. 



Liv. 

Sols. 

I,abour, 

- 8 

0 

Props, - - V 

Intereft buildings, 100 livres, ? 

- 2 

IO» 

50 oeuvres, - 3 

- 

28 

Intereft of 100 livres purchafe. 

- 5 

0 

Taihe, &c. 

0 

1 1 

Provins, 

0 

8 

Dung ditto, - - - 

0 

2 


Liv. 

Produce, fomme, at 

OfOf. the p^L^i’2 livres 
lliefous, - 21 

Expences, . 18 19 

Profit, » 7 


By which we are only to underftand that they pay little more than common in 
tereft. 

Briude. — ^I*ricc, lolivrcs to 100 livres (55livres, is 25I. 12s. pd. perEngllfli acre) • 
the worft are on rocks, where a fiorm drives foil and crop away. It is very remarka- 
ble that the rocky declivities, which are fo natural to the vine, here yield a wine far 
inferior to the rich plains of the Limagne. This deferves remark, and a further attcn- 
fion from the naturalifts, who examine this very curious and interefting country. They, 
have thirty-five forts of vines hero ^ the Lange dit de chicn is the firft. ^ 

Dauphine. — Montelimart . — Price of a fctere, half an arpent of Pari!?, 16S livres to 
480 livres, and produces feven incafures of wine, called charges, each of a hundred 
bottles, the common price 1 5 livres, or 75 livres per feterc. 


Account. 


Intereft of “1500 livres (44I. 12s. 6d 

!• per Englifli acre) 

Liv. 

mean price. 

- 

*5 

Culture, ill. 

20 liv. ^ 


2d, _ - 

JO > 

30 

3d, paid by cuttings. 

0 J 

No props. 

Vintage, 

. 

6 

Calks, 

- 

n 

Taxes, ... 

• • 

2 

No droit d’aides. 

C.ellar, £cc. See. * 


2 


Produce,. (7I. 17s. 6d. 

per Englifli acre,) 7 5 

Expences, . 

Profit, 1 y 


5S 

* mmmrnwrn. 

ProveIIISc’f.. — Avignon . — Price 70 livres the cymena, and produce three barrels:- 
price at prclont 6 livres the barrel, or the bottle j common price 2/. The beft vines 
give eight per cent, on capital. 

The cjrterce 800 livres (63I. per Englifli acre). Meafure, fix hundred. 
Cannes for the cartercej the canne of eight pans, thegpof nine inches and three 
lines. * 
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Tour produce of a fomma is a hundred coup, each 60 Ib. 3 lb. a pot ; 

and the common bottle 2| lb. : loolb. of grapes give 6olb. of wine. Mean price 2^0/, 
. the coup, or per fomma 1 50 livres, Meafure, 50,400 feet. 


Account. 


Culture, 

Hoeing and pruning. 

Vintage and carriage, 

Intereft of buildings, &c. - 

'i aide, by the cadaftre (but this varies every year by 
reafon of provincial cxpeiice,) 

Sei^ieural duty, - - - 

Price, 600 livres, (2/Jl. 2s. 6d. per Engltfli acre,) in^ 
tereft, ... 


liV. 

fols. 


liv. 

48 

0 

Produce, 


12 

0 

(4I. 19s. fid. 


10 

0 

per Euglifh 


«S 

0 

acre,) 

*50 



Expenccs, 

126 

to 

0 



1 

0 

12 Profit, 

24 

30 

0 




fols* 


o 

o 


126 


Hyeres. — Ufually planted in double rows, at three or four feet, with intervals of dif. 
ferent diHances, ploughed, or hoed, for corn j and this method they call mayoivere. 
Two hundred and eighty plants produce one bout of wine, of fix barrels, each barrel 
twenty-eight pots, and each pot 31b. Common price per bout 50 livres. 

Obfervations. 

It is merely for curiofity I obferve, that the average of all the prices per meafure, in 
the purchafe of thel’e vineyards, amounts to 6tl. 8s. per acre; fuch a meiiium demands 
very little attention, unlefs the minutes were exceeding numerous, and equally fo in every 
province. Rejcfling thofe in which the prices exceed tool, an acre, as going certainly 
much beyond what can poflibly be the medium of the kingdom, the average of the re!t 
is 41I. IS. 6d. per acre. But I fhould wifli that attention were rather given to another 
mode of calculating the price and produce of thefe vineyards ; there are twenty three . 
minutes that include both price and produce; the average of thefe, cxclufive of fuch as 
jife above tool, purchafe, and sil. produce, is 

For the price per Englilh acre, - * o 

For the produce, - -920* 

Which is in French money, per arpent of Paris, — Price, - 87 1 liv. 

Produce, - 175 

From which it appears, that vines, in thefe provinces, gi('e, in annual produce, one-fifth 
•of their fee Ample. 

The amount of labour per acre, on an average of thofe minutes, in which it appears 
:to be fatishidorily noted, and rejefting the higher articles as before, is 2I. 12s. 6d. 

• The Marquis de Mirabcau obferved, that an arpent of vine is, on an average, worth double the beft 
ajrpeiitof corn. L" Ami ties Homines^ 5th edit. 1760. Icm. vi. p. 137. This agrees pretty well with my 
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The net profit appears, from fevcral of the minutes, to vibrate between 7 and 1 o per 
cent, on the capital employed. 

How nearly thefc averages, noticed in my route, approach the real medium dC tht; 
whole kingdom,, it is impofliblc, with any degree of acciira^,^to conjes turc ; l)nt 
I am inclined to believe, that the difference may not be co^S^rable. 'i bis, hov. - 
ever, muff be left, w'ilh a proper diffidence, to the well iiifornSed reader’s fuperior Hi- 
gaoiry. 

'J'he importance of this branch of cultivation to the kingdom, and the ideaffo coimofta 
there, I may almofl fay uiiiverlal, that the wine provinces are the pooreft, and that the 
«-iillure is mifehievous to the national intorefts, are fubjei^its loo curious to be diliuifred 
hailily : as mv opinion is dircftly the roverfc of the prevalent one in Trance, it is necd- 
fary to explain the circuin (lances on which it is founded. 

It appears by the preceding minutes, that the value of the foil thus envployed was pro- 
bably higher than it could be in any other application, good n^eadovi's (valuable from 
their fcarcity) alone excepted : that the produce much cxccet's all others ; and ladly, 
that the employment depending upon it is very confidcrable. Under fuch leading ami 
powerful circumflances, and conne(5lcd as they are with another not Ids t (lential, that valt 
Iratls of the land thus employed are rock and declivities, too deep for the plough,-^ it 
fhnuld feem afiionidiing, how an idea could ever be entertained that fuch a cultivation 
could be prejudicial to a country ; it is, however, very general in France. 

The quedion ought to be put folcly on this iffue. — Would the fame land, under any 
other culture, fell at the fame price ? 45l.per acre, amounting to thirty years purchafe, 
at 3CS. an acre, is fuch a value as T'rance, in the riched vales, knows nething of (mea- 
dows alone excepted, which will always be valuable according to fcarcity and heat of cli- 
mate, ) and we in England as little. But this greater value arilcs not by any means from 
the riched lands, but from thofe which, confidered on a medium, are certainly very in- 
ferior to the red of the kingdom. Great tracks could be applied to no other ufe than 
that of fhecp-walk or warren ; much is fituated, in fomc of the iioored foils in the king- 
dom, on funds, fliarji gravels, and lands fo doney, as to be inapplicable to the plough : 
to poffefs a climate that gives the power of railing fuch land to the value of 30!. 
or 40I. an acre, is beyond ad doubt or quedion, a fuperiority that cannot be too much 
valued. 

't he amount of the produce is not lefs driking : rich padures fell every where at high 
prices, becaufe they are atteiidc'd with no cxpcnccs ; and thus a frnall product may lie 
claffed with a large one ; but it is not fo with vines. 'I'he average of 9I. an acre, on a 
mean of good and bad years, is fuch as no other plant will equal that is cultivated in 
T'rance, watered lauds alone excepted. It is only on fingularly fine foils, in certain pe- 
culiar didrifts, that any thing approaching fucli a produft is to be met with. There is 
no part of F.urope, in whicL a crop of wheat, of fuch value, is not exceedingly large, and 
much beyond the average. That of all the wheat, in any of the riched counties in Eng- 
land, vibrates between 61 . r nd 7I. an acre, prepared for perhaps, by a barren and expenfive 
fallow, — at lead by forocthlng much lefs profitable than itfelf. What then ace we to 
think oi^ plant which covers your land with a rich crop of wheat every year ? . 

There are many men, however, in France, who will lay, your rkasonino must 
BE ERRONEOUS ; for there is not a vine proprietor in France, who would not give you bis 
vineyard for your ideal wheat of every year. The observation may be perfcftly jud ; but 
it is no anfwer to me, who am not fpeaking of net profit, of produce. To him who 
confiders the fubjeft in a national light, and as a politici^, the former is not the objcift » 
—the great point is to fecure a large produce. The prince may levy fuch heavy taxe$ 
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on the prociucc :'r.nd it mayi>e gained by fuch an operofe culture, that the poor may 
levy a much, heavier for their labour ; the confequence to the cultivator may be a low 
profit, but to the nation at large the importance of tlie produii remains the fame and 
imimpeachcd. Af.rJ in this light I look upon that of vines as fo confulerable, that fliould 
the fad of the real average of the Wiolc kinjjdom prove lei's than I make it — eveti fo little 
as 7I. per acre, I flioui^ iiill effeein the culture an objedl: of infinite national confequence. 
It is more thaJi fogar pays in the Weft Indies, which is ufually fuppofed the moft pro- 
fitable cultivation in the world. 

In n g ird to the net profit, which on the minutes vibrates from 7 to 10 per cent, it 
does not feeiu t(} fonic to be adequate to the peculiar happinefs of the climate, and the 
reputation of thc’vvines throughout the world ; or to the price of the land, or amount 
of the j'l'oclud. But, in this rcfpecl:, it muft be confidcred, that the minutes, fo fitr as 
they concern, the returns in money, are the prices of the vintage only : whereas every 
man that lias a capital I'ufiicicnt, by keeping his wine for three months only, adosconfi- 
dcrably to the profit. — If a proprietor be merely able to ftore his crop in calks in his cel- 
lar, long enough to avoid the immediate neceffity of felling for want of calks, he has an 
advance of price, which will greatly augment the ratio ol his profit : it is very fair to give 
the cultivator of vines the fame time that is taken by moft of his brethren with whom 
corn is the objed, that is to fay, fix months from the harveft. The dift'erence of profit 
is exceedingly great between the fale in the vintage, and that of fix months after. But 
it is ftill of more confequence to obferve, that the rate per cent, here mentioned, is not 
on the mere bufinefs of the cultivator, but on the purchafe of the eftate upon which the 
culture is carried on. This makes an enormous difference. If agriculture, in Kngland, 
yield 1 5 per cent, and landed property three, throw the two together, and the mean is 
not more than 5J or 6; and thofe who, in England, buy an eftate, and flock, and culti- 
vate it, and make 6 per cent, will not think they are fuft'ering, notwithftanding the ac- 
cumulated advantages of a century of freedom. 

It is this large annual produd which in the vine provinces gives bread to fuch num- 
bers of people ; befide the dired obji:d of common labour, whicli amounts, as we have 
foen, to 2I. I2S. 6J. per acre, and coiifcquently is above tlirice as high as that of com- 
mon arable crops ; and if they are not in very complete culture, the I'upcriority is much 
more confidcrablc, there is the trade of calks, which, independent of the employment of 
coopers, gives a value to the woods of a country, as well as an adivity to foreign com- 
merce, by the import of ftaves and hoops. 'J’iie props have the fame effed as our hop- 
poles, and render willow plantations, as well as common under-woods, much more va- 
luable than they. would be otherwife. Befides, there is the circuraftancc, that fo many 
politicians regard alone, the exportation of the wine, and the calk or the bottle ; form- 
ing, whether in the ihape of wine or of brandy (as 1 fliall by and by Ihew,^ one of the 
greateft trades of export that is to be feen in Europe ; as njuch the export of French 
labour, as that of the lilk of Lyons, or the cloths of Lou viers. And after all this, if I be 
allowed to place lalt, what in truth ought ever to be regarded firft, that is, the home 
confumption, there is the invaluable advantage of a whole people being well and amply 
fupplied with a beverage, the eft’ed of their own induftry, and the refult of their»own la- 
bour ; and it furely will not be thought a fmail advantage, that a nation has recourfe, 
for fupplying this confumption, to her fands, gravels, declivities and rocks j that Ihe de- 
mands it not of her rich plains, but of thofe lands which lier lefs fortunate neighbours are 
forced to cover with copfe or rabbits. 

But here wc are not to forget, that argument is always to give .way to faQ:. From 
u hik||||^aye juft laid, the reader is not to conclude that I'gch lauds only are under vines 
' in 
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in France, the contrary is the fafl: ; I found them on the noble and fertile plain of the 
Garonne } on the richeft lands in the vale which extends from Narb<i’'die to Nifmes } in 
the vales of Dauphind and of the Loire ; and, in a word, indiferiminatcly on every fort of 
land in all the wine provinces ; but I found them alfo on fuch roc|^y and bad foils as I 
haive deferibed, and in fo great quantities as to fliew how well adi^ted they are to fuch 
foils and fituations. I’here are two reafons why vines are fo oftOT*found in rich plains I 
the firft is, the export of wheat being either prohibited, or allowed with fuch irregularity, 
that the farmer is never fure of a price : but the export of wine and brandy has never 
been flopped for a moment. The effeCl of fuch a contrail in policy muft have beenconfider* 
able, and I faw its influence in every part of France, by (be new vineyards already planted, 
or begun to be planted, on corn lands, while the people w'ere flarving for want of bread; of 
fuch conffquence,inthe encouragement of any culture, is a fteady unvarying policy! thefadl 
is the more flriking in France, becaufe the vine culture is very much burthened in taxa* 
tion ; but, always poflefling a free trade, it thrives. The fecon4 reafon is, that the cul- 
ture of this plant is much better undcrflood in France than tha^of corn. An advanta- 
geous rotation of crops, and that arrangement of a farm which makes cattle ncceffary to 
corn, and corn nccefl'ary to cattle, on which the pi'ofit of arable land fo much depends, 
is what the French have hardly an idea of. In their pradice it is never to befeen, and 
in their books it is never to be read. But their vineyards are gardens ; the turnips of 
Norfolk, the carrots of Suffolk, the beans of Kent, and the cabbages of an Englifh gen- 
tleman, are not fo clean as the vines of France, while the whole oeconomy of the plant is 
perfedly underftood, both in theory and praclice. 

It is a queftion which I have heard often flarlcd in converfation, whether it be nation- 
ally more advantageous that wine fhould be, as in France, the common beverage, or 
beer, as in England ? How it fhould ever become a quellion I cannot underftand. We 
are, of neceflity, obliged to have rccourfc to our befl lands to fupply our drii.k ; the 
French, under a good government, would have all tlieirs front their vvoril foils. The 
fands of Sologne, which are paffed in the way from Blois to Chambord, &c. See. are as 
bad as ours in Suffolk and Norfolk, which feed only rabbits. The French fands, by 
means of vines, yield 81. or 9 I. an acre, and thofe of Suffolk not fo many fhillings. 
Through nine tenths of England, the land that yields wheat in every rotation yields allb 
barley. If our hills, rocks, fands, and chalky declivities gave us cur liquor, could we not 
apply thefe richer foils to fomething better than beer ? Could w'e not, by means of ro- 
tations, that made potatoes, tares, beads, and artificial grafl’es, the preparatives for wheat 
alternately, contrive to raife infinitely more bread, beef, and mutton, if barley did not of 
neceflity come in for an attention equal to what \vc give to wheat ? Wheat, rye, I ai ley, 
and oais exhaufl, every other crop wc raii'e, either actually or conleqiicntially, atnelioi 
rates. Would it be no advantage to ftriko out one of thefe exhaulters, and fubflitute an 
improver ? Would it be no nuvantage to feed all the horfes of Britain on beans in Head 
of oats? Your populoufnefs may be proportioned to your quantity of bread, mutton, 
and beef. With one-founii cf your land under barley, can you have as much bread, 
mutton, and beef, as if you were not under the neceflity of having any barley at all ? 
How few*' agricultural combinations muft there be in a mind that can entertain doubts on 
Inch quellions ? There is a common idea that wine is not a wholcfome beverage, I take 
this to be a vulgar error; bad wine, or wine kept till fharp and acid, may be unwhole- 
fome, but fo is bad beer, or beer kept till acid : but this has nothing to do with the 
queftion. If the lower people be forced, through poverty, to drink bad liquor, the com- 
plaint ought not L be that wine is unwholefome, but that a bad government is unwhole- 
fbme : the beer drinkers under fuch a one, will not have much to boaft. There may' 
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l>e more (Ircngtti and vigour of body ainoiig the common people in Englnnd than among 
the fame cfefs iri France ; if this bu true, it proves nothing againft vviive. Arc the 
French poor avSwvil.fcd ours; do Hiey cat an equal quantity uf animal flcHi ? Were 
they as free ? I'herpcomiiK'a prejudices, for or againlt certain liquors, are ufuully built 
on very inh^fI7(a^*nt bl^.vata . ‘ 

lint the e?ncir.ies ofwneyards recur to the charge ; vmc provinces are the poorejl 
of the kiir^Join ; and you aki\jys fee ?n!jcrY aihoiig the poor proporiimed to the quantity of 
vincs."^ — "i'his is the main hiugc on which the argiinioiit tiiriisS ; it is rin an obfervation 
that has been made to mo a thoufand rinus in France, and converfadon never touches 
on the fubjed’ but you are fure to hear it repeated.— There is forne truth in it as a fad— 
there is none as tin argument. 

There is ufually a confidcrablc population in vine provinces ; and doulvilefs it Is not 
furpriting, that where there is a great populaiiou there fhoulJ bo many poor, under a 
bad government. But there is another reafon, much more fatisfactory, which arifes not 
at all from the nature of the culture, but from the abufe of ir. 

It is the finallntfs of the property into v/hich vineyards are iifually divided ; a circiim- 
ftacce carried to fuch excefs, th; t the inifory llowing from itca.i hardly be imagined by 
thofe who are whirled through France in a poft-chaile. d'lie nature of the culture de- 
pending almofl: entirely on manual labour, and demanding no other capital tlian the pol- 
feffion of the land and a pair of arms ; no carts, no ploughs, no cattle, necefTarily 1*. ads 
the poor peojDle to this fpocies of property ; and the univerfal pradice of dividing it be- 
tween the children, multiplies thefe little farms to fuch a degree, that a family depends 
on a fpotofland for fupport that cannot poflibly yield it ; this weakens the applicatiozi to 
other induftry, rivets the children to a fpot from which they ought to emigrate, and 
gives them a flattering intereft in a piece of land, that tempts them to remain, when bet- 
ter interedscall tlicm elfewhcre. The confequence is, their labouring as much as they 
can for their richer neighbours ; their own little vyieyards are then neglcded ; and that 
culture, which to a more able proprietor is decifively advantageous, becomes ruinous 
to infufficient funds. But a misfortune, greater even than this, is the uncertainty of the 
crop ; to a man of a proper capital,^, and who confcqueiuly regards only the average of 
feven years, this is of no account; but to the poor proprietor, who lives from hand to 
mouth, it is fatal ; he cannot fee half a yearns labour loit by hail, froft, cold, or other in- 
clemencies of the fcafon, without feeing, at the fame time, his children in want of bread; 
before the ample produce comes, which certainly will come on the average account, he. 
finds Iiimfclf in the hofpital. 

This I take be the origin of that general and too indiferiminate condemnatten of 
vineyards in France. The poverty is obvious ; it is connected with vines, and for want 
of proper dillinCtions, it is confidered as necelfarily flowing from vineyards ; but, in fad. 

It is merely the refult of fmall properties amongft the poor;, a poor man can no where 
be better fituated than in a vine province, provided he poflefs hot a plant. Whatever 
may be the feafon, ihc poor are fure of ample employment among their richer neigh- 
bours, and to an amount, as we have above feen, thrice as gl'eat as^'iny other arable lands 
aflbrd. That culture which demands 2 I. 12s. in hand labour only, whethervthere be 
crop or no crop, and which employs women and children of all ages^ ought not furely to 

♦ So lately as in li e Journal Phyfique for May 1790, Monf. Rolanid dc la Platiere, a^cntlcman with; 
whom 1 hav\ Uic plcafu:e of foinc agreeable converfaiion at Lyons (in the happier period or his life, before 
he was invtilved in the inlftry aud gi^lt of revolutiofih,) fays^ that of all countries the viqe ones arc the poor-- 

«^d ihe people ihe nioft wretched ! And in ihc Cabier ot the clergy of Auxerre, it is demanded^. lliat 
Uic ordpiiances again ll planting vines on land prefer lor corn bt exerted. P. 19. , 
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beconc’emned as the origin of diftrefs among the poor. Attribute the fact to its true caufe, 
the define and fpirit of poflcfling lunded property.jf which is univedal in Frhice, and 
cccalions infinite mifery. I’his circuinftancc, fo prevalent in that kingdom, and {co.n- 
parativcfy fpeaking) lo little known in ours, vv^ere the poor are fo nyteh more at their 
eafe than in France and tnoft oiiier countries, is vert’ curious i|^^p.ditic.il obferver. 
What an apparent ccntradidlion, that property fivnild be the palflit of poverty, yet 
there fs not a clearer or belter alcevtained fact in the range of mpdcni politics. I he 
only property fit for a poor family, is their cvittago, garden, und perhaps grafs land 
enough to yield miik; this needs not cf neceffity impede tiicir daily labour; if they 
have more, they are to be claffod with farmens, and will have arai)i.'^ fi.lds, which 
mud, in the nature of things, be ill cultivated, and the nuiionul intercll coidequently 
fuffer. 

• 'I'he explanations I have given of the wine fydem in France will be received, I trull 
with candour. To inveiUgato Inch cjuedions lully, would demand did’ertations cx- 
prefbly written on every I'ubjeCt thatariles, w'hich would be inconfiltent with the brevi- 
ty necelfary to the regider of travels : 1 attempt no more than to arrange the facts 
procured ; it belongs to the political arithmetician fully to combine and illudrate 
them. 


Chap. XXIII. — Oy ihs Culture of Silk in France, 

Quercy. — Oauffade. — ^IN the avenue loading to this town, two rows of the trees are 
mulberties, and thefe are the firft wc havefeen. 

Montauban. — Many mulberries here, in rows ; and under fome of them four rows 
of vines, and then fix or feven-times the breadth of corn. When the leaves are not in 
time for the worms, or are dodroyed by frofts, they arc fed with lettuce leaves ; and if 
no lettuce, with cabbage, but the filk is fo worthlefs, that the failure is reckoned nearly 
equal to have none at all. 

Toulou/e to Noe. — Mulberry trees arc here worth from 6f, to zof. and 3'5/i each per 
annum, according to their fi?!e. 

Noe. — Mulberries worth up to 3 livres per tree, per annum. But filk-worms have 
miffed much for three years pad. 

Narbonne. — Many mulberries all within pruned flat heads. 

Pinjean. — Olives are a beneficial article of culture, but they prefer mulberries, bc- 
caufe they yield a crop every year. On four feterA's of land they have fixty trees j. 
and at the fame time the land yields barley or oats, mown for forage, which the 
four fetcrces give fixry quintals, that fell at 33/I the quintal, Shtgle mulberries have 
paid, as far as two louis each, and many one louis. If four feterees equal two acres, 
there are thirty trees on an acre, and the acreablc produce of forage will be 52 livres, 
or il. 5s. 6d. 

Nijmes to Sauve. — Seven niullcrrics on an EngUlh rood. 

Mulberry leaves fell commonly at 3 livres the quintal, A tree yields from, 
one to eleven quintals :■ two, three, and four arc Cf.mmon. Gathering the leaves coffs- 
12 f. the quintal. Fifteen quintals of haves are necelfary for one ounce of grain (the , 
feed or eggs of the worm) : 20 livres the mean price of filk per lb. : reckon .that an 
oliv.e*tree pays as well as a mulberry.. 

Many mulberries about Quefac, and fome on very poqr^ dry land. In grafs fields 
the ground is kept dug around them, as far as the branches extend. Remark.foms 
flonea laid . around many trees, foti-fome diftance from the flem. 
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Eight trees in fomething lefs than an Engllfl) rood. 

By informa’ition, almonds, in R^verge, pay better than mulberries, and with much 
lefs expellee and attention ; 3, 4, 5, and 6 livres a tree. 

Gav^c. — Mant/ fine mulberries about this place, which yield from 3 livres to 8 livres 
a tree in common^. young ones excluded. 'J'hey yield to twelve quintals of leaves; 
in general, three, four, or five. The price varies from 3 livres to 10 livres the quintal. 
'I’hey are much rno.^e valuable than olives. '1 his year the great cold in April deltroyed 
the young buds and hurt the crop greatly. They never think of giving anything to 
worms but the leaves ; have heard of twenty things, but treat the idea with the great- 
cil contempt,, knowing UvS they do, by the fabric, the worthlclTnefs of filk, if the 
wcu'ins are fo fed. 

Lcdc-vc. — Mulberries are more profitable than olives ; yield three, four, and five quin- 
tals of leaves, which fell, in common, at 3 livres. 

Mirepoix. — Mulberries arc here, but ndiie after, in going from CarcafTonne to St. 
Martory. 

Auch. — A few mulberries near the town. 

It is here to be noted, that from Mirepoix tf) Bagnere dc I.uchon, and from thonce 
by Pau to Bayonne, and back by Dax to Auch, a line of much more than three hun- 
■dred miles, I faw no mulberry trees. 

GtJiJiNNE. — Lcyrac. — Some few mulberries. 

Aiguillon. — A few trees for fome miles before this place. Behind the chateau, in the 
town, is a large plantation, formed by the late duke ; which, being in the fine vale of 
the Garonne', the land is cultivated as the reft, under hemp and wheat ; but both thofe 
•crops are kls than middling, the expreflion of the perfon who gave us the information, 
on account of the roots and fhadc 0/ the trees. The duke gives the leaves to the peo- 
pie in the town, furnilhing alfothe the wood, boards, grain, and whatever elfe is necef- 
fary for the bufmefs, and he has in return the third part of the filk they make. Every 
one in the place, and all around the country, fay that he lofcs confidcrably by it ; affert- 
ing, that the land thus occupied is worth 500 louis a year ; that the crop of filk is fo 
precarious that he has had cigiili quintals, and in other years only three, two, and even 
one; fo that on an average, his third part gives only 1 50 louis, and the crops under the 
trees cannot make up one half of the deficiency* They alfo maintain, that the land is 
too rich for mulberries; and, to prove that they are right riTt their ..ideas, they quoted 
many gentlemen in the neighbourhood, who have grubbed up their mulberries. 

'lours. — They have in the neighbourhood of (his city many mulberries, infomuch, 
tha. the value of the raw filk has amounted, as they aftert, in a good year, to a million 
of livres. 1 walked feveral limes into the country to view the trees and make inquiries. 
Many of the corn fields are regularly planted all over ; the gardens are furrounded 
with them ; and the roads and lanes have rows of th6m. The large good trees, in 
a favourable year, give the value of 4 livres, but not in common. I viewed feveral 
plantations, containing old, young, good, and bad, tht^t gave on an average, one with 
another, 30/. which I'eemed, from various accounts, to be a general medium ; it, how- 
ever, excludes very bad years ; fuch, for inftance, as laft fpring, in which they had no 
crop at all, the frofts in April (note, this is certainly one of the fineft climates in France) 
having oniirely deltroyed it. I law feveral trees which gave to the amount of iq/i to i£/I 
at ten years old, and 30/. at the age of fifteen years. Plants, at two years old, are fold 
at 3 livres the hundred : at three years old, 4 livres : and good trees," proper to plant 
out in an arable field, 20 /. each. In regard to the diftance, at which the trees are 
planted, they have no general rule. I meafured many diftances, in a large com field, 
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and found them at two rod fquare, at an average ; in another they were fix yards by 
nine ; which trees gave 40 . on a medium : roun^ a garden they werJ at five yards 
from tree to tree: a field, entirely cropped with mulberries, had them in rows at one 
and a half rod ; and between the rows another of finall plants, in^he manner of a 
hedge. If fixty fquare yards arc allowed per tree, tllere will be;«ghty on an acre, 
and if they give ^cf, each, it will amount to the vail produce of 5I/ per acre, befuits'" 
what can be gained under them ; it would, however be a qneflior, whether this im- 
der-crop would make up for bad years, that yield nothing ? Around fields, in roadsj 
corners, &c. the profit will be greater. It is remarkable, however, that with all. this 
profit aitending them, they do not increafe about 'lours, yet not one acre in an hun- 
dred atlajjted to the culture, is fo employed, which Ihews either a very uncommon 
want of capital, or doubts whether the cultivation is fo profitable as it appears to be 
from fuch information. 

In order to fpread the cultivation, government cftablilhed nurlQries, and gave the 
trees gratis, until private mirferies were opened ; and in winding, the filk much afiift- 
ance w'as alfo given to the lofs to government, of 7of. p r lb. ; but now the bufinefs is 
carried on without any premium of that fort. Probably fuch encouragements were of 
very little ufe ; the abufes incident to all governments would dired fuch afiifiance to be 
given where it was not w'anted j and in that cafe it would, by raifing difguil, do mif- 
chie^ 

I’hey plant no mulberry but the white ; the black they think very bad. 

Normandy. — Bizy , — Having read, in the Memoirs of feme of the Agriculture So- 
cieties in France, that fheMarlhal Duke deBelleifle made a very confideruble and fuc- 
cefsful experiment on the introduction of the culture of filkiu Normandy, on his edate 
at Bizy, 1 had long ago made a note of it, for examining, as the Iteps which proved 
fuccefsful in fuch an attempt in Normandy, might probably have the fame cGeCt, if ap- 
plied in a climate fo fimilar as that of England. I went to Bizy with this view, and did 
what I could to find out the proper perfons, concerned in this undertaking, to give me 
the information that was neceflary. 

Five-and-thirty years ago, the duke began by making fomc extenfive plantations of 
mulberries, to the amount of many thoufand trees; they fucceeded well; and in order 
to draw' ail the advantage poffible from them, as the people in the neighlourhood were 
ignorant and awkward in the procefs, the duke, by means of a friend in Provence, 
procured a man, his w'ife, and all his children, well Ikilled in the whole bufinefs of the 
filk-worm, and eftablifticd them at Bizy, in order to infiruft his own people in it. By 
thele means, he made as much filk as the produce of leaves would admit. I willicd to- 
know to what amount, but could not afeertain it; but the duke continued fiis planta- 
tions of mulberries during nine or ten years. 1 tried hard to find out Ibtne defcemlant 
or remains of this Proven9aI fa’tnily, but in vain ; the man was dead, the woman gone, 
and the children difperfed ; the ellate, on the marlhal’s death, having been fold,'^ and. 
coming into the pofltirionof the Duke dc Penthievre, made all thele circumllance’s the 
more difficult. I'he great objea was, the fuccefs of the experiment; this inquiry was 
uniformly anfwered by leveral perfons;— it had no fuccefs at all. It was a favourite 
projeft of the duke’s, and fupported with perfeverance, for many years, uniil his death 
but the filk did not pay charges ; and though he very liberally offered leaves to the 
poor people, on eafier terms than they are fupplied with them in the fouth of France, 
and even gave trees ; yet nothing more was done, than what his influence and autho- 
rity f<m:ed : and the Provencal family, after ten years' experience, pronounced that 
the climate wovild do to maUe filk, but not with profit, 'io his lafi hour, the duke 
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had filk nwdc. but not an hour lotiger ; the pradice had taken no root ; the country 
people, whom alone fiich an ui^ertaking could profper, faw no inducement to go 
into the fcheme, and the whole fell at once into utter ruin and negleiS: on the duke's 
’ death ; fo that the trees thcinfelvcs w^re by degrees condemned, and the number re-' 
luaining at prefeni^iacon{iderab*ie. Certainly no pofitive phyfical proof, that fiJk ■will 
not do in Normandy, but it is a prefumptive one, pretty ftrongly featured. Go into 
I.angucdoc, Dauphiiie, and Provence, and the poor people do not want the exer- 
tions of marflials of France to induce them to breed iilk worms ; they have a much 
more powerful inducement, — the experience that it is their interell ; had this in- 
ducement beei^ prefeut at Bizy, the culture would, in more than ten years, have taken 
r-oot. 

Bourbonnois. — Monfieur Martin, gardener of the Royal Nurfery here, 
who is from Languedoc, cultivates filk with great fuccefs ; he was fo obliging as to he 
as communicative as 1 could wifli. Trees of two or three years old, yield a few 
Ljaves, but io be ftripped cautioufly : at eight to ten years, they come very well into 
yielding. One ounce of grains, that is, of the eggs of the worm, requires twenty 
quintals (one hundred weight Englifli) of leaves, and yields from ylb. to plb. of filk. 

1 le has made as far as 300II). in a year, the produce or 3ooo!b. of cocoons ; and th^ , 
worms that year eat 1 2,ooolb. of leaves every day, for four or five days together, and 
fifty perfons w'cre employed for eight days. The whole bufniefs of hatching and feed- 
ing employs a month ; the winding is afterwards done at leifure. For care and attend- 
ance of the wortns, gathering the leaves, and winding the filk, he gives one-fourth of 
the produce, or about 6 livres the pound of filk ; lor fpinning, 3 livres ; in all, 9 
livres; rods profit, 15 livres. The men earn lof, to 2^ a day, and the women 8/1 
to iq/1 He prefers this climate for the bufinefs to that of Languedoc, though ftovea 
arc here iieccfiary for keeping the room to the tempertjture of eighteen degrees, Reau- 
mur j whereas in Languedoc they do without fires.. I’he feafon here varies from fifteen 
to twenty days ; the earlieft is tlie 241!! of April, and the latcft the 15th of May. If 
the leaves arc not ready, he keeps the hatching back, by lodging the grains in a cool 
cellar, lie has known one tree in Languedoc yield 80 livres a year in filk. Moulins 
and its environs make to the value of 60 or 8o,obo livres a year. Monf. Martin Cells 
trees, of two years old, at ao livres the thoullnd.^ The diltance of planting, if for 
crops under the trees, thirty feet ; if no crops, twenty feet. Of the writers that have 
treated on this fubjedi, he prefers Monf. Sauvages, 

In the particulars of an eftatc to be fold, was one article relative to the produdi of 
filk ; muI^Hes enough for 1 2 oz. of grain, yielding Colb. of filk. 

Vivarais . — Maijfe to Thtiys.—Yir^i meet with mulberries in going fouth from Au- 
vergne. They yield very largely here ; I am aflured, that many trees in a’ good year, 
reach 1 2 livres each. That in four years after plantinjf, they begin to produce leat'es 
ciiough for ftripping. The beft of them are all grafted. Trees, fifteen years after 
planting, have, in a very good year, yielded C livres. ^ I was (hewn a fmall field that 
yields, one year with another, 1 20 livres ; 1 rtepped, and found it fifty yards by feventy, 
or three thoufand five hundred fquare yards (7I. 4s. 4d. per Englilh acre) ; yet the 
trees were not regularly planted, nor fully j and this befides the other produce of the 
ground. 

Aitbenas. — The filk mills here, which are confiderable, purchafe the cocoons of th^ 
farmer, at 28/. to 3 if, the pound. The mulberry-trees here are very large. 

. Vtllemuve de Bergue. — ^I’wenty quintals of leaves give one quintal of cocoons, and 
one Quintal of cocoons lolb. of filk. . They reckon that &ie wafte, debris ^ dechet^ pay 
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the fpinninf^. Eighteen tree?, of fevcn years age, pay cS livres a year ;^hut foiiie treoM 
of ton years old, have been k/iown to give 3 livrt^cach. Threc-lourtlis of an arpmc 
do Paris have been Ickl for joo livres; the foiraii rock and ftoae, but calcaivou:-. 
Tlie lives arc grafted belure tjanfolantation, ^wleeh is at three ypai/ old ; price, it/.' 
and 1 y. each. The il cond year aiccr planting they beg’n to gather/ The price of ti;o 
leaves' •, livres the loohj. ; and of galhoring iof. ihe quined, Tiio-rulfure is ret.l-.onod. 
more profitable than vines, udiich arc fonictiin'’s f-rubh' .1 up, to .uako way lor mul- 
berric's. Of the i'orts, the mil' fi<:!!c is bell. In tliero.; I to V.viers, { remarked a tree 
2] feet ill diameter; and very large ones arc in llic bed of a torrent, wliere no earth 


(only ilones) is vinlde. , 

i)AUP!riNi:.-^ji/w?/67/W(7r/. — Silk is the great prod'ioc of the country; they have 
riiil;, where the cocoons are bought, at ajf. ''.10 poi’.;i,!. An o mice of gives 

oolb. of cocoons, and i2lb. of cocoons ilb. of (ilk; foriy middling trees, eacli yielding 
a quintal of loaves, being required to feed that proportion of tvoi «s. I’he g;\!ihs arc 
batched liy artificial heat, and the o|:eration d- mauds wood to ih'j amount of 24 livres 
to each ounce of grains. A connnon me thod of conducling the bufmefs is, for the 
proprietor of tiie land to fine! trees and half the ; llie jioor people tlie other liuif 

and all file laliour; and the parties divide the prciduce between them. The impedi- 
ments in the culture arc, — t . climate ; frofls in the Ipi ing dedroy the 1 aveSj and, if at 
a critical lime, there is no reiiicily. 1 demanded if they had no fuccc'.nmeum, in fuch 
calc, in feeiiing the worms witli the leaves of fonie other plants ? Th.: anfwcr was, that 
cxperiincuts had been made ujion that point, without any iuccefs ; tliat the idea, how- 
ever, w.a; nonfenfe, for the quantity of food was lb great, as torciidcr it abfiird to think 
of jiroviding it, not for a certain want, but merely a contingent one ; the cxpence of 
filch a conducl would abforb all the profit. Nor is it frolls only that are dreaded-— 

great and fudJen heats make the worms fall, and they labour very poorly. 2. 'Ihe 

extreme labour of attending the worms, is a great objection to the bufinefs ; it is, for 
the lall fifteen days, fo levere as to kill many ; and, for the lafl eight days, they are 
cleaned every day. 

L'pon a comparifon of the culture of the olive and the mulberry, it was remarked to 
me, that one great advantage of the olive, was the contracted fpace in which the i oots 
feed, confillmg chiefly of a tap-root aril fdircs, which ni.'ide the crops fown under 
good ; but a mulberry threw out HI prolufion of roots, fif’teem or twenty feet around, r.; 
every direct ion. 

They have been known, at eleven years growth, to yield 2oolb. of leaves each tree. 

'f ile mulberry is found not to like watei'; for tliere is in the watered meadows a 
mound of ('artli, to keep the water from the roots of thei'o trees. 

Wlien filk-wornis are ready to fjiin the cocoon, if they are cut in halves and thrown 
into vinegar, ca; u worm givc.;*t\vo traniparent ligaments, very fk'ong, tor making fifh- 
ing lines, &c. ccc. 

Loj'iol. — Moi.i. L’Abbe ^^crcnger, cure of this place, has given an uncommon atten- 
tion to tl.'is culture ; he was fo obliging as fo jpve me the reiulc of many years experi- 
ence on this interefling fubjetl. 

Tiiiw of /tvoln ^. — There are tw’o foafons ; the firft, with the fruit, frefii, at the end of 
June : — liie fecoud in May, with the feed of lall year, dry ; and tins is better, bccaufe 
the June fowing fufl'ers fometimes, if frofls are fevere, or the weather is both cold and 
humid. When Ibwn dry, if too early and cold weather fuccccds, they are apt to fail. 
They are often watered. 
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Tranj}!anfafi^n . — In April following, ihofe that were fown in May are |ranfplanteJ^ 
three feet every way, info'the nurfery ; only half the plants (the belt) being drawn, the 
roll are left till th? year aficr. They are never tranfplantcd a fecond time. 

Sort. — The/i7,'.'t'(^ ra/c’, wkh white or, grey fruit, is the beft ; black fruit not known 
here, but faid 10 be^good for leahug late, e.nd cfcaping frolls in the fjn-ing. 

Graf/irg.- h isfcll to graft in ilio riur!'-ry, in i\lay, when they are three years old, 
at the head, with grufts cut in February prccc iing, and preferved in fand in a cellar ; 
thefe grafts arc branch is three feet Ion;:, wliich are buried in land, except four inches 
at the end, for three or four knots tc Ihoot ; if all arc buried in the fand, all the knots 
will llioot. At grafting cut off ihofo knots that have fhot out, and ufe the reft. 1 he 
time is afier gathering tlie leaves of the ftanJard to be grafted, when the plants are five 
feet, or 5 1 feet high. One year after grafting tranfidant, liiat Is, about April. Graft 
three or four branches. 

Soil. — Good and humid fands, and fandy loams arc the beft : warm, forward, rich, 
and friable; rocky and ftoncy foils do well; but .dl clays arc bad. On tl.e Is'Jueft 
ftoney lands, the trees come into bearing imieh fuoiier tiian in the rich vale, but thefe 
laft vallly longer; on the rich vale land, two hundred years arc a common age for 
them. 

Planting. — In bad land plant at eighteen feet fquare, in moderate at twenty-four, and 
in very good at thirty fix ; and, after feven or eight years, there can be no crops under 
them, if at thefe diftances. There are two forts of trees, rite one large ftanc'ards; and 
the others dwarf ones, w'hich they call muricr nain ; an arpent contains, ».i courfe, 
many more in number of thefe than of the others; and they yield, for tht; firll ten or 
fifteen years, a larger produce, but afterwards the greater trees are mor - produiltive. 'ihe 
dwarfs are beft for being fot in rows, for plougliing between ; they arc grafted at 1 1 
feet high ; are never w'atercd. The price of trees 2 f. the hundred, at tiie age of one 
or two years ; the great trees, at four or five years, for grafting, ■ of. each, at prefent 
lef. each, and grafted. The operation of planting is performed by digging a hole 
fix feet fquare, and 2| or three feet deep ; and they commonly lay dutig upon the 
roots. 

Cultivation. — The attention with which they manage the trees after planting, merits 
the higheft commendation : — after they have bdin planted two years, a trench is dug 
around each tree, about two feet deep, which is left open all winter, and filled up again 
in the fpring ; the year following another is dug, more removed from the tree, which is 
managed in the fame manner ; and fo on every year a trench, till the whole land is 
flirred as far the roots extend,. This appears to be a moll excellent fyftcm, and 
preferable to trenching the ground at firft ; as in that way much of it is confolidated 
again, before the roots of tfie young trees reach it. 

No crops whatever to be fown on the land after the tfees are of a fizc to have their 
leaves gathered ; as much is loft in leaves as is gained by fuch crops. 

The trees Ihould never be pruned at any other feafor^ than March, and but once in 
two years ; the wood pays the expcnce : they receive one digging per annum, at 6 livres, 
and a hoeing at 3 livres per arpent. 

There is another admirable pra£lice known here, and ufed by all fkilful cultivators, 
which is that of walking the flems of the trees every year, in May, for four or five 
years after planting. Monf. L’Abbe Bcrcngcr always pradifes this with great fuccefs. 

Produce. — For the benefit of the young trees, they ought not to be ftripped for feven 
or eight years after planting into the field ; they will pay well afterwards for this for- 
bearance ; 
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bearance ; but the practice is not common. I viewed a young plantation of Mon 'I 
Blanchard, ^t prefent in the National AlTembly, who is famous for hi 5 attention to his 
mulberries ; the trees were fix, feven, and eight fears old, and none of them hail ever 
been dripped, and their appearance was very ilourifliing. Monf. L^bbe Berenger ap- 
proves the pradlice, but has not adhered to j his trees, however/ are very fine, and 
do not complain ; one plantation, of eight or ten years growth, /hat have conftantly 
been dripped, are, notwithdanding, very fine. There are forty ol four hundred toifes 
of land, that this year produced, each tree, eight pound of leaves. The beginning of 
February he planted the land under them with potatoes, which were dc.g in Augud, 
and produced forty quintals; among thefe potatoes maize was jilanted in. April, in 
fquares of five or fix feet, and the produce of that will be five or fix quintals, at 8 
livres the quintal. He fhewed me another plantation, of an arpent, of very fine and 
fiourifliing dwarf trees, which yielded this year eight pound of leave-s each tree, and 
three hundred pound 011 the arpent. I'hey arc ten years old ; nq crops have ever been 
fown under them. 

The produce of leaves may be edimated at fifty pound from a tree of a toife fquare. 
The greated produce known is ten quintals, from a tree of fifty years old. .At twenty 
years the medium is two quintals. They incrcafc till fixty years old ; but are in good 
perfe^llon at twenty. 

The eggs. — A paper of nine Inches by fifteen inches, covered with fmall leaves, duck 
full of worms, gives one quintal of cocoons ; and this is what they call one ounce of 
grains. But proportions will not hold, for the produce is not increafed proportionably 
to an increafe of quantity. 

//^7/rZ'//;^.— Retarding the hatching of the worms with particular views, is, in many 
circumdances, impollible. When once the heat of the atmofphcrc is come to a certain 
pitch, the hatching cannot be retarded by cellars. Monf. Faujas remarked, that in 
June they would hatch in an ice houfe ; which Ihews that at a certain age they will 
Iiatch in Ypitc of cold. They never, however, trud to the natural heat for hatching 
them, which always does it too flowly ; it is done with the afiidance of fire, and in the 
month of May. They begin to hatch at twenty to twenty-two degrees (Reaumur); 
but artificially it is done at twenty-four degrees. When the eggs happen to have been 
put in a cellar, at ten degrees, their common temperature, they afterwards hatch with 
difficulty, and never well ; always bed when they have to undergo but a moderate 
change. 

Feeding. — In this bufinefs all forts of food, except the mulberry leaf, is rejefted, at 
the fird mention, as the mod ridiculous, imprafticable, and impoffible idea, that ever 
entered the head of a vifionary ; and never could be conceived but by thofe only who 
amufe thcmfelves with a few' worms, without taking the trouble of calculating quantity, 
expence, and quality of filk. > 

For one ounce of grain, a room of ten feet by fourteen feet, and tw'clve feet high, is 
ncceflary ; but the larger tVe better, and with windows only to the north. There fliould 
be ten tables, or fhelvcs, fix /cct long, and 4J- feet broad, one eighteen inches above 
another ; the fird expcnce of which is 60 livres. 

Till the 1 8th of April there is here no fccurity againd frods. Two years ago there 
were many leaves before that day, and mod people began their operations ; the leaves 
were all cut off, and they lod the year entirely, for it is three weeks before the leaves 
come again. Monf. I. ’Abbe Bprenger would not trud appearances ; did not begin till 
after that day, and had as good a year as at any other time, 
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'I'he expences are.ufually borne between the parties, and amount to the pro.- 
diice, not incl&cling the keeping the utenfils in repair. But if they ar^aid by the 
own^ r of the mulberries, foine of them amount to as follow gathering the leaves, 
\of. to 15/! the quintal ; for gathering the dwarfs, only half the price of the others; 
woo 1, 1 ij Uvres fo\ one, two, on threc ounces of eggs in one room ; thirty livres for fix 
ounces, becaufo in Vvo foonis ; .22 livres \of. for labour in the .houfe; fpiiming, ^of. 
p “ lb. of fiik. 'I’hy wafle is worth 20/. therefore the c xpencc is 2f /.’ 

For the laft four or live i!a\s, eight men arc necell'ery to gatiuT Krives for twenty 
ounces of grain, their veracity being incredible the latter }i;u‘t of the time. 

I'lie price of the leaves, if bi.’Uglu, is 4 livres to 5 livres the quintal, never at 3 livres, 
but has been at ic livre;:. I’rom liiteeii to eighteen quintals of leaves give one quie.tal 
of cocoons, and one of cocoons gives nine pound of fill;. Oeoons are I'old at 2b/.' the 
pound; filk, on an average, at 19 livres. The leavi's, diillc'tcd l>y the worms, are 
dried, and kept for l^ogs, ihcep, &c. being worth 4 livres the quintal ; and an ounce of 
grain yields two quintals ol foeh ; and the dung oi the worms, from an ounce, is worth 
4 livres more, being excelicni ; the belt indeed of all otliers. 

Two brothers here, MellVs. Cartiers have had as far as eighty quintrds of cocoons. 
Monf. Ik-renger’s three hundred trees on an arpent, at eight pound of leaves each, are 
twenty-four quintals ; and, at 4 livres the quintal, amount to n 6 livivs ; am! as lix'eeii 
quintals of leaves give nine pound of lilk, at ig liviv'-g it is 171 livres, and for twenty- 
four quintals, 256 livres, the half of which is i2« livres; be nee, thevclore, to fell the 
leaves at 4 livres the quintal, docs not aniwer equally with half the produce . 128 livres 
per arpent de Paris, is 61 . 4s. 3d. per Englilh acre). 

Provenci:. — yi'Wg/;c«. — At ten years growth the mulberries jitld a confiderabk; 
produce ; at that age they give one hundred pound to one hundred and lifiy [Kumd of 
leaves, but not common. For one ounce of grain, five or lix very large tnfes are ne- 
cell'ary ; or, if the leaves are bought, to the amount of 24 livres to 30 livres. The 
ounce will give from Ibrty pound to fifty pound of cocoons, or five pound of fiik ; but 
more commonly twelve pound of cocoons for 1 pound of lilk. Gathering the leaves, 
jcyi or ~if. the quintal, one with another, dwarfs and Ikmdards. I'lie walle pays the 
fpinning. 

yi/.v. — Mulberries, beyond all comparifon, more profitable than olives ; will give 
3 livres or 4 livres per tree, more regularly than olives will l o/I ; but the great planta- 
tions of olives arc on barren rocks iliat, will not do for mulberries. 

Toitr d'yjigucs , — One ounce of grains requires li.'tcen quintals of leaves', and gives 
fifty pound of cocoons; that is fifty pound in a fmall undertaking, like the houfe of a 
pour family ; but nor more than thirty pound in a largi huildhig. Monf thePrefident 
has, howe\ er, had feventy-five ounces of grain that gave lorry pound one with another : 
fourteen pound of cocoons give one pound of organzine .filk. 

On good land, twenty trees, of ten years old, will give fifteen quintals of leaves. The 
walle, with the addition of icj: per pound, will pay the fpinning. Wood in 12/". the 
quintal, and i | quintal will wind and I'pin one poutjd oPlilk: and one quintal of char- 
coal will make three pound of lilk. The common calculation is ten quintals of char- 
coal for one ounce of grain. 

Labour and fuel, ^cf. per pound of fiik, exclufive of gathering the leaves ; but the 
common method is to find the trees and the grain, and give half the; produce for all 
the reft. The whole bufinefs, exclufive of winding |i.a fpinning, employs exatlly a 
month. 

Hyercs 
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Hyens. •—This article is here but little regarded j the number is not confiderable, 
nor do thef^pay nearly the fame attention to them as in Dauphine. ^ tree of twenty 
years pays about 30/! ; and fome, of a very great fize and age, 6 livres. 

2vir/w.f.— Clofe without the town, on the banks of afmall canal of irrigation, arc five 
or fix of the largcft rnulborri^s I have feen, growing tlofe to the \wter’s edge ; from 
which it fliould appear, that they have here none of that objedioufto water which was 
mentioned to me at Montelimurt. J 

EJlrdk's. — At tin.* ion here there is a mulberry tree w'hich yields black fruit, and 
leaves of a remarkable fizo. I aikei th-e niaflc-r, if he ufed them fur filk-worms ? 
Never, lu; replied, iNy eire m h Her for ihi"m thar. elm, o'ik, or pine leaves : it is the white 
mulberries that are for worms. iSo -■naci urately underltood is this point, even in the 
fiik countries; for in Languedoc they told me, all forts W'cre given indifcriminately. 
-This tree would be worth 2 or ^ louis a year. 

T’o thefe notes, taken by inyfcH, 1 fuall add a few' others, for jhe more general elu- 
cidation of the fiibjcd. 

Languedoc yields, in a common year, from five hundred to one thoufand two hun- 
dred quintals of filk *. 1 Irave fearched books in vain for information of the quantity of 

filk produced in all France ; but I find the number of looms which work it, by one 
account, twenty-nine thoufand |, ui which eighteen thoufand at Lyons; but by a later 
and more authentic account, iluo-c were at Lyons only nine thoufand three hundred 
and thirtx -five looms, which worked about two million pounds and in all France fe- 
ventcen thoufand five hundre d lo'^ i's ; which, in the fame proportion, would work 
about three million, leven hue ’rcd and fixty three thoufand pounds In 1784, fhe im- 
ported raw filk to the value cc ’9,500,000 livres, and in 1787, to 28,220,000 livres j 
call it twenty nine millions, u hI 20 livixs the nu in price per lb. it is one million, four 
hundred and fifty thoufand pounds § ; vliich will leave abou : tw'o million, three hun- 
dred and ten thoufind pounds for the home produce, or 46,200,000 livres, which is 
fo grofs an inipollibillry, as to afeertain to a certaimy, tiie exaggeration of the number 
olTooms, and confirms, in a frefh inllance, the many errors in the New Encycloptedia. 
11 Languedoc p'-oduccs only one hundml thoufaiiel poiuH's, ..11 the red of the kingdonx 
cannot produci- twenty times as much ; f.’r the culture is confined to three or four pro- 
vinces, except finall quamitie.-;, that enter for little in ;i general account, 1 was inform- 
ed, at L -uus, that the homo growth was about a miilionr of pounds weight, of two- 
thirds of the value of ti e imported per lb. <ir about 2 livjv.s. Tills makes the growth 
to the value of 20,000,000 livres or 8''5,ooo! IfJb, Languedoc mud produce more 
than one hundred i untlanJ pounds, i rthat province mult beat lead one-fourth, if not 
one third of the whole. I mail con.cfs 1 have my doubts upon this point, ancl think 
that even one fniliion of pound much ox iggeratetl, for 1 crod xl the filk country in 
more than one direiilion, and the qu.inri'y of trees appeared ineoufulcrable lor any fuch 
produce. Bur ailin’iiing the authontv , and dating that the Kin 'iloin docs produce to 
the amount of 8 or 9 oo,cc'd 1 e.eriing. I niuil remark, that the qu.'.nrity is drangely in- 
co^ifiderabie, and feems tou.^ -k, that the climaie he..! fometliing in it vallly interior to 
that of Italy, for the produe.n u of tins coniraoviity ; in which country tlicre are little 
principalities that give mo> . ban the w hole idngdom of France ; -yet, to human feel- 

^ Corj/iJeratlcns /uf /e ('ontr: iU-eidpie prr Monf. Pinezon dll .‘=<■1 dcs s>uf. 1 2 mo. p. 5» ' 

■f J ettrt' fur its Alurkrs i ' ers a fme ynurttai (Jf'.fonontique^ 756, vol li. p 36, 

J r.nrycldp. Met/jrt Hque '■ ii. p.tri t. tt *^.4. 

4 ^ laic writfr ■- llrangefy niiflakcn iii faying, ihaFidiicc imports 20,000>00co of pounds 
weight. JIfr* TQnvnJht:ua\ Journey through Spaln^ voi. i. p. 32. 
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ings, there is no comparifon between the climate of France arid that of Italy ; the for- 
mer is better, beyond all queftion. But the fpring frofts, (found in Italy alfo) are what 
bring the greatell deftrudion on this culture, and will for ever retard its progrefs great- 
ly in countries exppfcd to them. In 1 788, there w'as a general failure in the fouth of 
France, yet acrofs t\e Pyrenees hi Catalonia, the crop was abundant, merely becaufe the 
fpring frofls did no\ pais thofe mountains. », 

In the diftrids ai:\l fpots of the fouthern provinces, where the climate has, from 
experience, been fourid favourable to filk, there is no want of exertion in following it j 
and about Loriol and Montelimart, it is cultivated with more energy than in any part 
of Lombardy, yet.at finall diflanccs tlure are no mulberries, though the proprietors are 
as rich and as induftrious as where they are found. 'I'he liime obfervation is to be made 
every where, and feems to mark a great dependence even on the locality of climate, if 
I may hazard fuch an expreffion. Where the culture fuccecds well, it appears, from 
the preceding minutes, to be highly profitable, and to form one of the moft beneficial 
objeds that can attrad,the attention of the induftrious. 

The Society of Arts at London, have, for many years, offered premiums for mul- 
berries and filk in England ; and much has been written and argued in favour of the 
fcheme, which I take to be a great but hannlefs folly ; it may miflead and deceive a 
few ingenious fpeculative people, who may, for what 1 know, in tlie courfe of a cen- 
tury, arrive at fuch fucccls as the late King of Pruflia boafled, that of making a few 
thoufand pounds of miferably bad filk, after forty years* exertion. Such fuccefs is a 
reallofs; for the fame attention, time, capital, and encouragement, given to produdions 
natural to the climate, would have made twenty times, perhaps an hundred times, the 
return. That filk may be made in England I have no douln ; but it will be made on 
the fame principles, and attended by the fame dead lofs. The duke of Belleifle made 
iilk in Normandy, and if he had been a great fovereign, his hundreds would have been 
ihoufands of pounds ; but all was lofs, and therefore the fooner it dropped the better. 
Another duke failed, not quite fo much, in the Anguomois ; and a third planted mul- 
berries to lofs on the Garonnne ; his neighbours did the fame, but grubbed them up 
again becaufe they did not anfwer. At Tours, the fmeft climate of France for fruits, 
and by confequence well adapted for mulberries, they fiicceed tolerably, but the cul- 
ture does not increafe, which carries with it a prefumplion, that more ftcady heat in 
fpring is wanted than the northern provinces of France enjoy. Such circumftances 
bear with great force againft any ideas of filk in England, where the heat is never 
Heady ; and leaft of all in fpring, where late frofts cut off vegetables much hardier than 
the mulberry, even fo late as the end of May and beginning of June ; and where I have 
feen potatoes turned black by them, even on Midfummer day. 

The minutes are invariably decifive, on the queftion of feeding worms with any thing 
but mulberry leaves ; the utter impradicability of that fcheme is Ihewn in a manner too 
fatisfadory for any doubts to remain ; and the difficulty of retarding the hatching of 
the worms beyond a certain a period, though not proved with equal dccifion, is yet 
placed in a light not a little queftionable. It is upon tilefe two modifications of the 
common pradice, that filk in England confeffedly depends ; .one of them is a vague 
groundlefs theory ; and the other too uncertain to be relied on. But I muft further 
remark, that frofts, in fuch a climate as England, as well as abroad, are to be looked 
for after the leafing of the mulberry ; and confequently, that the power of retarding the 
hatching of the eggs would be ufelefs ; the worms in tl^^t cafe muft be put upon other 
food, which, with fmall parcels, would make bad filk^.'ltri^ with large ones would de- 
' inand an exp-'nce impoffible to fubmit to every year, for a mere contingency that might 

14 be 
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be demanded only once in three or four. To urge the example of Btandenbonrg is 
idle : in the firft place, all continental climates are more regular than iufular ones, and 
therefore the climate of the King of Prufiia’s dominions may be better' for the bufinefs ; 
yet with this advantage Normandy failed. In 17 " 8, that is after forty years' exertion, 
they made, in all the Prullian territories, eleven thou^ind pounds *4 of pounds lighter 
than French oties. And the author I quote on this fubjcft, who /ommcnds the pro- 
jeft, informs us, that in Brandenbourg, to make a pound of filk^clemands one-fourth 
more cocoons than in the fouth of France! 5 and that the filk thu>i made is fo bad, that 
it will do only for certain objeds J ; of the climate he fays, that it is not favourable 
enough § for the bufinefs. What encouragement is to be colledVed from this detail, 
when it is confidered tliat forty years effort of tlte firff talents in the world, feconded 
by boundlefs power, forcing plauiations and laviihing premiums, have been able to 
drive this nail, that will not go but aguinft nature, to no greater extent than eleven 
thoufand pounds of bad filk in all the Prufilan dominions? In my opinion, the refult 
of fuch an experimenr yields a more complete condemnation, thafi if it had never been 
tried at all in fuch a climate, and ought to be a loffim to us in Dngland, not obftinate- 
Iv to perfirt in fuch foolifli attempts, calculated only to bring ridicule on focicties, and 
difappointmeiit to individuals. In all probability, the filk made in Pruffia coft every 
year ten times more than it is \v .rlh ; that is to fay, the fame royal attention, the fame 
premiums, llie fame favours, as giving trees and filk eggs, the fame powerful inffiga- 
lions to rectors and curces of the crown livings, &c. — had they been exerted to peoffle 
the heaths of Brandenbourg with fhcep, would have yielded, in wool alone, ten timts 
the value of eleven thoufand pounds of filk ; which, if we value it at 1 2s. a pound, being 
fo inferior, amounts only to 6,6ool. ; — a pretty article of produce for forty years' effort 
of the moll: energetic government in Kurope ! fifty thoufand flieep, at 3s. a head in 
wool, go much beyond it, throwing mutton out of the queftion. . , 

An idle error in England, is the idea that this culture demands the labour only of 
women and children, and old and infirm perfons ; the contrary appears the fact j eight 
men are ncccflary for gathering the leaves for twenty ounces of grain, during four or 
five days, when the worms are moft ravenous j and the work of gathering is that of 
men at all times ; for the leaves are not picked, but ftripped along a branch, by force 
and hardnefs of hand. And even the feeding and cleaning worms is fo far from being 
light work, that it is, on the contrary, very i'everc, fo as even to kill fome of the poor 
people that follow it up ; as the induffrious will follow up all work feverely. The cul- 
ture is therefore very far from what it has been rcprqfented in England, as being all 
net profit, demanding only women, children, and the infirm ; on the contrary, it would 
demand many able men, at a bufy fcafon of the year, when they could be ill fpared j 
and if a propofal was to be ma at fuch a fcafon to a farmer, that he muff fpare men 
enough to gather ail the leaves of many hundred pollard trees of any fort, he would 
prd\»ably fay, the price of mulberry leave.s in the filk countries would not pay him ; and 
that double that price would not be an inducement to him, at fuch a feafon, to derange 
his bufinefs, and take his inesi from neceflary work, for employing them on fuch a bu- 
finefs. If it is afked. how the fame thing can be done in filk countries ? I anfwer, that 
labour is but half the price of Englifh labour, owing to caufes explained in other chap- 
ters ; that the multiplied fubdivifion of landed property fills many of thofe countries 
with hands,— many idle, and many not half employed. To them the culture is highly 
valuable ; but to introduce it in a country, even if the climate would permit, confiituted 
and politically arranged, in a oo^ner and upon principles abfolutely contrary, would be 

* MinAtau Monarch. Pruff'. tom. t. p. j8o. f Tom. ii. p. 166. 

! Tom i p. 180. § Tom, ii. p. 166. 
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attended wjth difficulties and e^^nces, not in the contemplation of people very Inge- 
nious, perhaps, %who liavc^niufed thcmfeivcs with filk-wortns, and paid an attention to 
them, beiij'g a pleafurc, which, if commercially valued, would poffibly amount to fifty, 
times the value of all the filk they make. 

t 

f 

Ch av. XXlV^p-0/' Cauls hi France. 

EVERY part of 5 .gricultur(* cU p.”';!" C(' immediately on the quantity of live dock, 
that a farming traveller can.iot "ivc loo much attention to fo material a part of his pur- 
fuit. The candid reader will not, u. : , look to any traveller, that docs not refide 
long in a place,* for fuch information as .s akmc to be acquired by fuch refidence. He 
who /lays a week will gain knowledge beyond tlie auainment of a day ; and the atten- 
tion of a month will prouuce fruits beyond the reach of him whole obfervatlons are limit- 
ed to a week, and yet remain very fupcrficial, when compared with the refearches of 
others w'ho live on the Ipot. A mere traveller ihould ^ain w'hat his opportunities allow, 
and what he is thus able to gain is not the lefs valuable, bccaufe larger powers would 
have commanded a greater harvell. 

Pays dk Bhavcu. -Toury, Sife. — Their bed cows fell at 1 50 livres ; tiiey give tw'elve 
orlhivteeii bottles a day. 

Or/cam.’— They have a remarkable cuflom of letting chick-weed get a head in their 
viHeyarus, which they pluck in May and dry. This they boil in water with bran for 
their cows, giving it thrice a day, and find that it makes them give double the quantity 
of milk they would do on any other food. Tliis application of a common plant, that 
might eafily be cultivated, and got off time enough for a ciop of turnips, probably im- 
proving the land, deferves a trial. The fa£t is curious. 

■t;SoLOONE. — To La Ecr/c.— Make hay of the weeds of their vineyards, and are the 
chief fupport of their cows ; do not boil, but give them in bran and water. In fummer 
feed wjth grafs and vine cuttings. — A cow, that gives one to three bottles a day, fells 
at go livres. 

La Fuze/ier.— The cows fmall, and very like Alderneys. Plough bullocks of the 
fame breed. 

Beury. — Verfon. — A pair of oxen, ready to work, fell at 400 livrcs(i7l. ics.) j and 
when old and pail labour, but lean, 300 to 3,0 livres. 

Argcntan. — A good pair of oxen fell at 400 livres ; common ones 300 livres ; very 
fine to 600 livres (26I. 5s.). All the cattle here are cream coioured, as well as the 
droves we have met going to Paris. — A cow', not the largefi, fells at 150 livres ( 61 . ns. 
5 ^ 0 . 

La Marche. — To Boifmande . — ^Very fine bullocks, w'el! made, and in great order, 
6co livres (26!. 5s.) the pair. Thcfc oxen arc of a beautiful form; their backs llrait 
and flat, with a fine fpringing ri;»; clean throat and leg; felt well; and are in cvmy 
rcfpefl fuperior to many breeds we have in England. 

La Ville Aubrun . — Work their cows, but they do not^ive as much milk as if no# 
worked. A good one fells, with its calf, at 150 livres f 61 . iis. 3d.). They fatten 
oxen here with raves, a fort of turnip; begin to ufc them in Oftober or November, 
and lalt generally about three months To fatten a pair of good oxen, would take 
forty-five cart loads, cut in pieces, and twenty quintals of . hay ; when the raves are 
done, they give the flour of rye or other corn, with water enough added to form a 
paffe; this they leave four or five days to become fou« ^|n d then they dilute it with 
.water, thicken it with cut l:haff, and give it to-lhe oxeli* thrice a day; when fed with 
raves the oxcj|i do not want to driok. Such a detail would imply a turnip culture of 
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■fpme importancii, but though hoeing is not abroldtely unknown, yet the 'turnips may be 
conjedlured, from the common management, being never to l^e, feariiig to cut up the 
crop by, it. The young plant is fometimes eaten by the fly, in which cafe they fow again ; 
froft fometimes damages the roots, but never deftroys them entirely. Often fow wheat 
after them, and do not cultivate clover ; thus three-fourths of the iT/jrit of the culture 

is loft. ‘ / 

— Their raves yield, according to the year, two or three c^rt loads perboifercc 
of land, about, eight of which make an Englhh acre. A pair of‘'good oxen will eat a 
cart load in two days, but have hay with them : they are as fond of this root as horfes 
are of oats ; they finift with flour of rye, mixed as before-mentioned ; they affert that 
the oxen like it the better for being four, and that it anfwers better in fatting them. 
They eat about a boifeau a day (weighs 22 lb.) and never give this acid liquor without 
chopped hay. It is proper here to remark, that, in coming to Paris, we have met a great 
many droves of thefe oxen, to the amount I guefsof from tw^ve to, fifteen hundred, and 
that they were with few exceptions very fet ; and confufering the feafon. May, the moft 
difficult of the year, they were fatter than oxen are commonly fecn in England, in the 
fpring. 1 handled many fcores of them, and found them an excdlent breed, and very 

well fattened. ^ . ,j 

Limousin.— To Limoges. — A pair of good oxei will eat a cart load of raves a day % 
begin to feed the end of Oftober : after the raves, give rye-pafte as deferibed above* 
but with the addition of a leven {levain) to the pafte, to quicken the fermentation, and 
make it quite four : at firft the oxen will not drink it, but they are ftarved to it j ufually 
take it the fecond day, and after they have begun like it much, and never leave a drop. 
Saw a pair bought laft winter for i loolivres (48I. as. 6d. ); but fuch as are ready for 
work, fell as dear as fat ones, which is remarkable. An arpent of raves yields forty car^ 
loads j and a pair of good oxen will eat a load a day. They have two kinds ; one verj^ 
larce and flat, the other more round, and with a root that enters the ground deeply. 
Tfmy generally manure thoroughly for them in March, and plough in fo early that the 
dung may be quite rotten and mixed with the foil by the end of June. Begin to fow a 
fortnight after Midfummer : they are not hurt by the froft when it thaws with rain, but 
are apt to rot when it thaws wth the fun. About Chriftmas they plough up the part 
eaten, and fow rye, the reft for oats. They plough their cows, milking them once a day, 
from three to five bottles. 

Limoges. — ^'fhe great ftaple of the whole province is fat cattle, fent to Paris and other 
towns, as well as hogs, that go for faking to the fea ports. The cattle are all of a yellow 
cream colour, with no other diftinaion than having, one in an hundred perhaps, a ten- 
dency to a blood red : all have horns of a medium length ; legs fliort in proportion to 
their carcalTes, which are deep and heavy ; the lhape in general very good ; the back 
ftrai^t and broad ; the rib fpri iging, and confequently well arched ; the hips and rumps 
veryTat; the tail rifmg high from the rump ; which I note, not becaufefuch points are 
of real importance, but becaui it is efteemed by fonie as a piwf of a bad breed: the 
v^ht I guefs to be from 60 tofeventy ftone (14 lb. ;) fome rife to eighty, and a very 
few may be fo low as fifty. Their hogs are many of them large t foiae with Iqp ears 
like our old Shropihire’s. 

St. George.— The fame breed of oxen continues here, but hardly fo laige ; they are 
always kept in high order : a pur draws the wright commonly of aooo lb. and fuj^rts 
fuch labour well. They rear cjives by kee^g them e^ht ot ten montl» with the 
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Faften their oxen with raves, as above, and then with rye-iflour, made intqr 
a pafte with le^en, and given four, as before deferibed. They alfo fatten fom^witlv 
potatoes, mixed with chefnu's, and alfo alone ; but in cither cafe boiled thoroughly, and 
given frefli as boiled every day. I hey have a great opinion of their fattening quality t 
they feed tlieircoAs alfo with th.^s root, ‘and find that it gives a great incrcafe of milk. 
Calves reared, cithor for oxen or cows, fuck ten or twelve Jiionths, Which is the univer- 
fal pradice. \ * 

Quercy. — Brk'^'o Crr//cn/,ir. — A pradical farmer, that has the larged oxen I had 
met with, gave me the following r.ccoiint ; — they fatten with inaiae, but, in order to ren- 
der it tender, pour boiling water on it, cover it up clufc, and give it to the cattle the fame 
day; and in tlfis method iti.ia mod excellent futtener, both of oxen and poultry. But 
in order to tnak»; them fatten iooner ainl better, this farmer gives them, every night, 
and fomctiincs of a inoniing, a ball of pork-greafe, as large as an apple ; he fays this is 
bolh phyfic and food, and makes them thrive the bt'Uer. 

To Souillac .- — Fat their oxen here alfo with raves, and <’'ve them alfo to lean beads; 
the mader of the pod'town where wo flopped liiys, that he feni ia!l year to Paris, four 
raves that weighed i colb. They foil their oxen with croj js of the vit ui hithiiroidcs, and 
of the lalbyrin fclifoUux ; of thefe plants lie fpokc fo higidy, when given in the foiling 
way, in the (lablc?, that he faid the oi*kt n becamo fo fat tiiat they could not get out of the 
llabie if they were not worked. He fliewed me fmne o>:cn liiat did not allow' a doubt 
of the truth of what he faid, for they were as fat as bears, l lie fact of hog’s greafe be- 
ing given, was here confirmed ; it isgivt-Ji to incrcafe the aj^petite, and aniwers fo well,, 
that the bcafls pcrfedtly devour their food after it, and their coats become fmooth and 
Alining. The mod fiittening food they know for a bullock, is w'alnut oil-cakc. All here 
give fait plentifully, to both cattle and flieep, being hut if. a pound. But this pradtice 
is, more or lefs, univerfal through the whole kingdom. 

—Nearly all the draft cattle are mules, and yoketl as oxen in England, only 
collars to the yoke indead of bows. Cow’s and oxen all cream coloured ; very good, and 
in fine order. 

Languedoc. — Toulou/e. — Very fine cream-coloured horned oxen; a pair good 
working ones fell at 25 louis. 

St.Gaudcnls . — Price 120 livres, (5I. 5s.); in the winter kept in dabies, anf fed 
upon hay. 

• Bagtiere de Inchon . — I'lvery parifli in thefe mountains has common padures for their 
cattle and fiieep, and each inhabitant has a right to fend as many as they can feed in 
winter. They are on the mountain three or four months, under the care of people who 
milk the cows, goats, and ewes, and give the proprietor, at the end of the period, two 
cheefes of eighteen pounds for each cow ; or four goats ; or ten ewes; the price of the 
cheefe is f. the pound ; but lof.zi a year old, and thepverplus, if any, is their reward. 
A cow is reckoned to pay above 2 louis a year, valuing the calf, as they do, at a'Souis, 
A pair of cows, dout enough to be worked, fell at i o to 12 louis ; and a pair of oxen 
1 2 to 15 louis. 1 

Basque.— Informed by a gentleman, at Bagnere de Luchon, that the mountains in 
this province afford a very great fupply of food, in fummer, for cattle, which are fent to 
winter on the landes of Bourdeaux, where theyjud get a living on weeds, rough grafs, 
branches of trees, &c. ; and that they pay only ^ a head for wintering thefe cattle, 
w'hich is perfectly Incredible ; but I riofe it as reported. He alfo informs me, that thofe 
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iTiouatains of Bafqiie, and alfo of Navarro, breed nioft of the oxen that 1 fawin Limoti- 
lia ; they arc fold thither calves; and arc allrrcara-colouredjijjoryellovi^lli. 

Lanouedoc. — Phijcan ts Monipdicr . — Ploughing with fine large oxen, in good or> 
■der ; foine cream-coloured, others deep red ; middling horns. The fame breed has 
been found all the way, almofl from thcLrire'to Barcelona; and jjt'om Calais to the 
Loire, variations of the fliort- horned Alderney, or Norman cow. / 

Bearn. — Navarem.—Crcam-co\o\iredco\\s, loolivresto i-^zlivres. 

Gascoicn. — 6V. Palais to Aufpan. — In 1786, on thefe mountjAns, the fcarcityof fo« 
rage being very great, they cut much fern and made hay of it, and it anfwered well ; 
horfes, mules, and young cattle, cat it freely ; tut it was cut early. Through this coun- 
try, and nearly to Bayonne, they fatten oxen with raves, which they cultivate clrefully 
for an after-crop. They anfwer perfectly well, without other food being given ; when 
the raves are done, they femetimes give mai^e-flour, but dry, knowing nothing of the Li- 
moufin method. 

Port St. Marie. — Very fine cream-coloured oxen. 

Aguillon. — Ditto, very fine and beautiful. 

i uniiiiim to La Mortc Land’ on , — As we advance on the Garonne, the oxen are yet 
finer ; meet common ones at 600 livres and 700 livres the pair; but fome very fine that 
rife to I oco livres, and leco livres, r52l. los.) as they are in the plough ; all are 
•however, in fine order, and many fat. Breed their own cattle; a pretty good 
cow fells at 250 livres ; harnefs and work them as oxen, but gently while they give 
milk. 

La Reolc. — Work tlieir cow's r'put oxen to work at three years old, and keep them 
to it four, eight, and even ten years, according as they are found fit for it. Rife in price 
to 1 200 livres the pair. '1 he leaf! weight they are put to draw, is 20 quintals (a ton 
Englifh) a pair ; but good oxen draw 30 quintals with eafe: all harneffed by ihc horns; 
they are fed now ujmn maize leaves, which are fo excellent a food for them, that it is 
fown in fucccflion tliiekly for mowing for foiling. Give alfo at prefent vine leaves, 
which are very gooil food. See them ihoe an ox ; they are faftened by the horns in a 
flioeing flail, and lifted from the ground, if wanted, by two broad bands of hemp, that 
pafilunder the belly. "J'iie Ihoe turns over the toe, or hoof, as in England ; ftoe for 
ploughing as well as for the road. 

Barfac. — Oxen, through all this country, where they are found fine, are dreffed as re* 
gularly every day as horfes. 

AistGOisuoii.— Barbcfwux toPctignac. — Cream-coloured oxen; 20 louis to 25 louis 
the pair. 

Poitou. — Pp/Z/tn. — Red -coloured oxen, with a black tinge in the head; thefign of 
the Poitou breed. 

Qbateauraidt.—GooA cri ar.i-coloured and red oxen, but they have declined fince 
Bourdcaux. The good ones here fell at 25 louis the pair. I’hey plough with a pair, 
without driver or reins. 

Amboife. — Cream-colo.ured,*and fome blackifh ; and, which fhevvs we are got to the 
Loire, fome Norman ones, with mixtures. This great river is the foparation of breeds 
4n a remarkable manner. All the way from Tours, to Blois, they raife raves for cows 
•and oxen, but never hoe them ; and the fcale not at all refpeftable. 

PeZ/wrf.— Cows quite theNoi raan breed, and the earth tilled by horfes. 

Isle of France. — Liancourt . — Exceedingly deficient. Some poor ill fed cows upon 
•the commons were all that 1 law,'fexcept the L^tchels of Lianc9urt’s dairy of Swifscows. 

^ 3 p 2 Ot 
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Of oxen asid fahing beafts they have none. Very fine iat beef appeared at table Hftich 
came from Parn, 1 thinly . 

BraffeufeS^MzAdme la VifiiDuntefie du Font’s dairy of cows fed entirely with Ittceme^.. 
and the butter excellent ; I admired it much, and found the manufaflure quite differ- - 
ent from the coran^rm method. <The milk is churned inftead of the cream. Her dairy, 
maid is from Bretame, a province femous for good dairy-maids. The evening’s milk* 
and the mprning’s put together, and churned as foon as the latter is milked j. the 
proper quantity of fan is added in the churn, and no waffling or making in water, which ■ 
thefe dairy.maids bold to be a very bad method. Finer butter, of a more delicate fla- 
vour, was never tailed, than procured by this method from lucerne. 

Comerle en Vexin. — ^This part of the province is famous for fatting calves for the Paris • 
market. I had gathered fome circutnllances at Marenne, and they were confirmed here. 
All is known at Paris under the name of Pontoife veal, but it comes chiefly from this 
county.. The farmers here are niollly, if not all, in the fyltem of fuckling. The cows 
are of the Noiroan fhort-horned breed, nearly refembling our Alderney ; thofe of three 
confiderable farmers, whofe herds I viewed, were fo unceptionably. The management 
of their cows is to keep them tied up conftantly, as far as food is concerned, but turned 
out every day for air and exercife, dudng w'hich time they pick up what the bare pallures 
yield. Their food is given in the houfes, being foiled on lucerne, fainfoin, or clover,- 
qipwn frefli every day, while they give milk, but hay and ftraw in winter. The calves 
alfo are, in general, tied up in the fame houfe ; thole 1 faw, both cows and calves, were 
all littered ; but they feemed to have fo little attention to keep them clean, that I enquir- 
ed the reafon ; and w-as told, that they a^ fometimes fufi'ered to reft on their dung till it 
rifes high, by the addition of frclh ftraw, but that no inconvenience is found from it. 
Having been affured that they fed their calves with eggs, for giving reputation to the veal 
Pontoife, I enquired into the truth of it, and was allured that no fuch praftice was 
nown ; and that the reafon of the fuperiority of the veal of Pontoife, to that of Nor- 
mandy, from which province molt of the other calves come, was Amply that of making 
them fatter by longer fucking ; whereas the Norman cuftom was to feed them with Ikim 
milk. In this country of the Vexin, they are in the cuftom of keeping them iill they are 
of a large fize : I faw fome of four months old, valued at 4 louis each, and that vllkjld 
be worth 5 louis in another month ; fome have been Ibid at 6 louis ; and more even 
than that has been known. I felt one calf that fucked the milk of five cows. It was 
remarkable to find, that the value of many fatting calves I examined was nearly what it 
would be in England ; I do not think there was 5 per cent, difference. They never 
bleed them to whiten the flelh, as is done with us. Some of the farmers here keep many 
cows; Monf.*Coffin, of Commerle, has forty, but his farm is the largeft in all the coun- 
tjy ; the country people fay it is 20,000 livres a year. 

PicARDia. — St. Quintin. — All the way from Soiffons hhher, the cattle are fome IflUck 
4 nd black and white, which is very uncommon in France. * 

Cambrayto Bouchaine. — Feed their cows, and fatten oxen and cowsj on carrots. Ttiny 
reckon that no food is fo good, for giving much and excellent milk. For fattening an 
ex they flice them into bran : but they remarked, that in Jattening, the great objeft was 
to change their food ; that a middling one, with change, would go further than a good 
©ne without ; but in fuch change, carrots rank very high, - 

Flanders. — Valenciennes tz Orchies. — ^Fimfing that they fed cattle with linfeed-cakes, 
I inquired if they ufed any of their immenfe quantity <«f|:,olefeed- cakes for the fame ^fe ? 
And was affured that th^ did ; and thafca beal^ with fWper care, would fatten on them, 

though 
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tfiOOgb not fo ^ell as on linfeed>cake ; alfo that they feed their Iheep With both. For 
fattening; beads and for cows, they diffolve the cake in hot n||^er, and liie animal drinks,, 
not eflii it, having various other food given at the rameiiinie, as hay,' brab, &c. ; for 
there is no point they adhere to more than always to give variety of foods to a fattening 
bead. Their cows, of which they are very. ;'.rdud, are .Dutch ; not iarge, though bigger 
than the Norman breed j they are red, “tor red and white, with a few black ; the horns 
Owrt and curled inwards, forward. They are fed in the houfe the Whole yeai^ound, but 
kept clean with the greateft attention. I'hey boaft of their fiutte/ being equakto any in 
the world •, and I was affured of a cow that gave 19 livres (i6s. 7 id.) in butter every 
nine days. They feed^them with potatoes, which give excellent butter j and with tur- 
nips, which give as bad. Cows fell at 1 5<^livres. ' 

To Lute. — All the cattle tied up in houfes, as they affured me, the year round j lin-- 
quired into their motives for this, and they afferted, that no practice is, they think, fo * 
wafteful as letting cattle pafture abroad, as much food, or perhaps more, being fpoiled' 
than eaten ; the raifing dung alfo is a great objeft with them, which flalids ftill, to their 
great lofs, when cattle are abroad. 

Their cows were now ( November 4,) feeding on turnips and cabbages. In every 
cow houfe I faw' a tub of bran and water, which iai their principal drink ; boiled with bran 
in it is greatly preferred, but fome give it without boiling. Such minutiae of pu’aftice 
feems only poflible on a little farm, where the hands are very numerous compared ^th 
the quantity of land ; but it merits experiment to inquire, how far boiling all the water 
drank in winter can anfwcr. Without experiment, fuch quedions are never underftood. 
All the cows I faw- were littered, but the floors being flat, and without any deep at the 
heel, they were dirty. 

Normandie . — Neufehat el. —There are dairies here that rife tO;fifty cows, the produce 
of which in money, on an average, rejefting a few of the word, is 80 to 100 livres,'^- 
eluding calves, pigs, butter, and cheefe. In winter they feed them with draw } latlir 
with hay and even with oats and bran ; but not the lead idea of any green winter food. 
The vale, from hence to Gournay is all full of dairies, and fome alfo to Dieppe. One 
acre of good grafs feeds a cow through the fummer. 

^To Rouen. — Good cows give three gallons of milk a day; they are of the Alderney 
or Norman breed, but larger than fuch as come commonly to England. 

Pont au Demer. — Many very fine grafs inclofures,*of a better countenance than any I 
have feen in France, without watering ; grazed by good Norman cows, larger than our 
^derneys, but of the fame breed ; 1 faw thirty-two in one field. In the height of the 
feafon they are always milked three times a day ; good ones give three Englifb gallons 
of milk a day. A man near the town that has got cows, but wants pafkire, pays lof, 
a day for the padunige of one, which is a very high rate for cattle of this fize. 

f Pont rEveque. — d'his tt‘/t\u is fituaied in the famous Pay d’Augc, which is the didrift 
the riched padurage in Normandy, And indeed of all France, and for what I know of 
^11 Europe. It is a vale of •xbout thirty- five miles long, and from half a mile to two miles 
over, being a flat trad of exceedingly rich land, at the bottom of two flopes of hills, . 
which are either woods, arable, or poor land ; but in fome places the padure rifes piartly . 
up the hills. I viewed fome of thefe rich pallures, with a gentleman of Pont I’Eveqne, 
Monfieur Beval, who was fo good as to explain fome of the circumdances that relate to 
them. About this place they are all iwazed by fatting oxen : the fydem is nearly* that 
of many of our Englifli countj^. In^arch or April, the graziers goto to the fairs of 
Poitou and buy the oxen lesSpRt about 240 livres (lol. they are geneVally cream- 

coloured : horiis of a middling lengtl!, with the tips black ; ends of their tails black 

and-* 
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and tan coloiire^ about the eyes, which are the diftinflions of the Poitou l)reed. AVIVli. 
.cKaelrtfSis they are fat; and fent to the fair at Poifly, that is Paris: fuch as arefeought 
in at 240 livres lean, are fold 5 ifat at 350 to 400 livres. (15I. 6 s. 3d. to 17k ic^ An 
acre of good pafturage carries more than one of thefe hearts in fumincr, bcfides winter 
fattening Iheep. Tl^is acre is four verges,” each forty perches, and the perch twenty-two 
feet, or a very little bitter than two Engliflj acrfes. The rent of the belt of thefe pallures 
(called here)Umounts to loo livres (4I. 7s. 6d.) per Norman acre, or nearly 

2I. 3s. gd. the EnglilliV the t«iant’s taxes add 14 livres (12s. 3d.) or 6s. i|d. perEng- 
.iilh acre. The expeuces may be ftated thus : 

Rent, - ... 

Taxes, - - 

Suppofe 1 ] ox fattened, bought at 240 livres, 

^ r 

Interert bf that total, • « 


liv, 

100 

14 

360 

474 

*'3 


497 


Sa}', - * ^00 

Ox and an half fat, at 373 livres - ^62 

Expences, . - , ^00 

Profit,, - - - 62 


^?^ich is about il. 6s. 6d. per Englifli acre profit ; and will pay a man well, the intereft 
of his capital being already paid. As thefe Norman graziers are generally rich, I do 
not apprehend the annual benefit is lefs. In pieces that are tolerably large, a (lock pro- 
portioned to the fize is turned in, and not changed till they are taken out fat' Thefe 
Poitou oxen are for the richeft paftures ; for land of an inferior quality, they buy hearts 
from Anjou, Maine, and Bretagne. The flieep fed in the winter do not belong to the 
graziers, but are joirted ; there is none with longer wool than five inches, but the paf- 
ture is equal to the finefl of Lincoln. In walking over one of thefe noble herbages my 
conduftor made me obferve the quantity of clover in it, as a proof of its richnefs; it’was 
the white Dutch and the common red : it is often thus— the value of a palture depends 
more on the diadelphia than on the triandria family. ^ 

To Lifteux. —This rich vale of the Pay d’Auge, feme years ago, was fed almoft entirely 
with cows, but now it is very generally under oxen, which are found to pay better 
Whatever cows there are, are milked three times a day in fummer. ^ ^ ’ 

To Caen.—Tht valley of Corbon is a part of the Pay d’Auge, and faid to be the richeft 
of the whole. In this part, one acre, of one hundred and fixty perches of twenty- four 
feet, or about (not exaftly) 2\ acres Englifli, fattens two oxen. Such rents are known 
as 200 livres (3I. 1 7s. per Englifli acre) but they are extraordinary: theproportions here 
are rather greater, and more profitable than in the former minute. They buy forae 
beafts before Chnrtmas, which they keep on tlm pafturage alone, except in deep fnows; 
thefe are forwarder in fpring than fuch as ai-e l^ught tlien, and fatten quicker ; they 
dave alfo a few flieep. There are graziers here that aitlandlords of j 0,000 livres, and 
•,eVen 2.0,000 Uvres a year, yet 100 acres are, a lafge fiirm. 

Bayeux^ 
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rich lurba^es about this place are eniployed in faticping oxen, of the 
Poitou breed, as%efore ; bought lean, on an average, at 200 livres, and I'old fat at 350 
livres,^; Their cows arc always milked thrice a day in fummei^; the bell give twelve pots 
a day above four gallons, and fell at 7 or 8 louis eacn. 

//%«y to Carentan . — Much fait /n^rfh, and, very rich ; they fat oxen j but I’was fur- 
jjprifed to find many dairy cows alfo on tljCiC very rich lands. A cow they fay femetimes 
pays 10 louis' m a ^ear ; giving eight pound of butter in a week, at ^of. to ’jsf. a popnd 
at fome fcafons, hut now (Auguft 25) only xaf, which they fay ruiaouli^^eap. Ail 
arc milked thrice a^day. Others ijiformcd me that a cott^ giveS ten pound a w'eek, at 
the average price of 1 5/I 'J’hcfe cows refemble the Suffolk breeu, in fize and briiidle co- 
lour, round carcafe, and fhort leg; and would not be known from .them but by thus, 
horns, which are of the Ihort Alderney fort. The prf)fit on fattening a cow here they 
reckon at 72 livres, and an ox of the largefl. fize 30,0 livres. They have alfo a common 
calculation, that dairy cows feed at the expence of 8/i a day, and yield 2<yi leaving \if. 
profit. It is remarkable, and cannot be too much condemned, that there arc no dairies 
in this countjy : the milk is fet and the butter made in any common room of a Iioufe or ' 
cottage. 

Carentmu — Many oxen are bought at Michaelmas, and kept a year. They eat each 
in the w’inter three hundred botics of hay, or 50 livres, but leave 150 livres profit, that 
is, they rife from 300 livres to 450 livres. Cows pay, on an average, too livres, and 
arc kept each on a verge of grafs, the rent of which is from 30 to 40 livres. As the 
verge is 40 perches, of 24 feet, or 23,040 feet, it is equal to 96 Englifli fquare perches, - 
which fpace pays 100 livres, or porEnglifli acre 7I. 5s. 3d. ; but all expcnces are to be 
deduced, including what the wintering cofis. Here they have milk-rooms. They work 
oxen all the w'ay from Bayeiix, in yokes and bows, like the old Englifti ones, only finglc 
iudead of double. 

Advancing ;• cows fell fo high as 10 and 1 2 louis. Many are milked only twice a day;S 
good ones give 1 f or li pound of butter a day. They remark that cows that give the 
largcll: quantity of milk do not yield the largelt quantity of butter. Fat cows give much 
richer nu& than others. 

Again ; a good cow gives fix pots of milk a day, which pays in butter 24/i Three 
thoul’and livres profit has been made by fatting thirty cows. A great number of young 
cattle all over the country, efpccially year olds. 

Brktacne.— — G ood oxen of Poitou, 400 livres to 6co livres the pair j 
they are harnaffed by the horns. A good cow, 100 livres. Milk but twice a day. 

Latukrvificr . — I was at the fair here, at which were many cows j in general of the 
Norman breed, but finall : one of the fize of a middling Alderney, 4 louis, but faid to 
be dear at prefent. Colour, black and white, and red and white. 

Many black and white fmall, but well made, cows on the waftes here ; a 
bn^cd fomewhat dillind from the Norman ; different horns, &c.,: 

AW/ex.— Many Poitou oxen ; cream coloured ; black eyes, tips of horns, and end 
of tail ; about fifty cr fix'./ ftone fat ; all yoked by the horns. 

Abwflw/.— Much rich hert>age j an acre of which feeds two oxen to the improve- 
ment of 1 60 livres. Many cows are fettened alfo ; and fome milked alw'ays three times 
a day in fummer. 

To Gace.— Some very fine cream coloured oxen, of fixty flone or mor#; but in ge- 
neral, red and white, not Poitou. ^ 

JsLE OF France. — A flw^ix.r-Cows fell at 4 louis or five louis j oxen, half fat, from 
8 ' louis to 1 1 louis. They colttil from Franche Compt<?. “ 


Champagne. 
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CHAMPAbMlj#~^Arm 7 .— Mohf. Le Blanc’s Swifs cows give eighteen pints, o^Tferis 
(idle {^vis pint vs an Engji^ quart) of milk per diem, and hold their iMlk remarkabljr 
long. ISe gave 40 JouisTor %,bull and a cow. 

Lor AiNE. — Braban. ‘^A fmall cow, 7 5 livres. 

Ai.sace. Strajbourg. — A cow, 6 louJs ; an the fame. 

Jffenhem- Cows improve as you approach i^anche Comptc. 

Befort.—Qfiodi oj^n, red and cream coloured, to 25 louis a pair. 

ijle.— neW much linaller ^and they fay the fine ones I have feen are from the rnoun* 
tains on the frontiers of Swi*rland. « 

Bourgogne. - Dijon to Nuyst. — Small oxen in this country, and yoked by the horns, 
i *j 1 utun to La Maifon de Bourgogne. — Good oxen drawing by the horns. 

*■* Auvergne. — C/ rrwo«r.— Salt given twice a ^ay to cows that give milk. In the 
mountains the price of cows, 150 litres to aoo livres } a few, 300 livres : an ox, from 
aoo livres to 450 livres. 

Izoir.—~A pcir of good oxen, 16 louis to 18 louis, which will draw Hvo ihoufand 
pounds. The Poitovins will buy only red cattle in Auvergne, having remarked that 
thev fatten eafier * . 

ViVARAis.— A fmall cow, 4 louis. 

Provence. — The cities of Aix, Marfeilles, and Toulon, are fed by oxen, cows, and 
flieep, from Auvergne, which come every week; a few from Piedmont. 

^our d’Aigues . — A pair of good oxen, 1 8 louis or ao louis. When they tii^ done 
working, they are fattened with the flour of the lathyriu fativus, &c. inade into pafle, 
and balls given frefh every night and morning ; each ox, two or three balls, as large 
as a man’s fid, with hay. 

^ Ob/ervations, “ 

(,s Prom the preceding notes it appears, that in Normandy, the Bas Poitou, Limoufin, 
Quercy, and Guienne, the importance of cattle is pretty well underftood ; in feme 
diftrifls very well ; and that in the pafturage part of Normandy, the quantity is well pro- 
portioned to the richnefs of the country. In ail the reft of the kingdom, which forms 
much the greater part of it, there is nothing that attrafts notice. There "itould, in 
eighteen-twentieths of it, be fcarcely any cattle at all, were it not for the pradlice of 
ploughing withThem. There are fome pradlices noted, which merit the attention 
even of Englilh farmers.— -i. The Limofin and Quercy methbds of fattening, by 
means of acid food. — — It is ^ remarkable, that 1 have found hogs to fiitten much bet- 
ter with their food become acid, than when ufed frefh t- But in England no experi- 
ments, to my knowledge, have been made, on applying the fame prindple to oxen ; it 
is, however, done in the Limoufin with great fuccefs. The fubjedt is very curious, but 
the brevity necelTary to a traveller will not allow my purfuing it at prefent.— — a. The 
pradtice in Flanders, and, in fbme degree, in Quercy, &c. of keeping cows, oxen, ^d 
all forts of cattle, confined in flables the whole year through. — ^This I take to be one of 
the moft.,corredt, and probably one of the moft profitable methods thfat can be purfued ; 
fmee, by means of it, there is a conftant accumulation of dung thi^ughout the year, 

and the food is made to go much farther. 3. Milking well-fed cows thrice a day, 

as in Normandy. — Experiments fhould be made on the advantageis of this pradlice, 
which will probably be found not inconfiderablc ; it is never done, dither in 
nor in Lomraitfy. 

# Stt al/o V jijaget D'Auwrgne, far MotA. Lt Grand D'AuJFi% 8 vo« 1988. p. iJtk 

p Annaii^ Agrku/fnre, troL if p. 
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. ; 1 liaf^t in tl^f^ovinces I have named, the managenient of cattle in l^nce is,a blank.' 
On ai^era^e of the kingdom, there is not, perhaps, a tenth of what there ovight to 
boc-sl^ of this any onc^nuft be convinced, who reflefts that the courfes of crops 
throughout the kingdom are calculafin^ for corn only ; generally bread com ; and that 
*xi» attention whatever is paid to thts t^uall^ iiftportanfobjeft of Tupporting great herds 
4 >f cattle, for raifiE^ manure, by introdtfcing the culture of plants that make cattle the 
preparative for com, inftead or thofe barren fallows which arc a ’dirgracd^tli the king- 
dom. This fyftem of interweaving the crops which fupp»rt the battle, among thofe of 
corn, is the pillar ot Englilh hutbandfy ; without which our agriculture would be as 
mifcrable and as unproduftive as that of France. The importance of grafs in fufh^ 
views, is little underftood in France ; but in proportion as com is the ultimate obje^,. 
ihould be the attention that is paid t(v grafs. England, by the immenfe extent of her 
paftures, has a prodigious preparation alv/ays rea^ for com, if it was demanded. He 
who has grafs can, at any time, have corn ; but he who has 'orji, cannot at any time 
have grafs, which demands one or two years* accurate preparation. In proportion to 
your grafs, is the qnantity and mafs of your improvements ; for few foils, not laid to 
grafs, are at their laft flage of improvement. The contrary of all this takes 
place in France ; and there is little appearance, from the complexion of thofe ideas 
S' which are at prefent fafliionable there, that the kingdom will be materially improved 
in this l^pe^ : the prejudices in favour of fmall farms, and a minute divifion of pro- 
perty, ^d thK attention paid to the pernicious rights of commonage, are mortal to 
fucb an improvement ; which never can be effeded but by means of large farms, and 
an unlimited power of enclofure. 

Horfes, 

This is an animal about which I have never been folicitous, nor ever paid much at- 
tention ; I was very early and pradically convinced of the fuperiority of oxen for moll 
of the works of hufbandry ; I may, indeed, fay for all, -except quick harrowing : and 
if oxen t|pt lix miles an hour with coaches, in Bengal, which is the fad, they are cer- 
tainly applicable to the harrow, with proper training. To introduce the ufe of oxen in 
any country, is fo important an agricultural and political objed, that the horfe would be 
confidercd merely as adminiftering to luxury and war. The very few minutes I took, 

I ihall infert in the order they occurred. 

Limousin. — ^I’his province is reckoned to breed the bell light horfes that are in the 
kingdom ; and fome capital regiments of light horfe are always mounted from hence ; 
they arc noted for their motion and hardinefs. Some miles to the right of St. George, 
isPampadour, a royal demefne, where the King has a haras (llud) : there are all kinds 
of horfes, but chiefly Arabian, Turkilh, and Englilh. Three years ago four Arabians 
were imported, which had been procured at the expence of 72,000 livres (3i49l.)4 
and, owing to thefe exer tions, the breed of this province, which was almolt fpoiled, has 
been much recovered. Foi«covering a mare, no more is paid than 3 livres, which is 
for the groom, and a feed of oats for the horfe. They are free to fell their colts to 
whom they pleafe ; but if they come up to the King’s llandard of eight, his officers 
have, the preference, on paying the fame price offered by others ; which, however, 
the owner may refufe, if he pleafes. Thefe horfes are never faddled till fix years old, 
and never eat com till they are five } ^e reafon given is, that they may not hurt their 
eyes. They pallure all day, but not at night, on account of the wolves, which abound 
fo in this country as to be a nuifance. Prices are very high ; a horfe of fix years ertd, 

VOL. IV. a lit- 
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a little more tl^l^ftlbar feet fix inches high, fells for 70 louis ; and i ^ toujs UaFfe Been 
loiFercd Tor a cfclt at one year old. .The pallures are good, and proper for Jjreeding 
horfes. , 

Caiors.-Sean’draw they reckon excellent foja horfes, 'but not that of peafe, which , 
is too heating. • ■ ^ J* “ . 

jfgen. — ^Meet women going to this inarkct^oaded with couch rqota to fell for feed. 
ing horfe$» The fame pradice obtains at Naples. 

SitiNTONGE. — Minlteu,-y^G\cv give chaff to their horfes, as they think it very 
bad for them. ' * 

,IsLE OF France. — Dugny. — Monf. Crette de Pallcul has found cut chaff one of 
^the moft oecondmical foods that can be given to horfes ; and his machine for cutting 
it is by far the moff powerful one that I have any where fec-n. It is a mill turned by 
a horfe ; the cutting inftruiuents we two fmall cylinders, that revolve againft each 
other, circular cutting hoops being on their furface, that lock into each other ; thofeof 
one, plain, but of the other, toothed ; juft above them is a large trough or tray, to 
hold a trufs of ftraw,*' which weighs twelve pounds, and the marine cuts it into chaff' 
in three minutes, without putting the horfe out of his pace ; and in two minutes, by 
driving him quicker ; a man attends to fpread the ftraw equally in the tray, as it is 
fucked in by the revolving cylinders ; a boy driving the horfe. One of the machines < 
common in England, for dreffing corn, is at the fame time turned : the whqk. is in a 
building of eight yards fquare. ^ 

Normandy. — Jfigny . — The rich herbages here are fed, not only wim bullocks and 
cows, but alfo with marcs and foals. 

Carentan.’-~Co\tBy bred here, fell for very high prices, even to 100 louis at tljji^ce 
years old } but in general good ones from 25 to 30 louis. 

Bretagne.— — Good horfes fell at J $0 livres. The author of the Confide^ 
rations fur le Commerce de Bretagne, fays, p. 87. that he has feen many markets in the 
bilhopricks of Rennes and Nantes, where the beft horfe was not worth 60 livres. 

See in this viciillty, for feveral miles, fome fine bay marcs with foals. 

Auvergnac. — Informed that Bretagne exports twenty- four thoufand horfe^ from 12 
to 25 louis each ; and the country that chiefiy produces, them, is from Lamb^lle to the 
fea beyond Breft. 

Alsace.— S t rajbourg . — A good farm houfc, 1 2 louis. 

To Schelejiadt. — Clover mown for foiling ail the way. 

The Norman horfes for draught, and the Limoufin for the faddle, are efteemed the 
beft in the kingdom. Great imports have been made of Englifli horfes for the coach 
and faddle. It is no objeA to leffen that import, for their own lands can be applied to 
much more profitable ufes than breeding of horfes. The ceconomijlcs were great ene- 
mies to th^ ufe of oxen, and warm advocates for that of horfes becoming general j one 
of the many grofs errors which that fanciful feft were guilty of. 

Hogs, 

GAscoioN.->^St. Palais to Anfpan.Scc many fine white, and black and white bogs; 
they are fed much on acorns, but are fattened throughout this country on maize gmpnd 
to flour, and boiled with water to a paffe, and given frefh, milk warm, every day. S6me 
on beans. They are turned a year old when^ut up to fatten ; rife to the weight of 
*two or three quintals. Thefe are the hogs that furnilh^avonne with the hams and ba- 
coti, whiclt are fo famous all over Europe. The hams fell at 2<f. the pound. • 

I.havo 
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l^ave jrefeFved this minute, from fome others’ of little confequence) for the opppi^: 
ttmity q|nOTarkmg, that, in England, the old cuftom of feeding hogs with warm food; 
is total^jcGfcontinued ; but it well deferves expcrinient, whether it would not anfwer 
in faitehing, and alfo in the nouri{bttl|^t foyrs and pigs. Such experiments are difli- 
cflt to make fadsfadlorily, but yet th^idught to be nia'de by fome perfons that ar? able. 
Warm food in winter, regularly given, * (hould fuppofe, mufl; be more fattening than 
that which is cold, and, in bad weather, half frozen. 

I* 

Chap. XXV . — Of the Culture of vamus Plants in France. 

IN the courfe of my inquiries into the French agriculture, I made fome minutes on 
vaiious articles, that do not merit a feparate chapter afligned to each ; I lhall therefore 
introduce them to the reader alphabetically. It iiiay be of ufe to future travellers to 
know what articles are cultivated in that kingdom, that they may, give to each fuch an 
attention as may fuit their purpofe. 

Almonds, 

Provence. — Aix^—M-ova fubjefl to accidents than olives ; fometimes three, four, 
® and five bad crops to one good. Olives flour in June, but almonds in February, and 
confeqtuuly fubje£t to frolls. The produce of a good tree is commonly 3 livres. 

ToutWJi^t^s. — Do not yield a good crop oftener than once in ten years. Price, 35 
to 40 livres the quintal : four and a half quintals in the (hell yield one clean : the price 
has been 70 livi‘es. Price of the piftachio almond, 6 livres the fifteen pound in the fhell. 
Some few fine almound trees will give a quintal in the (hell. They are a moft hazard* 
ous culture, by reason of the fog that makes them drop ; the woroi that eats ; and the 
froft that nips. 


Beans, 

Soissowois.*— Cowry.— In the rich lands cultivated, in the courfe of, i, beans; 2, 
wheat, remark now (Oftober 31) fome beautiful curled and luxuriant pieces of wheat, 
which, from the beaus among it, appear to have been fown after this crop. 

Artois.— L/// prj to Bethune,—M&ny beans through all Artois, in drills at twelve or 
fourteen inches, very fine and very clean ; the culture is as common and as good as in 
Kent, and they have a much richer foil. Wheat is fown after muftard, flax, and beans; 
and is better after beans than after either of the other two crops. 

Ai.f>ACE.—Wiltenheim to Sirajbourg.'—Mttiy pieces; good and very clean. Produce, 
fix facks (of one hundred and eighty pound of wheat) per arpent of 24,000 feet (twenty- 
* eight buihels per Englifli ac^O* 

$c/jelefadt, — 'Prod\iCQi fix to eight facks, at 7 to 12 livres, (feven at 9 livres is 41. 78., 
per Engliih acre'. . 'i ^ • 

The culture of beans is by«no means fo common in France as it ought to be; they 
are a very neceflary alfiftance on deep rich foils in the great work of banilhing fallows; 
they prepare on fuch foils better than any other crop for wheat, and are of capital ufe 
in filgipor&ng andi fattening cattle and hogs. 

ISrootu, 

Bretaonr.— iJexwj.—The land left to it in the common courfe of crops. It is cut 
for feggots ; fold to the bakers, &c. 

5 0 * * Morli^x. 
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Morlaix, — Cultivated through all this country, in a very extraordinary fyfteita ; 'it is 
introduced in a regular courfe of crops, and left three or four years on the J^ind j at 
which growth cut for faggots, and forms the principal fuel of the country. iHs a vaft 
growth, milch fuperior to any thing I ever faw j #x or feven feet high, and very flout; 
on regular lands, with intervals of two* or thre^eet. Price fometimes of a cord of 
wood, to livres. Does this apologize for fuch a fyftem ? 

— The broom feed is fown among pats, as clover is in other places, and left 
four years, during alNwhich time it is fed. faggots of a good journal will fell for 

400 livres (14I. per Englilh acre). The faggots weigh fifteen pound, and fell fifty for 
9 livres to 12 Uvres, being a three-horfc load. It is only within the reach of Brefl 
market that it is worth 400 livres, elfewherc only 300 livres the heft. Four years 
broom improves land fo rtiuch, that they can take three crops of corn after it. 

Bourgogne. — Luzy. — When I left Bretagne, I never expefted again to find broom 
an article of aulturc y but the rye-lands of all this country, and there is nothing but 
rye in it, are left, when exhaufted by corn, to cover themfelves with broom, during 
five years ; and they confider it as the principal fupj>ort of their cattle. 

To Bourbonlancy and Bourbonnois. — Much broom through all this dif- 
tri£l of rye-land. 


Carrots and Parfnips. 

Flanders.— See fome fine carrots taken up, which, on inquiry, I find 
are for cows. They fow four pound of feed per arpent ; hoc them thrice : I gueffed 
the crop about four bufhels per fquare rod. An arpent fells, for cattle, at 180 livres. 
the purchafer taking up (5I. 5s. per Englilh acre). After them they dung lightly, and 
fow wheat. 

Orchies to Lille. — The culture here is Angular ; they fow the feed at the fame time, 
and on the fame land, as flax, about Ealler; that crop is pulled in July, the carrots 
then grow well, and the produce more profitable than auy other application of the fiax 
llubblc. They yield, I guefs, from fixty to eighty bufliels, and fome more, per Eng- 
lilli acre ; but what I faw were much too thick. 

Argcntan to Baillenl.— Cwrrots taken up, and guarded, by building in theneateftand 
; mod effcaual way, againft the froft ; they are topped, laid in round heaps, and packed 
clofe, with their heads outwards ; and being covered with draw, in the form of a pyra- 
mid, a trench is digged around, and the earth piled neatly over the draw, to keep out 
the frod. In this manner they are found perfedly fecure. 

Artois. — A/s to Aras. — A fprinkling of carrots, but none good. 

Bretagne. — Ponton to Morlaix — Many parfnips cultivated about a league to the 
left ; they are fown alone and hoed. They are given to‘horfes, and are reckoned fo 
valuable, that ajournal is worth more than one of wheat. Nearer to Morlaix, the road 
paifes a few fmall pieces. They are on beds, five or fix yards broad, with trenches 
digged between, and on the edges of thofc trenches a rdw of cabbages. 

Morlaix. — About this place, and in general through the bilhoprick of St. Pol de 
i.eon, the culture of parfnips is of very great confequence to the people. Almod half 
the country fubfifts on them in winter, boiled in foup, &c. and their horfes are gene- 
rally fed with them. A horfe load of about three hundred pounds fells commonly at 
3 livres ; in fcarce years, at 4 livres ; and fuch a load is good food for a horfe fifteen 
days. At fixty pounds to the bufliel, this is five bufhels, and 2s. 7|d. for that is 6|d. 
per bulhel of tlut weight. I made many inquiries how many loads on a journal* but 

no 
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no fach thing as information tolerably to be depended on ; I mull therefore gnefs the 
prefent by the examination I made of many> to amount to about three hundred 
buiheis/ or three hundred and fifty per Englifli acre. The common afiertion, there- 
fore, that a journal of parfnips is wdWi two of wheat, feems to be well founded. The 
ground is all digged a full fpit deeper them; they ‘are kept clean by hand- weeding 
very accurately, but are left, for want of hoeing, beyond all comparifon, too thick. 
They are reckoned the bed of all foods for a horfe, and much exceeding oats ; bul- 
locks fatten quicker and better on them than on any other food f in (hort, they are, for 
all forts of dock, the mod valuable produce found on a farm. The foil is a rich deep 
friable fandy loam. 

Landernau io -The culture of parfnips here declines much, but I faw a few 

pieces ; one was weeding by five men, crawling on their knees. Fatten many horfes, 
by feeding them with cabbages and parfnips boiled together, and mixed with buckwheat- 
flour, and given warm. I'hey have a great pride here in having fat horfes. Many 
other didrifts in France, befides Bretagne, polTefs the right foil for parfnips ; and many 
more, befides Flanders, that for carrots ; but they are no where elfe articles of com- 
mon culture. Parfnips are not cultivated in England ; but carrots are in Suffolk, with 
great fuccefs, and all the horfes in the maritime comer of that county fed with them. 
I have, in ih^Atinals of Agriculture^ given many details of their culture and ufes. Car- 
rots fu<J^d we’l on all dry foils that are fix inches deep ; but for large crops, the land 
ihould TO a foot deep, rich and dry. The extent of fuch in France is very great, but 
this general profitable ufe not made of them. 

<4 

Cabbages, 

Flanders.— to Lille. — The kale, called here choux dc Vache, is common 
through this country ; it never cabbages, but yields a large produce of loofe reddilh 
leaves, which the farmers give to their cows. 'I'he feed is I'own in April, and they are 
tranfplanted in June or July, on to well dunged land, in rows, generally two feet by 
one foot : 1 law feme fields of them, in which they were planted at greater difiances. 
They are kept clean by hoeing. They are reckoned excellent food for cows j and the 
butter made from them is good, but not equal to that from carrots. 

Normandie. — Granville to Avranches. — In the gardens of the cottages, many cab- 
bage trees five and fix feet high. 

Bretagne.— 6V. Brieux. — Many fown here on good land, on wheat ftubbles, for 
felling plants to all the gardens of the country, and to a difiance. I do not fee more 
than to the amount of a journal in one piece ; which, in September, I muft have done, 
had they poffeffed any cabbage culture, as reprefeiited to me, worth attention. They 
firft clean, and' then plough the wheat ftubbles, and chop and break the furface of the 
three-feet ridges fine, and then fow. The plants are now (September .7) about an inch 
high, and fome only coming up. 

Morlaix, — ^'I’hey have foiiie crops that are much more produftive than their turnips, 
but planted greatly too thick : they are given to cows and oxen. 

Anjou.— Migniame. — ^I'he clooud’ Anjou, of which the Marquis deTurbilly fpeaks,is 
not to be found at prefent in this country ; they prefer the cbou de Poitou which is a iort 
of kale, and produces larger crops of leaves than the cbou d' Anjou. Monf. Livomiiere 
gave nl'e me fome feeds, but by miftafce, they proved a bad fort of rove, and not com- 
parable to our turnips, as J found by fowing them at Bradfield. 

Alsace.— S avrrne to Wtltenheim—lfLs.ny cabbages, but full of weeds. 

8 


Sfrajboufg. 
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JCrops to a great weight, but only • for jTour crout. 

The quantity increafes between. Benfcldt and Scheleftab Theif culture 
is, to low the feed on a bvd in March, covered wiijh mats, like tobacco, and trahfplant in 
June, two tlioufand to three thgufand plants ot||Pn arpent they make a hole with a 
fpade, which they fill with water, and then plant y they never horle-hoe, yet the diftance 
would admit it well,. They arc in fize ten pounds or twelve pounds, and fome twenty 
pounds ; the hearts for four-crout, but the leaves for cows. ' An arpent is \TOrth 
303 livres (ad. 15s. rod. per Englifli acre) j* but carriage to a town is to be deduded. 

The culture of cabbagevs for cattle, is one of the moll important objeds in Englifli 
agriculture; wiriiout which, large flocks of cattle or fheep are not to be kept on foils 
improper lor turnips. I'hcy arc, in every refpedl but one, preferable io that root ; the 
only inferiority is, that of cabbages demanding dung on all foils, whereas good land will 
yield turnips without manuring. Great attention ought to be paid to the full introduc- 
tion of thefe t'ft o crops, without which we may vetiturc to preciid, that the agriculture 
of France will continuf poor and unprodudive, for w'ant of its due Hock of cattle and 
iheep. 


Clover, 

Isle of FRANCE.~///V7«rtfKr/.— Never cultivate it for its place in rotation, b^pmerely 
for forage like lucerne j have a barbarous cullom of fowing it without tillage on wheat 
Hubbles, and it laHs fo fometimes two years. . 

Artois. — Recoujfe. — Monf. Drinkbicrre, a very intelligent farmer here, aflured me, 
that clover .exbauHed and fpoiled the land, and that w heat after it was never fo good as 
after a fallow ; but as the clover i? fown with a fecond, and even a third corn crop, no 
wonder therefore that it fouls land. 

1 could add many other notes on this fubjed, but will be content to mention, in 
general, that the introdudiou of clover, wherever I have met with it, has been com- 
monly effeded in fuch a manner that very little benefit is to be expeded from it. All 
good farmers in England know, from long experience, that the common red clover is 
no friend to clean farming, if fowm with a fccond or third crop of com. In the courfe, 
1, turnips or cabbages ; 2, barley or oats ; 3, clover ; 4, wheat > the land Is kept in 
garden order. But if after that fourth crop, the farmer goes on and fows, 5, barley or 
oats ; 6, clover ; 7, wheat, the land will be both foul and exhauHed. In a word, clo- 
ver is beneficial to the really good and clean farmer only to the extent of hi.s turnips, 
cabbages, and fallow ; and never ought to be fown but on land previoufly cleaned by 
thofe hoeing crops, or by fallow. As to fallow', no Frenchman ever makes it but for 
wheat, confequently the culture of clover is excluded. I feave often feen it fown in this 
courfe; i, fallow; 2, wheat; 3, barley ; 4, oats ; 5, clover; 6, clover; 7, wheat; 

oats; and the land inevitably full of weeds. Finay venture to alTert, that clover 
thus introduced, or even in courfes Icfs reprehen fible, hwt not correft, will do more 
mifehief than good, and that a country is better cultivated without than with it. Hence, 
therefore, let th,e, men, emulous of the chara£|er of good farmers, confider it as elTentiaf 
to good hufbandry to have no more clover than they have turnips and cabbages, or 
fome other crop that anfwers the fame end ; and never to fow it but with the firft crop 
of corn ; by thefe means their land will be clean, and they will reap the benefits of th^'^ 
culture without the common evils. 

* I have read in fome authors, an account, of great German farmers having fach, im» 
menfe quantities of clover, as are fuflicient to prove the utter impoffibility of a due pre- 
paration : 
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paratioh ; thefe quantities are made a matter of boaft. We know, hqwcver, in Eiig- 
laild, in what manner to appreciate fuch extents'of clover, 

^ Cbefnuts. 

Berry. — La Manlte.—Yir^ meet with them on entering La Marche. 

Bolfmande. — They are fpl*cad over all the country ; the fruit are fold, according to 
the year, from to \of. and 15/. the boifeau, which mcafury''will feed a man three 
clays : they rub off the flcin ; boil them in water with fonie fait ; iqueezc them into a 
kind of pafte,’ which they dry by the fire ; they Commend this food^ as plcafant an^ 
wholcfome. The fmall ones are given to pigs, but will not fatten theci fo well as 
acorns, the bacon being foft j when fattened with acorns, they are finiihed with wHttle 
corn. A chefnut tree gives two boifeau each of fruit on an average ; a good one, five 
or fix. The timber is excellent for building ; I meafured the ai;ea fprq^d by many of 
them, and found it twenty five feet every way. Each tree, therefore, occupies fix hun- 
dred and twenty five feet, and an acre fully planted would contain feventy ; at two boir 
feau each it is one hundred and forty, which, at iq4 is 2I. 18s. 4d. and as one of thefe 
meafures will feed a man three days, an acre would fupport a man four hundred and 
tv'enty days, or fourteen months. It muff, however, be obvious, that land cannot be 
fo exaiEtly filled, and that an acre of land wciuld not probably, in common, do for half 
that nuip»er. 

La Vuleaubrtm.'—'IhQy eat many chefnuts, but do not live upon them, eating feme 
bread alfe ; in which mode of qonfuming a boifeau, it will laft a man five or fix days. 
Price as above. 

LiMoasm.-~L/>w^«. — ^Price the boifeau. This food, though general in 

the country, would not be fufficient alone ; the poor therefore eat feme rye bread. The 
comfort of them to families is very great, fer there is no'limit in the conl'umption, as of 
every thing clfe : the children eat them all day long, and in feafons when there are no 
chefnuts there is often great diflrefs among the poor — The exafl tranfeript of potatoes 
in Ireland. The method" of cooking chefnuts here, is to take off the outward ikin, and 
to put a large quantity into a boiler, with a handful of fait, and very little water to yield 
fteam } they cover it as clofely as poflible to keep in the fteam : if much water is added 
they lofe their fiavour and nourifeing quality. An arpent under chefnuts does not yield 
a product equal to a good arpent of com, but more than a bad one. 

To Magmc. — "I'hey are Ipread over all the arable fields. 

Quercy. — Briveto Noailles.-—Iikio ; but after Noailles there are no more. . 

Ptfymc.— Boil them for their food, as above deferibed. 

Languedoc. - Gangc> — Many in the mountains, and exceedingly fine chefnut under<! 
wood. 

Poitou.— Yields a good crop, to the amount even of 10 livres for a good 

tree’s produce. The poor people live on them. A meafure of forty-five pounds has 
been fold this year at 4^ « 

Bretagne.-— Or/on. — On entering this province, thefe trees immediately occur, 
for, there are none on the Normandy fide of the river, that parts the <wo provinces. 

Maine.— La Fkcbe toLc Maw. — Many cHefnuts, the produce chiefly fold to toyras ; 
the poor -people here not living on them with any regularity: three bufhels (each hold- 
ing thirty pounds. of wheat) are a good crop for one tree, and fell at 4^ the bulhel;' 
this is more than a mean produce, but not an extraordinary one. The number here is 
very great; and trees, but of a few years* growth, are well loaded. 

VlVARAlS. 

‘\ 
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y iVAV. Ais.-^Prad^lUs io T/juytz.--~Jmmen[e quantities of thefe trees on the moun* 
tains ; it is the greateft chefaut region I have feen in Glance., The poor people live on 
them boiled } and they fell by meafure, at the price of rye. ’ 

The huibandry of fpreading chefnuts over araWe lands muft unqueftionably be very 
bad ; the corn mull fuffer greatly,' and the 'plough Sfe much impeded. It is as eafy to have 
thffe trees upon grafs land, where they would be comparatively harmlcfs ; but the fact is 
here, as is fo general in France, that they have no paftures which the plough does not 
occupy by turns ; allVcxcept rich meadows, being arable. The fruit is fo great a re* 
fource for the poor, that planting thefe trees upon lands not capable of tillage by the 
plough, is a vary confiderablc improvement ; the mountains of the Vivarais thus are 
made produdive in tlie belt method perhaps that they admit. 

• 

Chicory. 

Isle of France. ■ 7 -Dag:«y.—-Monf. Crettede Paleuel, 1787, had this plant recom- 
.^mended to him by the Royal Society of Paris ; in confequence of which, he has made 
feveral very fuccefsfol experiments on it. He has had it two years under cultivation. 
The feed is fown in March, twelve pounds per arpent (one hundred perches at eighteen 
feet) on one ploughing, and is harrowed in. It rifes fo thick, as to cover the whole 
ground, and is mown the fame year once ; Monf. Crettc has cut one piece, twice the 
hrft year. The following winter he dunged it, at the rate of eight loads of tlil^ horfe^ 
per arpent. The year after, fome was cut three times, and fome four ; and Munf. 
Crettc remarks, that the oftener the better, becaufc more herbaceous and the (talks not 
fo hard. He weighed the crop upon one piece, and found the weight, green, 

lb. 

Of the firft cutting, - . . 55>ooo 

fecond, - - • . • 18,000 

third, - • . • 3>ooo 

Per arpent, - . 76,000 


By making fome of it into hay, he found that it loll three-fourths of its weight in drying, 
confequently the arpent gave nineteen thoufand pounds of hay, or ten tons per Englilh 
acre. It is fo fucculent and herbaceous a plant, as to dry with difficulty, if the weather 
be not very fine ; but the hay, he thinks, is equal to that of clover, though inferior to 
meadow hay. He has ufed much in foiling, and with gfirat fuccefs, for horfes,cows, young 
cattle, and calves; finds it to be eaten greedily byktt, and to give very good cream and 
butler. Monf. Crette’s fine dairy of cows being in their (tails, he ordered them to be 
fed with it in my prefence ; and they ate all that was gif en with great avidity. When 
in hay, it is moft preferred by (heep : cows do not in that (late eat the (talks fo well as 
(heep. A circuraftance which he confiders as valuable, is its not being hurt by drought 
fo much as moft other plants ; and he informs me, but*not on his own experience, that 
it will laft good ten years. 

I viewed one of his crops, of feven or eight arpents, fown laft fpring, and which has 
been mown once ; I found it truly beautiful. He fowed common clover and fainfoin 
among it, and altogether it afforded a very fine fleece of herbage, about eight or nine 
inches high (Oftober a8) which he intends feeding this autumn with his (heep. He is 
of opinion that the famfoin will be quite fuffocated, and diat the chicory will get the 
better of the clover. 

Provence. 
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PR0V£NCi?.-»'1^5«i'/^ to Or^o?/.— -In a very fine watered meadow, one third of the 
herbage is ^his plant. ' 

' I liked. the appearance of this plant fo well in France, and was fo perfcdly fatisfled 
with what I fawof it, cultivated by Monf. Crette de Paleuel, and growing fpontan^wully 
in the meadows, that I brought feed^^^f it fo {ingland^ and have cultivated it largely at 
Bradfield with fuch ftlccefs, that I think it one of the b„'ft prefents France ever made 
to this kingdom. I fow it with corn like clover ; but it pays well for occupying *thQ 
land entirely. It wdll prove, without doubt, a very valuable plapt for laying land per - 
manently to grafs j and alfo for introducing, in courfes of crop^,, when the land wants 
reft for three, four, or five years. I am much niiftaken if we do not in a few years 
make a much greater progrefs in the culture of this plant than the Frtnch themfelves, 
from whom we borrowed if, will do. ^ 

Sheep are faid to be very fond of it *, a fa£l I have fufficiently proved in Suffolk.—. 
From a paffage in an Italian author, v.'ho fpcaks of fowing the wild chicory, 1 am in 
doubt whether the French have the honour of being really the firft introducers of this 
plant f. 


Colefccd. 

Fuanbers.— — ^N car this town, I met firft with the culture of colcfeed; 
they call it gozd. Sow the feed thick on a feed-bed, for tranfplanting ; fetting it out on 
an oat ftubble, after one ploughing. This is fo great and ftriking an imjirovement of 
our culture of the fame plant, that it merits the uimoft attention ; for faving a whole 
year is an objc£l of the firft confequencc. I’he trail fplanting is not performed till Ofto- 
ber, and lafts all November, if no froft ; and at fuch a fcalbn there is no danger of the 
plants not fucceeding : earlier would however furcly be better, to enable them to be 
ftronger rooted, to withftand the fjpring frofts, which often deftroy them j but the ob- 
jed is not to give their attention to this bufmefs till every thing that concerns wheat 
fowing is over. The plants are large, and two feet long, a man makes the holes with 
a large dibble, like the potatoe one ufed on the Eli'ex fide of London, and men and wo- 
men fix the plants, at eighteen inches by ten inches ; fome at a foot fquare, for which 
they are paid 9 livres per manco of land. The culture is fo common all the way to 
Valenciennes, that there are pieces of two, three, and four acres of feed bed, now 
cleared, or clearing for planting. The crop is reckoned very uncertain ; ibmetimes it 
pays nothing, but in a good year up to 300 livres the arpent (one hundred perches of 
twenty-four feet) or 81 . 15s. the Englilh acre. They make the crop in July, and by 
manuring the land, get good whe^t. 

Valenciennes to Orcbies.—'ViCxs iS a more valuable crop than wheat, if it fucceedc, bjtit 
it is very uncertain. All tranfplanted. 

!,*//(?.— -The number of near Lille, for beating colefeed, is furprifing, and provea 

the itumenfe quantity of this plant that is culdyated in the neighbourhood* I counted 
fixty at no great diftanf^f I.‘o a each other. 

Bailleul . — The quantity cultivated through this country immenfe ; all tranfplanted \ 
it ocejirs once in a courfe of fix or feven years. Price of the cakes, 3 'f. each ; they 
are the fame fize as ours in England. 

Artois. — S/. Omers . — Great (tacks of colefeed ftraw all over the 'country (Auguft 
^th) bound in bundles, and therefore applied to ufe. 

'* Phytogr^ie Oeecnmique it la Loraintt Par M- Willemet. 1780. dvo- p. 57 > 

Rornoni DiMonam D’dgrienbura ojia Im Cobivaiuout Italiaw. Turn. ii. p. 14$. 
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I AouM remark, in general, that I never met wth eolefee<| cultivated ki any . j^rt of 
the kingdom iderely for Aeep-feed } yet it is an obje^tjufo applied, of great coiit^Vence^ 
and would he particularly ufeful in France, where the opelllife culnares of turnij|» and 
cabbages will be 4ong eftabliAing themfelves. With this view coleiWd Ihduld be thus 

introduced ; r • 

I. Winter tares, fovm the beginning of September <m a wheat ftubble; 
mown for foiling : then the land ploughed and coleleed harrow* 
ed in. 

2. Barl<^‘', or oats. 

3. Clover. 

4. * Wheat. 

Fuller's Thyile, 

Isle or France.- -’Liancourt. — Very profitable : has been known to amount to 30a 
livres or 400 livres the arpent (about acre). 




Funs. 


Gascoigne. — St. Palais to A'nfpan . — A praftice in thefe mountainous waftee, which 
3eferves attention, is their cutting furz when in bloflbm, and chopping them mixed 
with ftraw for horfes. See . ; and they find that no food is more hearty or noiiliAmg. 

Normandie.— to Cherbourg.— ‘Throu^out this country a fcattering of furs 
fown as a crop, with wheat or barley, as clover is ufually fown : the third year th^ cut 
it to bruife for horfes ; and every year afterwards : and it yields thus a produce of 40, 
livres the verge, of ninety-fix EngliA perch. ^ 

Bretagne. — St. Pol Leon . — Through all this bilhopric the horfes are fed with it 
bruifed^and it is well known to be a molt nouriAing food. 

The practice here minuted is not abfolutely unknown in England ; there are many 
traces of it in Wales, and fome other parts of the kingdom. I have been aifured that 
an acre, well and evenly feeded, and mown for horfes every year, has yielded an annual 
produce, worth, on a moderate eftimate, lol., but I never tried it, which was a great 
neglect, in HertfordAire, for 1 had there land that was proper for it. 


« Culture of Hemp and Flan, 

PiCAKViz.—Montreuil to Picquignj. — Small patcyi^f flax all the way. At Picquig- 
jiy, a good deal of land ploughing tor hemp, to bewwn in a week. (May 22.) 

QurEBfev.—The hemp, in much of this province, is fown every year on the fame 
fpptsf and very often highly manured. This appears to be an erroneous fyftem, where- 

ever the lands in general are good enough to yield it. 

Caufade . — Vaft quantities near this place, now (Junq 12.), two or Areefeet High. 

Languedoc.— JVfowr^Vua. — Flax now (AugUft 10.) graffing. 

Bagnere de Bigore to hoard . — Never water their flax, only grafs it. I faw much with 
the grafs grovm through it } if the land or weather be tolerable wet, thi^ weeks are 
fufficient. . 

Guienne.— Ptfr/ de Leyrae.— 'Ibis noble vale of the Garonne, vriiich is one of the 
ricbefl: diftridis of France, is alA one of the moft produ^ve in hemp that is^to be found 
‘in Ae kingdom. 

6 
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Hemp yiel^ quintals per carterie, at 40 livres the quintal, poidde table 
OyU 10s.)* Wen carter^is f«vn with two hundred and feventeen {^unds of wheat. 
This is flrobably about if^ngliib acre. 

The hemp is every wt|jpre watering in the Garonne?' they dojnot leave 
it in more than three or four days. 4 > • , 

Tenneifu>— The whole country, from Aguillon to this place, is all under either hemp' 
or wheat, With exception of fome maiz ; and iti numerous population feems now &n> 
ployed ou hemp. 

La •Morte Luwdm.— >It yields ten to twelve quintals, at 36 livres to 45 livres the 
quintal. 

SoissoNois.— •Cowry.— Hemp cultivated in the rich vales, in the cofirfe,— i, hemp? 
2. wheat. It yields five hundred bottes, at 25 livres the hundred, reckoned on the foot 
before watering.* 

St, Amand.-^The carterce of land, of one hundred verge of nineteen feet (thiny.fix 
thoufand one hundred feet), under flax, has this year a very, good crop, on account 
of the rainy weather ; it has been fold at 1200 livres, or very ii^ar the fee.flniple of the 
land (55I. 1 18. 3d. per Englilh acre). This amazing value of flax made me defirouE^ 
of knowing if it depended on foil, or on management. Sir Richard Wefton, in the 
laft century, who has been copied by many fcores of writers fince, fpeaksof poor fandy 
land as being the bed for that flax of which the fine BrufTels lace is made ; confequemh 
ly this il made from land abundantly different from what produces the Valenciennea 
lace, if that aflertion were ever true. The foil at St. Amand is a deep moift friable 
loamy clay, of vail fertility, and fituated in a diilrifl where the greateil poffible ufe is 
made of manures; it therefore abounds very much with vegetable mould. Flax is 
fown on the fame land once in twelve to fifteen years ; but in Auftrian Flanders, once 
in feven or Sght years. Advancing and repeating my enquiries, 1 was affured that 
flax had been raifed to the amount of 2000 livres the carteree (92!. 15s. fid. per £ng» 
lifli acre). The land is nearly the fame as above deferibed, and lets, when rented, at 
36 livres the carteree (tl. 13s. 3d. per Englilh acre). They low two raziere of feed, 
each holding fifty pounds of wheat per carterce ; and a middling crop of good flax is from 
3§ to foqr feet high, and extremely thick. They water it in ditches, ten, twelve, and 
fourteen days, according to the feafon ; the hotter the weather, the fooner it is in a 
proper Hate of putrcfa£lion. After watering, they always grafs it in the common me* 
thod. 

Going on, and gleaning frelh information, I learned that 1200 livres may be elleem* 
ed a great produce per cartereq^ the land all round, good and bad, of a whole farm, 
letting at 30 livres and felling livres. Nothing can Ihew more attention than 

their cultivation : befides weeding it with the greateft care while young, they place 
poles, or forked Hakes, anr ngll it, when at a proper height, in order to prevent its 
being beaten to the ground by rain, from its own length and weight; without this pre- 
caution it would be flst).!yt n, even to rotting. 

Orebtes . — A carterce of flax, of fqjrty thoufand feet, rifes to the value of 1500 livres, 
and even more (631. 1 8s. pd. per Englilh acre). They fow fuch as is intended for fine 
thread, as foon as the frofts are over, which is in March ; but fuch as is for coarfer 
works, fo late as May. Never feed their own flax, always tiling that of Riga. They 
prefer for it an oat-11 ubble that followed clover ; and they manure for it in the winter 
preceding the fowing. Wheat is, in general, better after flax than after hemp. 

L> 7 /p.— Flax in common, is worth 90 livres the centier, or 3fio livres the carterce 
(i <[ 1 . 68. 3d, per Englilh acre) ; this is excluding uncommon crops, 
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Artois.— JL/iferx.— -Flax all through the country, and exceedingly fine; Sow* ulkeat 
after if. * 

Bethune. — An arpent of good flax worth more than one oPwheat ; yet good wheat 
is worth aoo livres. 

Bcauval. — Flax fometimes worth 500 Kvres the journal (25I. 17s. iid. per Englilh 
acre}. Hemp docs not equal it. They do not water flax here, only fpread it on grafs 
or fijubbles. 

Normandy. — Bolbecto Harjlcur. Flax not watered, but fpread on ftubblc. 

Bretagne. — ^I' hro^hout tins province, they every where cultivate flax in patches, 
by every family, for domeftic employment. 

Ancenis. — The' culture of flax is generally, throughout the kingdom, as well as in 
the gfeateft part of Europe, that of a fpring crop ; but here it is fown in autumn. 
They are now working the wheat-ftubbles on one ploughing, very fine, with a ftout 
bident-hoe, and flowing them ; fome is up. It is pulled in Auguft, and wheat fown 
after it. 

Anjou,— M/ gKww.-^They have winter-fown flax all over the country. The value 
of the crop exceeds that of wheat. They do not water, only grafs it ; yet admit that 
watering makes it whiter and finer. 

T«rW/y.— Hemp is fow’n in patches every where through the country ; fells at the 
pound raw ; fpun, at iGf. and 27/r ; bleached, at 30/! to 3^ 'I'he crop is thirty 
to forty weights, each fifteen pounds or fixteen pounds per journal, or about 210 
livres. 

Maine.— T hrough all this country there is much hemp fown every 
year, on the fame fpot; fpun, and made by domeltic fabrics, into cloth for home ufes. 
Spinning is icyl the pound; and it is an uncommon fpinner that can do a pound in a; 
day ; in common but half a pound. 

Loraine. — Lmevilk , — ^Hemp is cultivated every where in the province, on rich 
ijpots; heSfee there is much of it ; and fome villages have been known to make a thou- 
fand crowns in a year of their thread and linen. If it is wiflied that the hemp be very 
fine, they do not water, but only fpread it on the grafs ; but in general water it. Ufe 
their own. feed, and furnifh much to their neighbours ; but have that of flax from Flan- 
ders, Sow beans among flax for fupporting it ; others do this with fmall boughs of 
trees. Some alfo fow carrots among their flax ; which praftice, 1 fuppofe, they bor- 
rowed from Flanders. Hemp is always dunged ; and always fown on the fame fpots, 
which fell at the fame price as gardens ; a common and execrable pradice in France. 
A journal gives on good land, ninety-five pounds, an^^pne hundred and three pounds- 
oitoupi price laft year, ready for fpinning, the |®id; xhetoup iiyi now higher:, 
alfo two razeau of feed (each one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat). The journal, 
equals fixty-five Fnglifh perches. ' 

Alsace.— — Produfl: three quintals, at 27 livres the quintal, the arpent' 
(5l- 1 28. per Englifli acre). 

Schelejlat . — Produce two quintals, ready for fpisning, 'at 36 livres to 48 livres the 
quintal (5I. 16s. 3d. perEnglifh acre). Water it for cordage, but not for linen; grals. 
it only, as whiter. 

Auvergne.— C/ emsnf. — In the mountains; price of hemp, ready to fpin, tO' 
iSf. the pound; fpun, 24 /. ; fine, 30/ 

/m>.— Produce of hemp, per cartona, one hundred and fifty pounds rough, at .$/• 
thf pound, which is one hundred and thirteen pounds ready for fpinnihg ; but bad hemp 
'lofes more. The feteree is eight canoni, of one hundred and fifty toifles, or forty-three 

thoufand 
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th*bttShd tw* hundred feet. Hetnp grounds fdl equally with garden! (ttl. tis. tj J. 
per Englifc acre). ^ 

Hemp yields a quintal raw, pcrcartona; female Is wQrth 40 livres rha 
quintal, male 30 livres ; all'o eight coups of feed, at 6/. Average ^oduce, 35 livres 
or 36 livr«i in all. ‘ - ‘ ’ • • 

Dauphinf/. — Loriol. — Chinefe heitipl fucceeds well with Monfieur Faujas de St.' 
Fond, and perfeds its feed, which it rarely docs in the King's garden at Paris, ne 
, thinks it an error to fow it, like other hemp, in the fpring ; for he is of opinion, that 
it would feed even in England, if fown in Autumn. He has found by experiment, that 
it is excellent for length and llrength, if fown thick enough to prcvejit its fpreading 
laterally, and to make it rife without branching. 

Provence. — Marfcillcs. — Price of hemp; Kiga, firfl quality, 3^ivres the quintal j; 
ditto, fecond quality, 33 livres. Ancona, firft quality, 33 livres; ditto, fccond • 
quality, 30 livres to 31 livres. Piedmont, three group, 36 livres; four group, 38 ' 
livres. 

From thefe notes it appears, that hemp or flax is cultivated in fmall quantitieSjS., 
through every part of France ; generally for the ufes of domelHc manufadurts among®' 
the lower clalTcs. A very intcrefling political queftion arlfes on thole diffufed fa- 
brics, and on which I lhall offer a few obfervations under the chapter of mahufac - 
turcs. 

Madder. 

Alsace. — StraJImrg Fcrtcnbeim. — Much of this plant is cultivated in various parts 
of Alface, where the foil is very deep and rich, efpccially on that which they call !mo» 
lieufe, from its haring been depofited by the river. I'hey dig the land for it three feet 
deep, and manure highly : the rows are fix to nine inches afunder, and they hos it 
clean thrice a fummer. 'Phe produce of an arpent, of twenty-four thoufandi^/cet, is 
forty quintals green, before drying, and the mean price 6 livres the quintal (i6l. 13s. 
6d. per Englilh acre). Such is the account I received at Straibourg ; but I know 
enough of this plant by experience, to conclude, that fuch a produce is abfolutcly in- 
adequate to the expcnces of the culture, and therefore the crop is probably larger than, 
here ftafed ; not that the low rate of labour fhould be forgotten. 

DAUPHiN£'.--P/frf Latte. — Planted here in beds ; but it is very poor, and apparent- 
ly in a foil not rich enough. 

To Oravge. — Much ditto; all on flat beds, with trenches between, but weedy and 
ill cultivated. The price is 27 livr|^he quinti-l dry. Some juft planted, and the trenches 
very fhallow : dig at three years''%®f. Price 34 livres the quintal, dried in the'fun. ' 
The roots are fmall and poor. 

jdvigtion. — Price 34 livres to 30 livres ; but there is no profit if it be under 50 livres. 

It is three years in the land. Sow wheat after it; but if it were not well dunged the 
crop is poor. A good d^al on flat beds, eight feet wide, with trenches between, two 
broad and two deep, which are*digged»gradually for fpreading on it. 

LiUe.— An cymena in three years gives five quintals, at ao livres to 34 livres the 
quintal, but a few years ago was 50 livres to 70 livres. The expcnccs arc very high, 

130 livres. At 4I. a cwt. which equals a French quintal, madder paid a proper pro- 
fit for inducing many Englifh cultivators to enter largely it ; but falling to 40s. nnd 
50s. per cwt. fome were ruined, and thfe reft immediately withdrew from if. But 
in France wc find they cari7 on the culture; it is however weakly and poorly ■ 

done . 
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done ; ydth fo; little vigour, that common crops, vrell managed, would pay mueh 
better* 

Maiz. 

The notes I took on the of this noble plant were very numerous ; Ijut as 

thtfe is reaibn to believe that its culture cannot be introduced, with any profpdEt of 
awantage, in this illand, I {hall make but a few general obfervations on it. 

In the paper on th^limate of France, 1 have remarked, that this plant will not fuc> 
ceed in common cultivation, north of Luneville and Rufifec, in a line drawn diagonal- 
ly acrofs the kingdom ; from which imerefting faft we may conclude, that a conlider* 
able degree of hea^is neccifary to its proluable cultivation, and that all ideas of intro- 
ducing it in England, except as a matter of curiofity, would be vain. It demands a 
rich foil or plenty of manure, and thrives belt on a f riable fandy loam ; but it is plant- 
ed on all forts, of foils, except poor gravels. I have feen it on fands in Guienne, that 
were not rich, but nqne is found on the granite gravels of the Bourbonnois, though 
i4t|^at province is fituated within the maiz climate. The ufual culture is to give two or 
three ploughings to the land ; fometimes one ploughing, and one working with the 
heavy bident-hoe ; and the feed is fown in rows at two feet or two and a half, by one 
and a half or two ; fometimes in fquares. Some 1 have feen near Bagnere de Bigore, 
in rows, at three feet, and eighteen inches from plant to plant. The quantity of feed 
in Beam, is the eighth part, by incafurc, of the quantity of wheat fown. It is univer- 
fally kept clean by hoeing, in mofl: diftrifls, with fuch attention, as to form a feature 
in their huflbandry of capital merit. In Auguft, they cut off all that part of the ftalk 
and herbage which is above the ear, for feeding oxen, cows, &c. and it is perhaps the 
richefl and molt faccharine * provender that the climate of France affords : for yherever 
maiz is cultivated, no lean oxen arc to be feen ; all arc in high order. The crop of 
grain is, on an average, double the quantity commonly reaped of wheat; about Nava- 
reen in Beam, more than that ; and there the price (1787)1$ 54/ to 55 /. the meafure, 
holding 36 pounds to 40 pounds of wheat ; but in common yeaVs i8y. to ao/ Whe- 
ther or not jt exhaufts the land is a queftion ; 1 have been afliired in Languedoc, that 
it does not*; but near Lourde in Guienne, they think it exhaufts much. Every where 
the common management is to manure as highly as poflible for it. In North America 
it is faid to exhaufl; confiderablyt; Monfieur Parmentier contends for the contrary 
ojHniori wherever I found it, wheat fucceeds it, which ought to imply that it is not 
an exhaufting crop. The people in all the maiz provinces live upon it, and find it by 
far more nourilhing than any bread, that of wh^g^lone excepted. Near Brive, in 
Quercy, I was informed that they mix one-third^(P; and two thirds maiz to make 
bread, and though yellow and heavy, they fay it is very good food. A French writer 
fays, that in BrelTe, maiz cakes colt nine and two-thirds denjers the pound, but that 
a man eats double the quantity of what he docs of bread made of w'htat§. A late 
author contends, that it is to be clalfcd among the moft wholcfomc articles of human 
food ||. 

• A real fngar lias been made frora it. Spe^, d$ta Nature, Vol. li, p. 247, 

•f MttcfjeP: Pr/fmt State of Great Britain and N. Jmetica, p. 157. 
j JMemoire fork Mils, 410. 1785 p 10* 

J i>hJcrvations fur I* Agriculture, pdr M. \arenne de Fenilley p. 91. 

InJiruHion fur la Culture £sf let Ufages dee Maitt 8vo. 1786, p, 30, 
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. Every ofle knows that it is much cultivated in North America ; about Albany, 4 n 
New Yoric, it is fald to Yield a hundred buihets from two pecks of ; and that it 
(boots agaiu^after being l^ed by the froft, even twice; that it^ithftarids the drnuglit 
better than wheat (this is quejimahle) ; dooS much better on loofe^h.in on ftiiF toils, 
and not well at all on clay. In South Carolina it produces from ten to thirty- live bufh^Is 
per ^cref. On the Miffiflippi two nftgrcfes made fifty barrels, each one hundred and 
nftypounds |. In Kongo on thecoaft of Africa, it is faid to yield three crops a yea|)|. 
According to another account, great care is taken to water it where the fituation will Id- 
rait II this I have feen in the Pyrennees ; but moft of the maiz ip France, even nineteen 
parts. in twenty are never watered. About Douzenac, in the l.imoufin, they fowit thick 
to mow for foiling, and at Port St. Marie on the Garonne they do the, fame, after the 
harveft .of other grain, which is the mofl: profitable, and indeed admirable hulbandry. 
This is the only purpole for which it can, be cultivated in northern dlmates. It might 
be fown in England the firft week in June, and mown the end of Auguft, lime enough 
to catch a late crop of turnips, or as a preparation for wheat. 

Mt^ard. ^ 

Isle as Franc — At Denainville, near this place, I faw them mowing 

muftard, in full bloflbra, to feed cows with. 

ARTOis.—JU//ierr.*->Much all the way to Bethune ; fow fpring corn after it. 

Orchards* 

' NoRMANDiE.—F/?/fl^.— Many apple and pear trees are fcattered over the country. 
They never plant them on the beft lands, as they are convinced that the damage to the 
com, &c. is at lead equal to the value of the cyder; but on the poorer foils they confider 
it as an improiiement, forming a fourth, or third, and in fome cafes even a half of the va* 
lue of the land. ' 

Bretagne.— iM.— A cyder country; but reckon the trees at no real value beyond 
that of the land, for they ^il as much as they produce. 

Rennes.— k common proportion is to plant thirty trees upon a journal (about five 
roods Englifii,) which, if well preferved will yield on an average five to ten b^rriques of 
cyder every year ; and the mean price 12 livres the barrique, which is one hundred and 
twenty pots ; this year good orchards give forty or fifty per journal, but they have pro* 
duced none, or next to none, for four years part. The damage the trees do to the com 
b fo great, that, in common expreffion, they fay they get none. The cyder is made by 
the prefs, which is of the as Jerfey, I fuppofe, brought from this country. 

The ground apples, and wheat ftraw in layers under the prefs, and reduced to fuefo 

a deficcated ftate that they v/ill burn freely immediately out of the prefs. 

Loraine.*-jB/cw« Stivern . — ^The whole country fpread with fruit trees, apples, 
pears, &c. from ten to forty rod afunder. 

Auvergne.— valley of this place, fituated in the Limagne, fo famous 
in the volcanic hiftory of Fraiihe, b much noted for its fine apples, particularly the ren*^ 
net blanche i the rennet gris, cahillt^ and epy, all grafted on crab (locks. . 

■'*- 

♦ Kalm^s Travels in North America, VoU li. p.' 245, f Defeription of South Carolina), Svef* 

S761- X Pfata Hillory of LoiuTiana. Vnl !. p, 306. 

|.^Modcrn Univ. Hill, Vol xvi, p. 25, \\ Mem. dePAcad. dts Sciences* 1759. P* 47 
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Olive.:, 

Roussillon. — BMlegard to -Reckoned to ^ one livre each tree. 

Pia. — 'I he lifhd uuJer them fallowed every other year, anc^^wn with corn; 
they are pruned in the fallpiw i-year, yidcling no fruit ; a crop being t)nly in the corn 
^^I.ANGUEDoc. — iV(7rtow^;~01ives pay, in general, 3 livres each tree per annuih j 

fome 5 livres. Many fields of them are planted in rows, at twelve yards by ten. 

JlexJers,-'The tre« on the farm that was Monf. L’Abbc Rozier’s, are feventeen yards 
by two. ^ 

Pinjean.—Some trees fo large and fine are knowm to give eighty-four pound of oil in 
a year, at i tyi the flnund, or 2 livres ; but they reckon in common that good trees give 
6 livres one with another ; this epithet good, Ihews that the common average of all trees 
is much lower. In, planting, if they mean to crop the land with corn in the common 
manner, that is one year in two, the other fallow, they put one hundreil trees on eight 
Pierces of land ; but if they intend to have no corn at all, the liime number on four l‘e- 
feres ; under corn, the eight feterces yield forty foptiers of corn, each one hundred pound 
at 9 livres (7s. lold.) 'I he fetenx' is about Iialf an acre, as I conejude, (rom the beft 
intelligence I could proctire. I’his proportion is one hundred trees on four Englifli 
acres, or twenty-five per acre; if they were all good, the produce in oil would be 150 
livres, and of wheat 90 livres — in all 240 livres or icl. los ; the half only of which is 
annual produce, or 5I. 5s. which feems not to be any thing very great, even fuppofing 
the trees to be all good, which muft be far from the faft. 

Montpellier to The trees arc three rods afunder, by one and a half ; alfo 

two by one and a half ; both among vines ; all'o two fquarc j alfo one by one and a 
half. , ■ 

Planted at one rod and one and a half; their heads altfibft join. They 
are all pruned to flat round heads, the centre of the tree cut out, cup-falhion ; and thefc 
formal figures add to the ugUnefs of the tree. 

ViN ARAis. — Aubenas.-^la. palling louth from Auvergne, licre the firfl: olives are met 
with. , 

Dauphine'. — Piere Latte to Many,; but feven-eighths dead from thefroft, 

and many grubbing up. 

Provence. — Aix. — Land planted with olives fells at icoo livres the carteree, whilft 
arable anly 600 livres, but meadows watered 1200 livres. Clear profit of a carteree of 
olives, 40 livres, (2 1,600 feet, at 40 livrw, it is ‘?1. ^^d. per Englilh acre.) Gathering 
the olives 40 livres itf. the quintal ; preffiiig 2 iivrl^pultivation 18 livres the carteree: 
the wood pays the pruning. 

Tour (L Aigues. — 'I'he olive, pomegranate, and other hard trecg as they aye called here, 
bear fruit only at the end of the branches ; whence, they conceive, refults the necelGty 
of their being pruned every other year. Thirty years%ago the common calculation 
of the produce, per olive, was ^ j but now, the prict being double, it may be fiip- 
pofed lof. . 

Ttulon.— They have great trees in this neighbourhood that arc known to yield 20 
iivres to 30 livres a tree, when they give a crop, which is once in two years, and fisme- 
times once in three. Small trees yield 3 livres, 5 livres, and 6 livres each, and are much 
more profitable than mulberries, for which tree the foil is too dry and Roney. OKves 

5 • demand 
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demand as great an expence in buildings, prelTes, coppers, backs, &c. as vinos. Pre/Bijg 
cprocs to 3 divres a barrel. Crop of a large tree, eight lo ton pannauxV Oiiv(>s, inlPro- 
vence, n^er pruned intone hollow cup-form, which is fo genjjj^al in Languedoc : they 
appear here i^||pir natural form. ^ 

Hvrm.-— Infey produce confiderably ijp twienty or thirty years, and feme have been 
Itnown to be a hundred years old. I faw, g«ng to Noire ihiniCi I'ome that relilted the froil 
1709. A good tree of thirty years gives, when it bears, three pannaux of ol^s; 
thepannaux holds thirty pounds to thirty-two pounds of wheat, and the common price is 
24/. the pannaux. They have great trees that give a mot or twenty pannaux, or 24 
livres each tree. When fields planted with olives are bought, they are meafured by the 
" fquare canne or toife ; a canne of good land, well planted, 3oyi ; "middling, io/.i 
bad, 1 oy* ; but there are fome that fell to 60 /. j confcquently middling arpent is 
900 livres. 

Antibes . — The largcft trees I have feci\ in France are between this place and the 
Var, as if the near approach to Italy marked a vegetation unknown in'^the reft of the 
kingdom. * 

The culture of this tree is found in fo fnikll a part of France, that the objed is not^ 
very great conlequence to the kingdom ; one fhould, however, remark, that in Pro- 
vence, where the beft oil in Europe is made, there might be twenty trees to one that is 
found there ; whence we may conclude, that if it were fo profitable a huibandry, as 
fome authors have reprefented, they would be multiplied more. The raoft important 
point is, their thriving upon rocky foils and declivities, impenetrable to the plough j ia 
which Ipots too much encouragement cannot be given to their culture. 

•* Oranges. 

’ pROVENct. — Hycres . — This is, I believe, the only fpot in France where oranges are 

met with in the open air ; a proof that the climate is more temperate than Roufilllon, 
which is more to the fouth ; the Pyrennecs arc between thaf province and the fun ; but 
Hyercs lies open to the f^"; fo indeed does the coaft of Languedoc ; and fo does Anti- 
bes ; but there is a peculiarity of Ihelter at Hyeres, from the pofitlon of the mountains, 
that gives this place the advantage. I always, however, doubt whether expe’fi»nents have 
been made with fufficient attention, when thefe nice difcriniinations are pretended, that 
are fo often taken on truft without fufficient trial. 'I'he dreadful froft of laft winter, 
V'hicli deftroyed fo many olives, attacked the oranges alfo, which were cut down in great 
numbers, or reduced to the mere trunk ; molt of them, however, have madeconfider- 
ablo fhoots, and will therefor^Ml^er. 

The King’s garden here, in inoccupation of Monf. Fine, produced laft year 21,000 
livres in oranges only, ^nii . he people that bought them made as much by the bargain \ 
the other fruits yii.’Ided yoo livres or 800 livres ; the extent of this garden is twelve ar- 
pents; this 1808 livror p^arpent, befides the profit (94I. 7s. yd. per Englifli aert.)^ 

' A. fine tree will produce one,thoufand. oranges, and the price is 20 livres to 25 livreft, 
the one thoufand for the bell j 15 livres the middling ; to livres the fmall, Tliere are 
trees here that have produced to the value of two, louis each ; and what is a more con- 
vincing proof of great profit, a fmall one, of no more than /even or eight yea^, w^l 
yield to the value of 3 livres in a common year. I’hey are planted from tiie nurfery ac 
twq or three years old, and at that age are fold at '^of. each ; and it is thought that the 
' flowers, fold for diftilling, pay all the expences of ^eultivation j they muft, however, be 
▼OL. IV, 3 s planted- 
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planted oq land^pable irrigation, for if water be not at command, the produce is 
fmatl. 


Pomegranates, 

Provence.— A^^m.--T|jfeedges are' full of them, and they are pldlted fingly, and 
of jfenall growth : the largeft fruit fell at 7, j. or each j middling, 1 f. ; little on^, 
onWiard A good tree, of ten or fifteen years, will give to the value of s livres or 3 
livres a year. 


Pines. 

Gascoign.— — The great produft of the iinmenfe range of wafie, as it is 
commonly called landes, is refm : the mantimus is rej.’ulajly lapped, and yields a 
produce, with as much regularity as any other cron, in much better foils. 1 counted 
from fifty to eighty trees ptr acre, in fome parts ; but in oth( rs from ten to forty; thofe 
TOth intifions for the refm arc from nine to fixicen inches Jiamttcr. Some good com- 
^pbn oak on this land, twelve to fourteen inches diameter, but with bodies not longer 
than fi'om eight to ten or twelve feet. 

St. Vincent* s. — Here pines are cut for refm, at the age of fifteen to twenty years ; the 
firft year at about two feet from the ground, the fecond to four feet, the third to fix feet, 
and the fourth to eight or nine feet : and then they begin again at bottom, on another fide 
of the tree, and continue thus for one hundred years: the annual value per annum in refin, 
j^f. or When they yield no longer, they cut into good plank, not being fpoiled by 
tapping. Much tar alfo is made, chiefly of the roots. Cork trees are barked once in 
feven years, and yield then about or abolit 2 f. per annum. Men are app|pinted| 
each to a certain number of trees, to colled the relin, with fpoons, out of the notches, 
cut at the butt-end of the tree to receive it. * 

Dax.— Pines pay 4/ a year in refm. Pine woods, with a good fiicceflion of young 
ones ; from one rod and a*half to three afunder. 

Tartafs. — Several perfons united in aflferting that the pines give one with another 
to s/' each, from fifteen to one hundred years old, and are then fold on an average at 
3 livres eaSn^v that taking the refm was fo far from fpoiling the tree, that it was the bet- 
ter and cut into better planks. This furprifing me, I fought a carpenter and he con- 
firmed it *. They added that an arpent of pines was worth more than an arpent of any 
Other land in the country ; more evcrf’than of vines : that it would (ell according to the 
trees from 500 livres to icoo livres, while the inclofc^nd cultivated fands would not 
yield more than 300 livres, or at mofi than 400 liv||j||R; The arpent I found by mea- 
luring a piece of two arpents, to be 3366 Englifli yards (300 livres is 31!. los. per 
Englilh acre). ' * ^ 

St. Severe. — Pafs feveral inclofures of fandy land, refembling the adjoining waftes, 
fown with pines as a crop ; they arc now of various beightl|| and very thick. See fome 
very good chefnut underwood on a W'hite fand. 

Guienne.— M any of the props ufed for their vines here, are young pines, 
the thinnings of the new fown ones ; are fold for 36 livres to 40 livres the thouiand, or 
twenty bundles, each fifty pines. 

• M. Sf condat makes the fame obfervati'on. Mm. fur PHift. Nat. du Chtne Folio. 1785. p. 3 J. ThS 
^iktne affertion is madein Mtmoirefur PUtiiile Ju Dt/riehmmt dtt Tara de Cafidnaude’MtM. 410. * 79 ** 
JUdoufi mt Raff art, f.zj. 
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Cuhjm U.p^i^c.’T-On the pooreft fends f<!»w pities, which are no^an unprofitable 
article of tblturd. ' At Sm years old th^y begin to thin them for vine-props ; and the 
^fmaUbnoche^lllilibld in raggots. At fifteen years the produ« is nmre confiderablc ; 
and af~'iwienty H | p Hhe beft trees makb' bqards for heading calks. Waw a journal and 
the boaiw%f which yielded laooliVresI Theyf^^one hundred and thirty.five 
pound of wheat.feed bn a journal. SwCral crops of IbwPpines very thick. ^ 

'2tKzyAO'nz.-~Quhnperley to L’Owwt.— Pines abound in this country, and fee^o 
have fown themltlves all around j but none are cut for refin. 

' To Vannes. — Such a feattering ottheni, that 1 apprehend all tl/is country was once pine 
fend. 

Auvergne.— 5/. George. — In the mountains, fee immenfe ping;, planks laid by way 
of fences, not lef's than lixty feet long, and two and two and a half%road. 

Fix. — .Dr. Coiffier has them in the mountains eighty feet high, and ten feet round. 

PROVENCE.— Ct/gCf /o Toulon. — In the rocky mountains of tnis.coaft, there are pines, 
and fuch as arc of any fizc are cut for refin ; but they ftand too^'hin to yield an agreable 
produce of any account. ^ ^ 

Cavalero to Frejus. — The mountains here are covered chiefly with pines, and haveV 
molt ncglefted defert appearance. 

To The fame ; and hacked and deftroyed almofl; as badly as in the Py> 

rennees. 

Pines are juftly efteemed a profitable crop for the landlord, for they yield a regular 
and certain revenue, at a very little charge ; no repairs, and no lofles by failure of te- 
nants. But, in regard to the nation, pines, like moft of the poor woods of France, 
ihould be reckoned detrimental to the public interefl, fince a kingdom flouriihes by 
grofs pyoduce and not by rent. 

Poppies, 

Artois.— Z///^ rx.—W[uch cultivated for oil; they are called here zuliette. Get M - 
good wheat after them alftftcr colefeed. 

Aras. — Many here ; they are reckoned to yield more money per arpent than wheat j 
equal to colefeed ; wjiich, however, is a very uncertain crop. . x ' 

Loraine.— iVflwy to LuneviUc. — Some fine pieces on a poor gravel. 

'• Alsace.— to Wiltenheim. — Many poppies ; fome fine crops, and very dean. 

Product three facks, at 24 livres per arpent, of twenty-four thottland. 
fquare feet (4I. 19 s. pd. per Enelilh acre). Manure for^hem, and fow wheat aifter. 

Our ideas of the exhauftin’ Mi klitv of certsun plants, are at prefent founded, I be- ~ 
•lieve, but upon that half informamon which is fcarcely a degree above real ignorance. 

It is a common ob('crvaj,ion,A‘.hat all plants whofe feeds yield oil, are exhaulters of | 
an obfervation that has arifen from the theory of oil being the food of plants. F.xpe<- 
riments upon both have bce’wfo few and unfatisfaCIory, as to be utterly infulficient fc^ . 
Ae foundation of any theor^ Colefeed, feeded in England, isalmoll generally madfesi, 
a' preparation lor wheat ; fo it is in France, and we here find the fame clTcCl: with pop-'^' 
pies. It can hardly be believed, that wheat, which demands land in heart as much 
almoft any other crop, Ikouid he made to follow fuch exhaulling plants as the thdily qf 
fill would make one believe thefe to be ; it is the organization of the plant albhe that 
Conyeris the nourilhment into oil; which, in oue plant, turns it to a faccharine fub- 
ftaace, and, in ano'ther, to an acid one ; 'butthe idea that plants are fed by oil, that 
exhaufl: in proportion to their oil. Is abfolutely condemned by the olive, whfeh ' 
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yieids more oil tiian any other plant, and yet thriYe? bell on dry arid of ab- 

folute poverty, far as oil is concerned. We laali be wholly in ^he uark'^^i tliis p 4 ft 
of agricuUih'e, treated «s a fcience, till experiiuents iuve bee#greattjr jguUlpUed. .. 




Ihtaioes, 


^joxT. — Angers to La — More tluii is common in France. 

)RAivi'. — Pout a Mov.fln — Inroui’hout all this part t)l: L'-raine there arc more 
potatoes than 1 have f^en any wii.re in France ; twelve acres were at o.ice under the 
eye. • 

To Nauq . — ivjany cnltivaifd throufdi all this country, but deiicn .’rated, by being 
fown*t()L) often on tlu l;niie land ; and for want of new ib''ts. A journal yields twenty 
toulins, or about tvventy four I'uihels Engiilh ; and 2I journals are equal to anarpebt 
de France, which makes ilie acrcahle produce inilVrablo. Price now j lures the tou- 
'liu ; was only *2 5y! ' 

Lumyiik. - Moie diil; they plant them, after o'.ic ploughing, in April: for feed, 
the large ones only ; but tell the bualler ones uuciu. Always dung much. Every 

an that has a cow ke-. ps ilie dutig caieiully for this crop ; and fudt as have no land 
plant on oth.r peopie’s, without paying rent, that being the preparation i or wheat : 
the crop of that gi.iin is, how'ever, very moderate, lor tite potatoe pumps miidh, to ufe 
the French expreflion, — i. c. txliaulls greatly. Poor light foils anfw'er bell for them* 
as they are found not to do on ilrong land. Product per journal, thirty to fifty Ti^kx, 
which meafure contains one hundred and eighty pounds of wheat, I found an exadt 
journtll, by Iteppi.ig, to be tme thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Engltih prds^ 
or about fixty-live rods. At forty rafaux^ each three l.nglilh bulhcls, it is nearly about 
three hundred bulhels F.ngii(h per acre. The price is now 7 livrts tlie razal, heaped;^ 
when low, 3 livres ; and in common, 4 livres \of. The culture increafesjnuch. 

Alsace.— >S<7wr« to WUtenheim. Many, and good potatoes. ■ 

Strajbourg.— Pi oduce of an arpent, of twenty-four thousand feet, feventy-five facka 
to one hundred, at ^ 6 f. to bof. (at 2\ livres, and ninety facks, it is 15I. los. yd. per- 
Englilh acre. ) Sow wheat after them, if manured, otberwife barley. In the mountains 
they pare gpd burn for them. 

ScheIe/laLf>-^YoA\xcQ fifty or fixty facks, at 3 livres, but 4 iivfes or 5 livres fome' 
times (fifty-five facks, at 3 '.livres, are 13I. 5s. lod. per Englilh acre.) In planting,., 
they think the difference is nothing, whether they be fet cut or whole.- The people est- 
eem much. 

Befort.~T\ie culture continues to this place. 

Franche Compte'. — Bejan^on,— hXiA a fcatterihg hither. 

Orechamps . — Now lofe the culture entirely. 

Au vzKGHz.--LiUeneuve , — In thefe mountains they are cu’ftivated in. fthall' quan»^ 
tides, 

Vellay. — Le Puy to Pradelles. — Ditto. 

T 0 Tbuytx. — They nre met with every where here. 

Dauphine'.--5/. Fond , — Many are cultivated throughout the whole county ; all 
planted whole ; il il'c-d, in the common manner, they do not bear the drought fo well.- - 
They are plagued viih the curl. 

,, ;,Thele m nut?s fJiew, that it is in very few of the French province.s- where this ufeful 
rObt is ( omnio.ily fo nd j in all the other parts of the kingdom, on inquiring for 
I Us told, ihat the people would not touch, them: ^perhuents have been made, ih 
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mES]r pjaq^r ^tfemen with a v^]sr to mboduce them for the'jjwor, but no efm 
fohs ' The importance^ ^fdwqver, would be infinite, for tl^eir ufe in a 

country in whkjhihmineTOakes its appearance almofi periodicsmy, from abfurd 

"refif^ona o||pp corn trade. If potatoes were regularly cultivati^ for cattle, they 
would he read^ror the poor, in cafp bf Very high p?is^«f wheatj and fuch forced 
iSonfuTiription w'ould accuftora them gradually to this ro^^a praftice .in their dprn||l:ic 
ceconomy, .which would prevent much tnifery for want of bread-. This objed, li^fo 
many others, can only be eftefted by the exhibition of a large farm, highly fto.cked 
with cattle, by means of potatoes ; and the benefit, in variOps ways, to the nation 
would- make fitch an exhibition exceedingly advantageous. But fuch cflablifhments 
come not within the purview of princes or governments in this age ; tncy mud be en- 
veloped in the mi l; of fcience, and well guruilhed with the academ^ians of capitals, oc 
notliing can be efle£tcd^ 


Racine de Difette. 

Isle of Faange. — Du^ny —This plant, xh&ketacycla altyjtma of Linnaeus, Mofl|$l 
Crette de Paleuel has cultivated with attention: he has tried it by traufplantation, as- 
direfled by Monf. I’i^b'oe de Comin'n-ell ; alfo by fowing the feed broadcafi where it 
remains ; and likewife feed by feed, in fquares of fifteen inches ; a^td this lalt way he 
thinks is thebeft and mofl proficable. The common red beet, which he has in culture, 
he thinks yields a larger produce ; but it does not yield fo many leaves as the other, 
which is dripped thrice in the dimmer by the hand, an operation which may anfwer 
where labour is excefiively cheap ; but I have my doubts whether thevalue in England' 
would equal the expence of gathering and carriage, ('ows and hogs, Monf. Crettd 
has fodnd, W'ill eat the roots readily, but he has made no trial on It in fattening oxen- 
or feeding Iheep. 

Alsace.— The culture is common, in this country; I viewed three 
arpents belonging to die mailer of the pod, which were good and- clean. They gather' 
the leaves by hand for cows, and then return and gather again, and the roots are the‘ 
bed food for them in winter ; they come to eight pounds and ten pounds, and are 
Ibwn and {danted lik^ tobacco.. 

Rice. 

Dauphine'. — ionW.— Sixty years ago the plain'of Livron, one mile from Eorior,. 
and half a league from St. Fond^ore than a league long and a league broad, was all- 
under rice, and fucceeded wei4 mt prohibited by the parliament, becaule prejudkad- 
to health. 


Saffrom ■ i 

" ■' 

Angoumois.— ./fwgow/t’we.*— The bed land for this crop is reckoned that which ie- 
neither drong nor doney, but rich and well worked ; plant the rows fix inches afunder,. 
and two iuches from. plant to plant fow wheat over the planted land, and gather the- 
lafiron among the wheat ; bloflbra at Ai!>S’aints, when they gather it. In a good'^yrari 
and on good land, a journal yields three pounds, which fells, when dear, at 3 o -liyrea 
per lb. but it is fometimes at i6 livres ; lads two years in the ground, after lymch it is * 
removed. They alTert^thac the culture ^V^jpuld not anfwer at all if-a, farmer had to hire;- 
j^ihpur for it L au that is planted is by proprietors. 
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T(^cco, 

Ft AKDERS. — ^Moft farmers, between Lille and Montcaflel, culiiyaiiilMUg& for tiiieii:’ 
ownuf^;, which is now (No^jj^pr) drying under theeaves of their 
. Aityois.— S/. Off/rn.— dii|6 pieces of tobacco, in double rows, at eighteen Ini^es 
,W|l^two feet intervals, well hoed. 

jlire.—Acrop is worth three times that of wheat on the fame land, and at the fame 
time prepares better for that grain than any thing. 

Alsace. — Strajbourg.— Much planted in all this rich vale, and kept very clean. 
Product eight to ten quintals per arpent of twenty-four ihoufand feet, at 15 livres to 
30 livres per quintal (nine, at 23 livres, is 14I. 6s. 2d. perEnglilh acre}. Sow wheat 
after it ; ^and the bed;, wheat is after tobacco and poppies. 

BenfeldU-—GreiX. quantities here, and all as clean as a garden. ✓ 

Produce fix quintals to eight per arpent, at 16 livres the qumtal 
( 81 . 1 58. yd. per EngUfii acre). This they reckon the beft crop they have for produc- 
wg ready money, without waitinglor trouble. There are peafants that have to fix 
hundred quintals. They always manure for it. They fow it in March on ^ hot bed 
covered with mats ; begin to plant in May, and continue it all June and the>,beginning 
of July, at eighteen inches or two feet fquare, watering the plants in a dry f^afbn. 
When two feet high, they cut off the tops to make the leaves fpread.” , Their b^il 
wheat crops follow it. 

Tobacco, as an ol^eft of cultivation, appears in thefe notes to very great advantage ; 
and a refpctable author, in France, declares, from information, that, inftead of ex- 
haufting the land, it improves it like artificial graffes • j which feems to agree with my 
intelligence ; yet the culture has been highly condemned by others. Mr. Jefferfon 
obferves thus upon it “ it requires an extraordinary degree of heat, and ftill more 
indifpenfably an uncommon fertility of foil : it is a culture- produSive of infinite 
wretchednefs: thofe employed in it are in a continued Hate of exertion, beyond the 
powers of natureto fupport : little food of any kind is raifeef by them ; fo that the men 
and animals, on thefe farms, are badly fed, and the earth is rapidly impoverifhed. 
The culdTeijon of wheat is the reverfe in every circumftance :^eridee clbathing the 
earth with herbage and preferving its fertility, it feeds the labourers plentifully ; re- 
quires from them only a moderate toil, except in the feal’oii of harvell: ; railes great 
numbers of animals for food and fervice, and diffufes plenty and happinefs among the 
whole. We find it eafier to make an hundred buihels of wheat than a thoufand 
weight of tobacco, and they are worth more' when j^de f.” This authority is re- 
ffWttable; but there are circnraltances in the paflage which almoft remove the depen- 
dence we are inclined to have on the author’s judgment. • Th? culture of wheat pre- 
ferving the firiility of the earth, and laifing great numbers of atiimals ! What can be 
meant byjlhis? As to the exhauHing quality of wheat, jlfhicn is fufficient to reduce a 
fqil almoft to a caput mortmmt it is too well known, ard too completely decided to' 
allow any queltion at this time of day ; and how wheat is made to raife animals we 
muft go to America to learn, for juft the contrary is found here ; the farms that raife 
mod wheat have feweft animals ; and in France, bufbandry is at almoft its loweft pitch 
fojt: want of animals, and becaufe wheat and rye are cultivated, as it were, to tne exclo- 
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fion of 01^ crops. Tobacco cannot demabd an uncotnnum degree dSTbeat, becaufe 
it hasbis^cnltivated on lUhoufaod acres of land luccei^ily In Scotland : and as to 
the demi&dingjgf too great exertions, the free hands of Eiuope voluntarily addiA 
themfelves to tl|Pi^ulture ; which has nothing in it fo laborious as reaping wheat. I 
take the Amencan cafe to be this; ill hulbandry, noti||i^|acco, ezhaufted the land; 
they are now adopting wheat ; and, if we may judge fro!R%e notions of the precei^ng 
quotation, that culture will, in a few years, give the fmifliing ftrokc to their lands ; re? 
thofe who think that wheat does not exhauft, will bo free in often fowing it, and they 
* will not be lo' g in finding out what the refult will prove. 

Monl. Bolz in Swifferland, fays, that they are difgufted with the culture of tobacco, 
becaufe it exhaufts their lands ; half an arpent gave five to fix quintals of * leaves* 
EftimatecI grolsly, this may be called a thoufaiid weight per acre, which Mr. JefFerfon 
compares with one hundred bulhels of wheat ; a quantity that would demand in Eng- 
land, foul acres of land to yield ; and, as American crops do not yield ii» that propor- 
tion, it is- one acre of tobacco being as expenfive as five or fix of, wheat, which furpafles 
coniprchenfion. ^ 

1 he Stratbourg produce of nine quintals, in the notes ^bove, equal 1 5 cwt. per Eng- 
lilhacre The Sche'eilat pio uce of fev^n quintals is .ibout 12 cwt. per acre. 

Dr. Mitcfael, many tears belore Mr. Jeftltfon, gave the lame account of theexhaull:- 
ing quality of tobacco f. 

The cultivation is at profent fpreading rapidly into countries that promife to be able 
to fupply the world. In 1765, it was begun to be cultivated in Mexico, and produced, 
in i 778» to the value of 8oo,oool. and in 1784, 1,200,000!. J 

Turnips. 

Gxjtenne.— to Bayonne —Raves are, in thefe waftc traffs at the roots of the 
Pyrennecs, much cultivated ; they manure for them by burning ftraw, as deferibed 
under the article manure ; weed, and, as they told me, hoc them ; and have feme as 
large as a man’s head. Tliey are applied entirely to fattening oxen. Maize. is fown 
after them. The people here knew of the orders given by the King, for cultivating 
this plant, butl^iould not find they had had any effed. The praffice obtaiq^V-'fiere be- 
fore the two laft feverl^years, which were the occafiun of their increafing ii, nuch more 
than any orders could do. 

Flanders.— Fr//cKf/c««fj to Orchies.—Mxay fields of this root, but quite thick, 
though it was faid they have been hoed ; thefe are all after-crops, fown after corn. 

Normandie. — C<ic«.~rln golhg to Bayeaux, many, both flourifliing and clean,, 
though too thick ; but on inquiry, found them all for the market, and none for cattle 
or (beep. I thought the ^olc *ir of the leaf differed from our own, and got off my borfe 
more than once to examine them. They are the raves of the fouth of France; the 
roots, which ought to h?^ s bf|;jn of a good fize, were carrot-fhaped and fmall. 

Bretagne.— to Jj^orlaix. - Here is an odd culture of raves amongft buckj 
wheat ; fown at the fame time, and given to cows and oxen, but the quantity is very, 
inconfiderable. 

Morlaix.— Get their beft turnips after flax, fometimes to a very good fize ; but, fof* 
want of fuflBcient thinning the crops, in genera), very fmall roots mull be prodilcetl,} 

• Mm. dt la Soeitte Qertnmiqiie dt Bmu. >763. Tom. 1, p. 87. 
f Prefent Slate of Britain and North America, Bto. 1767. p. 149, 151. 
t BonrgoBDne’f Tiavek in Spain, vol. I p. s^> 
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yst the leaves healthy, and vigorous. They fow them atfo among buckwlieat'; 
but the produft is trifling, and the ufe but momentary, as^hey plbiigh thefJi^for 
vlieat. . ' . * . 

Anjou. — Migniame.—lf one were to attend only to converfation, ^^out going into 
the fields, a firanger woBld:||i^erfuaded that the culture of turnips fiourilned here: 
th^ aftually give fome, ancrabbages too, to -their cows, for every man has a fcrapt 
but fown quite thick, and the largeft I faw not bigger ihan a goofe egg; in general, not 
a fourth of that fize ; and the largeft piece I faw was half an Englifti acre. They have, 
in like manner, patche-4^ of a fort of kale, which is the r/jou de Poitou ; this is inftead of 
the tAok Anjou, of which the Marquis de Turbilly fpeaks fo much : and which is quite 
negieded in this country now, in -favour of this Poitou cabbage, tnat is found to prO' 
dnce many more leaves. To me it however appears inferior to the cbou de Vaebe of 
Flanders. 

To La Fkchs.--A. fcattering of miferable raves all the way. 

Alsace. — Scheieftaijo Colnmr. — Some fcattered pieces, but in very bad order ; and 
^pne hoed, which they ought to have been three weeks before I faw them- 

AuvERONE.—^/re.— Raves are cultivated for cattle, 'but on fo fniall a fcale, that 
they fcarcely deferve mention. They fow them alfo among buckwheat, which is 
drawn by band, when in bloffom,for forage, and the raves left. No hoeing, -but fome are 
weeded. 

Brioude.—'bILvay raves, and cultivated for cattle; common to two pounds weight. 

St. George’s to Villeneuvc.'^M&ny raves, but miferably poor things, and all weeds. 

Perhaps the culture of turnips, as pradifed in England, is, of all others, the greateft 
defideratum in the tillage of France. To introduce it, is elTential to their hufbandry ; 
whkh will never flourifh to any refpedable extent, and upon a footing of improvement, 
till this material objed be efieded. The fteps hitherto taken by government, the chief 
of which is diflributing the feed, 1 have reafon to believe failed entirely. 1 fent to France, 
at the requeft of the Count de Vergennes, above an hundred pounds worth of the feed ; 
enough tor a fmall province. When I was at Paris, and in, the right feafon, I begged 
to be fliewn fome effeds of that import, but it was all in vain. I was carried to various 
fields, {q^ thick, and abfolutely negleded ; too contemptible to demand a moment’s 
attention7>!pt one acre of good turnips was produced by all thjj feed.* It is with tur- 
nips, as in many other articles ; a great and well cultivated Englim farm, of feven hun- 
dred or eight hundred acres, Ihould be eftabli/hed on an indifferent foil ; and two hun- 
dred acres of turnips cultivated upon it, and eaten on the land by ftteep, (hould every year 
be exhibited : and a fucceflion of pcrfons educated ort fuch a farm, difperfed over the 
kingdom, would do more to introduce the culture than all the meafures yet attempted 
by government. 

Walnuts:. 

'BtKKf.—Ver/en to ratan.— Many of thefe trees fprea#over the country which yield 
a regular revenue by oil. ‘ 

Quercy.— VT’ alnut-oil cake the fineft food of all for fattening oxen. They 
,-e;q)ort pretty largely of this oil, the trees being every where. 

Angoumois. — Rignsc, — ^Walnuts fpread over almoft every field. 

’‘Ri0ec . — A common tree yields a boiiTeau of nuts; Ibid at 3 Uvres or 4 livre$'} but, 
a -good tree three boiffeau. All for .oil, which the people eat in foups, &c. 

- Poitou.— M any through all parts of the province, which I pafled in crolfing it. 03 
tudrazfally made from them. This year ( 1787 ) all were fo frozen, that . the crop, will 

be 
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be venr $ fomerimes get fixteen boifleau a tree, even to twenty boi^Seau; the boif- 
feau lells generally at aq/I , There is, on an average, one tree to an acre. One tree 
gives five or fix meafures ojf nuts, and each meafure makes foraething more than a pint 
of oil, which fells at i ^ or 20/". 

AKjfou.— >Acrois this whole province they are found’e^^iiy where, but none through 
Bretagne. * 

Alsace. — Ifenheim.'— Great numbers fpread all over the country j for oil. 

Bour^onnois.— Moa//nx. — Some ellates have a good many fcattered trees; the oil 
fells at 1 2f. the pound. 

Auvergne. — ClermotH.— Many in every part of the country ; a prime tree will, in a 
good year, give twenty pounds and even thirty pounds of oil, one of ten years fix 
pounds ; common price 6 f. per pound. 

Lempde.—llerQ they finifli ; as we advance from this village, no more are met with. 

Various Plants. 

Quercy.— Br/m.—Figs we met with here for the firft time; they arc fcattered over*’ 
the vineyards, and wrapped up in mats, to preferve them from the frofts. 

Creijenfac. — Gieyfe much cultivated here ; it is the lathyrus fctifoUus. Alfo jarajb^ 
the vicia laihartides. They fow them both in September and the fpring, which are 
generally ufed, mown green, for foiling. 

5 o»i 74 n:.—- They have no meadows in many diftrifls of this country, but fupply the 
want by the above-mentioned plants, wliich are always ufed green. They do not anfwer 
equally in hay, as it is faid that the leaf falls off in^drying. 

Cahors.—'^eax this place meet with four new articles of cultivation ; one a vicia fa- 
iiva varietas ; another the ciccr arietinum; the third the ervum lens; and the fourth the 
lupinus albus, 

Caujfade. — Here the trijolium rubcns is cultivated, and continues through all the Py* 
rennees. On all thefe articles I mull however obferve, that they do not feem to equal, 
for foiling, the common winter- vetch, which we cultivate fo much in England ; nor lu- 
cem, fo fuccefsfully fown in France. 

Guienne.— Tr/V/Vt^ Repens. Upon the banks of the Garonne I met woffelHoaded 
with the roots of this plant, going to fell it at market ; and they informed me it was 
bought to feed horfes with. It is applied to the fame ufe at Naples. It grows with 
great luxuriance at Caygan Solo, in latitude 7 * ; and being the great plague of Eng* 
lifh huibandry, may be called a upiverfal grower. It feems, from a late account f, as if 
they cultivated it in the ifland of Nantucket, in America. 

Isle of France. — jDv|-«y.— Monf Drettfi de Paleuelgave me fome notes of ex- 
periments he had made on v^^ious plants, in drying them for hay; 

The epilobium angujiifoliuvi makes hay that is readily eaten by meep, and lofes half !n 
drying. They are veiv/. Axj hiof the hay of the fpirea ulmariay the lithum falicaria, tha- 
iiBrwn vulgaris ^ pucedanum jilausy and centaurea jacea ; all thefe lofe half, when made into 
hay ; the altbad ^cinalis two-thirds. Monf. Crette is of opinion, from his trials, that 
thefe plants may be very ufeful in cultivation, for hay. He found, at the fame time^ 
that an arpent of wet meadow gave thirteen thoufand two hundred pounds of green ’ 
herbage, which loft two thirds in drying. An arpent of winter-vetches feventeen thoju- 
fand eight hundred pounds green. 

* Fore(l*» Voyage to New Guinea, p. i6. ' . 

St,. John’s Letters of an American Fanner, 8to. 1783. p. 207. 
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I'hecotiilttS'ti fun-flower he has alfo cultivated; heplants it in rows, at twofe^afun- 
(flh, and one foot from plant to plant ; an arpent contaiaiiig fixto^iihoufimJ two hun- 
dred plants; the leaves he gives to cows, thi^iwers may be uled for ilying; of th.e 
Items he makes vino props, or for French beans, and afuTwards Lun's thorn; and of 
the feed he makes oil, \viii«l|eaves a calte good for fatteJiine cattle. Six perch of land, 
eaih of eigJiteeu feet iquare^ lias given Ivin tw nty-two boiifeaii of feed, the boilT au 
or the feptior, that contains two hundred atid f )rry pounds of wheat ; but the crop ex- 
haufts the land exceedingly and fmall birds devour the feed gr. ciidy. 

The fame gentleman compared cabbages and potatoes, in alternate rows : an arpent 
gave (halt the ground' fixty-two feptiers of potatoes, which weighed fourteen thoufand 
eight hundred and eighty pounds; the cabbages on the fame land, in number live ihou- 
fand four hundreil, weighed twenty five thoufand five hundred pounds. 

Dammartin. — bummer-vetches cultivated here, they arc mown for hay, and yield 
eight hundred to ont thoufand bottts per arpent; one thoufand one hundred have beea 
known. , 

^ Artois. — La Recouffh. — ^Winter- vetches are found on every farm, on the good land 
from Calais to St. Onier : oats are mixed, to keep them up ; and every one foils his 
horfes in the (fable. 

Afs. — Some hops here. 

Anjou. ~ In the way from Angers to La Fleche, the number of citroules is very great, 
even to acres, and the crop extremely abundant; the metayers feed their hogs with 
them. 

Auvergne. — Brioude. — JaroulTe every where fown, the end of A uguft or beginning 
o'" September, for hay. 

Dauphine. — Loriol.'—The meliloius Jibyrica, from Monf. Thouln, at the King’s gar- 
den at Paris, makes, in the garden of Monf. Faujas de St. Fond, a molt fuperb figure 
nobody can view its prodigious luxuriance without commending the thought of cultivat- 
ing it for cattle. 'J'he corcnilla varta, a common plant here, and of fuch luxuriance, that 
it IS hardly to be deflroyed. 'I'he hcdyfanim corotiarum does well here. 

PROVFNCK.—C*g-fj-.— Capers are here met with for the firft time, in going from. 
Marftv!i*|^o Italy. It is a low bufli, planted in fquarcs of about five or fix feet. This 
year thoyyVd nothing, bccaufe damaged by the froft ; but, intoinmon, more profit- 
able than vines ; they mentioned one pound per tree, at y,of. 

Twkn . — Capers are not fo profitable as vines. The bullies here are planted at 6| or 
feven feet fquare ; and a good one will give i | or two pounds of capers ; but the price 
varies prodigioufly, from 30 livres or 40 livres, to 120 livres the quintal; average 30. 
livres, or from df. to zof. the pound. 

H'lercs Capers are here planted in fqiiares, at fix, fev^n, and eight feet ; each good, 
bulhel yields two pounds from bf. to 24/ the pound ; but in a grols ellimate'of a whole 
crop, ar^not fuppofed to pay more than ^ to \of. per bufliel. 

GraJfcf—^QTki is one of the moll fingulur cultures to bt; met with, that of plants for 
maldng perfumes; whole acres of rofes, tuberofes, &c.*for iheir flowers, and a ftreet 
full of {hops for felling tlicm : they make the famous otter of rofes, as good and as cleat 
as from Bengal ; and it {s laid now to fupply all Kurope. ’ 

Ly^nnois. — The Iromental of the French ( cvem elatior)\% cultivated, in this part of 
France, and in fome diltrifts of Franche Coinpte. The feed is commonly fold by the-. 

The natnriil lu!to)r!cin of Provenc? mention# a lingular profit by thi» plant, at Hieres. of two hundred 
Cannes fquare ifiying 200 livre# n-t, while 'he (am.- hreadth, in common hu/bandry, only t8 livre Mem, 
igMr/trvir aPJ/i/i. fiat, de la M, Bviwri. Svo. tom, i. p. 3*9. ' 

feedfihea. 
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feedfmen, at Lyons, of whom I bought forae to cultivate in England. IThe firft perfon 
wh^ifeentipned ft'publickly was, I believe, Monf. MiPoudot, who wrote an effay upon 
it, in which he fell into ah' error, coou^ by tnany of his countrymen !*, namely, that of 
calling it the ray-grafs of the Epgljfflf The great botanifi, Haller, was millakon in 
fuppofmg it the avena jlavejcens\. King fetaniflaus •nu||fe forae experiments on it in 
Loraine. In Bretagne J it has been found to yield teii'wies the produce of common 
meadows. That it is very pi’odudive cannot be doubted, but it is a very coarle grtls : 
however, it merits expi^ments, and ought to be tried upon a large fcalc, as the qualitiej 
of plants cannot be alcertained upon a finall one. >•» 

Citroules, in this province and the neighbouring ones, are cultivated largely, and 
rarely fail. They may be preferved until the beginning of January : oxen, cows, and 
hogs cat them freely ; for lean cattle they are given raw, but commonly boiled for fat- 
tening : from ten pounds to twenty pounds a day, given to cows, foon flicvt's the efleft 
'in the quality of milk. For fattening an ox, in Breffe §, with l!v;m, thqy mix the cit- 
roule with bran or pollard, or flower of buckwheat, and boil them together, and give 
thirty-five pounds to forty pounds to each bcafl: per diem. In* fomc places they apply 
them to feeding carp. I’he poor people eat them in Ibup, in moll parts of the kingdoni, 
but not in great quantities. 

Chap. XXVT.— 0/" the Wajlc Lands of France 

SoLOGNB, — ^THERE is, in this province, fucli a large mixture of wade,* even in the 
mod cultivated part.s, and cultivation itl’elf is carried on upon luch barbarous principles, 
that there will not be much impiropriety in confidcring the whole as wade ; to every 
fpotof culture called a farm, a much greater proportion of rough (heep-walk and wood 
(eaten down and dellroyed) is annexed ; fo that any good farmer, who got pofleflion 
of one thoufand or one thoufand fire hundred acres, would conclude the whole as wade, 
and treat it accordingly: l>y much the mod unproJudive and poorell part of fuch a 
tract would, in every cafe, be the lands at prefent under the plough. 1 may, in con- 
firmation of this general idea, add, that there arc many abfolute wades in France, that 
yield as good, ami even a better jjroduce than all Sologne, acre for acre. 1 ^pw no 
region better adapted, for a man’s making a fortune by agriculture, than / nothing 
is wanted but capital, for mod of the province is already inclofed. J' 

Berry. — Chateauroux. - Leaving this place for the fouth, enter v«nl heaths of ling 
and furz, but much mixed with trefoils and grafles. Some linall parts of thefe heaths 
are broken up, and fo ill ploughed, that the broom and furz are in full growth. Aftef 
this another heath, of feveral miles extent, where the landlords will not give leave either 
to build or bl*eak up, roferying the whole for Iheep, and yet not docked ; for the peo- 
ple aflert, that they couVd keep twice the number, if they Inid them. 

Limousin. — To The mountainous heaths and uncultivated lands are 

■commons, and therefhit'e.»ry metayer fends Ids Iheep in the common flock of the 
village. . » 

Bioore — •Fagnercs de Luchon — ^I'he wade trafts of the Pyrennecs, by which are to 
be uiiderflood, lands fubjedl to common padurage, are fo much lubjccl to the will pf 
■the communities, that thefe. fell them at pleafure. Fonncrly the inhabitants ap|ropri- 

• Bomarre DiS. d’lUfi. Nai, tom.- !i, p. 565 } v. p. 225. 

f Mm, die la ik Berne . . 1770. p. 16. 

ij; Corps d^Obferfit dv la Soe, ik Bretagne. 17591 *7^0, p. 44) 45. 

^ Qhferv, ct Bxp. par Fenil/e, p. 86. 
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ated to their own ufe, by inclofure and cultivation, what portions they pleuicfl} 
obtains no longer; at prefcnt the communities fell thefe waftes, and fixing a on 
them, nearly to their value, new improvempntMjKe not fo common as hereto' or 

Lakousdoc. — Narbome to Nifmes. — This^He, jwhich is by far the richelt n l.dr-.- 
^uedoc in productions, is o|j^oconfidenible breadth, yet the quantity of wafte nf 1 
land in it is very great. 

Monrejau to Lann Maj/cH.—Vafl: waftes, covered with fem } the foil good j and i 
projecting into it cultivated to advantage. 

Bagncrcs de Bigorref—'ihdit immenfe fern-waftes continue for many miles, with many 
new improvemEnts in them. They belong to the communities of the villages, which 
fell portions of'them to any perfons willing to buy. The price moft common has been 
20 livres the journal, of one hundred and twenty-eight catmes fquare, the canne eight 
pans, the pan eight inches and four lines, four journals making an arpent. The method 
of improving^ has been, hrfl; to burn all the fern and rubbifh, then to mattock it and fow 
rye, which is pretty good ; then oats for fix, feven, or eight years, according to circum- 
llances ; after that they fummer- fallow and take wheat. Some they leave to grafs and 
weeds, after thofe eight crops of oats ; a detail of the hufbandry of barbarians ! They 
have all a right of commonage on the wades, as long as thefe continue uninclofed ; con- 
fequently can keep cattle, and efpecially Iheep, to any amount in fummer; yet, in their 
inclofed improvements, they give not a thought to raife winter food ! Such dupidity is 
detedable. The parifh of Cavare has 1 04,000 arpents of thefe wades, without one 
metayer ; all are peafant proprietors, who buy morfels as it fuits them. The improve- 
ments are exempted from tithes for ten years, but not at all from King's taxes, which 
is lhameful. 

Bearn.— Pitw to Vad wades of rich foil, covered with an immenfe product 

of fern, to the amount of five or fix waggon loads an acre. 

St. Palais to Anfpan. — Vad wades, belonging to the communities of the pariflies, 
that fell them to whoever will buy: a common price 120 livres per arpent; but after 
they are brought into culture, they fell for at lead 300 livres. The advantages of this 
fydem, which extends through the whole region of the Pyrennees, is prodigious : it 
excludqgthe rights of commonage, becaufe all is enclofed as fad as bought ; and en- 
ables everyN^^udrious man, that has faved a little money, to become a land proprietor,, 
which is the greated encouragement to an aftive indudry the world can produce j it 
has, however, one evil, that of too great a population. 

Bayonne to St. Vincents. — In this line I came fird to the landes of Bourdeaux, becaufe 
they extend from the gates of Bayonne to thofe of Bourdeaux, and of which I had read 
fo much, that 1 was curious to view and examine them ; they are faid to contain 
i,ico,ooo arpents *. They are covered with pines, cork-trees (only half the value of 
pines), broom, whins, ling, and furz ; the foil fand, but* the 'growth of trees (hews a 
mold bottom. There is a good deal of cultivation mixed with the wade this fird dage. 
^ There is much land alfo under water, a fort of fandy fesi. Pals a great fpace, with- 
out trees, covered with dwarf furz, ling, and fern. VDthers before Dax; one of 
them of five or fix miles long, by two or three broad ; much rough grafs and ling on 
it : but none of thefe traffs appear half docked. 

Dm to Ttfr/Ar.— This dillrid is a deep white fand, the whole of which has evidently 
been* ffdr, but part of it inclofed and improved ; much is, however, yet rough.— Sin- 
gular feene of a blowing fand, white as fnow, yet oaks growing in it two feet diameter 4 
hut a broken ground difeovers a bed of white adbefive earth, like marl, which explains 
* the wonder. 

* ^ Dt la Ntedliti (Pwiuper tout ks grot Ouvritrs, p. 8. 
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^ani at Tartas, that thefe immenfe wades, the landes^ without pineuor wood, are to 
be^rchafed, at all times very cheap indeed, of the King, the great lords, and of. the 
communities of many parifhes, eve|gl||!low as 3 Hvres per arpent, with an exemption 
from tithes, and from taxes for twen^years. But every one here reckons them fo bad, 
that all the money fpent w<ould be fure to be tod ; yet admitted that there is a bed 
of marl or clay^under all the country. '1 his opinion is chiefly founded on the attempts 
of Monf. RoIIier, of Bourdeaux, having made a trial of cultivating them, and fucceeded 
tery ill. I gueffed how fuch improvements had been attempted, and told my informants 
what I fuppofed had been done ; and my guefs proved exaftiy right : com— corn- 
corn — corn j and then the land pronounced good for nothing. It does not fignify tell* 
ing fuch people, that the great objedls in all improvements of wades are cattle, and meep, 
and grafs, after which corn will be fure. Nothing of this kind is comprehended from; 
one end of France to the other. 

As I fliall here take my leave of thefe landcst 1 may obferve, ..that fo.,far as they are 
covered with pines, they are not to be edeemed wades j but, o'l the contrary, occupied 
with a very profitable culture, that does not yield lefs than from 1 5s. to 25s. an acre an* 
nual revenue. Of the very extenfive tradls not fo employed, and which are to be pur- 
chafed at fo cheap a rate, they are among the mod improvcable didridts in the king- 
dom, and might be made, at a very fmall expence, capable of fupporting immenfe flocks 
of Jheep. 

Cavignac to Pierre Prune. — Many fandy wades, with white marie under the 
whole. 

To Cherfac. — Great wades, of many miles extent, covered with fern, ling, and fhrub- 
by oak ; all greatly improvcable. 

To Mont lieu —Ditto. Many of thefe wades belonged to the Prince of Soubife, wha 
would not fell but only let them ; the confequence has been, that no improvements have 
been wrought. 

La Graule. — The wades in this country are fold at 10 Hvres the journal, and lefs;. 
fomc better at 30 Hvres. The journal here is to the EngHlli acre as ten to thirty-eight ; 
it confids of ten carraux, each eighteen feet fquare. 

Normandie.; — Valogne to Cherbourg. — Monf. Doumerc, of Paris, having boaght of 
Monfleur, the King’s brother, three thoufand arpents, part of fourteen riiF iiand fold at 
the fame time, being parcel of an ancient but much negledled foredy^as made an im- 
provement here, which fo far deferves attention, as it fliews the principles on which 
the French improvers proceed. He has brought into culture feven hundred verges, 
which form his prefent form, around a houfe for himfelf, and another, for his baiiiflT, all 
built, as well as many other ediflees, in much too expendve a manner; for thefe eredions 
alone cod 2500 louis d’oiv Such unneceflary expenditures in building is generally fure 
to cripple the progrefs in much more neceflfary matters. The fird buflnefs in the im- 
provement, was to grub up the wood ; then to pare and burn ; and manure with Hme, 
burnt with the furz,' fern, tlnd heath of the land ; the done was brought frdfo Valogne: 
as foon as it was cleared, it*was fallowed the fird year for wheat. Such infatuation Is 
hardly credible ! A man, in commencing his operations in the midd of three thoufand 
acres of rough ground, and an immenfe padurage for cattle and iheep, begins with 
wheat ; tfie dune follies prevail every where : we have feen jud the fame courf^aurfued 
in England, and preferibed by writers. Such people think cattle and Iheep ir no im- 
portance at the beginning of thefe improvements. This wheat, limed at the rate per 
a^ent, of feven or eight tonneaux, of twenty-five boifleau, each eighteen pots of |wo 
pints; four boifleau of feed fown, and the crop forty boifleau. Afteir this wheat fown', 
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fiv^:jholflfeia 6f 5 j>;ats, th« crop forty. Thai bafley,;feed four bgiiTeau^ produce t«pity 
to fi’ent^five bdiileau^ With this barley clov^^fowri j mown the fertt year twio^^nd 
■paftured ilif feeond ; being then ploughed fog||||teat, which isJ inferior to the origiaal 
crbps ; then oats and fallow again. From all crops it is fufficiently evident, that 
French farmers efleetn cqrn,|||jad not cattle, the proper fupport of a new inipioveraent. 
The foil which has betm thus reclaimed is on a ftone quarry in general^ a friable fandy 
loam, covered with a llrong fpontaiieous growth (where not foreil) of furz, fern, and 
in fotne places, heath; mixed with much grafs, and even clover and ;»/7/^yo//?/7n/ which, 
if proj erly Itoclced by tattle, well fed in winter, would be of conliderable value in its 
prelcnt rough llsite. 

I'hough the metiiods purfued have not been calculated on the befl: principles, yet 
there- is certainly a- confiderable degree of merit in the undertaking. Lall year’s crop 
of wheat produced forty thoufand gerbs; and this year (1787) there is one piece of 
-vats,' of eighty verges, -which gives twelve thoufand gerbs, at fifteen boifleau per him- 
-clj-ed ; each boifleau fo^;ty pounds, and the price at prefent 45/ The prefent flock, 
two hundred and feven wethWs, ten horfes, twenty-one working oxen, ten cows, one 
bull, fix young cattle, are certainly fine, for a fpot where, ten years ago, Monfieur 
Baillio, the bailiflF, who has executed the whole, and who feemsto be a truly excellent 
-man, -was in a hovel, with no other flock than a dog. The whole improved would now 
let at 15 livres the vei^e, a} to the arpent. ' ^ 

Bketaone. — Gombourg to Hede . — Pafs an immenfe vvafte for a league, but to the 
left a dead level, bouudlels as the fea ; high lands at one part, feemiugly eight or ten 
leagues off. Every part which the road pafles has been under the plough, for the 
ridges arc as diflind as if made bdt laft year ; and many ruined banks of hedges crofs 
•it in various ways. The ipontaneous growth, furz, ling, and fern ; the foil good, and 
equal tp valuable crops, in a proper management. The king has part, Monfieur Cha- 
teaubriant part, and other feigneurs alfo ; but every body I talked with lays, it is good 
for nothing. Would to heaven I had one thoufand acres of it at Bradfield! I woold foon 
put that aflertion to the tefl. * 

Ren^s. — ^I’hc wallc lands, which, in almoft every part of the province, extend for 
many'kMi^cs, are almofl every where to be bought, in any quantity, , of the feigneurs, 
at iq/". theJo'l^;nal, which is to the Englifli acre as 47 to 38, with a ftnall quit-rent per 
annum. 

St. Inquiring here into thp period of the cultivation which I every where 

•remarked on the Imidcs of Bretagne, I was told, that it was no ancient culture, but 
comtnort* for peafants, who took them of the feigneurs, to pare and burn, with the 
ecoubou ; exhauft, and then leave them to nature ; and this for forty, fifty, and fixtjt 
years back. Rented for ever at 20/. to 3<yi the journal. 

St. Ntizoire to Immenfe bog marked on all the Jhaps of Bretagne, and 

-filling the foace of many leagues, covered with vaft growth of bog myrtle, and coarfo 
■grafles, three or four feet high ; what a field for-itnpraveirfent, in a climate tliat gives 
'iuch a fpontaneous growth ! * 

To *ln the Jandcft which, flrange to fay, extend to wfthin three miles df 

'Nantes, there was an improvement attempted forae years ago ; four good houfes of 
dlone aad (late are built, irad a few acres run to wretched grafs, wbich^bave been tilled 
■but all w age, and become ahnofl as rough as the reft; a few of the banks have been 
planted. 'Ihis may be the improvement! heard of afterwards at. Nantes, made ..by 
forae Englilhmen at the expence of a gentleman, and all the parties ruined. I in- 
-^hed how the itgpro%;£prent hiul been efle£ted: pare and burn ; wheat.; .rye.; pats ! fl 

Thus 
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’it }» for evM' } tlw fame methodsi the fame failaresa the fame folly, and thcfiitne 
ia^efe., When will men be wife en^^ to know that good grafis mull be had, if com 
ietheobjeift. -wF' 

Nitntes.—l have now travelled rouna the vaft province pf Bretagne, and may obferve, . 
that fo larffe a proportion of it is walle,'as to be diffic% to calculate ; I have palTcd 
ItfaiSe of laud, of three, four, five, and even eight miles in extent, without miy' cultiva- 
tion, and r have heard of much more confiderable, even to fourteen leagues in length. - 
1 have nrarked one diflrift in the map, which contains forao hundred thoufand acres. 
'I’hree fourths of the province are either' wall e, or lb rough as t» be nearly the fame • 
thing. This is the more furprifmg, as here are fomc of tire hrft maskeis in France j 
that is to fay, feme of the moil confiderable commercial towns ; and every where the 
vicinity of the fea. Thefe enormous waiics, which arc faid to exceed two millions of 
arpents *, are found, as I have remaiked, in my notes on the great road, within four 
miles of fuch a city as Nantes ; vaft diftrids are to be had on'ieafts, or rather property 
for ever, on the payment of very flight .fines. The foil is generally very iniproveable, 

I mean convertible to cvltivation, at a very fmall expence, and with great facility; con<* 
f'ary to the alTertion of every body in the province, who have been- fo ufed to fee it dfc* 
folate, tlat they cannot readily believe it capable of a better huibandry than being burnt, .. 
exhaufted, and left to nature. The means of improving thefe waftes are abfolutely un- 
knctfvn in France, and not much better underflood in hngland. The profit of the un- 
dertaking, however, when properly purfued, upon the never-failing principle of grafs — 
iheep— cattle—corn ; inllead of the common blunder, which puts the cart before the 
horfe (if I may ufe a vulgar proverb), will.be found great and rapid. . 

Aj^jou. — Turbilly.— In the journal part of this work, I have explained the motives • 
which carried me out of my road, to view the waftes of this vicinity, and particularly 
the' improvements of the late Marquis of Turbilly, deferibed at large in his Memoire fur 
les D.frkhcmens^ which has been io often cited in almoft every language. • 

I’he immenfe heaths, or tandes', are in general a fandy or gravelly loam ; fome on 3 
gravel, others on a clayey, and others on a marley bottom, and others again, on itnpor* 
fed quarry ones : the Spontaneous growth would predominantly be every where foreft, 
particularly of oak, if it were inclofedvand preferved from depredation. At ’pl^enr, 
it is wood browfed and ruined, fern, furz, broom, ling, &c. &c.* In the^def^rt ftate in 
which the whole country is left at prefent, the value is nothing clfe b/l what it yields 
to a fev/ cattle and llieep ; not the. hundredth part of what might be kept, if any well 
regulated provifion were made for their winter fupport. I paifed ten miles over thefe 
heaths ; they were, in fomc diredions, boundlcfs to the view, and my guide'affured 
me, I might continue travelling upon them for many days. When at Tours, I was told’ . 
of their extending rauchjq that diredion alfo. The climate is good. '1 here are many 
ftreams that pafs through thefe waftes, which might be employed in irrigation, but no • 
ufe whatever made of them; there are marl and clay under them formanure,^nd there 
is everywhere to be fopn'd pfenty of pafturage, for the immediate fummer footi of large < 
flocks, — In a word, there are all the materials for making a confiderable fortune*^ 
except (kill and knowledge. 

Such was the country in which the late Marquis of Turbilly fat down, at an early pe- 
riod oS life, determining to improve biseftateof three thoufand arpents in thefe dlferts} 
with all the neceffary adivity of difpofition;: every energy of mind; and that aiffiated 
leye of laudable attempts, to give: life and efficacy to the undertaking. Some meadows; 

* Us gros.Ouvrkrs, par Monf. Concerf^ ^7891 p. 8. 
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and^^tationsl wliich he made, fucceeded wellj and remain ; but, of all lus improye- 
meira of the heaths, to the inconfiderabie amount about one hundred arpents, hUdly 
any other traces are now to be feen, except frbi|fthe more miferable and worn-out aj^ 
pearance of the land ; which, after cropping, was of courfe left in a much worfe con- 
didon than if it had never beeh' touched. The fences are quite deftroyed, and the whole 
as much landc as before improvement. This flowed from the unfortunate error, fo 
common, indeed fo univerfal, among the improvers of wafte lands, and unexceptionably 
fo in France — that of ijnproving merely for the purpofe of getting com. Pyron, the 
labourer who worked in all the Marquis’s improvements, informed me, that he pared 
and burnt, which is the common praaicc of all the country, and then took three crops 
of corn in fucceffion ; that the firft was very good, the fecond not good, and the third 
good for nothing, that is, not above three times the feed: from that moment there was 
an end of improvement, it only crawled, during many years, to the amount of one hun- 
dred acres, whereas, if he had begun on right principles, he would in all probability 
have improved the three thonfand ; and others copying his modes, the whole country 
might by this time have been under cultivation. It was reckoned a vaft effort in him to 
fdld two hundred and fifty Iheep, and this was the beft engine he had in his hands, but 
giving the fold for com, it was loft as foon as exerted. Inftead of two hundred and 
fifty mcep, the Marquis fliould have had five hundred the firft year, one thoufand the 
fecond, one thoufand five hundred the third, and two thoufand the fourth \ and all his 
paring, burning, manuring, folding, exerted to raife turnips (not their contemptible 
raws) to winter-feed them ; with fo much burning, folding, and eating off the turnips, 
the land would have been prepared for grafs, and when once you have good graft, good 
com is at your command. Thus corn was the laft idea that fliould have entered bis 
head : inftead of which, like other French improvers, he ruihed upon it at once — and 
from that inftant all was ruined. 

The particular advantages of the fpot are confiderable, if ever an improver fliould 
arife, with knowledge enough to purfue the methods that arc adapted to the foil and fitu- 
ation. The hills of all the country are fo gentle, that they are to be tilled with great 
eafe, offering the advantage of perennial ftreams, that run at prefent to wafte in the vales. 
The)re*’S»« rich veins of white marl, with an under-ftratum, in many places, of clay. 
There is a hift of (hetl-fand, for improving the ftiffer foils and the moory bottoms. 
There is lime-fthne at the diftance of half a league, and plenty of peat to bum it. The 
Marquis of Galway’s father fpread fome of the Ihell-fand on a fmall poor field, and had 
an immediate luxuriance of crop in confequence. The prefent cure of the pariih has 
tried the marl with equal fuccefs. But both thefe manures, and indeed any other, would 
be abfolutcly loft, if a fucceftion of com crops were immediately to follow. It is this 
valuable under*ftratum of clay and marl which gives fuch a growth to wood. In paff. 
ing from La FIcche toTurbilly, I was amazed, in fome fpots, at^the contraft between the 
apparent poverty of the furface foil, and the oaks fcattered about it ; they are in general 
eaten up by cattle, yet the bark is clean and bright, and this year’s Ihoots four and even 
five feet long. A common mode, and indeed the only one of attempting improvements 
here, is to permit the peafants to pare and burn pieces of the heath, to take five crops 
in fucceflion, but to leave the ftraw of the laft, to fence the piece around, and to fow 
what^er feeds of wood the landlord provides, ufoally oak, for a copfe, which in this 
villainous way fucceeds well; but as fuch copfes are fenced with a ditch and bank only, 
and never any hedge planted, they are prefently open and eaten. ^ . 

. ''iliKi.nr..—GucJfclard. — The landes of Anjou extend over a great part of Maine alf©. 
»Here they told me, that the extent in thid neighboti'hood is hardly left than fixty 

leagues 
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kag^s in circumference with no great interruption of culdvation. Thf account ibey 
give of the foil is, that it is abfolutely good for nothing but to produce wood, which it 
will do very well; The feigneurs fief ^|put for ever, in any quantity, at the rent of half 
a bufliel of oats an arpent (the bulhel thirty pound of wheat), and fome at toy", to 20/. 
The peafa'nts pare and burn, and get a very finS crop of rji», then another poor crop of 
rye, and after that a miferable one of oats ; reckoning in common that a burning will 
give juft three crops ; after which the land is ftriftly good for nothing, but is left to na- 
ture to recover itfclf. The price of paring and burning 30' livres per arpent. 1 can 
hardly record thefe inftances of barbanfm with tolerable patience without dealing exe- 
crations, not againft a poor unenlightened peafantfy, but againft a government poffef- 
fing in demefne immenfe trafts of thefe lands, without ever ordering any experiments 
to be made and publilhed, of the beft methods of improving them. But had it come 
into any fuch projeft, and had thofe experiments had French condudor^ they would 
have been merely with a view of getting com ! corn ! corn } . j 

ToLe Mans. — Much of thefe waftes hererefemble the fandsqf Sologne; upon a dead 
level, and water ftanding in many places ; yet the foil a fand ; and in Ipots evra a run- 
ning one r it arifes from the fame circumftance which makes them produdire of oak 
timber, wherever preferved, viz. the bottom of clay and marl. 

Bourbonnois. — Moulhu. — ^Three-fourths of the whole province wafte, or heath, or 
broom, or wood. 

St. Pourgain. — As I quitted the Bourbonnois in this vicinity, entering Auvergne, it 
will not be improper to remark, that the whole province, as well as that of Nevernois, 
ought, refpeding all the purpofes of improvement, to be deemed wafte. The culture 
that is carried on, without any exception, on the arable lands, is only fallowing for rye ; 
and, after two or three rounds, the land is fo exhaufted by this bleifed fyftem, that it is 
li ft to weeds : broom is the prevalent fpontaneous growth in fuch a cafe ; and if the 
broom be left for a number of years it becomes a foreft. This rye-courfe produces the 
landlord for his half (as all is in the hands of metayers), about as. 6d. or 3s. an acre 
through the whole farm, by corn, cattle, &c. ; and at fuch rates a vaft proportion of 
the province is chiefly to be bought, Corifidering that the lands are all inclofed ; tha^. 
wood enough is every where found ; that the country is furnilhed with a fufficienr 
tity of buildings ; that the roads arc excellent ; that it enjoys a navigation to the capital ; 
that markets are good and prices high that there is marl or clay unt^ the fands and 
fandy gravels ; that the climate is one of the fineft in Europe ; and tne country highly 
pleaiant and beautiful : when aU thefe circumftances are well weighed, it will be admitted 
that no part of France is fo eligible to eftablilh a great and profitable improvement; 
but, as I muft again repeat it, the whole province appears wafte to the eyes of an Englilh 
farmer. 

Auvergne. — 'the mountains in this neighbourhood too much cultivated; 
the earth is, by fuch means, waflied away by ftorms, and torrents drive away every 
thing. 

VivARAis. — Pradelles.^ P'dre and bum old turf in thefe mountains. Great tra^ 
burnt, exhaufted, and left to nature to recruit. 

To 7'/&uy/z.-«-Cultivation is carried on in thefe mountains to an incredible height; and 
is all by hand. In fome cafes earth is carried by hand in baikets, to form the terraced 
beds that yield a difficult and fcanty crop, that is brought away on the back, l^otbing 
could poffibly fupport fuch exertions but the whole being (mail properties; every pea- 
iant cultivates his own land. 

VOL. IV. 3 ti Pro-' 
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• PROV£NCE.'pTe?/r (TAigucs. — The mountains here are all calcareous, yet they are, 
from a vicious culture and management, deftroyed and abandoned, and yield fubfiftence 
to a few miferable goats and flicep only j Inch mountains in the Vivarais, the Prefident 
remarks, are covered with fuperb chefnuts, that yield a good revenue;— tliis country 
would do equally well for thenif as appears from the very fine ones found in the park 
of Tour d’Aigues. The cutting of every bulh for burning the earth is the caufe this 
fpecies of culture loofens the furface, and renders it a prey to torrents ; fo that all is 
w'afhed into the rivers, and becomes the deiiruftion of the plains. The Durance, in its 
whole courfe of near 2<oo miles, has deftroyed on an average to the breadth of half a 
league. 


General Ohfervaiiom. 

In the preceding notes mention is made of great trails of country fo miferably culti- 
vated, that tlic whole would by a good Englilh farmer be confidcred as wafte. 'J’his is 
particularly the cafe in Bretagne, Maine, Anjou, Sologne, Bourbonnois, &c. ; and it is 
this circumftancc which reduces the general avi^rage produdt ol France tofo low a pitch, 
as appears in the chapter which treats of it, nofwithftandingthe inimenfe trad of twenty- 
eight millions of rich land, the produdls of which are of courl'c very high. Here then 
ought to be the great cil’ort of a new fyllem of government in France. The revolution 
has coft imincnfe fums; and has occafioned a happy defalcation of the revenue, provided 
it be replaced w'ifely and equally on fomc objedt of general conl'umption, and not on 
land : but the public burthens of the kingdom are fo heavy (proportioned to its con- 
fumption and circulation) that every attention Oiould be exerted to iiicrealc and improve 
the contributing income ; and this can in no way and by no methods be effedled fo well 
and fo cafily as by fpreading improvements over thefe immenfe walLes, which are fuch a 
difgrace to the old government. 'I'he waftes alone are calculated in thefe iheets at 
1 8,000,000 of Englifli acres ; if to thefe we add the tradfs in the above mentioned pro- 
vinces, which, though cultivated, are no more produdlive than waftes, and much of them 
.not of equal profit, w e cannot reckon for the whole lei's than 40,000,000 of acres that 
arijT.>4,jiyafte Hate ; not abfolutoly unprodudlive, but which would admit of being ren- 
dered four, five, iix, and even ten times more I'o tlian they are at prefent. This extent 
is nearly eqitalN^ that of the kingdom of England ; whence we may judge of the im- 
menfe refources to he found in the improvement of the agriculture of France ; and the 
wifdom of the meal’ures of the National Aflembly ought to be Cftimated in proportion to 
their exertions in this rerpoci raiher than in any other. If they give a reaily, immediate, 
and ablolutc right of inclofurc; an exemption from all taxation whatever, for twenty-onc 
years ; and by a wife fyftein of impolts, the future profpedl; of not being too much bur- 
thened ; if fuch be their encouragements in addition to thh gfhat ones already efiedled, 
particularly in the abolition of tythes, they may expect to fee in a ftw years great un- 
dertakings on ihel'e delolatc iradts. But the policy of a good government will not, in 
this pt'int, do the whole; it may encourage buildings, inciofurcs, manuring, and thein- 
vcltmcnt of large capitals ; hut if thefe foils be attempted to be cultivated, as they have 
hitherto always been in France, failure, bankruptcy, and r\nn will i)e the confcqucnce, 
and the lands after a few years loft in a worle ilate ttian they are in at prefent. The go- 
vernment fliould therefore not omit taking the necefl’ary fteps to have inftruclions well 
diffufed fur the cultivation of thefe iinmeule tracts of country; not in the Ijpirit of the 
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©Id * fyftem, by printing menipirs, which, if followed, probably would foread morSniif- 
chief than benefit, but by the exhibition of a farm in each confiderable diftricl:, under a 
right management, and in that degree of perfection of culture which is applicable to the 
pradlice of all mankind, of the poor farmers as well as of rich ones; every other fpecics 
of perfeftion docs well enough for gentlemen f« commend, but is not adapted for farmers 
to imitate. One large farm taken entirely from vvalle in Bretagne, another in Anjou, 
a third in Solognc, a fourth in Bourbonnois, and a fifth in Guioimo, would be I'ufiiciciu. 
If thefc farms were cultivated on right practical principles, on thof.-of utterly difregard- 
ing corn till the ample fupport of fheep and cattle (but particularly the former) in win* 
ter, by means of green crops, and in fummer by grafil’s, gave luch a command and fa- 
cility of adion, that whatever corn w'as then fown, would in its produ'cebe worthy of 
the idil and climate of France, yielding ten ior one on thefe wafies, infiead of five or 
fix lor one, the prefent average of cultivated lands in that kingdom. If this were done, 

1 fay, the prolit of fuch improvements would be equally great and .durable^; the pradlice 
exhibited would take deep root in the refpedive provinces ; and extenfive and fpeedy 
improvements would be the confeqiumce. By fuch a policy,’ the National AfTembly 
■would prove themfelvcs genuine patriots ; the kingdom would flourilh ; population, 
W'hich at prefent is a burthen, would be rendered ufeful, becaufe happy ; ami thecon- 
fumption and circulation of thefe provinces incrcafing, would give a fpur to thofe of the 
whole fociety ; the weight of taxes would leflen as the bafis enlarged that fupported it: 
—in a word, every good cffecf would flow from fuch undertakings, if properly executed, 
that can add to the mafs of national profperity, and confequentiy the moff worthy the 
attention of an enlightened Icgiflature f. 

Attempts have been made to improve thefe wades, but always with ill fuccefs; I faw 
a ncgledfed farm gone back nearly to its prifiine date, not far from Nantes ; the Marquis 
of Turbilly’s in Anjou had no better fuccefs ; and equal failures attended thofe that 
were tried on the heaths of Bourdeaux ; and I heard of fome others, fimilar under* 
takings in did'erent parts of the kingdom ; but in general they were all equally unfuc- 
celsful ; and no wonder, for all were conducted on the fame plan, with no other objed 
in view than corn ; but this is the lead important of the products, as it hath been ob- 
ferved, that fliould be found on new improvements. A French writer J, who ^j»wks 

from 

* Tlie cdiA exempting liew improvements from taxation was in the riglit fpirit. /w e arc informed by 
Monf. Ncckcr, tliai, from 17(^6 to 1784, no kfs tlian 950,000 nrpeuts were declared defnehts, De UAd- 
tnwijl. lies. Fin, 8vo. T. iii. p. 733. There can be no doubt but tlie greater part of tliefe are long bnce 
abandoned again to nature. 1 never met with a tingle perfon in France who h ul half an idea of improving 
wafte lands ; and 1 may add that of all other pradticea in the agriculture of England, this i.s the leaft under- 
tlood. Sec my “ Obfervalious on the prefent State of Wallc Lands.*' 8vo. In regard to the excellent 
edi^t above-mentioned, ilicr..**T)Ci:i:?‘s a proof of the grofs and confummate ignorance one meets with fo often 
in France on all agricultural lubj idls. 3 n tlic Cahiet' du Tiers FJat de Troyes, p, 38, tliey demand the abro- 
gation of this editt as prejudicial to the nonrifliment and multiplication of cattle. Even the nobility of 
Camhray, CalAer^^. T9, arc r.ga Mill cultivating commons. The nobility of Penl-a-Mov[fon, Cahier^ p. 38, 
declare, that i lie encouragement f'* inclofurcs and defrichemens is prejudicial to agriculture ; fhamc on their 
folly ! The clergy are wil'tr, for they demand that the poflt’flbrs of wallcs Hiall either cultivate them them- 
fclves, or l< t others that arc willing on reafonable terms., Cahlr de JSIehm ^ Morei, p. 22 ; and that all 
commons (ball be alienalde for the profpei’ity of agriculture. Bayonne, Art. 51. And fome of the Tiers 
Rtai alio ; all commons to be divided. Cdeniin And new defrichemens to be exempted from all taxes 

for tw’enty years. A'iww, p. 19. La Rochelle^ Art, 17. /I .^6* 

+ At prefent (Augult 1^93) wc know what the blood-hound government of France have done for agri- 
culture : COMPLETELY mined all that was good in it. 

J Experiences and Obfervations /wr /f.r Par Monf, le Dofleiir* Lamla]k\ 1775.410. 
p. 26, 28, 33. This gentleman tells us that paring and burning (liould be praftifed only on a calcareom? 
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from experientt, as well as the Marquis of Turbill^, prefcribes this courfej i, dig, a« 
the expence orao lirres per arpent of 46,000 feet, in winter, and fumraer.ftillow, with 
many ploughit^sand harrowings, for — a, wheat — 3, oats — 4, fallow — 5, wheat — 

6 , oats 8tc. &c. 'I’his gentleman, who tells us he broke up and improved four hundredf 
and hhy arpents, has not explained how -retf/ improvement is to be made without ftieep* 
or cattle Where is his winter food in this prepofterous courfe ? If thefe four hundred 
and fifty arpents be really improved, they have coft him five times more than they are 
worth ; but I fufpeft they arc— improved a la Turbilly. It is mere romance to think of 
improving waftes pfofitjil.ly without a great flock of fliecp. The ideas of French im- 
provers feem rooted in a contrary fpirit ; to the prefent moment, there is no other plan* 
than the old ond of corn. A publication of the year 1791, Memoirc fur Wiilit^ du De- 
frkhemcnt des Terres de Cajilenau de Mi'doc, fpeaks of the fame methods— </frrtc/wr — 
lMurer--berfer--et^einenccr’-frcmM--Jcigle, p. 5^ The fame views in every part of 
the kingdom but wlten you inquire for cattle, ybti have, on fome hundreds of acres, 
fevcn cows, three mares, four oxen, and no fheop ! (p. 4.) 

As the fubjefl: is one* of the moft cflential in French agriculture, I will very briefly 
fketch the right principles on which alone wafte countries can be improved to profit- 
The rapid view which is pradicable for a traveller to take, will allow no more than an. 
outline; fully to explain the procefs would demand a diftinft treatife. 1. The build- 

ings, upon which fo much money is generally fo ufelefsly employed, fliouid, in a pri- 
vate undertaking, be adapted to that fixed farm, which lets in the country moft advan- 
tageoufly; but in a public undertaking, they Ihould be adapted to that fixed farm which 
is moft favourable to a beneficial cultivation of the foil ; in the latter cafe from four hun- 
dred to fix hundred acres. This attention to the fcale of the buildings flows from the 
plan of the improvement, which is that of letting the land in farms, as faft as it is well 
improved and brought into the cultivation, in which it ought afta wards to remain. But 
whatever the fixe of the future farms may be, the flrifleft attention ouglit to be had to 
keeping this part of the expenditure as low as poflible, it contributes little to the pro* 
dudlivenefs of the land, except what arifes from convenient offices for cattle and fheep; 
—2. '1 he next objedt is to buy a large flock of fheep, to feed on the lands in their wafte 
iVataalhat are to be improved ; five hundred would be a proper number to begin with* 
Thefe l^ep Ihould be, as nearly as poffible, fuch as the South Downs of England ; of 
the French bree^, the moft profitable, and the beft to procure, would be thofe of Rou- 
fillon. It is of more confequence to have a breed not too large, and well clothed with 
a ihort firm fleece, than larger or more expenfive breeds. — 3. The firft fummer fhould 
be entirely employed in paring and burning, and cultivating at leaft one hundred acres 
of turnips and rape, for the winter fupport of the fheep aad plough oxen. After the 
turnip leafon is paft, the paring and burning to continue for r^, artificial gralTes to be 
fown with rye. — 4. Begin, as early in the fpring as poffible td pare and burn frefh wafte,i^ 
firft for a crop of potatoes, on fifteen or twenty acres, and then for two hundred acres of 
turnips. 1’he turnip land of laft year to be fown with oats, on three ploughings ; and 


foil, for in Drttaffne the pcalants get hut tvro or three crop* of com by it j and if more, much dung is re- 
quifite. But if they can have two crops of com, cannot they have one crop of turnips ! Cajinot cbey have 
GRASS, which feems never to be in his conteRiplaiivR, though almoft the only thing that ought to be in 
view. De Serres knew better, he recommends paring and burning, dtferibes the optration, and anfwers 
the objc&km of thofe who urged a (horter continuance of the proiit, by fliewing, that fuch cafes proceed 
iram improper management, aqd do not occur, if the laws of good tillage be purfued, ati tu-'fiver fff au rr- 
pifftr, X«c Theatre ^Agriculture, par D’Olivier de Serres, 410 ' ~ fiMa 70. 
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with lh« oatSs over fifty acres, clover- feed to be fown. After the turnin feafon is part, - 
continue paring and burning for rye, as before. 'I’he labourers einploycd'in the fummer 
on paring and burning, to work in the winter on diiching, for forming iHcIofures ; the 
ban^ to be planted with white thorn, and w'illows for making hurdles. This is fuflicient 
to ftate the leading principles of the undertaking. QJeonomy in the execution demands 
that the labourers employed ihould have work confianily; in fummer paring and burn- 
ing, and managing the hajr and com harvcil ; and in winter ditchiv.g, quarrying, if thero 
be lime-ftone on the premifes, for burning lime for manure, and if not, digging and' 
filling marl, or chalk, or other manures which n«y be found yndcr tlic furface. In 
like manner the number of mafons and carpenters fhuuld be fo regulated, in proportion 
to the work^, fo as to- find conftant employment through the building feafon. 

The courfes of crops will explain the whole bufinefs of tillage. On the land pared 
and burnt, and planted with potatoes in the fpring, the following rotation : i , potatoes— 

2, oats —3, turnips — 4, oats, and grafs feeds for laying down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with turnips at inidfummer: i, turnips— 

2, oats — 3, turnips — 4, oats or barley, and grafs feeds for layir.'g down. 

On the land pared and burnt, and fown with rye in autumn; i,rye — z, turnips— 

3, oats— 4, turnips — 5, oats, and grafs feod.s for laying down. 

All the turnips to be fed on the land with Ihcep, by hurdling, except thefmall quan-- 
tity that would be wanted for .the plough oxen. 

All the graffesto be mown the firft year for hay, and then pafturcd by fheep, for two, 
three, four, or more years, according to circuinftances. When they wear out, or be- 
tray indications of a want of renewal, they may be broken up with a certainty of yield- 
ing grain in plenty, but no two crops of white corn ever to be fown in fucccflion : by, 
white corn is underdood wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

A very eafy, and, in fome cafes, effedual method of improving heaths,, is by grubbing, 
up the plants that grow fpontaneoufly, and fpreading lime upon the wade without auy- 
tillage, lowing grafs feeds and covering them by the fheep-fold : it is furprifmg what a 
change is thus efl'eded at the fmalleft poflible expence ; foils apparently mifcrable, have 
been made at once worth the rent of 20s. per acre.- 

It is not poflible to give more than an outline in fuch a fketch as this ; variation|,^'Ifi 
ing from a diflerence of foil, will occur, which, though not confiderable, mud be inarked 
with care, or ufelefs expences will often be incurred. The method -juft ninted at is 
particularly applicable upon thofe wades, which are in culture derile./ from abounding 
with the vitriolic acid the cafe of many in Bretagne j. where pudding done is found in 
fome didrids at fix to eight inches under the furlace ; cultivation on fuch by the plough 
may be fo tedious and expenfive, that the mere paring and burning, and application of 
calcareous manure, lime or marl, with grafs feeds and fold, as above-mentioned, would 
.be much the belt imprdveibent, as I have myfelf experienced in a country more vitri- 
olic and fterile than any wades I faw in Bretagne.. 

The progrefs of the flo-'k of fheep will, by its procreation, fhew what may be the 
given progrefs of fuch an. improvement, providing turnips in the proportion of one acre 
to five fheep, which will allow enough for oxen and other cattle, and iuppofmg the Ioffes 
upon a flock to be five per cent. 

If the breed of fheep be good, all the ewes fhould be faved for increaflng ftock, and 
the weathers fhould be kept until two years old and pad, fold fat at from two to three 
years. On fuch a plan a flock iiicreafes rapidly, perhaps more fo than the capital em- 
ployed. But the conduftor of fuch an underta^g would of courfe proportion bis^ 
flock to his money, fo that all the works might be condantly going on, without flop or' 

IX break 
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* break ; to effe|l: which, would demand no inconfiderable forefight and knowledge of 
the bufincfs. * 

By the plan of letting the lands, as foon as brought into complete cultivation, the 
cajiilal employed in the undertaking would be exerted to the utnioft force and advantage 
in fpreading tlie improvement over the greateft poflible breadth of wafte. If the lands 
were all to be kept accumulating into one farm, it would grow too vail to be managed 
with profit ; but, by letting, the principal attention, exertion, and force of capital would 
be always employed where moll wanted and niofl ulbful ; and it is hardly to be believed 
by (hofo not accullomwl to fuch obfervations and inquiries, how great a lra£l of country 
might, in twenty years, be improved. 

Planting colonics of foreigners upon waftes, has been a favourite method purfued in 
fcvcral countries, particularly in Spain and in Rullia ; fuch fpeculations have rarely an- 
fwered the immenfe cxpences bellowed upon them. The lands are ufually but halfim. 
proved ; the hulbandry introduced is almoll fure to be bad ; and the jealoufy with which 
the ncwfelllers arc viewed by the natives, prev'ents their practice fromever being imitated. 
Such a mode of improvement as is here Iketched would be infiniiely more beneficial; 
what was done would Be well done, all would be executed by natives, for . the only 
foreigner employed in the bufincfs Ihould be the director. I’herc would be no proba- 
bility of the improvement not being durable and fpreading widely, tor the lands not being 
let until the cultivation w'as completely in train, the profit as well as the method would 
be feen by every one. 

By executing the improvement of a wallc on thefe principles, ten thoufand pounds 
would have an infinitely greater elTedl than an hundred thoufand expended in any other 
method : in the German colonies, ellablilhed in the Siera Morena in Spain, and in va- 
rious others in different parts of Europe, much attention has been paid to the ellablilh- 
ing of little farms only. I do not want to view fuch, to know that the improvement is 
beggarly, and the hulbandry contemptible : no walte can be really improved, and lo 
the bell advantage, but by means of the Ihcep, powerfully applied ; all other methods 
are collly, flow, and of weak eff'ed; but no little farmer can have a Itock fufficient. ITiis 
oaltry idea, of ellablilhing nothing but little farms, is the rcfult of molt impolitical ideas 
reffie^ailg population, which ought never to be the objed of a monfent’s attention. If 
it exilt idle, or beyond the proportion of employment, it is the Iburce of poverty and 
wretchednefs ; k is valuable only in proportion to regular and atlive employment ; find 
that employmenry and you will have an indullrious aclive population in Ipite^of every 
obltaclc. But I'rnall farms and little divifible properties, increafmg the people without 
incroafing employment, has no other tendency than to propagate idle beggars, and 
.to difleminate modes of hulbandry calculated to exhaull the land, and keep its culti- 
vators in mifery. This is not theory but fad, of which almoll every province in France 
abounds with glaring inltances. But of this more in anotRer“chapter. 

There is another fort of walle land, that abounds alfo very much in France, I mean 
marlhes: it is aflerted, that there are from i,2oo,oco to 1,500,000 * arpents of them 
in France. The improvement of thefe is valtly more expAilive and more difficult than 
that of landcs, heaths, moors, &c. The drains demanded for them require a confiefer- 
able capital. Thefe ought to be converted to meadow and rich palture, by means iof 
draining. Where they admit it, thecheapell improvement of fuch is by irrigation ; the 
iig-neral drainage of great marlhes, if not trulled by the affTcmblies of the departments to 
the o. 

from m/ippnrt Jh Coml/e <r Ayricultare, ts'e. 7 Fcv. ijijo, par M. de Latnervlllc, depute de Bern', p. 3. Da /a 

fqfir, tous ics Ouvrkrs^ lioncerf. p. 3. 
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thecondudl of feme one able direftor, fliould be done by commiffion ; by conftituting a 
company hs in England, and paying the expcncc by a tax on the lands drained. If the 
rage foj fmall farms continue, thefe marlhes, in proportion as the foil is Boggy, will ad- 
mit of being divided into fmall portions, that is of thirty to fixty arpents, but it fhould be 
under an ab!i):ute prohibition of the ploug.i. • The bog, which 1 faw in palling from 
Aiivergnac to Nantes, and which feems from its appearance on the map of Ilretagnc, to 
bi.‘ of a vaft extent, is highly fufceplible of improvement, and every acre of it might be 
converted into rich meadow. 

Chap. XXVII. — Of Coals in France. 

Limousin. — Limoges. — ^I was here all'urcd that a vein of coal has been found at the 
depth only of twelve yards, which is feventeen feet thick, but it is nowhere ufed, either 
in hollies or in niaiiuUicfures j ilie iron forges are all worked with charcoal. If this is 
fact, w hat a want of capital i; proves ! * 

Fn ANUK Rs.— Valenciennes. — Thei e are mines worked here. ‘The manco of two hun- 
dred and forty pounds fells for 23 /I 9 den. and the worlt of all at i2\f . ; the largeft of 
all at 35yi and 36 /. ; they are more abiindant at Mons. Wood is burnt here at the inns, 
and ail the better private houfes, but the poor burn coal : the mines they fay, are feven 
hundred feet deep ; the coal is ilrawn up by four horfes ; they have four fleam engines. 

LiUc. ~ Coals, the razlere, 3 livres. 

Dunkirk, — Eiiglilh, the raziere of three hundred pound, 8 livres. Thefe are burnt 
in every houfe in the town^ and are one-third cheaper than wood : there is a canal to 
to the coal piis at Valenciennes, but the diltance too great, and locks too numerous and 
expenfive to rival the import from England. 

Betbune. - Pits within a few leagues. Price here to 46/. the raziere, which, I 
have been told, holds about nine Englilh pecks, but the raziere of St. Omers holds one 
hundred and ninety-five pounds of wheat. 

Rrdtcn. — 'Xhe boifleau of twenty two pots, each two bottles, 3 livres ic f. 

Ijigny.—A mine newly opened, at which the coals fell at 14^^ 1 hard the boifleau of 
ninety pounds to one hundred pounds. ‘ 

Carenhin. — Coals of the country only for blackfiniths, 14/. the boifleau of eighty 
pounds dry at the mine, but wet are ninety pounds or one hundred popnJs : they arc 
not half lb good as what is brought from England'. / 

Cherbourg. — In the manuladure t)f blown plate glafs, a great quantity of Ncwcaflie 
coal is burnt j thirteen keel, or one hundred and three chaldrons coll, all Englifli charges 
iiicludcd, about 750^ livres ; the French duty 3000 livres ; and port charges, &c. make 
it in all about 1 i,c.oo livres, which being near 5I. a chaldron feems an enormous price, 

< ,;4^t which to buy luel forTt manufailure. The coals of the Cutentin, they fay here, are 
f'-goodTor nothing. 

Granville. — I'he bU'clttiriths burn Guernfey coals. 

Jluray. — Knglifli coals 3 Ifvres the boifleau of about three Englilh pecks, which the 
blackliuiths i fe for particular purpofes. 

^Kantes — Frencu coal 300 livres the twenty one barriques, each double wine- 
meafure, or four hundred and eighty pints, but one.barrique of Englilh is worth two of it. 

A coal mine vviwked by a Monf. Jarry, at Langein, five leagues from N.intcs. Ano- 
ther at Mooirelais, near Ingrande; and at St. George, near Saumer. The Eh inch 
coals ukd iu the foundry, near this city, come to 34 livres the two iho aland pounds. 

7 La. 
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La f’ArcAf.yPrice i6f. the boifleau, of thirty pounds, wheat; they are from 

m' ■ 

Rouen.'— Motif. Scannegatty works the common borer with a windlafs in boring deep 
for coals, for which purpofe he has been employed by government : he fliewed me lue 
model of one made at Paris, three hundted feet long, with this he has bored one hun- 
dred and fixty feet, much of it in hard rock, without accident; his objeflion to fljaftsis 
the water rifmg, he would ufe lliafts until he comes to water, but after that mult bore. 
Tie fays the badnefs of the coal in the mine near Cherbourg, arifes merely from being 
ill worked ; they have got at prefent only to the furface coal, inilead of piercing through 
the bed. M. Scannegatty aflerts the confumption of Englifli coals in the^enerality of 
Rouen to be two millions a year. The price is 40 Hvres for fix and a half barriques, 
each barrique one hundred and fifty pounds, or nine hundred and fcvcnty-five pounds, 
or about 80 livres a ton. 

Elbai/. —Conhrevis 200,000 livres a year in Englilh coals. 

Nattgis.— Brought from Berri. Price 4 livres the Englifli bulhel. 

Lorraine. — Pont'a-Moujfon—Vrom. Sarbruck 18 livres the thoufand pounds. At 
the mine 5 livres. 

Alsace. — Bi^ort.—Bnee at the mine, four leagues from this place, iif. the hun- 
dred pounds ; here i (i f. They are ufed only by blackfmiths. 

Bourgogne. — Chagny. — Coals from Mont Cenis; at the mine 6 livres the wine 
queu—here to livres. Nobody burns coals in their houfes. 

Afonf Cen/s. — At the mine a tof. It is remarkable, that at the inn here and at 
every houfe, except thofe of the common workman, wood is burnt : which fliews the ab- 
furd prejudices of the French in favour of that f uel, in fpite of price. 

Bourbonnois.-~Mok//«x. — Price ^of the bacboley of which four makes a poin9on. 

Auvergne. — Clermont.— Price to livres the raze of two feet two inches, by one 
foot fix inches, and nine inches deep. Ufed only in ftoves or by blackfmiths, they arc 
from Brioude. 

Brioude. — The raze, of one hundred and fifty pounds, 1 6y! but the bell is 20/. 

Fix. — The carton of fifty pound 14/i 

■‘ViWAR Ais.— Cojleros . — The quintal 50 f. » 

Thupz . — The blackfmiths here burn charcoal, yet are near the coal mine which 1 
pafi'edintheval«(^ it is a ftonecoal; the price 7/. the hundred pounds. 

TicMVmvTi'.^Monteiimart . — Large coal t livre i$f. the one hundred and fifty-five 
* ’ finall, for blackfmiths and manufadurers, 22/. the one hundred and fifty-five 

The mine is at Givors near Vienne, at five leagues from Lyon ; there 
to Vienne, but with a toll, Coak, made of coal, for melting, 5/ th ^ 

Latte.— Coik 3 livres the meafure of about fix pec^s ; none ufed by blacl^ 

fmiths. 

Prove n c z.—Tonr d*Aigues . — ^Price 4) f. the quintal. \6f. or 1 8yi at Aix. At the 
mines three leagues from Aix, 5/ * 

Mar/eille. — Coals from Givors in Dauphine near Lyon, 33 4 for two hundred and 
ten pounds, of Faveau in Provence, 40 / to 24./. for three hundred pounds. Of Valdotite 
41 /. ditto ; ufed in the foap fabric and fugar refineries. Of England 42 f. to 45/ on 
board the (hip, for two hundred and ten pounds ; on (hore 69 / for one hundred and 
ninety-five pounds. 
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LY0NNOis.*>X;^s».->Coals 30/ th€ one hundred nnd thirty pounds. 1 The mines are 
fix leagues off, price there 24/ for one hundred and iixty pounds : theriiis a canal from 
the pits to the Rhone. 

The want of vigour in working the coal-mines in France, is to be attributed to two 
caufes } I. the price of wood has not rifen I'ufScicntly t& force this branch of induftry j 
and, 2 . the want of capital which affedls every thing in that kingdom, prevents exertbns 
being made with the neceflary animation. But thefe evils will correft themfelves; the 
gradual rife in the price of wood, which fo far from being an evil, as it is univerfally 
thought in France, is only a proof of national improvement, wBl by degrees force the 
confumption of coals ; and when thefe are in the necedary demand, they will be pro* 
duced in greater quantities. 

Chap. XXVIII.— fTWr, ForcJ}s^Timbcry and Planthig^ in France. 

Pymwm,— A confiderable proportion of thefe mountains, is underwood, and a 
much larger has been ; for the deftruftion of them making every day is not credible to 
thofe who have not viewed them. Paffed frequently through feveral woods near Bag- 
nere de Luchon, in which the woodmen were at work, riving and cutting beech ftaves for 
calks ; I was (hocked to fee the dellruftion they made, which could not have been more 
wafteful or lavilh if they had been in the raid (I of an American foreil. Large and 
beautiful beeches are cut olf, three, four, and five feet high, and thofe noble (lumps left 
to rot ; whole trees, which on trial would not rive well, left for years, and now rotting 
untouched : and in working thofe we faw, nothing but clean cuts taken, three or four 
feet perhaps in fifty, and the reft left on the ground in the fame confufion in which it 
fell. The deftrudion fo general in this noble foreft of Lartigues, that it is almoft de- 
ftroyed ; there is no young growth for fuccclTion ; and in ten or twelve years it will be 
a bare mountain with a few miferable (hrubs browzed by goats and other cattle. In 
(bmc trails which I paifed, at a few leagues diftance towards the walks of the Spanilh 
flocks, there are Ibme forefts deftroyed in fuch a fhameful manner, that to a perfon, from 
a country where wood is of any value, muft appear incredible ; feveral fcores of acres 
fo utterly deftroyed that not a tree remains (landing ; yet the whole a foreft of (lumps> 
three, four, and fix feet high, melancholy and (hocking to behold. The torrents every 
where roll down as much wood as (lone, and prefent a fpe^acle of fimilar ruin ; the 
roads are formed of fragments of trees, and are guarded agaioft the precipices by wh(^e 
ones laid and left to rot ; you no where pafs many yards without thrufting your cane 
into bodies, rotten, or rotting ; all is ruin, wade, and defolation ; and the very appear* 
ance one would fuppofe a wood to caiTy, in which a foreign enemy had, with the moll 
wanton malice, dellroye^^ every thing. 

Thefe woods are commons belonging to the communities of the parilhes, upon which 
every inhabitant aflumes the right, and pra£lifes the rage of depredation. So carelefa 
of the interefts of polletit}, or rather fo inflamed againit every idea but that of the pre- 
fent moment, that, in the gSieral opinion, there will be an undoubted fcarcity in tlurty 
years, amidll what have been, and yet arc, in fome diftri£ls very noble forefts. The 
qpmmunities fometimes fell woods ; an inftance occurred lately, that of Bagnere de Lu- 
chon fold a fall for 14,000 Iivres,but worth, it is faid, 35,000 livres, in which fome pil- 
fering might take place ; this was to pay their (hare of the new bathmg-boule. b it 
poffible that fuch a recital can be given of a country that imports pot-aih from the cUf- 
tance of two thoufand miles ? 
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The number of faw mills in thefe mountains, turned by torrents, is coQfiderable; they 
are of a very siieap and fiinple conftru&ion, but exceedingly incomplete, having no me* 
chanical contrivance for bringing the tree to the faw, a man conftantly doing it by pfeffing 
with his foot on the cogged wheel. 

Languedoc. At \he Pal»s Royal inn there is one among many ftables 
which is covered by twelve large beams, fixteen or eighteen inches fquare, and forty- 
five feet long. The whole country is at prefent qmji fuch trees as thefe, denuded. 

Gascogne. — St. Palais to Anfpan.—~An oak here fells for 30 livres, which would in 
England fell for 45s. ft} 50s. 

Isle of France.— -In the royal foreft of Senars, the oak (^ppfes are cut 
every twenty years, and fell at 600 livres the arpent (the cord of wood felling at Paris^ 
at 50 livres), which makes 30 livres a year, but from this'earriage is to, be dedufled, and 
there will remain about a louis d’or. 

Lianceurt. ^"Wocfds here form a confiderAle portion of the whole country. They 
are in general cut at ttyelve years growth, but in fome parts at fifteen and twenty; they 
fell at twelveyears from 100 livres toaoolivresthe arperit (about one acre and a quarter} :at 
1 50 livres, it may be called 1 2 livres per ann. ; as they are on the poorefi land this is much 
more confiderable than the fame land u ould let for, but it is much inferior to what the 
produft of the fame lands w'ould be under a tolerable fyftem of cultivation. The quan- 
tity of foreft fpread over the country, in almoft every diredion, makes timber cheap : 
oak, afh, and elm fell at ^of. the cubical foot, a larger foot than that of England. The 
poorefi family 60 livres a year in wood. 

C/(fr/Ko»r.— Near this place, in the foreft of la Ncuville eu Haye, belonging to the 
king, there is an undertaking now (1787) going forward, which does honour to go- 
vernment: it is a plantation of oak for timber. The land is inclofed with pales, wired 
to the rails in the French manner, inftead of nailing : the land is all trenched two feet 
deep, for which the workmen are paid according to the foil, 20 f. to 4oy: the fquare 
perch of twenty-two feet, and they earn about 22/. a day : as it was an old foreft where 
they work, there are many roots, for extracting which they are allowed fomeihing more, 
^e foil in geneVal is a good light loam, except in fome parts on a pure wliite fand. 
^e whole expence by contraft (fencing excepted), digging, planting, filling vacancies, 
and hoeing twice a year, for fiye yeans, is 300 livres the arpent, of about one acre and a 
quarter. The fence is 3 livres the toife, or about is. 2d. a yard, running meafure: 
^xty arpents areydone, and they are ftill at work. 1 viewed the oaks with pleafure; they 
are moft of them remarkably fine ; they thrive well and are very healihy ; fome are five 
years old from the feed, and others five years old from tranfplanting ; the plants then 
three years old : thefe are the largeft, but not more fo than three years’ difference in age 
ought to make them ; they are in rows at about four feet. ^ 'JJiere is alfo a fmall inclo- 
fure of chefnuts and Bourdeaux pines (pinus moritimus,) fown four years paft, which 
now five feet high, which is a vaft growth. The only enemy which the oaks have hi- 
therto met with is the cock-chaffer grub, which has killed fome. 
mines three iMonf. Crette de Paludhas planted many thoufands of the poplar with fuc- 

Mar/eilie.-—<it them when only twelve years old, large enough for building. Several 
ten pounds, of Fi^ces, very well and fubftantially built, are of this wood, erefted twelie 
.41/. ditto ; ufed iii» timbers are now as feund as at the time of ufing j but he has found 
board the fhip, for two the weather it does not laft. 

ninety-five pounds, The feat of the Marquis de Turgot, elder brother of the cele- 
'ral. A large plantation of foreign trees, in which nothing is fo 
iority of the larch to every other plant. 

Falai/c, 
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Falai/e.^VJ'jOQds at twelve years growth, pay 8 to 10 louis an acre, « or 22 Uvres a 
yean . . , 

Harcourt. -r-The larch and Weyntouih pine of eighteen years growth, have thriven 
beyond any thing. I meafured a larch of that age, three feet fix inches in circumference, 
at five feet from the ground ; and a Weyrt.ou\h two inches larger^ Woods through- 
out Normandy, on an average, pay 20 livres the Norman acre (iros. 6d. per Engliflt 
acre). 

La Roehe-Guyon . — ^There is nothing in this country that pays better than plantations 
of willows for yielding vine props. The Duchefs D’Enville ha» a piece of three and a 
half arpents, which yields 400 livres a year, by being cut every third y^ar. New ones 
are fet as the old wear out ; the heads are cropped at three years old, and the great 
product is from nine to eighteen years of age. Lombardy poplars planted by the pre- 
lent Duchefs, of twenty-four years growth, are worth 1 1 livres each, (landing only fix 
feet afunder : it 'would be ufelefs to apply calculation to this fad, tc*fee what the acreable 
produce would be ; for if a man had a few acres to fell every year, he would be able to 
get no more than the price of a very bad fire wood, not faleable till after every better 
fort in a country was confumed. Could a demand be found the profit would be enor- 
mous. They grow on the level of the Seine. They are cut into boards ten inches wide, 
which fell zi if, the foot. 

Isle of France. — Columiers. -^Woods at nine years growth, worth 180 livres the 
arpent (9I. the Englifh acre). 

Champagne.— -MarmV.— At twenty years growth, worth 300 livres the arpent 
( I ol. 1 os. per Englifli acre), at one and a half or two leagues from the Marne, but if fur- 
ther, 4 livres per arpent per annum dedudion. 

Epernay.—lt is poihble.to go from hence to Alface, with no great interruption, through 
forelt all the way. 

Loraine. — Braban . — Woods are cut at twenty years growth, and the produce 12 
livres per arpent per annum (i8s. 4d. perEnglilh acre). 

Metz . — Woods cut at twenty to twenty-five years growth, 120 livres the journal. 

Luneville . — Woods cut at twenty-five or thirty years growth, from 40 livres to 
too livres net the journal, one thoufand nine hundred and feventy-four Englilh yards. 

Franche Comte'. — Be/anfon . — Cut at twenty-five years growth, and yields 150 
livres to 200 livres the cutting, or 8 livres per annum per arpent j near the forges of the 
city, to 300 livres ( lol. los. pel* Englilh acre). / 

Orchamps.—h. little auberge confumes from twenty to thirty waggon loads, each § 
livres in a year at one fire. ' 

BovRGOONE.'-'uiuxonne . — Pafs a wood felled and corded, twelve cords per Englifli 
. acre ; the cord eight fee^b^r four feet, and two high ; and the price 8 livres. A little 
^ubergifte confumes to the amount of 200 livres a year one fire. It would cod a poor 
i^aniily 80 livres a year, if they bought fairly all they burn. Calculate 

Four millions of families, at one cord, and at ten per acre, 400,000 acres. 

Cut at twenty years, - _ - - 8,000,000 

At two cords, » - » - 16,000,000 

At three ditto, • - - - 24,000,000 

Diyon.— -Confumption of one fire, five or fix mceu/ for the poor, the maul four feet 
cubical. Of the whole town of twenty-four thoufand people, forty thoufand matd. 
Belt oa^ timber, 3 livres the cubical foot. Inferior to 20/. Elm dearer than oak; ufed 
for wheel carriaseisonlv. Pine one-third cheaper. 

3x2 


Bour- 
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Boo R BONN pis.-— — Copfes cut at fifteen years growth, and ft 11 at 50 livrcs 
the arpent, ofibrty-eight thoufand three hundred and eighty- four feet; no expence ex- 
cept cutting. Oak timber, \Zf.iozof, the cubical foot. Planks of nine, ten, and 
eleven inches wide, 45 livres to 60 livres the hundred toife (fix feet), j-inch thick. 
Laths i4yi the ftf^ot, of fifty-two, and-five feet long. 

Auvergne.— A?WH — One fire, and a very poor one, 80 livres, if bought. 

Clermont.— ~ A. poor family, to deal none, mud have ten cord, or 60 livres, and 
charcoal to the amount of 1 5 livres ; but in general they deal, or collect as well as 
they can. 

VivARAis.— rP/Wf/Zf’j /o Great woods of pines in thefe mountains, with 

faw; mills for cutting them. 

Dauphin v.'.—J.ortol, — Oak 1 ayi the hundred pound. 

Provence. — Tour d*Jigues.— Wood thrives greatly in this country. The Prefident 
has a great many oaks, and fome of a vad fize ; alfo black poplar and ttcech. One by 
the farm-houfe, thirteen feet eleven inches, French, in circumference, at five feet from 
the ground, and eighty feet high. Here alfo are ever-green oaks, five hundred years 
old. He hzspldtatm of a vad growth, in twenty-five years, and the morus papyriferOt, 
of a great fize. The poored family in this country confumes fixty quintals of wood a 
year, dolen or bought ; generally the former. A bourgeoife, that has foup eveiy. day 
at one fire, one hundred and fifty quintals. 

Frfjus to E/trelles.—Tho pines, &c. in thefe mountains, hacked, plundered, and de- 
firoyed, almod as wantonly as in the Pyrennees : and fpots every where burnt by the 
fliepherds, though prohibited, in order to procure herbage for their flocks.. 


Price of Wood and Charcoal^ ^c. 


Prke pfr 
Paru L ari 
of liiO ft. 

liv. 


1787. — Limousin.— — Charcoal yif. the quintal., 

Angoumois. — Verteuil, — Cord of wood 10 livres near a navigation 3 livres at 
lidance. 

Isle of France, — Montgeron. — Cord 44 livres. 

Fi.anders. — L/ 7 /c.— Ditto 60 livres. 

Dunkirk.— TT mo 60 livres the load of one hundred meafures. 

1788. — Norm andy.— CVim — Charcoal 2of the raziere, of forty pound of 
wheat. 

Cord of beech wood, fix feet long, four broad, and four high, 24 livres. 

Other woods 1 8 livres to 20 livres, - - - - 

Faggots of three and a half feet round, and five feet loFgi^ith large wood in 
them, 60 livres to 80 livres per hundred. 

Bretagne.— Cord eight feet long, four high, and two and a half 
broad, 15 livres to 17 livres, - - , 

Landernau.— Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 24 livres^ 
L*Orient.—Cord eight feet by four feet, and two and a half high, 20 livres. 

Charcoal 3 livres the barrique.. Iron 5/ the pound. A borfe flioe 

itf 

Cord of wood, 281ivres,. - , 

Ditto 30 livres to 36 livres, - 

Sweddh iron 280 livres the thoufand pound. Hemp 30 livre% the hundred 
dittQ<L 

JneenUt. 


35 

27 


28 

4 »' 

.35 


49 

57 
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Price per 
Parrs load 
af J40 ft. 
iiv. 


— Cord 24 Hvrcs. • •" « “ 

Anjou. -Angers.-^^orA eight feet long, four feet high, and four|>road : a dou- 
ble cord, 40 livres. - - - - 

Faggots 1 8 livres to 24 livres the hundred. 

La Fleche . — Cord 16 livres to 21 livres, - . 

Charcoal 70 livres to 80 livres the forty-two barriques. 

Maine.— — T he cord, fix feet by 3^ feet, and 3I high, 'of pine, 6 
livres, - - - 

Ditto of oak, 1 4 livres, - - - - . . 

Normandy. — G/7c^, — C harcoal %if. thebarrique. Iron 23 liv|;cs the jjundred 
pound, or i hard lefs that the pound. They charge %/. the pound for heavy 
work, and 3^. for (hoeing a horfe. 

The cord eight feet by four feet, and 2| high, 24 livres. 

La Roche Guyon . — Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 30 livres. 
Isle of France.— C ord twelve feet by four feet, and four high: 
price 24 livres to 28 livres, ----- 

Champagne.— C ord eight feet long, five feet high, and three feet 
feven inches broad, fells, oak 36 livres, - - - - 

White woods 24 livres,. - - - - - 

Charcoal ^of. the tonneaux, of two hundred pints of Paris (quarts). 

Epernay . — The cord 40 livres, - - - • - 

St. Meneboud.-^Cordi eight feet by four feet, and 3I inches : 18 livres iq/i j in 
the town 1 9 livres j but twenty-five years ago it was 7 livres to ton feet, 
Lorraine.— — C ord eight feet by. four feet, and four high, is 10 
livres, - - - - . - . 

Mar-hrTour - — Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, is 16 livres j the beft 
21 livres,. 

Metz . — Charcoal ^>0/. the fack : cord eight feet by four feet, and four high ; is 
32 livres; of beach and hornbeam, - - - . 

Of oak, 22 livres, 

Pont deMouffbn.’^Cord eight feet by four: feet, and 4 high : in to^n 16 livres 
Tof. 

In the foreli 1 2 livres. 

Cord floated oak 20 livres ; . other forts 23 livres. 

Not floated oak 26 livres ; l>eech and hornbeam 34 livres, 
iKwmV/f.— Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high ; now 24 livres to 28 
livres. 

Beech, ^ - -j 

Oak 22 livres to 23 livres, 

Alsace. — Strajbourg. — Cord. fix feet by fix feet^.and three. high: price 27 
livres, . - - - - . . 

SchAeJiaU’—CoxA fix feet by fiR feet, and three high ; ; price 24 livres 
U/ 7 r,— Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high; price 12 livres, yet many 
hfpa forges, - • - - . - 


* (Some foW feet by fix feet, sad fixhigU* 


Eranchjb 
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J’rks ffr 
I'arisloaii 
of 1407?. 

Frakche CotiT'E.' .—Bcfangon. — Cord eight feet by four feet, and four high, 
floated, 16 livres 1^. • ‘ - - - -18 

Not floated, 25 liviBSi, - - • - - 37 

Orchamps . — Iron ; all ufed by blackfniiths ; is of the country } the pound. 
Charcoal only ufed in making it, at 40 livres the load of four horfes, about fifty or 
fixty bufliels ; there ann forges fpread over the whole ccuniry ; one within three , 
leagues, which^ with its furnace, ufes fifty loads of wood per diem. Shoeing a 
horfe 40/I 

Dijon . — Cord 7I feet by four feet, and 4I high, at 26 livres the moeul, a cube 
of four feet, and the price 1 3 livres, - - - 26 

Price of carriage zofu per thoufand ..und for e.'ch league. 

Ckagny. — Mceul, cube of four feet, 13 livies to livres, - * jt 

Iron : tier of wheels 'yf. the pound and 8/'. for the nails. Price of iron yf. 

1 hard. 

Moidins. — Co' -.1, ijvo to a coche, 30 livres. Charcoal 3^/. to 3^ the Englilh 
peck. Iron i Hard under ^J' per pounu Cafl; ditto 

Clermont. — CotA three teet eleven inches, by feven feet four inches circumfe- 
rence; price 6 livres, about one-fourth of a Paris cord, - - - 24 

Charcoal 2/i the pound. 

Fix . — ^Iron the pound. 

Montclimart.—OnaxcozX the hundred pound. 

Pierre Latte . — Wood 2 of. the hundred pound. 

Avignon. — ^Wood 18/! to 3p/i the hundred pound. Charcoal 3 livres the hun- 
dred pound. 

Tottr (PAigues . — Charcoal 45/i the hundred pound. 

Marfeille.—VifooA 3 livres lyf. for three hundred pound, and Zf. carriage from 
the Ihip. 

In winter the fame, r livres. Charcoal, by (hipping, 50/1 the quintal, one hundred 
and twenty pound ; by land 70/i 

I von, — Oak, the mc..ul, three feet eight inches fquare, 23 livres. 

I General average, - - - - “ 30 

To thefe data may be here added, that the woods and forefts of the kingdom amount 
to 19,850,515 acres, and that the average annual produce may be reckoned 14s. an 
acre. It here appears, that the average price per cord, of one hundred and forty cubi- 
cal feet, is 30 livres. 

The price of wood has rifen confiderably in France. FrlTe of the lignief, equal to 
two Paris voies, at Bourg, in Brefle. 


In 1688, 

- 

• 

3 liv* <3/^ 


- 

- 

• 3 

1748, 

m 

m 

7 10 

*778* 

m 

m 

9 0 

1789, 

m 

m 

31 0 * 


The fcarcity of wood in France, as marked in this rife of price, has occupied at lead an 
hundred pens during the lad ten years: almod all the cahiers complain heavily of it, and 
in that of the clergy of Meaux, they call it a real calamity. There is hardly a Ibciety of 

Ohfervafiont fur fJgntukurtt par Ma. Varetine fle TenSle. 8 vo. ^141 . 

^ 9 agrft 
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agriculture in the kingdom, that has not offered premiums for memoirs that fliould ex- 
plain the caufes of fuch an alarming want, and point out the bell means of remedying 
it. The opinion is univerfal; I have met but one mind upon the topic, which, confider- 
ing the' talents for political ccconomy, furprilpd me % good deal j for I muil: declare 
myfelf of a directly ..ontrary opinion, and venture to affert, that the;|»rice of wood is too 
low in France ; that it has not rifen fo rapidly as it ought to have done ; and that all 
ideas of encouraging plantations, to prevent a further rife, are ignorant and mifehieypus, 
and founded in a total mif'cnception of the fubjf’ft, for want of ronibining thofe circum- 
ftartccs which bear upon tue queftion. 'Fhe rent of arable land, in France, calculated 
feparatcly, and rejeding the parts left walle, and in neg’-‘ft, 15s. yd. an acre; but 
the rent woods is only 1 2s. How then in .ominon fenfe c.Tn any one complain of a 
price of wood, which, inllea< if being at ilt; prel'cnt rate an injury to the confumer, is 
atlually a matenal one to the landed intereii, '.vb > do not make t^y their ,woods nearly 
ivhat they world do by the lani' if I; was grublx.., cleared, and corvertcl to cultiva- 
tion; and 1 arr fo wcl! per/uaued r' ’ that 1^1 ..as f’.ie poff':ffor of woods in France, 
1 would moll alii' idly grub i.,j iv< ry acre ih; dii! la o\v upon Ian'' impraf' cable 
t.j the plough ; and 1 I''! idd do t^i^ under the Ih'imdt convicUoi that my fpeculation 
would be profit.ible. If tillage imp.oves, and f.c.d from tithes and inequality of taxa- 
tion. no one can doubt but it will improve, the price of /ood ught to rife very con- 
fidcrably to prevent landlords, who are well informed, from gmbbing up ; and let it 
be confidered how vail a premium there is to induce them to iuch a condudf, in all 
woods where the growth is ancient, as forty, fifty, fixty, and a hundred years, at which 
age many are found in France ; the money which the fale of fuch would produce, placed 
at intcrelf, and the land converted to tillage, would in moft inlfances treble, and even 
quadruple, the revenue to be gained from the fame land while cropped with wood. Nor 
is it to be forgotten, that frelh wood land is generally fertile, poffeffing ftores that, with 
good management in refpeft to croppitig, may be made to laft at leafl: twenty years, 
and in feme meafure for ever. We may fafely determine that the price of wood is not 
rif«9i to a fair par with other land products, until it can no Ntegcr be the intereft of the 
land owner to grub up, and till woods yield as good a revenue as the lauds around 
them, we// cu/tivated. It is an undoubted fa£t, that the price is not yC; rifen near to 
fuch a par. 

There is yet another, and equally unqueftionable proof, that the orice of wood is 
much too low in France, and that is the coal mines, found 4 cry part of the 

kingdom, remain for the greater part unworked ; and that the people burn wood even 
in the immediate vicinity of fuch mines ; I was myfelf ferved with wood at all the inns, 
at and near the coal mines wrought, of Valenciennes, Mont-Cenis, Lyon, Auvergne, 
l^i-anguedo^ Normandie, Bretagne, Anjou, &c. &g. Is it poflible to luppofe that this 
would be the cafe if wood was rifen to its fair par with other commodities ? 

'I'he conclufion to be drawn, from this ffate of fads, is fufficiently elear, that the le* 
giflature ought not to take any^fteps whatever to encourage the produdion of wood, but 
leave it abfolutely free to rife gradually to that fair price to which demand will carry it; 
and that the focieties and academies or agriculture,, compofed of citizens, that is to fay, 
commonly of mere confumers, unintereded in the produdion, ought to ceafe their un> 
jud and impertinent clamour againd the price of a commodity which is much too cheap. 
Whenever the price of wood rifes too high, coal mines will dfrery where be effedually 
worked, and the people in fight of them mod affuredly will not burn woodt 

We have of late had, in England, the fame vulgar apprehendon of a wajit of wood,, 
efpecially for (hip li^UUng,. which has .difgraced France. No wonder timber has been 

Ifeftroye^ 
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dcftrpyed in b6th lungdonis, while the price was inadequate to the expence of railing it» 
Timber for fhip building, as well as cord-wood, fliould at lead bear a proportion witji 
corn, meat, butter, wool, &c. which the ground might yield if not occupied in a dilFer- 
ent manner. The cornparifons.inade a^e by landlords, who look only at n?nr,'but.the 
national interefls l^uire that produce fliould be coni'ultcd. 'I’he argument commonly 
ufed, by the proprietors of the landcs of Bourdeaux, againfl; cultivating them, is, that 
they yield at prefent, in pines, a better rent in refin than they would do for cultivation, 
which is certainly truCj^ if the culture introduced was not good ; but what a lol's to the 
nation to have lands employed to yield, like all the woods of the kingdom, a grofs^iro- 
duce of 1 6 livfcs per acre, inftead of 40 livres, the produce of arable land ? Thofe 
who contend for encouragement to planting, bccaufe wood is dear, call for the marvell- 
ous improvement of converting land, which now yields 40 iivres, to the Rate of yieluuig 
1 6 livres ! Jt is juf^ the fame in England ; our focicties offer premiums for planting, 
and, as far as thofe premiums are claimed, or induce men to think planting an improve- 
ment, they arc attended with the mifehief and abfurdity of pre ferring a fmall to a great 
produce. There are trafts of impracticable land, I will not fay wajief becaufe nine-tenths 
of our wafte lands, like thofe of France, are fufceptible of cultivation, and therefore it is 
a public nuifance to plant them : it may be profitable to the landlord to plant quick 
growing trees, bccaufe he confiders only m;/, but focicties and the nation fhould look 
at produce, and confcquently difeourage all planting. 

The common argument, that is founded on the fuppofed necelTity of a Royal Navy, 
I fhould be forry to bellow three words upon; for 1 hold every idea of a great naval 
force to be founded on very queftionable theories. Injurious to other nations in its ob- 
je£):, which is tiiat of extending to the moll dillaut parts of the globe, the mifehievous 
effefts of ambition, and all the horrors that attend the fpirit of conqueft, when flowing 
from the word fpirit of foreign commerce. A great navy afl'ords the means of fpread- 
ing what may to Europe be called a domeflic quarrel to the mod didant regions of the 
globe, and involving millions in the ruin of wars, who are in judice as unconcerned in 
the difpute as they are reflteved by didance from the natural theatre of it. And what- 
ever commercial neceflity, founded upon the word principles, may be urged in the fup- 
port of it, yet the expence is fo enormous, that no nation, it is now well underdood, 
can be formidable both at land and fea at the fame time, without making efforts, that 
throw our own .burthens, by means of debts, on our innocent poderity. Mr. Hume re- 
marks, that thef-Britifh fleet, in the height of the war of 1 740, cod the nation a greater 
expence than that of the whole military edabliflmient of the Roman Empire, under 
Augudus, while all that deferved to be called the world was in obedience to his feep- 
tre ; but in the late war, the cxpence of our fleet amounted to more than the double of 
what attracted the notice of that agreeable and profoun^j^olitician, for tl^e naval ex^. 
pence of 1781 arofc to 8,603,884!. 

l‘he ambition of datefmen is ready at all times to found upon a great commerce the 
neceflity of a great navy to protefl: it ; and the next dep is, the fuppofed neceflity of a 
great commerce to fupport the great navy ; and very fine arrangements, in political 
ceconomy, have been the confequence of this mifehievous combination. The delufivc 
dream of colonies was one branch of this curious policy, which cod the nation, as Sir 
John Sinclair has calculated, two hundred and eighty millions ! Rather than have in- 
curred fuch anenormoiH^ expence, which our powerful navy abfolutely induced, would it 
not have been better had the nation been without commerce, without colonies, without a 
•navy ? The fame ntadnefs has infeded the cabinet of France; a great navy is there alfo 
conlider^ as eflential, becaufe they have in St. Domingo a grelt colony ; thus one 

1 #auifs||g;ce 
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nuifance b^ets another. The prefent century has been the period of naval power. It 
will ceafe in the next, and then be confidered as a fyftem founded on the fpirit of coin* 
mercial^pine. 

But whatever neceiCty there may be for navies, there is none for raifmg oak to build 
then, which it is infinitely better to buy than to cultivate. There is no profpefl: of ex- 
haufiing .the oak of the north, of Boher.iia^ Silefia, Poland, Hungj|||^ and the territories 
on the Adriatic, for centuries to come ; the price will rife as ct^^ge becomes expen* 
five, but the fupply will remain for ages. So long ago as the beginning of the lafl: cen* 
tury, we ufed fir tor building, from the fcarcity of oak * ; and notwithfianding thd im- 
metifc confumption fince, the countries that fupply it promife to continue that fupply for 
five centuries to come. * 

A vcflel of the firft rank is faid, in France, to demand fixty thoufand cubical feet 
of timber f ; but a later account makes it much more confiderable. 


V 

Cubical feet,-— Firft fpecies. 
Second ditto. 
Third ditto. 
Fourth ditto. 
Fifth ditto. 
Plank, 


Quantity in a Ship , Qwanii'ty in a Ship 
of 1 1 6 Guns. ot 74 Guns* 

77,520 — • 47,356 

39,840 — 16,161 

5,896 — 12,300 

i»?5o — i>78o 

180 — 19 

>>995 — >>497 


126,681 — 79,ti3 

Fir, ^ 8,449 — 6>338 1 

The common price of oak 3 livres the foot. 

I cannot quit the fubjeft of woods without remarking, that many of the nobility, 
in France, have given that attention to the introdudion of exotic trees, which would 
have been a thoufand times better applied to improving the agriculture of their diftrids : 
I J^w many places, the owners of which affeded to makg a reputation by their ever- 
greens, and other plantations, while living in the midft of lands, under a cultivation 
difgraceful to the kingdom, and the fame even on their own farms. For one fol that 
France will ever be improved by their exotics, it was in their power to have improved 
her many louis, by very different exertions. 


Chap. XXVIII. — On fonte CEconomieal Practices in France. 

SOMF. fcattered minutes, not abfolutely ufelefs may perhaps better be thrown 
together than burnt ; for ingenious men fometinies catch hints from a flight mention 
of pradices, and apply ^tfeha to ufcs not at firll thought of. 

Building. 

* r • 

Languedoc. — Montauban to TouIou/e.~^At a brick-kiln, obferve that they bum 
only faggots of vine*cuttings. 

* And now of late, for want of other timber* we bejyin to uft? fir for hulldi'n^ of houfes.*^ jfe Old 
TTbri^newly revived^ or the Manner of Plantings ^c. by C, 410* 102. Biack kuer. P. 7. 

\ Reche^chei far fa Homlle JfEngrais. Tom. ii- p. ’5. 

% Eneychpfdu Metbodique, 410* Maritii. Tom. i. part i. p. i6j* 
voAe. m 3 V 
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Bagncre de Liubon.'-<-V or building the new bathlng-houfe ereftmg here," by the dates' 
.of Languedoc, they work the lime (burnt front a fins blue hard done) with ^avel ia« - 
itead of fand, of which they have none in the country ; and, on examination, I found 
this gravel to be a true lime- done one, the fame fo often nut wkh in Ireland. I could 
not find that the mortar was the harder pr better for this ; but, on breaking,' rSther 
fofter than that of jfpd* They liave here a very effectual method of cementing done ; 
whenfqiiared blocks break, they join them very eafily, by applying this cement;-— 
refill, three-fourths; fiilphur and w'ax, onc-fourth ; powdered done, of the fort to . 
be joined, enough to give it th.c right confidence when melted. '1 his holds the Ifone 
fo firmly together, that the folid part will break rather than at the junction. * 

Normandy.^ — Carenlanio Coiitanccs . — '1 hey build here the bed mud houfes I have 
any where fecn ; very good ones, of three dories, are thus raifed : and confiderable 
ofiices, wirh^rge barns. The earth and draw well kneaded together, are fpread, 
about four in*ies thick, on the ground, cut in fqiiarcs of i^ne inches, and thefe tofled 
from a fhovel to the man on the wall, who builds it ; it is finiflied, layer by layer, 
and left for drying, as in Ireland ; the layers three feet high, and the thicknefs of the 
walls about two feet ^they make them projefting about an inch, which they cut offi. 
layer by layer, pcvfe®y fmooth ; if they had the Englifh way of » hite-wafliing, they 
would look as well as our lath ^pd plader houfes, and be vadly better and wanner^ 
In good houfes, ihc doors and windows are in done work. 

Beniay. — Mud walls to inclofc garden?, and,/or fruit, well built and thatched at 
top. 

ChampacnI'.. — Epirnay. — Monf. Paretclaine's new oak floor, which is the common 
fafhion of France, of fhoit fcantiings, in a fort of Mofaic, cods 40 li vres, the fquare 
toife of fix French feet, including joifls and all. They are dove tailed along the fides, 
but nailetkat the ends, the nails knocked in, and a plug of wood driven iu and plain- 
edoff. 

Ijnic. 

Languedoc. — Bagncrc dc — The lime kilns here, while burning, hav|| a 

remarkable finoll of burning fulphur, from ilie qiiantiiy of that min-;ral with which 
the lime-done is mixed, 'liu y build (heir kilns oval, Iwelling in the iniddie, with a 
mouth, iK't quite'at the bottovn, where they put in the wood : the upper part is co- 
vered with done?, in order to k<.'cp the Jioat in. They are twenty -four hours burning 
the lime. 'Whc!Lbunit^o|) the nioutli clofe, and h ave it to cool, which takes throe 
days ; after whitii, thc*ake the l!mo out. A kiln holds four hutulred li'pliers,. 
which may be fiiypofed the fepli<.r ofTV.rl.s. They carry, with a pair of oxen, but two 
feptiers. Sell it at 4<y.’ to 45 the foptier. Such a quantity of litno takes fix hun- 
dred faggots to burn, and a little other wood. 

Fi.ANiirR.s. — /invenijcrcs !c — Heaps are lyiii^nfome of the fields, rca*, 

dy for fpreading. It is bi rm in ihe country. 

MniNF . — La FIcchc io -Le Mans. Lime burning; the price 5 livres the pipe, of 
two barriques. 


Beaumait. — L'me-done plentiful, yet lime 10 livres the pipe. 
Jtlcngcn io A’ly/M//^~Lime-done every wIktc, yit lime 16 1 


livres the tonneaux, of 
I.iine 55/ the poin9on, thirty inches high, and twen- 


two pipes. 

Bou ftBONNois. — MoJtiias. 
tjT-lwo dirmetcr. 

VivARA s.-— P/ y/(/o7oj.— L ime g/. the meafure of thi.'ty two pounds. 


Fences. 
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‘ Fences. 

Normandy. — P j'j.r dc Crt^?,'.v.-“The fences here refemhle more the double banks 
and diic-cs of Ireland than any I have feen: parapet banks are thrown up out of a 
double ditch, Hoped; and upon thorn are planted a hedge, aud^e or two rows of 
trees ; aiid the foil is fo rich, that all thrive to fuch a pitch, as Wforin hedges forty 
or fifty feet high, and perfeftly thick. By means of fome fmall inclofures of thisfcit 
around every houfc, every habitation is a redoubt, and would make the'country very 
deknfible, for a fmall army againli: a great one. 

Pont IdJyucjue. — ^Many of the rich pallurcs here are fo well fenced, ^that one can no 
more fee through a fingle hedge, than through a wood ; y« there are many willow .<5 
in them, with only a mixture of thorns and bramble ; but they are fo well trained, 
and of fuch a luxuri.tnt growth, as to be impenetrable to. man or bead. ^ 

In fencing little is to beriearned in France, yet a confiderable portionof the king- 
dom is inciufed. In England we have carried that art to a perfedion of which the 
French know little. It is only in a few diftrifts, where gates and (tiles arc regular; 
in others, a few' bidhes put in a gap fupply the place. Whenepr the French have 
invefted m their agriculture, the fums it ought to attraft, at lean three or four thou- 
fand millions of livres more than in at prefent, thefeobjeds will receive an aitention 
which they have not yet commanded. They arc by no mean ; uniinpoi tant ; and as 
far a.s conactf cd with incloling, in general, are efleiitial to profpenty. 


/' 7 /& Ponds, 

.SoLOCJNE. — This province abounds very much with ponds of all fizCvS, which let at 
from 5 livi'i s to 12 livres the arpei;t. 

Bourbonnois. ■■ Through every part of this province, which I Htwiii 

croiliiig it, in two diredioiis, the number of filh poud.s is very confiderable. The 
comiiry, though in cxtenfive views flat to the eye, is, on a nearer examination, found 
to nvell into a variety of gentle inequalities, which fuj-in vallies, with fmall brooks, 
Iprings, or llreamsi in them, as eligible for a refidence, and agreeable to the eye, as 
it would be beneficial to cultiviuion, if they knew how to apply them. Mtiunds are 
made acrofs thtfe liiile vales to form ponds ; and there are mills at their heads, 
when the li reams are confiderable enough. Thcfe ponds ardfrpm two or three to ten, 
twenty, and thirty acres, and fome a great deal more. Tlw^are alrfi/hed regularly 
every fecond or third year, and the fifli fold, at fomuch a thoufand, to the merchants, 
who fend them, by the Allier, Loire, canal of Briare, and Seine, to Paris. On one 
e ate, I law cighs ponds, that paid 800 livres ; on another, four paid 800 livres ; and on 
a farm of about four hundfril acres, four poiul.s paid i coo livres. Water deceives one 
S) much in guefTmg the fuperilcics, that 1 may be erroneous (for nothing is racafured 
in this province^ ; but I (hould guefs, that land under water paid 20 livres an acre at 
lead, inftcad of 3 uvfes, which is the more common net produce of the country ; and at 
the fame time that the proprietor receives this fuperior benefit, his table is, by terms 
of the contraft with tbc njcrchant, who docks the ponds hiinfelf, allowed to be amply 
fupplied. 

Bresse.— The ponds of this little province and Dombes, cover fixty-fix leagues 
Jquare of country, and arc found terrible to population, from the efie^ they have 
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on the climate •. In 1764, ponds in France generally let at 5 llvres to 7 livres per* 

The management of ponds is-vaftly better onderftood in France than it is in Eng- 
land, both as to (locking, adapting the fort of fiHi to the foil, clearing the ponds, empty- 
ing, fifhing, Sic. &c. In all Catholic countries, fi(h is of more importance than in 
Protellant onus, at^ this occalions more attention being paid to them. 

Leaves, 

Languedoc.— Gathering, the end of July, leaves of mulberries, for feeding 
cattle. ' . ♦ 

Poitou. — Sec them gathering elm leaves for cattle, particularly for mules, the firft 
week in September. 

Tourain]?. — Clipping elm trees to feed cows, in September. 

Near Clarcy, they gather the vine leaves in September ; we faw them fpread, in 
large quantities, by the (ides of the roads, with many women, girls, and boys, gather- 
ing and drying ; th;^ are for winter provender for their cows ; this ciiftom is gene- 
ral through the country. They make an infufion of thefe leaves in hot water, by 
boiling them with fome bran ; which mixture they give to their cows, in Ihowy or 
frofty weather, with ftraw. Was a cow fed with leaves alone, it would require eight 
or ten arpents to fupport a cow the whole winter ; they reckon them very beneficial 
for this ufeful animal. Leaves are fometimes fold, in which cafe, fuch a heap dry as 
would equal thirty pounds of hay, fells for 2q/i but all this varies according to the 
year. An arpent produces feven or eight times that quantity. 

Isle of France.— Among the winter provifion which Monf. Crette de Paluel, 
of Dugny, makes for his (heep, is that of faggots, cut in fummer while in full 
leaf, and houfed as foon as dry : thefe he has found to be of conlidcrable ufe, and to 
anfwer the purpofe perfeQily well. When given to the flieep they pick off every leaf 
carefully. Such a praftice well deferves attention in England. 

Daufhine^. — A bout Mont^limart the leaves of all mulberries are gathered in No- 
vember for feeding (heep. A"gentleman, near the fame place, feeds a flock of Spanifii 
and half bred (heep, with faggots cut in fummer from full leaved trees. 

Provence. — The prefident de la Tour d’Aigues making elm faggots, in Septem- 
ber, for his (heep ; a common praftice : poplar alfo and oak j indeed all forts are 
thus applied, ^lives djtb alfo excellent ; one of twelve years growth will thus yield to 
the value of i if. j every fecond year, on good land, more than the expence. 

For the better underflanding this fubjeft I beg to refer the reader to an excellent 
and ufeful memoir on the fubje£l, by Mr. ProfelTor Symonds, inferted in the Annals 
of Agriculture, vol, i. p. 207. | 

This is one of the ceconomical praftices of France, which well deferves imitation ig 
England ; not gathering leaves, for 1 queflion whether it would anfwer the expence 
of labour,^ but cutting faggots in fummer inflead of wjnter •, drying them like hay 
before binding, and then (lacking and thatching for feeding (heep. I made a (lacK 
of them in i 7 ^ 9 » following winters were fo open and mild, that I could 

not experience the beneflt. I fhii], however, make other trials on the pradicc, for I 


* Olftrv* fur U^grtcuU- par Monf Varenne <fe Fenllk^ p# 270. 
t Chanvalon Manuel Jes Champs. 1 2 mo, p. 363. 

•SVf. nlfo PUm, de la Soct Roy, d'/i'g.de Paris. 1785. Trimejlrc d^eti. 
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have not th^leaft doubt of its anfwering as well here as in France. Leaves are very 
nouriihing, but aftringent, and wholefome for flieep, and fuch (lores might' be 
at eafily when the ground is covered with fnow, to the great faving of hay. Coimi- 
dering the immenfity of leaves that fall to wafte, in a woodland country, it is certainly 
an objed that well deferves attention. 

‘xhrejhing^, 

Roussillon. — Langiii-doc. — T hrough all the fouthern parts of this province^ 
they tread out the corn with horfes and mules ; a man in the centre of the threfliing 
floor, in the open air, drives them round, and other men I'upply the floor, and clear 
away the ftraw. In lorie ebnvorfation I had on this method, between Narbonne and 
Nifl'au, I was afllired that it was far preferable to the ufe of flails. That twenty-four 
mules or horfes, and twelve men, would depique, as they term it, one hundred and 
fifty feptiers of wheat in a day. I'hat Ibme farms produce two thoufand feptiers- 
of corn ; what would flails do for fuch a quantity ? I examined the wheat, and 
did not find it more damaged than with flails ; hut the climate is to be remembered, 
which makes the grain much bar cr than any with us. Seeing |pme flails going alfo, 
I demanded the reafon, and was tol.i that the mailer would fomeiiraes have particular 
parcels of draw threfhod fo, to get the corn that was left in it, if he fufpefled too much 
at others the labourers defire to do it for ihemfelvcs, which is I'omctimes granted. 

D.^uphinf/. — L or/e/. —But Monf. Faujas de St. Fond has tried threfhing the com all 
at once witli flails, and finds it much better than with horfes, &c- 

Monrejeau io Lann The oats are all mown io the (landing com; one wo- 

man follows each fey the, gathers and lays them in gavels, ready to be bound after- 
wards in (heaves. 

Orange to Avignon. —The fame method of threfhing with horfes, &c prevails here j 
and they (lack their (Iraw very neatly, plaflering at top with white clay, mixed with 
ftraw and water 

Provknce.— Tour d’ digues. Seeing a large quantity of the Prefident’s wheat 
fpread on cloths, for drying in the fun, and inquiring what it meant, 1 found it was 
waifhed, as all is, -of which the bed bread is made; owing, beyond all doubt, to the 
mode of threihing, which renders it fo foul that this operation is necelTary. 


Chap. XXIX. — 0/Ti/lage, and the Implements of Hujfispndry in France, 

NOT an objeft of the firft confequence, but of too much importance to be ne- 
glefted by a farming traveller. In a climate in which the fun has power to burn up 
weeds, with only a fcratching of the foil, and in a territory where harfh, obflinate, 
churli^ clays arc almoft qgknown, perfeftion of implements, and great powers of 
tillage, are not fo necf iT as in the lefs favourable climate and foil of England. 

' Of the Tillage, and Laying of 1.ands. 

PrcARDiE. — Calais. — Lands well and ftraight ploughed ; three horfes. 

Montreuil.-— AW turn-wreft ploughs ; which, from having two breads, go,aloneal- 
moft as well as with holding^; I faw a man leave his plough to chat with the driver of 
a load of bark, and the five horfes went on and performed their work as well with- 
out as with him : the double bread occaftons the cutting double work. The man, 

while 
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vl ile I ’ .'ll! it fr.r?. I'out, told me that his matter expefteti him lo plough j^omeafurcs 
ti*ricem tiu' rniimu;r. * , 

f l'! IlOiToR. . ^ ’ 

.Jjbcvillc. -Vt 17 baJiy, with four affjs or two horfes. J’Ad their aSes with hay and 


i*i(7K/eA'y. — Vv’omrn plougliing with pair of hoiTi-?. 

i'AYS nii BeaTCk. — i c.,vr;-.--:I 3 #not give ihcir lirft ftirring to their fallows until 
M'.iv. P.it.ugh W'tll, ilraighi, and clean. . ' 

SonoGNE.— L-i Ferte. •- Plough their poor fands all on three feet ridges ; and alTert 
that without them they fliould get no corn, as they preferve die fand from plattfering 
in rains: this is an odd idea, as plattering fuch lharp fand isufually a means of ira- 
provciv.eul; but fljowers here certainly fall with much greater violence than with' us ; 
•their crops, however, .are fo beggarly as to give no weight to their opinions, llieh; 
teams of horfos are kept out all the year, as they have the patturage of the landlord’s 
woods for -fnera. What a barbarous fyttem ! Plough an arpent a day with three. 


Piou'^h alfo with fix o^cn, and this in land. 

To La Motte J^rw-wraw.—Plough with eight bullocks, and on fand! Buck wheat is 
given before winter,^iixed with oats; if alone, before it has had a fweat, it gives the 

cholic ; but afterwards, alone fafdy. '.nr « . . 

Fionan le Fuftlier . — For two years paft, chaff cut at the poft, of rye ftraw, mixed 
.with buckwheat, for horfes, and found excellent : the fcarciiy. of forage alone drove 

them to this ufeful experiment. , , . 

^'through all Sologne the Lind is ploughed on to the two-bout ridge of 

three feet, and they never iiir it in any other way. 

Plough their Tandy gravels with fix to eight oxen, that are pretty good, 

felling for fix or feven louis each. 

ggjiny. Vern on . — Tillage all done with oxen, harneffed by the horns ; a pair draw 

a plough ; fome are not bigger than our Alderney cows ; the furrow about four in- 
ches deep, but hardly to be called a furrow, fo irregularly and ill cut. . They are now 
ploughing up oat ftubblcs for wheat ; an Engliflmian can hardly conceive what VKork 
ihev make ; they give four of thefe wretched fcratchings for every crop. 

Normandie. - Wretched ploughs drawn by four oxen. 

Limousin.— -Z.iwwgcf.- Plough throughout theprovince with oxen or cows, harneffed 

by the horns. ... 

OuERcy. — Pellecoy.'^VI-MeA from the road to a pealant at plough with two cows, 
about as big as^Aldemeys ; it is not poffible for an Englilh farmer to conceive how 
badly ; tre; c les t^ree and a half or four inches broad, and two deep, were feratched 
parallel to each other, and the earth driven afide by two mould boards, fome one way, 
fome another,; no coulter to the plough : they do about an Englilh rood a day. A 
fhim, where there are no ftones, and a Kentilh nidget, wfiere there are, would do the 
work much more effeiaually, and ten times as quickly. But their burning fun deftrojjs 
weeds betfir than fuch tillage. Their hoeing is excellent and effedive, and to this their 
crops are more owing than to their ploughing. ^ ' 

The lands ploughed as ftfaight asm Suffolk; all by oxen or cows. 
I.ANGLUEDoc.—A;Wfltf^a».- Plough with oxen, without either reins or driver., 
Totiloufe to St. Z.yr<?.— 1 he ploughs better, the mould bcArds being larger. The fields 
are thrown into ftetqhes or flat lands. Ploughs are ox-hoeing the vines, each ox walking 
in an interval with a Vow between them, and yoked with a Aiding yoke,, toyary the diftance 

ifrom 
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from- ex to ox, and balltets at their mouths to prevent their biting the vines. THe rows 
stt five feet, and thS plants at, two. s. • 

Ban^es de Liicbm,-~- Ihey ox-hoe the rows of their maze. All oxen yoked by tlie 
horns. 

RotrssiLLOK. — BeHcgard to Plough with.mules yok^i alfo with afibs in 

the fame way. Earth-boards of the ploughs art tf'.the left. * 

/m.— D ay’s work of a man, his plough and team, 3.Hvrcs. 

Lanoucdoc.— — O f many ploughs now going (Ju’y) moft are drawn by 
mules in yokes ; the plough beam faltened to thfe centre of ihf, yoke ; earth-board to 
the left. They, plough well. . , 

Pezenas to Montpellier. — The oxen all yoked by the horns. Ploughing olive grounds* 
with one horfe ; the plough of an odd conftruflion, the beam dividing and forming, 
fliafts for the horfe. 

Bearn..— P^r« to Moneint and Nmiareins.'—AW this country is ploughed with oxen* 
that are good, and in good order. 

Guienne. — Jgen to. /Aguillon. — Ploughs with very fine cream-coloured oxen, a pair 
to a plough. All di'aw by their horns. 

Tonneins.-^A pair of very fine oxen plough a journal a day ; '.hat meafure contains- 
33.75ol^uare fec^aiidis to the£ngU(hacreas33 1038. The plough beams all fallen^ 
to the yokes. 

To La Matte Landrott.' — ^Tbey are now (Aoguft), ploughing foryl7rc»r;&r and forage^, 
(by the lad is meant oats for foilu>g), and are very attentive in the ordering and finilhing 
their lands, and covering the feed ; breaking the clods with a wooden beetle and rake,, 
fo that the high ridges are brought down in fuch a. manner as to admit the fey the, and 
at the fume time the furrows are kept open. , ^ 

Barface. — Tihey are now ox-hoeing their vines quite clean j and fee one piece of ofiers 
ox-ho^d. 

Po»Toii..— A pair nf oxen without either driver or reins.. 

TouRrifNE.— MonibaT^an . — Horfe ploughs ; faddles on the horfes with a bar like a- 
curricle, one from fuddle to faduie, to which the beam of the plough attaches. A bad- 
plan, as by this means the horfe dues not draw from his (boulders, where his firength- 
and weight lie. 

SoLOG V I-. - Chambord. — ^The poorfan-Js of this country are laid on the three feet ridge 
of two-bouts, and rye and buckwheat fown on them; the hurows are as wide as tbe- 
ridges, and yield nothing but weeds, ^ 1 

La Chapelle La AV/«r.— Plough w ith two horfes, and no driver^ yet the price per ar- - 
pent is 5 livres, one hundred perch twenty-two feet. 

Isle of France. — Mcllun. — Plough into broad flat lands, and very ftraight. Many.- 
plouchs with tbi ce horfes, oiwbefore a pair ; no driver. 

Liancourt. — In the geoi •■al arraugemeut of their farms, they reckon three horfes to a- 
plough, though they npve.r ufe more than two at a time ; and a plough to fej^enty.five 
arpents- 'one and ; acre), twenty-five of w'hich are fallow; and a common calcu-- 

Jation here is 1 i;oo hvres rent per plough, which nrakes 20 livres per arpent. They 
never ufed oxen until the Duke of Liancourt introduced them from Kngl.md. , 

Paris to Villers Cotents.-^Th^ whole wtay the lands are ploughed quit^* flat, with a. 
turn-wreft wheel-p.ou -h, and mu\.h of the wheat. is overflowed, for Wiuitof furrows. to i 
carry off the water from the laie rams. 

PtCARCiE.— JPerF-— Four horfes in the ploughs, and no driver. . 

St. 
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St. Quentin to Cambray. — ^Thirty-five horfes to a farm of eight hundUd fepders ; and 
t w^y horfes on one of four hundred. 'fjiie latter propoMion Is fevhnteea on four hun- 
dred Englifli acres. 

FtANDERs.— S/. -nils feafon (November i, 1787) the wheat here, owing 

to the exccifive rai^, is put in as badly ac poffible. The lowefl: and wetteft fields are per* 
feftly flat, and hair of them, in parts, overflowed. Furrows are drawn, as marks for 
digging, which is doing, through all the country, with a narrow fpade of five inches 
wide, and eight long ; thefe furrows are from fix to eight yards afunder, but done 
poorly, miferably crooked, and the whole unfightly. 

/,///(?. ~The’'e is a minutia of labour and attention given to land in this country, which 
rhuft, in the nature of things, refult from that over-population, which is found ^evcry 
where in France on fmall properties, i faw many men and women hoeing up the land 
with great mattock-hoes, almoil a foot fquare, with long handles ; by which they are 
lifted high,'‘that in the fall they may cut four or five inches deep. They work by lines 
that mark out beds, five or fix feet broad, along which other men dig out trenches, r 
full fpit deep, fpreading the earth over the beds. Wheat feed is then fown, and covered 
by a man’s drawin^'a wooden harrow over it : another follows with a hoe to cut clods, 
nnd level inequalities. I calculated in my mind what this would coll me in Suffolk, and 
1 made it amount to 3 I. los. per Englilh acre. Such operofe methods are not in prac- 
tice here, becaufe the labour which^comes to^markct is cheap, fince fuch labour, like 
every thing ell’e in Flanders, is what is commonly called dear ; it fprings alone from the 
population that is attached to the pofiefllon of land in property ; and is, relative to any 
Other country, a fyftem of trifling ; a wafte of labour not greatly better than picking 
ftrawS. Iferhaps it is owing to this over-population of the fields, that Flanders, with the 
richefl: foilin Europe, cannot feed her own towns, but is forced to import large quan- 
tities of wheat from Artois and Picardie, where large farms enable thofe provinces to 
fpare to the wants of their more fubdivided neighbour. 

About four or five miles from Lille begins another method of laying their lands ; it 
is that of ploughing them up in very broad high arched beds, of all breadths from four 
rods to ten or twelve. When inclofures are fmall, a whole one is formed into but one 
land ; and in larger fields, there is a drain left at every parting furrow, which is either 
planted with a row of alders or willows, or dug into a trench and laid to grafs. In a 
land ten or twelve rod wide, the centres may rife four or five feet higher than the bot- 
toms of the furrows the dopes on each fide very gentle and regular'; and fo equal, 
that all water efleflually drained oE I difeourfed with fome farmers on this method, 
ftating objeftions and hearing their anfwers. They infill that no other method of lay- 
ing land dry is fo effective, cheap, durable, or commodious. That all the methods I 
mentioned are known and pra£i:ifed in fome part or other of Flanders, but that ail the 
bed huibandmen have one opinion, arc united in thinking this mode fuperior to all 
others. That planting alders or willows (which arc always kept low by conftant cut- 
tings), q| having graisin the furrows, are not neceflary parts of the fyftem, and that the 
furrows, in a few years after throwing up the lands, air: as good as the reft of the .field* 
The neatnefs and regularity with which the fyftem is executed, is extraordinary j the 
borders, headlands, and Tides of the fields, arc fo dug away, that a fmall one hits the 
form of a ^eather-bed, the feathers of which are driven towards the middle, f never 
faw this fydem lb well executed as here, though 1 have known it copied inEiigland ; 
not in the highlands of many of our counties, which are on comparifon ttbaroaroua 
xnethod, but iu the prance of a few individuals who had fisen ^ effei^ inFtandem 

JlmtentUreu 
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' town* meet mth another exertion o{ h|duftrv/that ^ferves 

attenthm* Mw; Anb^ea verejloUgh^ h^to beda ten ,feet widC} and me iur- 

roa« di^iing out, and t!i» eajtth% 8 ftai^ ' this was^fbr sobeat, 

but'W mquiiy found that thefe fields vi^ere intended fbr beans. They l«ive the land, 
thus prmared, till March, and then plant n^thout further tillage. As fpring tillage ia> 
thus avtnded on wet land, the fyfiem g* aft be admitted'to be excell^t. 

Mont Caffel to The lands not raifed fo high as thofe above defcribed, nor with 
equal ikili or attention, and this wet feafon (November) fliews the confeqnence of it ; 
they cannot get on to thdr lands to four wheat,* bdt mofi of the high lands are fown, 
and fome of them green. 

Ar.toi 8 .-~ JLi//erj to Betbuiie.’-H^Q lands broad and arched } but* gently. From 
Ardres to Bethune, all the way, the greatefi attention to plough the land the moment 
the corn is carried, yet much is now uncut and ripe. 

To ofrrax.— They are now (Augufi 8 ,^ ploughing the ftubblys of fimh com aS is 
carried, with one horfe, that walks, not in the furrow, but on the unploughed land, 
by tbe fide of it : the plough beam very fliort, with a foot j no coulter ; a weIUcur« 
vqA breafi sjid throat ; but too wide in the heel : itir ihallow, and do not make good 
work ; do about a meafure a day. ^ 

NoRMANOhr.— / 20 »e».— All riie harrowing is done In this country by men leading 
many horfes. 1 faw one man leading feven horfes, each drawing a harrow : the horfes 
are tied one behind another, obliquely, fo as to be out of danger of the harrows, 

BR£TAONE.—jR^rx.— Plough with four horfes and a driver; or two horfes and 
two oxen. 

Vmnet,^T)M conunon plough team, two oxen ; always hamefled by the heftns, 
and a little horfe, a mere poney, before them ; if no horfe, the oxen are led by a wo- 
man. They ufe aukward, ill made, but light, wheel-ploiuhs. 

Auvergnac.'^he farmers (metayers) have here the Eflfex cuftom of digging away 
the borders and margins of all arable fields, and carrying them on to the land, whicn 
they pra^e very exadly, as it is done in that county. 

Ahjou.— A figffMwe.— They plough deeper, in common, than ever I fiiw in any 
part of rither England or France ; eight or nine, and even ten inches deep ; ufing fix 
or eight good oxen of the Poitou breed ; but it is done, in one refpeft, badly,— their 
depth obuges them to carry a furrow a foot wide, yet their ihare is not fix inches ; and 
they do every thing on four.feet ridge* work. The great ftrength of the team is mofi 
wanted for the roots of the fern, which are now lying about the land in heaps. 

La fUchtto Le Ms»x.— They are now ploughmg md land, very tfowly, with four 
bullocks and two horfes. Prepofterous ! 

Kormamdt.— 'JJ emmjen/.— Two bullocks and two horfes, to draw thirty bufiiels of 
dUM. 

To af/rflysu.*- Plough vritb four or fix bullocks, or horfes, and a driver. 

,iiK«riiAy.-~‘Wheel-prough 8 ; with two horfes, and no driver. The rich loams here 
ere tm broad lan^a well arched. 

T 0 fir.r.^Whe^ploughs ; Uiree horfes, and no driver. 

To Ditto ; well ploughed, fiat and deep. 

Buis*— jldsKrier.— 'Monu Gibert, a confiderable farmer and proprietor, keeps 
fifteen hprfes for three hundred atpents of rich loamy clay (three hundred and wventy 
fiye SUTW l&QgliOi). 

CHAai»Apitf.--C^A/ 0 Ar (HvfMf^lpugh widi onehprfe, 
vui,. IV. 3 a Tt 



YOtiNo'a TRAILS IN PRANCE. 


with four hoif^, . wij^out a driv^; tiHPwrdt ilfoiigh^ 


Li^uife tisiamon^-^Bro&d '^ an^ ]^me arclied, but no ' w4tei?rcitits,^ 
•quehtfy ‘ iiio crojps much damaj^d, whenever rwa falls. Plougfi with and 

eight horfes, cows, ind oxen .ill mixed fQtnei|ntj^. I have feen women iioldii%^.the 
plough, and a boy driving : wheels, but not turn-\frreft. 

Aisace. — Saverne to Here is a remarkable cuftom, of both waggon^ifid 

ploughs being , driven by poftillions.’ » 

To Strajbourg^.— ‘The lands broad and arched, as; in Flanders. 

To Schelejiat. — The fame lands on the flat rich vale. 

Colmar to JJfcnhem — Oxen here improve much on the preceding country : they are 
hamefled by the horns, drawing fingly in lines, and alfo mixed with horfes. 

To il^rl.c- Plough with a pair of oxen, without line or driver. Arched broad 

landsi. 


BbuRGocNE. — JD/yun.— -Plough with fix horfes. 

]^urbo% ILancy.— Plough with fix oxen, that draw by the horns. A level country ; 
a fandy gravel. 

Bourbonnois. — Chamnnes . — All the arable thrown into one bout^ridges, about 
fixtMn^nches broad. 

'Auverone .— to C/(fr/wo«f.— Plough with a pair of oxen. 

Cferfflon/ /o — Ploughing with oxen only; forne of them good; all draw by 
tht^hprns. 

rtK to Le Puy . — Miferable ploughing ; the plough has one long handle ; and the 
man holds a long light pole in the other hand for a goad : a pair of little oxen; 

tSi'AUPHiNE'. — Montelimart . — Plough with two mules. 

There is. no part of England where lands are laid fo neatly as in Fl&nders ; but the 
French have no other province that partakes of this perfeciion ; Allace is in a limilar 
fyllem, but not fo well executed. In general the tillage of the kingdom is mofl mi- 
ferably performed ; and many of the provinces are, in this relpefl, fo backward, that 
to Ehglifli eyes they appear to be pitiably condudfe-d. 

The principal queftion that arifes upon tillage is the comparative advantage of uftng 
horfes or oxen, Both have had their advocates. The principal opponents to oxen 
W«fe the aconmlftes, that fat'ciful fed, of very worthy aitd ingenious men, who; from 
their chambers Paris and Verfailles, offered opinions upon every part of the farmer*s 
bufinefs. They divided the arable lauds of France into thole managed in- the great 
and little culture; in the former the tillage done with horfes, and in the latter, with 
bxtn ; and as Flanders, Picardy, Normandy, &c. Where horles were in ufe, being alfo 
let at money rent, thofe provinces were neceffarily mor«». at their cafe than So'ogne; 
Berry, Limoufin, and others in the hands of metayers. This comparifon is often 
made in the writings of the ceconontiftesi and abundantly more ilrefs laid on the- nature 
of the tea'Ift than it defervts; they gave many calculat^ns to fhow, that horfes were 
more advantageous, hut all founded on falfe data ; fur they all > wed only two hptfes to 
a plough, but four or flix oxen, forgetting that in Guienne, Quercy, part of Lai;gM.e* 
doc, &cf a pair of oxen plough as well as any pair of horfes an omiffion this theyinore 
cxtiMordinary, bccaufe tliofe provinces are among the belt cultivated in Frand'e r'rfie 
di{l|;ict ot^ -ilie Garonne is like a garden; and .the oxen large,’ ylgorptisj and 

in flue order, the very contrary of the miferable half IbJ^eAbeafts, defend by the 

iijarquis 
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Mirqois de IlKabeau, Monf. Du Ponf, Du^ Qub^ay, and other aconmijct. The 
» companion has been made in £n|[1(|id with an^^the ypinion low is, 

that oxaen are the moft bisnefvial Sthd thiat a pair of ^ood (ucn 

will plmtgh as much in a day da a pair'of gbad hqn«?»i »Me other oeconornical pmnts 
of the codiparifon are all in fevour of oxt-n. , * . 

But though the fupcriority, .both in faving to the fermer, wd Jn national benefit, 
Is deikrly in favour of oxen, yet there want improvements to be trade in fining and 
working them. Some flop well, and move with as much freedom and adivity on a 
walk as horfes, but this is not the cafe with the generality ; they are train^ to gc. 
too flowly, and demand,y^r more hours than horfes. This is' corWinly 
owing to negligence and idlenefs of workmen and farming feryant^, for I ^;wclJ 
perfuaded, from circumftances I have remarked in them, that they are capabi?;, ol 
great afliivity and quick motion. ,1 have had them of a large fize, which have tal^ii 
leaps that no horfe in the world would attempt, a proof not of activity only, but of 
great mufcular llrength. • * 

Accuftoming thorn to more fpeed, even to a trot of five or fi : n)iles an hour, is cer- 
tainly as pratticable, in the cool climates of Europe, as it can be in the burning ones of 
Afia. The fa£t that they draw coaches at that rate, in the Eaft Indies, feems to have 
been long afeertained. The Targuzinian Tartars ride on their oxen * : the Ncgayan 
Tartars, of Koundour, do the famef 5 Mandelfloe | rode on an ox part oTthe way 
from Agra to Delhi, that carried him feven leagues in four hours ; in Kachemire.they 
faddle, bridle, (hoc, and ride them as fall: as horfes § ; they alfo draw their coaches : 
at Surat, in riding them, they take care their horns are not more than one foot long, 
to avoid being ftriick when flies bite; they never (hoe them but in rough places^ in 
the caravan from that city, they carry three hundred to three hundred and fifty 
pounds 11 ; a camel carries nine hundred to one thoufand pounds^ : but in a late ac- 
count, of great authenticity, five hundred and fix hundred pounds is mentioned as the 
common load of a camel in eroding the Arabian defarts** : the hackrees, a fort of 
coach, is drawn in Hindoflan by oxen ; which, when well trained and nfanaged, will 
maintain their rate againfl: horfes at full trot ; thofc of Guzerat and Cambray are as 
large as Lincoln beads, and white fj' : the oxen that are rode in Formofa, go as well 
and as expeditioufly as the bed horfes, by being trained young ff : the Hottentots 
.train oxen to gallop and even run down an elk §§. 

If fuch quicknefs of movement could be given to the oxen of France and England, 
it would be a very confiderable objed, for it would get over the principal objedion to 
them, and would at the fame time render them applicable to a greafi variety of ufes, 
to which at prefent they are never put. 

.Qf the Implements of Hujbandry. 

PiCARDiE.— The harrow teeth of wood, all the way from Calais to Clermont, 
Tiirn-wred plpu^hf bad. 

I/brandt iJes. I/arrlt’ p'^ages. vo!. ii. p, 936. ’ f Rtifflo ; on Account of aUlbe Nations oolsith 

tenpbA that Emtire^ 8vd. 1780. vol. ii. p. 85. Marris,\xA i. p. .764. ^ f Ib. p. 814. 

to Blanc's Travels,'^, H vol. i. p. ({27. f /S. vol. li. p. 883.9 ^ 

■?>«»{/! vol' hxxi part. a. p. ij6. ff Groffs VoyagtioiktSaf Indus, 249.. 

\i^Grtii^s^fGtneralDefsnptknofChina,’fi'so.v<A.i.T^,tib. 

If ^faris^t Cafs of Good Hope, 4(0. ^rol. i. p. 230. 
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SotocNS,"— Tho ploughs have all a broad double finned (hare, aadddouble mould* 
boards^ with wlieeis; the wlx^oiU cotiftruJ9«d. * \ , 

%Riiir. --llbe plough visry ill iajad<^) h two of' Aimethhii; (Ste thoold- 
boai^ and a long gn>und*reft, at the end of oWdi is m fltare, ihDOf mhhm widet 
fomftii^ Uke the (him which they ufe in Kent for eaithiflg Up beaita : a ftm for a 
coulter* out I faw none ufed. Nothing *can be worfe than its work. They haFe aHb 
tum>wrefi plot^hs* fomething like thofe of Kent* but bad. Beyond Argentoa*^bO bean 
of the plough iafiens to the yoke of the oaen ; the plough has a duflel-reft and point, 
and no other mould-board than two fmail flicks, iluck in it, with a circularly bent one 
behind; thefe flicks anfwered the purpofe of two mould-boards, but very badly; the han- 
dles fo low, that the body of the ploughman is in a bent pofition to hold them. 

LiMousTK.-~.The ploughs which I faw near St. George, &c. have one mould-board 
on the Lft fide ; the fbare long, and one and a half inch broad; the beam iMches to the 
yoke, and confequently faves traices. They plough better than in La Marw. 

QtlERCY.-^The fahie long beams to ploughs that reach to the yoke ; have two very 
bad ipould-boards ; the^ihare long and narrow, with no coulter ; but the land excel* 
fively ftoney. 

Lamouedoc . — Montauban /o The plough much better than many I have 

feen in France; it has a broad coulter, and a fhort nofed fhare ; one mould-board, und 
that to the left ; the plough beam, like many others, fixes to the ox-yoke. 

To Noe.— -Meet waggons for the firfl time ; the wheels fhod with wood, that is, wood 
upon wood. The oxen all cloathed with linen againfl the files, one tape under the tail 
and another round the neck. The price of thefe waggons new is 6o livres (al. i as. 6d.); 
they carry, with a pair of oxen, two calks of wine, containing four barriques, which is 
twenty quintals, or about a ton Englifh. Some pairs of oxen will draw forty quintals. 

Guizwz.—Tonneim . — The ploughs have very long hollow or fluted mould-boards 
for lifting the furrow^ in order to ms^ lharp high two-bout ridges. 

Anooumois.— -'W heel-ploughs. 

IstB SE France.— A f«/«n. — Large heavy wheel-ploughs, with breads as wide and 
thick in the throat, as the heel is broad ; mud go very heavy for the horfes. 

Commerle, — Wheel-ploughs drawn by a pair of hor^. 

Dwwyf.— One of the bed implements 1 law in France, was the chaff-cutter of Monf. 
Crette de Faleuel ; it confided of two cylinders, with edges that worked into the vacan- 
cies of each other, and, fucking in the draw delivered very rapidly, cut it into coarfe 
chad; one man fed the machine, by fpreading the draw on an inclined plane; and a 
boy drove a fingfe horfe, which turned the machine. A tolerable mechanic, improving 
on the idea, would produce a much more powerful cutter than any yet invented. 

Flanders.— -Many waggons loaded with chalk dones, &c. with the principal 
part of the load laid on the hind wheels, and a very fmail ^rtion on the fore ones ; a 
good fenfe that reproaches our barbarians in England. 

Ariots.— -T helhort fcythe w'hich they ufe through this province, and all over Flan- 
ders, is one of the mod uieful implements that can be fecn : they call it the pique : It is 
much like the reprefentation given by Mr. Walker in the^nals of Agricniture, qnlv < 
the handle here is much (horter; a man cuts an arpent a day in general with it, and iuihe- 
times more ; he cuts and rolls into bottes an arpent of vetches; (called here, mixed with 
oats, dravin ;) and he cuts an arpent of any fort of white com, others' following to bind 
with draw bands made at home* Thjs is a mod oeconomical fydem. lire fliort handle 
of the pique is made to red agtind the dibow ; he holds it with the right hand only, or 

aather 
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rather band ^ arm ; and in his left he to a a iaook at the end of with 

whk^ tie to ftroke. The^ ui?- 

fcjtto;,ii®d cradles ;•.;■!■'■'■■ 

th| 8 piqoe » much eafigri© work than a fcytbe* appears fromrwomen 
'^nq ^en girls cutting /lout crrps of tf*^es with it^ They give 45 yC per meafure of oats 
cutting with the pique, and,a man does three-fourths per day. . ^ }u '■! 

KoBMANDi£.<--if^i^ur.«->j noticed here, what I may have often pa&tk perhaps, 
without feeing it, a pierced roller behind and before a cart, which turns in the frame, or 
in the ladders, by which means a load is corded with a fmall hsndfpikc, almoft in a mo- 
ment i I have known fomething like it in the ladders of carts in England, but target 
where ; here they let down a cart behind by raifmg the Ibafts in the air, fet it agatnfl: 
a calk, and^ind the calk on to the cart, by means of the fore-roller, eafily and com- 
modloufly.*^ 

Avranchcs.'-^Seii fand is drawn in this country in carts, by a hd!rfe in tlie ihafts, .and 
another to lead, with two or three oxen between, and all in line. About Carentan 
they attach the rope by which they draw, to the yokes of the oxen, confequently the horfe 
draws them down to the line of his own draught j and their rope to the top of the pole 
between the two thillers, (when they are two,) confequently all draw the thill horfes 
down. A team of hve, thus harnelTed, does not draw more than from twenty to twenty- 
four bulhels of fea fand : the horfes are, however, poor fmall things ; and no wonder, 
from the number of miferable garran (poney) ftallions that infe/t every liable ypu enter. 
The oxen are better, but not large. 

Bretagne. — Varades, — They are now working their ridges, of three and four feet 
acrofs, with a great timber triangular machine, drawn by oxen, to anfwer the treble pur- 
pofes of harrowing, rolling, and levelling. 

Isle of France. —Brie.— — Wheel-ploughs, and ver^good, except fingly 
the breadth, which is fixteen or eighteen inches, and in narrow lands lofes a fourm ; 
it only wants to be taken in narrower, and left with the lhare projefling more from the 
throat. 

Champagne. — Af<trr/v//.->.Bad turn-wreft ploughs ; but have the Brie one, whkh 
they prefer when there are root weeds to cut. 

^/.^riw/.—V^ry light ploughs, with a broad (hare, and one earth-broad, but ill fet 
on ; it has wheels on the tom which is little more than a ftick. Women are 
ploughing. 

To Many rollers every where ; an implement ^ery uncommon in France. 

S/. Menehould to Verdun. — Wheel ploughs that are not turn-wrefts, with well turned ^ 
mCiUld-boards. - This is among the belt; ploughs I have feen in France. 

Lorraine.— to Broad lhare and good, but too wide at the 1. 

heel; wheels. . ’ 

Tont-h Moujfon to Here, for the firft time, I met with waggons of a peculiar 

ftru£ture, the lore wheels, are within four inches as high as the hind ones, and are lugh 
enough to enable ihe horfe, fbr none are drawn by more, to convey eight hundred 
pounds, to one thqufand pounds. Ploughs fo wide at the heel that they are drawn by 
eight horfes. . ■ 

A&8acb.^A 11 throqgh the part of Alface which I have feen, they ufe ploughs ^with 
loyr Wheels ; die (hare round and broad, and as wide on the land fide as on tha^ ^ ihe 
furrow, which is very erroneous, for they are not tum-wrefts, but with fined bredfis, 
turning the farrow to the left. 
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—The common pioagh a tuni«w»fe Qive;1mt they have 
for ftirring, called amu, vfithoutHut 

Atjvercne.— T he plough only' opens a i3ie earth 

falls again, and buries nothing, and without a hot fun wdufa Idll nothiik : the foare a 
chiiTel point, one inch wide at on^ end, add three inches at the other end for f^icA^y land, 
or for tl at which is free, turning it occafionaAly end for end. An earth<boaird Cta esMih 
fide, Lut not more than four inches high. 

Upon the implements in general, I may obferve that they will in all countries be pA)- 
portioned to the wealth ’of the farmers. There is nothing in the kingdom compafablle 
to thofe w hich We foe in every part of England, where the implements of hufbandry are 
carried to a perfedion of which one fees nothing in any other country that 1 have view- 
ed. The right form and powers of all inftruments ufed in agriculture, dcimding very 
much on the,application ol mechanical principles, were proper objeds for We attention 
of thofe feientihe iron that cntnpofc academies j I do not know, however, that they 
liave done any thing in fhis roiped in agriculture, though luch great exertions have been 
made in manufaduves and Ihip-building. At one period the ingenuity of mechanical 
genius in France was employed on agricultural tools ; and then, as an ill ftar would go- 
vern, nothing was thought of but drill-ploughs and horfo-hoes. Fortunately all invented 
were abfolutely good for nothing, which threw fuch a difeouragement on the pradice; 
that the folly was but of fhort duration ; had they been better it would have lafted longer, 
and would have done fo much the ntorc milchicf ; for the drill hufbandry, at its beft 
efforts, is fitter to amufe very ingenious gentlemen, who aim at great produds without 
attending to expcnces, than to become the Itcady flaple practice of a kingdom, in the 
hands ot men who cannot eafily underftand refinements ; and if they could underftand, 
could much lefs afford them. Adopting beneficial courfes of crops, that will allow a 
great increafe of rattle and fheep ; draining, ii rigating, manuring j fuch objeds are ap- 
plicable to common farmers, little and great ; but the refinement of drilling, applicable 
but to certain crops and certain foils, is not adapted to the mafs of hufbandmen, by whofe 
(more plain exertions mankind mud be content to be fed. 

Chap. XXIX. — Of Manures and Manuring in France* 

PiCARDiF. — 'rilROUGIIOUT this province, moft of the way from Calais to Cler- 
mont, the dung is now (May) carried nut and ploughed iii upon the fallows} it is in a 
long ftraw'y •md not one-fifth part rotten } nor half of it ploughed in. 

Pays de B/aucc. — Toury. — Many pits of white marl in this rich plain of Beauce^ 
quite to Orleans' ; the fine loam four or five fcoi deep on it. They fpread it on their 
lat-ds, but the quantity ver) fniall, nor did I fee any figns of old pits. 

SoloGne. — La Aiot/e A’lmrow.— The ryc-ltuhblcs are^May) colleded in heaps on 
the land, having iKien left fo all winter, to prepare it for rotting for manure. Surely 
they might fiud a better way of doing it } huufing their iheep, as they do, at noon as well 
as night. 

Limousin. — U/arch,-—Co\\('(i leaves to make manure with. 

Languedoc.— JV j/5/wa to Qidfhc.—ln cultivating waftes, or old negleded faeces, 
they parb and bum ; alfo colled turfs and clods in heaps, on foggots of box-wood^ whidt 
they turn. 

Lonn Mnifon to Bagnere dc ^/gorrv.— Cut from their waftes much ferft, which they 
fpread on their cultivated lands, and, fetting fire to it, find the afhes equal to a dunging, 
'i he) ahp cart much to their flaLlcs and form-yards, to make 'duhg with. * 
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Gasooiok?^-^/* Palais to th)ree<v, four Wins, whi^ my guide 

affairs me are employ^ in bun]^^,^«mulret t4 jn^H^Wnhie waftes that abound 
much i|» thia country J aijuMf^tT feviW lMir‘WWtfe6, witfiout any figns of build- 
ing g()ti\g forward. ♦‘J ' 

, ge^ral pradice througb thefe and to Bayonne* is that of nia- 

e!^pgvil^ri,raves, with tjie aflies of bufiiy^raw. I obferved federal fields quite black ; 
smo, denVanding what it was, my guide ftilq me of this common praftice here} afterwards 
I law thein ftrewing draw thickly over land, part of which had been, already burnt on. 
They do this on a wheatrftuhble ; but not thinking that ftubble enough is left, the^.'.add 
much wheat ilniw, and fitting tire to it, burn the weeds as well as the .draw, anqjclean 
as well as manure. the land. With fuch quantities of fern on all their extenfive wf|i%s, 
l aiked wl^hey did not burn that, and keep their draw? The reply was, thacT^m 
makes mow bi tter iiung than draw, fo they burn the draw in preference. As foofi as 
th,e operation is over, th- y plough the land, and harrow it in rave feed. Ohe large field, 
thuatreated, I faw ploughing for that crop. They both hoe and hand-weed the raves, and 
have theni fometimes very large ; many as big as a man’s heu.l. Ufe them for oxem 

Fleurangc to Chop their dubbles txadlly as in Suffolk, driving it on with 

their f<)ot : they gather it for making nianure. 

Touraine.— 6V. Afiw/r^.—Here we found a greater exertion in hufbandfy than is 
commonly lound in France, that of marling. We faw fcveral large heaps of white 
marl, and at one of them four or five carts at work, each with three horfes. It is found 
almod every where under the country, at the depth of three to five feet ; the fuil oa 
which they lay it, is a good loam; adhefive, I ut not clay. They draw it up by buck- 
ets, which IS a fii/gular praftice for fuch flight depths. The marl isu'n fome pits white, 
in others yt llowith, which is reckoned the bed ; it is very foft and fat to the touch. 
They Ipread tw elve cart loads per arpent, of one hundred chained each twenty- five'feet 
fquare, fixty two tboufand, five hundred feet, or more than an acre and half; and it 
lads good about tw^-niy-four years. The landlords, on leafes of nine yeays, pay the 
digging, and the tenants the carring. Of theyellowilh fort they do not fprea^ quite fctij.. 
much as the white. The fame av.count was given at Montbazon ; they fpread it on the 
fallows, after two ploughings ; and having ploughed in the marl, manure it with dung, 
and fow wheat. IVlakecompolls alfo of marl and dung mixed. 

Orleans to Petiviers. — Under the greater part of , this country there is a bed of impert- 
fefl: marl, whicii is over the calcareous done of which the roads are made. The 
farmers fpread this marl on their lands, at the rate of ten iomberaux ptf arpent, which 
lads twelve years ; tome, better thltn the red, has been known to lalt thirty years. 

'IsJLE BE France.,— JLwncflar/.-- Within two leagues of l.iancourt, there is anavigai . 
tjon from Paris, but, no idea, in any part of the countiy, of bringing manures ; no w un- 
der ; for they carry floqr ifhkher by land carriage ; even the millers, w ho fend it regu- ; 
lariy, do tHe fame. « ’ 

iSoissoNois.^ — L^-Ferg.^A. vad excavation made in a hill, by digging and bdrfting 
«peat for manure: ficaps #f the adies now here. The price the farmers give is 2 

per meafure, that holds fixty pounds of wheat, fifteen of which they fpread upon an ar- 
pent. The effeft is very great on alt kinds of plants. This peat is unltKe ar^y I have 
i^n* refembling an imperfoS: coal ; and 'the being found, not on a plain, but qn hills,, 
for I few /everal, aiud all equally on elevations, didinguifli itwemarkably from the peais 
o £ugtaiid[, TJhe mine of this hill is nearly eshauded, as the common red'foam of the 
country now apptiars all arottftd it. 
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Fi.and^s. — Lille.— -Sae many loads of urine and night-foil carrying into the coun- 
try, by the farmers, for manuring their lands with. It is loaded in calks ; each waggon 
carries ten tmmux of about half an hoglbead Englilh. They lay from ftxteeu to twenty 
upon a quarticr of land, at the expence of 7 livres : ufe it for cole-feed, wheat, flax, 
&c. and find it equally excellent ^or all forts of crops. 

Anmniieres to Montcajfel. — Holes are dug^ jn the fidcs and corners of many fields, 
for receiving the urine and night-foil, w'hich is brought from every town, in calks, and 
kept as>ainll the feafon when it is wanted. Some have fmall roofs built over, to ex- 
clude the fun, wind, and rain ; and others covered with ftraw. The moll correft and 
never-ceafing attention with which they procure and ufe this manure, deferves the greatr 
eft commendation. 

To J5crg. — A good deal of land chalked as well as dunged, and ready for wheat. The 
chalk is in large hrrd lumps, but broken and fpread moft curioully ; more evenly than 
ever I beheld any thing fimilar in England ; where the rough and unequal manner in 
which marl is rather tumbled than Ipread over the ground, is a reproach even to 
our bed larmers, who permit thofc labourers, whofc families are fiipported by poor- 
rates, to execute thrir work in that manner, to earn ten Ihillings a week inftead of 
eight. 

Normandie.— Throughout the part of this province which I have feen, they gather 
their wheat Hubbles, and even bundle it in Iheaves : they chop it with an inftrument 
fomething like a crooked feythe, fixed at the end of a handle of fix or feven feet long ; 
but do it much flower than in England, with a common feythe. 

Here, for the firll time in France, 1 faw compofts of dung and earth 

made. 

Carentan.’—Uk. fea^fand for manuring their paftures, fpreading twenty loads per 
verge t each load twelve to fixtecn Englilh bulhels. The verge equals ninety-fix Eng- 
lilh perches. Mix it alfo with dung. 

To Coutances. — Manuring with fea-fand continues hither. 

Avranebes . — And hither they have banked out half the river, which b a fmall arm 
of the fea, in order to build a bridge ; and the countrymen are digging out the bluefea- 
mud, and carrying it away to confiderable diftances. 

Bretagne. — Dot to Cowiowrg.— Wheat-ttubbles gathered carefully; and a great 
deal of fern cut now (September i.) and in heaps. 

Hede. — ^From entering Bretagne, paring and burning every where pradifed, but the 
heaps too brger and too much burnt. 

Rennes.— The farmers and gardeners buy the town dung, at 4 livres the load. 

BelleAJle to Morlaix.— The rough land of this country is reckoned to find fuel and 
manure : one of the reafons for almolt the whole of it being in fuch a rough lavage 
date. They have an execrable cuftom, well adapted to perpetuate their deferts, that 
of burning parts for alhes, to carry to their good land. 

Jlfrr/a/x.— Heaps of Ihell fand on lays, ready to fpread for fowing wheat ; the frme 
hulbandry is pradifed on our oppofite coaft, in Cornwall. 

To Breft. — A moll excellent cuftom of going round all the inclofures with an inilru- 
ment betwe^ a feythe and a wood hook, for cutting op all grafs, weeds, and robbilh, 
on the banks and in the ditches, leaving them in heaps, and then carting them away for 
maldng litter and dung ; a praftice that cannot be too much commendra. 

Chateaulin.—'PaLnng and bunflng, the origin of all the culture there is in Bretagne ; 
and the ruin of the province at the fiune time. They pare two and a half and three 
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inches deep ; and hnvin e'chaufled the sflies by tlirec or four crops, leave it to weeds 
for twenty years before it is fit to burn again. * 

Qiiiniperlay . — I here is here a mod fingular hun)andry, of which T never faw any (races 
before. It is to pare the rough Land, and not to burn, pul (o pile it up in Iieap.s regu- 
larly -fquare, oI about twenty-five or tliirtv eubic.tl yard.^ in each, and about four of tltctn 
to an acre ; rlu-y are fquar o lu) very ne.itly, and tl-eii iiic fi id is left for fonic time, to 
cover itielf with a new herbage, vvhicli is-fr<'C from ' an.! !-.room, but not quite -o 
from fent ; alier a time, the in aps iu-ing naicn, tir.-v ao- curled and f'iir.’ail, and li'.o 
land cultivated. Soinclim'. s tic v e';!'!v...ie t!) .- !;uu! bifco'e tb.-y are fj)read, as I law 
Ibiite in pieces of buckwheat. Pa; in ; and bnndn;.'; is a;fo ju'tu'lifcd. 'i'his tn.tlio .i is 
in.ierior to burning ; if does itot ' qii;ili\ dedroy grub!; , ver iii, and wc'.'ds ; and the dou- 
b’er:iv!iiig is a co;iiidf‘r:tble eKpeiice. 

i'oUfir.:. - t !)''[(.• );..-ap , {\ rro'.d in tin.- fp'itig, and tnany will bo fpread this year for rye. 
Ileim tlii'Y rcaiii;! (4 tiuvo lourtlia of ' •vc“!i-cigUi!;,s f.f miT, pared off froMi every hole 
and corner Innn commons ami Inacl fields, and carried, to the g' lod ones ; and il this ex~ 
ocrabic jtr.ultiei' is of any ai'.'icpii! y, it will account lor the Ui' reu and wretched Hate of 
tliecomnrv. I.v rypoorfi- ld is made good for nothing, and the good one cropped, 
in co;ifequei.co, till it is almtdl as bad. Thcfe heaps continue ah 'Ut Vauncs in amazing 


(]uanf;ues. 

Akjoi;. - 7 i f/gt/.w.vc. — 'I hecomnton manun'iig, ten loads of dung, each three thou- 
fan.l pounds ; but not more than four of Angers dung, night-foil, aflie.s, See. 

TviAiNK. “-/.c jMnns. — Marl is here nf'ed ; one hundred pipes are laid on a journal. 

Normandik. — Alcn^on. — lallows :tll dunged, with fquare lumps of dung, quite 
black, as if caff in a mould ; and very thinly, not more than fix or fevon loads an ;icre. 

LcJJinitjIe . — hlarl employed hero ; or rather a hardifli imperfect chalk-llone ; drawn 
up in buckets ; it laffs twenty years. Stubbles cut clofe and bolted. 

Bcnuij Is K!h(Esf. — Marl. 

Rouen. — Monf. Scannegatiy, Profoffor of Phyfics in the Royal Society of Agri- 
culture here, having oblervcd, that, in cjtkinlng gypfuni, it was apt, for various 
ufes, to be unequally burnt, part being partially reduced to lime, and the reft not fufit- 
ciently calcined, invented a furnace for the more equal diftrib’.ition of the heat; a vault 
pierced for the fuel, with a long channel beneath, for conveying air, and a door to the 
mouth of the furnace ; at top, various holes by way of chimnics, for the fmoke to iffue, 
and which he clofes alternately. lie knows when the gyplum is fuflicicntly calcined, 
by applying a cold bright iron to thcfe holes ; it is infufficiently done while any humi- 
dity arifes. 

La Roche Qvyon. — Elm loaves are found to make good dung, but not oak ones ; tha 
latter take three years to rot fuificicntly. 

Isle de France. — Nangis. — There are afs-men, who take marling to do for the 
farmers, at 1 8 livros per r- pent ( to Englifh acre as 32 to 38). Monf. de Gucrchy, after 
water in a pond, nine crops of oats, and all good. 

To Mennx. — Long di; ig fpi;ead and fpreavting now (July 2), for wheat next year. 

Ncuf Mow//Vr.— Manure their rich clays with the white marl found under them ; 
which has the appearance of confolidated pafte. They fallow for wheat, and manure the 
fallows in June, with long dung alinoft in the ftate ot draw ; a method they'contend 
w'armly for ; thinking that a greater degree of putrefaction would be lofs of quantity 
and virtue. But there is a circumftance which feems in fad much to condemn this me- 
thod ; it is, that while the wheat crops are to be ranked among the fineft in France, and 
would indeed make a capital figure in England, the oats and barley are wretched, in- 
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deed (foil c.onfidered) below contempt. Does not this feera to prove, that the expofition 
of the manure, through the year of fallow, to the fun, exhaufts it to the amount of the 
benefit which one crop would receive from it, and that the wheat has it at fecond hand, 
and the fpring corn at the third ? 

Ai.s AGB,—Sirafjourg. — Gypfuin ufed as a manure for clover with fuccefs j does beft 
on clayey lands ; there are mills* for pouhding it. It is faid to laft good for fome time j 
two or ihrtc boiifcau, of thirty pounds of wheat per arpent of 24,000 feet between two 
and three buflicls per linglilh acre. If a quantity is ufed it ipoils the land. What 
myrtcries are thefc about this manure ! 

Manure with blue marl. 

To IJle . — The dunghills here are the ncatcft fpeSacles I have any where feen; the 
walls of them are twilled bands of Itraw, clofe and regular as a bee-hive, and fome arc 
covered at top with leaves and branches of trees to exclude the fun. Admirable ! De- 
. ferving univj'rfal imitation. 

Daupiiini:'.— /-W7«/.— Box, in this country, is-ctit on the mountains, for manuring 
vines, by burying it frelh at their roots. For mulberries alfo it is excellent. Three trees 
w'cre planted at tlie fame time, and in the fame foil, one with box, and the other without, 
aiul there is now no comparilon between them. 

M. Foujas do St. Fond has tried gypfum, on a large fcale, on fimdy land, for fainfoin, 
with great fuccefs. 

Proving)!. — Salon io St. Canat . — Dead olive branches and cuttings, are piled up 
with clods and rubbilhfor burning, as in Catalonia. 

Tour il’Aigtia . — Paring and burning is praftifed every where j and, as in Ireland, in 
corners, holes, wallcs, and even ditches, to make heaps of manure for their cultivated 
lands. They are now (September) burning every where. The common opinion is 
very much againft it ; but the Prefident remarks that it has been pradifed here unin- 
terruptedly, probably for two thoufand years, yet the land is no worfc than it has 
always been. 

The importance of manuring Is well underftood in many of the French provinces : 
where faults arc to be ibund, it is more for exhaulling the benefit as fall as polli- 
ble,. than for want of knowing the operation and eflecl. The belt farmers in Eng- 
land fpread manures for ameliorating crops, in order that the hoe or the feythe may 
cut off the w'eeds that are apt to arife in confequcnce ; and as fuch crops fupport cattle, 
the more manure is fpread the more manure is made; it is in arithmetical progrellion; 
on the contrary, when it is given for exhauHing crops, as wheat or rye, the benefit is foon 
exhaufted, and'the incrcafc, fo valuable in the oeconomy of a farm, does not take place. 
By means of fpreadiag the dung for thofc crops that fupport cattle and flieep, the live 
ilock of a farm may be always gradually increafing ; and it is impoflible they fliould 
inercafe, without the farm improving, and com itfelf augmenting by the ratio of the 
produfl arifing. 


Chap. XXX. — An Englijh Farm cjiabllfiicd in France. 

AMONG the moft interefting obfervations which the Duke of Lia'ncourt hadmade^ 
in the various vifits he paid to England, was that of the fuperiority to which the indttftry 
of that kingdom was carried beyond the praftice of France ; and above all, to what a 
degree of perfeftion agriculture had attained, founded on experiment, and inanifeH; in 
an infinitely greater produftion of com and of live ftock than is to be found in almoff 
any other country, extent and quality of foil confidered. imprefled with this faQ:, he 
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bad long cherifhed the hope of introducing into his own country this fource of increaf- 
ing wealth, flowing as well from the augmentation of produce, as from that of the peo- 
pie employed to raife it ; but fenfible at the fame time, that the raoft ul'eful innovations 
could be introduced by example only^ — a truth the more applicable to agriculture, from 
being pradtifed by men of finall fortune, little or no education, and confcqutntiy full oj 
prejudices, and unequal to the purfuit of any prartice, but that of the Ivtiicn irnd^—hi 
determined to attempt, as foon as it was in his power, an efl'ay of Englifli agriculturf ; 
but as he was defirous of having his example followed, it was necefl'ary that ihcieeil'a};. 
lltould be fo condudled its to enfure fiiccels. 

liis friend, Mon. de Lazowlki’s refidenco during three years in Englanch whither he 
confented to accompany the fons of the Duke, facilitated tlufe means. Mon. do l/i- 
zowfki, whom 1 had the pleafurc of knowing intimately, acquired that knowledge in 
agriculture, which much inquiry, afliduous application, and frequent coiivcrraiion witii 
the beft farmers, could give to a mind very capable of, and much, acciillcmcd to i:>bfer» 
vation : he was likewife no ftranger to the projects of Mom', vie Liaiicourt ; and in this 
inflance, as on every occafion, his unexampled friendfhip ma iiiin eager to fecond his 
views. 

In 1789, Motif, do Liancourt, on becoming the proprietor of a large o'late, fituatcd 
at thirteen leagues from Paris, refolved iniinecliately to execute the plan ho had fo long 
projefted : he accordingly engaged an Englifli farmer to coim. over from Sulfolk, with 
'his family, and a common labourer ; this Englifli colony carried with it every kjud of 
farming implcmentj they had with them likewife five oxen, a bull, and fiv'e cows, from 
Sulfex, to perpetuate that breed, if the country into which they were tranfported would 
admit of it j to thefe were added a SulFolk polled bull and five cows. 

The farmer was placed in a farm that had hitherto yielded about two hundred pounds 
a year ; the land was in fome parts good, in others, bad ; it was fo divided in quality 
and fituation, as to render one part fit for the reception of fliccp, and the other part for 
the feeding of cattle ; thefe two objefts were thofe which Monf. de Eiancourt was molt 
anxious to attain, in the agricultural fyftem he was about to introduce ; becaufe they 
were molt advantageous, in a country I'urrounded by groat markets, and very near to 
that of Paris ; he added a large extent of land to the farm, taken from his park, and 
from other farms, confilting of about eight hundred arpents; two hundred and fifty of 
which were appropriated to fliecp, and the reft to the feeding of cattle ; he defigned to 
have made fitch additions to eacli part, as would have enlarged the whole to fifteen hun- 
dred arpents ; to which, in procefs of time, he would have nearly dedicated the whole 
of his park. Whilll the Englilhmcn were beginning their operations,' and forming the 
labourers of the country to the ufc of the now fort of plough imported from England, 
inftrufting the common workmen as to the conftruclion of the new implements, and 
teaching the women forv.ants of the farm the managcmctit of the dairy, the making of 
■cheefe, &c. Monf. de I lancourt had font two young labourers, out of the environs of 
Liancourt, to Englard, who, being placed by me with good farmers in my neighbour- 
hood, qualified theitifc.vos t« replace, at a future day, the Englifli family, in cafe thefe 
fliould grow tired of living in France, or to aflill them if, as Monf. de Liancourt hoped» 
they were difpofed to remain, 'i'he artizans of Liancourt learnt to imitate the imple- 
ments, the plough and the cart brought from En^and, and made them very*well. 

To the cows from England, were added twenty four more from Normandy and Swit- 
zerland ; the whole herd, a very fine one, amounted, in 1 792, to a hundred and five 
head, and hopes were entertained of increiifuig the number to three hundred, and of 
Supplying them completely with a fulBciency of fond, 'J'hc young beafts were nor then 
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of an age to Allow of any decifion being made, whether the produce of the Suffolk or 
Suffex breed would beft fuccced, but the whole afforded the moft flattering hopes. 

With regard to the flock of Iheep — the Spanilh ram croffed with the ewes of Berry 
and the Spanifh ewis, and the Berry ram with the Flernifli ewes, wore the two breeds 
defigned to bo eftabliflicd and improved an Knglilli ram from Romney Marfh was allb 
croflbd witli the Berry ewes, all of which anfwered perfeclly well : the lambs were fin ', 
but as this branch of bufmefs had been began later than the other, the prolpect of its 
fuccefs, although well founded, could not be entirely al’certained. 

The lands had been put into excellent comlition, in a country where inclofures were 
unknown ; every field o? the farm was inclofed by deep and broad ditches, with well 
planted hedges j'gates were ereftod in all; the dry lands were irrigated, and the rnarfliy 
meadows drained, by cuts underground ; old lands, for ages palt judged incapable > f 
yielding atty produce, were burnt and rendered fruitful ; the buildings on the farm 
were modelle,d to the, new I'yflem, and to the managemont of the culture that was in- 
troduced. 'i’he two young French labourers were returned from England, and the 
Englifh farmer (Mr. Reeve !, an excellent osie, and a very honefl man, fatisfied with his 
fituatioii, with his fuccefs, and with the treatment he met in the country, thought only 
of continuing his employment, of increafing his fuccels, and of fcconJing the intentions 
of his mailer. He was ordered to keep an cxai!:t and daily regilter of all the bufmels 
tranfafted on the farm, to Ihow it to v/hoever chofe to fee it, and to anfwer all their 
quoflions with truth, milduels, and j)atience, but nor to entice any perfon to undertake 
an imitation of the Englifli method of farming ; Motif, de Llancourt thinking, that in 
every innovation, noitmig lefs than fclf conviction ought to actuate thofe who attempt it; 
and that by raifing their expectations too highly they rifk the fuccefs, which f’ooner or 
later would not fail to attend ihcir efforts. The cows of the dii'lrict were covered by 
the bulls of the farm whenever they vt'ere brought, and the produce from them was 
already found, by the people of the country, to be much finer; liic culture of turnips 
and of cabbages, for the feed ol' cattle, ablblutely unknown before in the diltrict, began 
to be introduced ; foine proprietqrs inclofed their nelds ; feveral others had made, for 
their own ul'c, farming implements after the Englifli model, and found them anfwer beft 
the purpofe ; many more hands were employed, of all ages and of both fexes, in the 
farms ; the Erglilh were received with pleafure in tlic; country, and treated in the molt 
cordial manner; every thing fucceeded to the uunoft wifli, and thefe I'uccrffes were, in 
great ineafure, due to the indefatigable and enlightened vigilance of Monf. de Lazow- 
Iki, W'hofe heart is equal to his capacity. 

The events of'fhc loth of y\ugiiil added the cruel neceflity of forcing Monf deLian- 
court to renounce the hope of being u'eful to his country, as he had every realbn to 
expetl from thefe effays, to the other misfortunes he has experienced from the fame 
caul'e. 

-.\gricttlture was not the only object of improvement he fought to tranfport out of 
England into his country ; he had likewife began to cflablilh the fpinning of cotton, a 
manufadory ol linen, a Itocking manufactory, and the Pibricati >n of cards ; he had 
engaged the ditferont artizans ui each branch from Engbnd, conftruded buildiiigs, and 
facriheed his garde s to thefe various ellablilhmeuts ; which, in 1792, already employed 
more than a ihouland people in the ciftrkt of Liancourt; and, al; hough yet far trorn 
having attained to pufeciioii, they were produdlive of the moft falutary effedts to the 
lower lanks of propl ••. As the'e manufadures have remained in the poffeiliioti of an 
Irilh iiun, \.ijv)m he had taken as an aflbeiate, Monf. de Liancourt confoles himfelf with 
the idea, that ihe coafiuerable fuins of money it coft hyn to form thefe eftabhlhments,. 
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were not wholly loft to the countiy he was fo anxious to enliven and to enrich by in- 
duftry. Thefe cftablifliments naturally recall to mind what the Marquis de Mirabeaii, 
in his book De I'Arni des Hommesy relates of the Dukede la Rc’chcfuucauld, the grand- 
father of Monf, de Liancourt, having, in 1754, made a lacrifice of one of the fineft 
orangeries in France, and part of his p rk, to' the inhabitants of his eftate at Vortcuilfc 
in Angoumois, for the purpofc of planting mulberry-tives, and railing of filk-worms, 
the cultivation of which w'as at that time Icarcely known at Vertcuil. This benevolent 
man had, before his death, the confolation of feeing many good Intentions crowned with 
fuccefs; Monf. de Liancourt, on the contrary, has the fejiUble mortification of feeing 
the good he intended to do, and which he had fo happily begun, deilroyed by thofe 
very people lor whom it was undertaken ; and who, by a fatal error, in thinking to 
hurt him, whole foie endeavours tended to their advantage, have hurt themfelves, by 
deftroying an eftablidiment that would have been a germ of national pr^fperity, and 
was unique in ITancc. 

The dtftruftion brought upon fuch eftablilhments, by rcvolu:.'onarv anarchy, is one,, 
among a thoufanJ leifunf; that teach the danger, to the deareft intcrefts of the people,, 
flowing from popular commotions. Little more remains of tliefe agricultural eftablilh- 
ments, than the merit of having made them, a fourcc of heart-fcli fatislaction to a worthy 
and patriotic individual. That he may be fpcedily reiiillated in a property, which he 
lived only to inqjrove and to adorn, is the fincere wifli of that gratitude and frieirdfliip 
which peas this faiut acknowledgment of merit. 


ITALY, 

Notes on the Agriculture of Lombardy. 

ONE of the moft interefting countries in Europe, for the pradlice of various branches 
of ruial oeconomy, merits a much clofer and more minute detail than is poffible for 
a traveller to give, who from the nature of his purfuit can do no more than retain a 
few of the principal features, to point out thole circumftances which demand the moft 
ftudious attention : fume of thefe arc fo valuable, that years would not be niifpcnt in 
acquiring a complete knowledge of them. On every fubjeff, except what reljjcdls 
diredtly pradlical hufbandry, the fmall number of my inquiries is of lefs confequence, 
while the pen is in tne hand of my eileemed friend, Mr. Frofcfl'or Symonds, whofe ele- 
gant memoirs upon Italian agidculture * arc fraught with information of unqucftionable 
utility. I (hall arrange tf e minutes I made in Lombardy under four heads, which will 
include all that 1 think worthy of the reader’s confideration. 

I. General circonlftances <»f the hufbandry. 

II. The management of grals lands. 

HI. The management of arable lands.. 

IV. The encouragement or dtprcllion which agriculture receives from various caufes. 

* lafcrud in tie Annah ef Agrieulturt. 

Ghap.. 
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Chap. XXXI.—GfKera/ Circwnftancct of the Hujbandry rf Lombardy. 

I.Q^BARDY is one of thcdchefl: plains in the world ; for fertility of foil, united 
with the life that is made of it by watering, it much exceeds every other in Europe ; but 
for mere natural fertility, 1 take the plain which extends from Holland to Orleans to 
confift of a richer foil, and it is alfo of a greater extent. From the foot of the Alps, 
near Susca, to the mousJis of the Po, are about two hundred and fifty miles, and the 
breadth of this noble plain varies from fifty to one hundred, containing, probably, about 
fifteen thoufand fquarc miles. The Po bends its {lately courfe through the whole extent, 
its branches ramifying, in innumerable Itreams, from the Alps on one fide, and from the 
Appenines on the other ; the prodigious extent of the former range, covered with eter- 
nal fnows, afrord a Vail fupply of water, preferved moft conveniently in thofe immenfe 
refervoirs the I.ago JVbjggiore, Lugano, Como, Ifeo, Guarda, whofe waters are the 
origin of the greater part of the irrigations of Lombardy. But in the Appenines there 
are no fuch refeivoirs, nor any extent of fnow fimilar to that of the Alps. I’hus the 
ipace watered to the north of the Po, is probably ten times more confiderable than that 
to the fouth of 'the fame river. 

The foil of Lombardy is, wherever I viewed it, either fand, gravel, or loam. I mtt 
with none, or at leafi, with very little clay (fpcaking always as a farmer, and not as a 
naturaliil), and no chalk. 

Under this head I fiiall infert the notes I took concerning— i, foil; 2, climate; 3, in- 
clofurcs; 4, farms and tenantry ; 5, rent and price of land. 

Sect. I. — Of Soil. 

Piedmont. — After palling the Alps from Nice, and defeending towards Coni, in the 
level and fertile vale of Piedmont, the foil is every where a rich fandy loam, with fmall 
appearance of clay. Wherever rivers, or rather torrents are lound, we fee great tracts 
of Hone and (hingle, which were brought by the water from the mountains. The Dora 
Bahia ofters this fpetlacle ; from that river to Ciglione, are plains and walles of gravel. 
The rice country of Verceil is a fandy loam. The di/lridt of the Sefia is gravel. The 
Tefin is the fame. The gravels of Piedmont are all full of round (tones, from the fizc 
of an egg to tlvit of twice a man’s fill. 

Milanese.— In the way from Milan to Pavia, great trails of gravel, which would 
not be very valuable without water. To the north of the city, about Mozzatta, &c. 
they have two foils chiefly, — a ftrong loam, a little clayey, blackilh, and free from 
Hones : and a gravel mixed with loam, feme blackilh, dries quickly, and always Icofe. 
The Lodizan is a loamy fand, or loamy gravel *. 

State of Venice. — The whole way from Vaprio to Verona, there are very 
great tracts of gravelly loams ; there are alfo fomc fwidy ones ; the foil naturally is 
not deep or rich, though there are tra£ls that merit both thofe epithets. The terri- 
tory of .Verona is, in general, indifferent, and would not be of great value, were it not 
tor water, and much induftry. The beft meadows and rice-grounds not more than 
nine inches deep on ftonc and gravel. For fome miles from Verona, the ftoney 

» The I.odr/.an foil i$ termed, by the Italian writers, emla} a blackilh fand, mixed with clay. The 
Gera d’.'^dda of geriva, a gravel, compofed of fand and reddilh gravel, with a little day. The Cremonefe, 
ja red ferugiaous earth. Sand and gravel every where. jUti Ji Milaiie, tom. ii. p. idj. 
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gravel coittinues ; but towards Vicenza, riiuch fine red and brown, deep, friable, 
fandy loam, with few or no (tones. 

Ecclesiastical State.~F£Rrarese.— -In the Ferrarefe, between Paffo Sitne 
and Bologna, the foil is two feet deep ; of a brown fandy loam, with a ycllowifh hue 
under which is one foot of fand, and then blue clay, apparently ferruginous. In cut- 
ting, not long ago, through a field, ^‘or railing a bailk, they met wSth a heap ^ an- 
dent bricks, five feet deep. From Ferrara to Bologna, the foil is, to all appearance^ 
the richeft I ever beheld j deep, friable, and with that degree of tenacity which marks 
great fertility ; it feems to be entirely a depofition of waters, that have brought thofe 
fine particles which arc held fufpended, and which render that fluid turbid : thofe aU 
moft impalpable particles which are long in fubfiding. 

Tuscany. — All 1 faw of this territory is a rockey ftone brafli, or gr.ivel. The 
loanis are compounds of it, with more or Icfs vegetable mould ; I faw I'oarcely any 
trafts, large enough to be worth mentioning, that are exceptions. It is, upon the 
whole, though improveable, not a fertile foil ; and, if olives were not well adapted to 
it, woulll be produdive of little befide fheep-walk ; to whivh animal, all I faw of 
this country, is admirably adapted, and would, I doubt not, produce as fine wool as 
Spain itfelf. 

Modena and Parma.— A rich fandy or gravelly loam is predominant through 
thefe dutchies ; in malty trafts it is deep, moift, and friable, as 1 faw in the lands 
which were receiving, their autumnal preparation for beans in the fpring. In fomc 
difirifts it is of a firm texture, but not clay. Much the lame foil, but not equally 
deep, is found in the ceded provinces of Vogara, Tortona, and Alexandria j but 
parts of the lull more tenacious, and to be ranked among the lliilelt I utot with in 
Lombardy. 


Sect. 

ON the climate of Lombardy, Mr. Profeffor Symonds is fo full and fatisfattory, 
that the reader can be no where fo well inllrucled. 

Piedmont. — ^Thc great complaint in Piedmont, is the excefllvc heat in fummer; 
equal, I w'as affured, to almoft any that is felt on the globe, and of a fulFocating qua- 
lity ; while the frofts in winter are as fevere, in the contrary extreme. The pelUfe- 
rous climate of Sardinia is known to every body ; though between 39 and 41 degrees 
latitude j in the fouthern part of the illand, they are not forwarder than in the Mi- 
lancfe : they cut their com in the north part in July : in the Milaiiefo^ before the end 
of June *. 

Milanese.— The molt remarkable circumflance in the climate of the Milanefe, is 
the mildnefs and warmth of northern and mountainous trads, and the feverity felt in 
the plain. This fad is found particularly around the lake of Como ; upon all the 
weftern coaft of that lake, which is about forty miles long, the agrumif as the Italians call 
oranges, lemons, ^c. are found, expofed to the open air, in good perfedion ; yet the 
whole of the lake is boundeef by the high Alps, which, immediately to the north, are 
covered with eternal fnows. On the rich plain of Milan, and thence to the Appenines, 
no fuch plant can be left expofed ; olives are not feen, and oranges, lemons,, and ber- 
gamots, mud be covered in winter. Thefe agnmi are found chiefly on the weft coaft 
of the Ikke} but fome are fcattered on the ealtern. It is the fheltcr afibrded by the 

V R^rtnuntt dtlU Sardegna ^ tom. i. p. 15;^ 
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.mountains, Jn peculiar pofitions, tlint has this efljifV. The fa’ne circumdance is found 
fii the Lago Maggiorc, where the famous Borromean Iflands are covered \Ath. agrumi. 
^n all the Milanele, dry fainmors for corn (I believe it is the fame every where in 
Kurope) arc moft procludive *. 

In an experiment made at Vicenza, in the Venetian State, by tlie Aca<Jemia Agrariaot 
this diV) they fo'xx’d wheat Otldbcr i 3 , 'lySy ; came up tlte clith ; the ears appeared 
May 2, xy'-’w; the flowers May 13; reaped June sq. 

Tusc'.'.nv. — I was at Floreiico tlio beginning of Novcnilier, and the ice was four 
inches thick ; a feverity never yet known in England. The Englifli were, at the fame 
time Heating at Rome. * 

One. fifth of SH the produ£lions of the earth are calculated to be deftroyed by hail 
and other accident;.:. ** 

Pakma. — I n ice management of the vines in the Parniaznn, there is a pniflicc which 
fhews the coj^flatit dryad f)f fc-vere Irofts. AH the vines are now in November i turned 
down, and the end fhoots buried f in the earth to preferve them ; yet in a ’vet feafon 
they iufl'er by this treatment, as well as in all ft-afoiis, by being flripi from the trees, in 
order to undm'go this operation. 

Mr. ProfefiVir Symonds, in the excellent paper quoted above, rcmoveil the common 
erroneous idea of the fine climate of Italy ; I made many inquiries concerning the I.-ad- 
ing fadls, and have every real'on to believe, that it is in point of health and agreeab eneis, 
one of the worff climates in the world ; w’ith the views of a farmer, how wer, it muff be 
confefied, that the prodiidions which the wfiole pcninfuia owes to its climate are very 
valuablc ; to omit fpeaking of Sicily or Naples, I may remark, tlsat planting the poor 
brafity hills of Tufeany with olives is an advantage unequalled by any thing to be met 
with in the north of Europe ; that the produce of filk throuehout I.ombardy is an ob- 
jetl of the firft importance — That rice is found to be an article of almnfl unrivalled 
profit — That the productive (late of the meadows is indebted almofl;.as nnicli to the heat 
of the fummers, as to the plenty of water; and, for any thing I know to the contrary, 
the admirable quality of the cheefe alfo. Thefe are all objeds of great magnitude, and 
entirely derived from climate. 

Sect. III. — Inclofures. 

Piedmont. — ^It is not very eafy, in many parts of Ih'edmont, to pronounce, on a fu* 
fperficial view, whether the country be open or inclofcd ; but, on a nearer infpedion, the 

The fame reiniypk was made long ago, in 1 <140 ; 

2 vIDXt. Extriiftnm 

Annus his biHl-xtilis fuit, et luiiiitiare majus 
Fere totum I’clypfavit 

A feptimo idus Novembris ad feptimum ufqne Aprilis idus 
Ntc iii-x nee aqua vifa dt ccelo cadere*' 

Attamen, prieuT mortalium opinionem, Dei dementia, 

Et mcflls ct vindemia mulra. 

It is extraordinary, that In i7"9 there was an almott total edipfe of the fnn, followed by a fine winter, 
the fame as in 1 .'40. There was a fmnll edipfe on the yih of April* t;40, but an al'noll total one the 
1 5th of April, 1 5 9, and which f r quantity and duration was very much like that the 24tlt of June, 7 9, 
The crop was abundant, as it appears by the prices of the year, in the Leilger of the Cifterfun Monks. 
Wheat. ir;3^, the moggia, 5 llvies. In H4<, ditto;, 4 llvres. In •,•41 ditto, livtes. ' he dticai of 
gold, or zecchin, then at 5 livres 15/i ( ampi Ijlor'm di Cremona, anno 1540 fpesks of the extraordinary 

crym fs of this year the abundance of crops, and fnbjtrin.., that the corn was cut the middle of May, and 
the viinage the beginning of Angnll, 'I'liis is >he harvdt near forty dayafooner than at prefent, and the 
vintage two months C'fnife Seei tom. li. p 136. ■ 

I* The fame pradice was known among the autieuts. bee Srabo, lib. vii. and ^inl. Curt. lib. vii c. 3. 

greater 
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greater part by .far found to be inclofed; generally by ditches, and, in many dif»,i 
ftrifts, with hedges alfoj which, in fome places, are as complete as in the beft Englifli’ 
counties. 

Mit.ANF.SE.--Much the greater part of this territory is inclofed, either with hedges or 
by ditches, which ferve as conductors of the ’abater ufed in irrigation. Thele, m the 
Lodizan, and other diftricts to the fouth of Milan, are planted fo^hickly with willtw and 
poplar pollards, that the country looks every where like a wood. 

Venetian State. — Much of the country from Bergamo to Brefcia, is very thickly 
inclofed with hedges. From Brefcia to the Lago di Guarda ir is the fame ; bat from 
thence to Verona not equally fo. 

Esklesiastical State.— Bot.ogn.a. — ^The whole Bolognefe is inclofed.. They 
make and plafli their hedges with the nicefl; attention : made with dead Hakes, about 
four feet high, and tied in crofs lines, with great neatnefs and ftrengtli. This care 
is, however, exerted for the boundary of the farm only j fubdivi.lons of fhis kind are 
rare. 

Tuscany. — There are no rights of commonage in all Tufc*any ; thanks to the wifc 
dom of Leopold ; every man has a right to inclofe his property as he pleafes. The Ap- 
psnincs, croffed from Bologna to Florence, are however moftly uninclofed, and almoll 
wafte. 

Modena. — ^From the city of Modena to Reggio, the inclofures are veiy neatly formed 
of well made hedges without any ugly fprawling ones j but all either trimmed or made 
fo often, that they are not fuffered to fpread. 

Parma;— To IHrenzuola all the country is inclofed. 

Piedmont.— T or/w^/t’.— The fences from the Duchy of Modfena hither arc greatly 
declined : there arc fome hedges every where; but many large fields all the way, with 
only bad ditches or banks. 

Lombardy, upon the whole, mufl be confidered as an inclofed country, and much of 
it clofely fo. It would indeed be a glaring abfurdity to keep land fo extremely valuable 
in an open ftate. The importance of inclofing is well underftood, antfwhere not prac- 
tifed in perfeaion, it arifes from caufes that form exceptions rather than efteft the general 
rule. 


Sect. IV.— (y Farms and Tenantry. 

THE predominant feature in the farms of Piedmont is metayers^ nearly upon the 
fame fyftem which I have defcribe4 and condemned, in treating of tne hufbandry of 
France, 'i'he landlord commonly pays the taxes and repairs tlie buildings, and the te- 
nant provides cattle, implements, and feed ; they divide the produce. Wherever this 
fyfiem prevails, it may f'*. taken for granted that a ufelefs and miferable population is 
found. The poverty 6. the farmers is the origin of it ; they cannot ftock the farms, 
pay taxes, and rent ii. money, and therefore muH divide the produce in order to divide 
the burthen. Th'tie is rcafo* to believe that this was entirely the fyftem in every part 
oi Europe ; it is gradually going out every where; and in Piedmont is giving way to 
great forms, whole occupiers pay a money rent. I was for fome time deceived in going 
from Nice to Turin, and believed that more of thej farms were larger than* is really 
the cafe, which refulted from many fmall ones being colle^ed into one home Head. 
That belonging to the Prince of Corignan, at Billia Bruna, has the appearance of being 
very considerable ; but, on inquiry, I found k in the hands of feven families of metayers, 
VOL, IV, 4 B In 
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fn the moiKDtams from Nice to Racconis, however, they are fmall j but many properdin, 
as in the mountains of France and Spain. ‘ , 

'fhe CTaval. de Capra, meniDer of the Agrarian Society, alTured me, that the union of 
farms was the ruin of Piedmont, and the efi'eS of luxury j that the metiers were dif* 
lini ffiAan d driven away, and thte fields every where depopulated. I demanded how 
the c^try came to have the appearance of imraenfe cultivation., and looked rather 
like a garden than a farm all the way from Coni ? He replied, that I Ihould fee things 
otherwife in paifing to Milan ; that the rice culture was fupported by great farms, and 
that large tra&s of couniiry were reduced to a defert. Are they then uncultivated ? No, 
they are very well cultivated, but the people all gone, or become miferable. We hear 
the fame fiory in every country that is improving : while the produce is eaten ugi^y a 
fuperfluity of idle hands, there is population on the ipot ; but it is ufelefs population : 
the improveinent baniihes thefe drones to towns, where they become ufeful in trade and 
manufadures, and yield a market to that land, to which they were before only a bur- 
then, No country can J)e really flourifliing unlefs this take place ; nor can there be any 
Vthere a flouriihing and wealthy race of fanners, able to give money rents, but by the 
deftruftionof metaying. Does any one imagine that England would be more rich and 
more populous if her wrmers were turned into metayers ? Ridiculous. The intendant 
of BiiTatti added another argument againft great farms ; namely, that of their being laid 
to grafs more than fmall ones ; furely this is a leading circumftance in their favour, for 
grafs is the laft and greateft improvement of Piedmont ; and that arrangement of the 
ioil which occafions moil to be in grafs, is the molt beneficial. Their meadows are 
amongft the fineft and moll proau£live in the world. What is their arable ? It yields 
crops of five or fix times the feed only. To change fuch arable to fuch grafs, is doubt- 
lefs the higheft degree of improvement. View France and her metayers— View England 
and her farmers j and then draw your conclufions. 

■The Milanese.— Wherever the country that (I faw) is poor and unwatered, in 
the Milaneie, it is in the bands of metayers. At Mozzata the Count de CalliglionI 
{hewed me the^ent book his intendant (fteward) keeps, and it is a curious explanation 
of the fyflem which prevails. In fome hundred pages I faw very few names without a 
large balance of debt due to him, and brought from%e book of the preceding year : 
they pay by fo many moggii of all the different grains, at the price of the year : fo many 
heads of poultry, fo much labour, fo much hay, and fo much draw, kc. But there is, 
in mod of thi’ir accounts, on the debtor’s fide, a variety of articles, befide thofe of re- 
gular rent : fcyraiich corn of all forts, borrowed of the landlord for feed or food when 
the poor man has none : the fame thing is commQ|j|^n France, wherever metaying takes 
place. All this proves the extreme poverty and even mifery of thefe little farmers j and 
{hews that their condition is more wretched than that of a day labourer. They are much 
too numerous, threebeingcalculated to live in one hundred pertichi, and all fully erapbyed 
by labouring, and cropping the land incefiantly with the fpade, for a produce unequal 
to the payment of anything to the landlord, after feeding therafelves and their cattle as 
they ought to be fed; hence the univerfal didrefs of tht oountiw. Thofe who are ad- 
vocates ft)r fmall farms, (hould come hither, and fee how they inrallibly generate poverty 
in every cottage. The furplus of population is not demanded by manufaflures!, or by 
. towns; the increafe therefore is only the divifion of a pittance of food amongd many 
mouths indead of a few. It is impofiible to prohibit procreation, or to force emigra- 
tion *, but it is in a landlord’s power to introduce gradually #ad prudently, a diSkent 
fydem — to occupy a large farm himfelf, cultivated accurately by dayih^unnef all 
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9 gira|;n 4 . well p^, md if this be pot fufficiept, to elbblilh.a tnanufadure of fome 
grbls ancl fimple kino, to employ the population alrettdjr exiting ; and by a gradual al*' 
teration in his farms, to, proportion the food to the mouths that are to eat it *. There 
is at ^efont sn induc'cnieht to fui^h a ohahge, that ought to weigh very feriouily : the 
example of the French revolution will fpread, and will^be much more apt to take effect 
in countries where there is nothing but the great land owner and the pdor cottagetfpthan 
in others where there are intermediate ran^ of men of fubftance, who have aiiinterefl 
in preferving public order. What a temptation to confufion and rebellion isit, to have 
a country full of miferable metayers, all deeply indebted to the^feigneur I Nine-tenths 
of the people ip fuclt a cafe, have an immediate interell in burning his caflle and his ac- 
count-books, iFor he hands fmgle, on one hand, againft all the people, iwarmingon the 
othei^ but in the watered plain, where the farms are lajge and not populous, from fo’ 
much being in grafs, there is every where a race of wealthy farmers, who have an in-" 
tcreft in keeping the people quiet, — who are united with the Isindlord,* — and who, 
paying their .men in money, without thefe long and dangerous accounts, have not the; 
temptation to revolt ; or even if they were tempted, they would not have the difpropor- 
tion of numbers to render it equally dangerous. The great objed of men who have 
property, is at prefent to fecure it— and they can have no fecurity, while they fill the 
country, by metaying, with fwarms of a ftarving and indebted peafantry. It |nouId be 
remembered that the mifehievous confufions, plundering, and burnings, in France,- were 
not in the Pays de Bcauce, nor in Picardie, nor in Artois, where metayers are unknown, 
and the farms large ; but in the Ma9onnois, in Brefle, in Sologne, where all are in the 
hands of poor miferable metayers ; an inftance, finely, exprefs to the purpofe, and 
w'hich Ihould have its weight with Italian landlords. But to work a change in this per-^ 
nicious fyftem, demands a refidence on their eftates in the country, inllead of abandon^ 
ing them to the rapacity of ftewards ; it is not by living in the frippery of great cities, 
that their landed property is to be arranged on fafe principles t* 

In the watered parts of the Milanefe, great and rich mrmers are found. Here are 
the particulars of a farm I viewed, between Milan and Pavia ; viz. three thoufand one 
hundred pcrikhi ; one thoufand fix hundred of rice ; two hundred flax ; four hundred 
and fifty perennial grafs ; four hundred afid fifty clover ; four hundred arable crops, 
wheat, rye, maiz, millet, oats, &c. } twelve horfes ; eight oxen } fifty-five cows, two 
bulls ; forty labourer ; rent 20 livres the pertica j the whole capable of being watered. 
And. Codogno the following are the particulars of one, where one hundred cows are 
kept : two thoufand pertkhi ; one hundred cows ; one cazaro ; one fotte cazaro j fix 
others ; nine for com ; one agent ; one guard againlt thieves, and thofe Who Ileal water ; 
one wateraian. To (lock fuch a flihn 50,000 livres nccefl'ary. By means of Aich 
fiirms they have rich farmetjg ; fome worth 1 00,000 livres. The general idea of profit, 
in thefe dairy di(lri£ls, is ten to fifteen per cent. ; fome dairy farms are occupied by pro- 
prietors, but the number is inconfiderable. 

Venetian S rATE.-r-All the lands in the Brefcian and Veronefe territory are let at 
haffjiroduce, a , evei\ vines : but fome meadows are ufually referved, and alfo 

wopds. The proprietor pays the land-tax, and the fiirmer provides live fiock, and pays 
the taxes on it. 

* But inilcad of the num^r of farms decreafing, they are increafedi aa we learn frotn'Sig. Lavizari, 
jMiUerpather, tom. ^ . * 

' 4 Tnis whole paflage is left as originally written } before French horrors rendered French.politiqs objeAs 
of aeteftatidn rather than example. 
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Sig. LdCatelU has a fiirm of one hundred campt, within two miles of the dty, which 
yields him two hundred and fifty zecchini nett; this is fomething more thw 30s. an 
acre. He has alfo another farm more diftant, of fix hundred campi, which yields fix 
hundred and fifty zecchini nett ; on which there are eight cows, twepty.two oxen, and 
one hundred and fifty fheep. * ' 

lirUte Vicentine f, rent when calculated in money two and a half zecchini per campo. 
They have farms fo large as two thoufand campi. 

In the Paduan, one hundred campi are a large farm ; common 60 ; fmall 40 ; and 
they reckon fmall ones the belt cultivated ; if this be fad, and not a matter of opinion 
in the gentleman^ my informant, it fhews that their hufbandry muft certainly be efteemed 
bad ; tt is, however, queftionable, for the reafon added was, that there were more peo- 
ple on fmall farms ; a fure proof that the progrefsof improvement has not been carried 
far. To flock a farm of a hundred campi, one thoufand ducats are neceffary, reckon- 
ing the ducat at 36. which is not exad ; this is a poor flock, for it does not exceed 338. 
the Englifh acre. The arrangement of the farms in the Paduan, may be guefied at, in 
Ibme meafure, from the following particulars ; there are foimd, in the whole diflrid, 
two hundred and eighty-eight thoufand three hundred fouls ; forty-nine thoufand, nine 
hundred and forty-three cows and fatting cattle ; forty-one thoufand plough oxen ; 
one hundred and two thoufand fheep; fixtecn thoufand five hundred and ninety. eight 
hogs ; feven hundred and thirty-one mules ; two thoufand three hundred and cighty- 
one affes. One Profefibr informed me, that in his opinion, the great mifehief of the 
country is, that of great land pr^rietors letting their eflates to undertakers or middle- 
men, who will hire to the amouiff of 10,000 ducats a year; and in re-letting to farmers 
will fqueeze them fo that they cannot live, to the great degradation of the country. Ano- 
ther profcflbr faid, that the diflriA of Padua is not fo well cultivated as the Vicentin, by 
reafon of the greater poverty of the fanners and pcafants, who are miferable, and have 
no power to make the land yield well. Indeed I learned, from very good authority, 
that the Paduan is not equal to the Vicentin, except in the mountains, where the pea- 
iants arc much more at their eafe than in the plain. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. — Eflates here are very generally let to mid- 
dle men, who re let them to the farmers at half produce, by which means the proprietor 
receives little more than onc-half what he might do on a better fyflem, with a pcafan- 
try in a better fituation. The whole country is at half produce ; the farmer fupplics 
implements, cattle, and fheep, and half the feed : the proprietor repairs. Silk, and even 
wine on the fame tenure. 

Particulars df a form (Sig. Bignami’s) of fix hundred tornature ; three hundred and 
fixty on the hills ; the reft on the plain : fix iiMtayers ; thirty-fix working oxen ; 
twelve cows ; twenty young cattle ; one hundred fheep. Produce, two thoufand corbi of 
wine ; three to four hundred corbi wheat. * 

Tuscany. — Letting lands at money rent, is but new in Tufeany; and it is llrange 
to fay, that Sig. Paoletti, a very praSical writer, declares againft it t* A farm in Tuf- 
eany is called -iifodcrc'. andfuch a number of them as arft p||ced under the management 
of a fo£lor, is called fattoria. His bufinefs is to fee that the lands are managed accord- 
ing to the leafe» and that the landlord has his fair half. Thefe forms are not often 
larger thun for a pair of oxe% and eight to twelve people in one houfe ; fome one hun- 

• Particulars of a farm of one hundred and twenty campi : twenty of meadow, not watered ; of 

corn j ten of clover ; fifteen oxen and young catUc; thiee cows j two horfes; four hogs ; feven four 
ditto, with oxtn ; four women ; two children, 
f dec. p. 162. 164. 
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dred perdch! (this mcaftire is to the acre, as about twenty-five tothinty-eight), and two 
pair of oseDf with twenty people. I was aflured that thefe metayers are (efpecially near 
Florence) much at their eafe; that on holydays they aredreiTed remarkably well, and not 
withotitobjeflis of luxury, asfilver, gold, and filk; and live well, on plentyof bread, wine, 
and legumes, ^n feme inftances this may poflibly be th|,e cafe, but the general faft is con- 
trary. It is abfurd to lhink that metayers, upon fuch a &rm as is cultivated byi% pair 
of 'oxen,canbe at their eafe } and a clear proof of their poverty is this, that the landlord 
who provides half the live flock, is often obliged to lend the peafant money to enable 
him to procure his half; but they hire farms with very little money, which is the old 
ftory of France, &c. ; and indeed poverty and miferable agriculture are the fure attend- 
ants upon this way of letting land. The metayers, not in the vicinity of the city, are lb 
poor, that landlords even lend them com to eat : their food is black bread, made of a 
mixture with vetches : and their drink is very little wine, mixed with water, and called 
aquaroUe / meat on Suhdays only ; their drefs very ordinary. Yet in all <hefe particu- 
lars they were in a worfe fituation befoi'e the free corn-trade. The richeft peafants are 
in the Valdichiano. The moft common agreement is, fo’* the landlord to fumilh all 
the cattle and fheep, and to pay the taxes, except the capitation on the peafants’ family 
of .3 livres for all above three years old. In a confiderable ^atioria of eighteen poderi, 
at Cadello Villa Bali Martellj, the larged is two hundred dmri (thirty- fix acres, at 5§ ; 
28|,at 7), and 70 thefmalleit. Particulars of one of one hundred and ninety diori ; one 
pair of oxen; two calves; one horfe; one mule; no cows, fheep, or hogs; fourteen 
people, of all ages and Texes ; taxes before the grand Duke’s redemption, 80 pauls, 
now 15 ; tithes 15 pauls, half paid by landlord, half'<by peafant; this is 6s. 8d. in the 
whole for about thirty acres. Produce corn, one hundred and eighty feudi ; filk, fix 
and a half ; wine, fifty-eight ; oil, fixty ; in all 85I. ; the half, or 44I. is the landlord's 
receipt for thefe articles, or above il. 5s. per acre, at five diori and a half to theEnglifli 
acre, and il. 1 is. if at feven. Nofmall proprietor. 

V}llamagna.—^\g. Paoletti, reftorof this parilh, and author of fome valuable works on 
agriculture, which I have had occafion to quote, was fo obliging as to give the following 
detail of the three poderi belonging^to his living, from which the arable oeconomy of 
this part of Tufeany will be well underftoocL 


Three Poderi; three Families, 

Seedfown.'-’e^a daji of wheat — i 6 S Jiiori of land. 

3 ditto vetches — - 7I 

24 ditto wans -—28 

6 ditto oats — - 10 

Artificial grades j viz. clover, 
great mtikt, vetch, and 
oats, a^ fby forage — ~ — 24 

Wood',^ “ •gf » — 283 

The ftajo of wheat, of forty pounds EnglKh (fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounds Ttrf- 
can), fows three diori and a half, and yields eight or nitip times as much ; vdtehes four 
times the feed ; beans three times; oats feven times ; the wheat is a tolerable crop ; alt 
the reft miferable. If the fimns, immediately under the eye of this able writer, yield no 
more in this meth fyftem, we ifiay fuppofe the poverty of the common produfls; we have 
on the word lands in England no idea of fuch crops as thefe of vetches, beans, and 

1 1 cats. 
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loats. There are. Iiirthar on the thiw poderi, thirty« 0 x ihee|} ope nlpie,} ^ j 
and iourcows; aliCb fifty barrels of oil* at fivefcudi jf and three hopdre^ epd eighty bai*'; 
rels of wine, at lo livres the barrel, vintage jwice, but at a y«ar did l 5,Uvr^ dr i 6 
livres j in filk a 5 feudi ; and in wood id feudi, for three-fourths of the wbpds fjj-e in a 
ftate of deftruaioti. TheTe poderi are let a la meta ; repairs are doneJ«r tlit proprie- 
tor; live ftock belong to the incumbent, and neither to the chu^i nor HTthe peafants ; 
implements belong to the tenants ; feed-wheat, three fourths td them, and one-fourth 
to the owner ; of fpring-corn, all to the latter ; alio all forts that are put iu with the 
-vanga (fpade as the land isfo much the better laboured. Let it be reinenibercd, that 
the fpade beipg preferred to the plough, is the moft decifive proof that tillage is in a 
ltat§ of mediocrity, if not barbarifm. 

MoDiiNA. — In the mountains there are many peafant proprietors, but not in the plain. 
A great evil here, as in other parts of Lombardy, is the prafl^ice of the great lords, Jnd 
the poITeffors of lands.in mortmain letting to middle-men, who re-let to metayers ; un- 
der which tenure are all the lands of the duchy. The tenant furnilhes one-balf of the 
cattle; and the landlord one-half. To Reggio the number of fcattered houfes ver)' great ; 
good ; and with neatly hedged home-ftalls : apparently there is not a labourer’s houfe 
in all the country ; all metaying farmers. ^ - 

Parma.— Appearances from Reggio to this place are much inferior to thofe from 
Modena to Reggio ; the fences not fo neat ; nor the houfes fo well built, wliite, or 
clean. All here metayers ; the proprietor fupplies the cattle, half the feed, and pays 
the taxes ; the peafant provides the utenfils. In the whole dutchies of Parma and Pia- 
cenza, and indeed almoft every vglere elfe, the farms muft be very fmall ; the praflice 
I have elfowhere noted, of the digging the land for beans, and working it up with a fu- 
perfluity of labour, evidently fhew it : the fwarms of people in all the markets annouiKO 
the fame fad ; at Piacenza, I faw men whofe only bufinefs was to bring a fmall bag of 
apples, about a peck ; one man brought a turkey, -and not a fine one. What a wafte 
of time and labour, for a ftout fellow to be thus employed. 

Savoy. — All the peafants are proprietors. So long ago as the year 897,. lands were 
let on leafe for twenty-two years, and not only for a payment of fruits or fervice, as in 
all the northern parts of Europe, but partly at a money-rent. This fliews how valUy 
more forward Italy was in thofe early periods, than the reft of Europe *. 

It is laid, that in 1464 began the cuftom of letting lands on a three years leafe f. 

Sect. V. - ' -—R ent and Price of Land. 

This, as I have endeavoured' to explain already, Sl^the cafe of France, is one of the 
moft important inquiries in rural oeconomy. The vulgar notion is, that nothmg raires 
the value of land, but trade or manufacture. If the refult ef my travels were only to 
produce faCts fufficient to overturn fo falfe a theory, my time would not be altogether 
loft. ^ • 

Piedmont. — Cbentale.—Laxid in general is fold at 8oo,li^es, or 900 livres the,gwr- 
7iatat which is to tlte Englilh acre as 7440 is to 7929. C PauSton-J At a diftance from 

* ^ .* Uneei^ Dmmo, the cerca da P. Abate di S Ambr^io a ttmo di livelto, per vntidbe anni, akme 

terre nel Contado di Brekin, eb'ertmo del nmiftero eTOread^ promt laado di pagare a fdoeiei perfjfa aanmde 
p^one tauta quontita di generi, e di denaro. Seeala media decern, Se/igiae fo' ia duodeem. /aba. See. See, Qitor 
dm coes on ; thiaramente it tbmprende, the e'ingenao U MattioH it quale tredote, the let /egak fqUk lafSgitii 
Jtgu ataiehi*' Mmotit delta CUtae Mia Camp. diS’Hano. Cuilini parte it, p. 6». 

. f CarantlR/opral'h^iluoMneAgrariadAlaCiaveniu, 4to. 1789. p.jS. 

towns. 
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towtts, iStio fivits to 850 livres. Some at iooo tivrea (5^1. fis. per EngUfii acre}. 
Good wit^red meads, 1000 to 1290 livres. 

7«n«.^The price of land in the envii^ns of Turfi^ as may be fuppofed Js very high. 
Four mil^ from the.town fome is fold without water, at 1206 livresthe gioniata : wh 
water, it depends on quantity, and tk^ value is immenfe. , Land that' has one hour 
a week of fuch a ftrealh as will water five giomata in that hour, fells at 1500 livrcs 
(791. 19s. per EngUfh aqre) ; if it waters two giomata, 1006 Uvres ; and if three, i 200 
livrcs. And fuch watering adds at lead one third to the value of the laiid. At Cam- 
biano, five miles from Turin, arable land fells at 3000 Kvrec, but this is uncommon. 
N^r the town fuch prices as 3000 livres and 4000 livres are known. * But in general, 
arable watered, near Turin, fells at 1 000 livres ; at a didance and not watered, aoo 
livres to «o livres. If a general average were to be made of all forts of land, except 
the very fined, it would be about 500 livres. In regard to rent, but little is let for 
money, chiedy at one half produce j but fuch meadows as would fed at 1000 Itvres would 
let at 70 Uvres to 75 livres. If two-thirds are arable, and one, ilUrd meadow,, 40 livres 
will be about the rent in good lands. In the territory of Turin, arable lets at 30 livres. 

Vcrcelli . — Rice grounds, 500 Uvres ; good whpat land, 800 livres ; watered 'meadow, 
600 Uvres and 700 Uvres per giomata. 

Milanese. — The price varies from 15 Uvres for the pooivd wades, to 1000 Uvres 
the pertica * ; but from 600 Uvres to 1000 livres more common. As the livre is 7id. 
EngUfh, 1000 livres is 98I. 19s. 2d. per acre. It is ufually bought in fuch a manner as 
to pay 2i to 3 per eeqt. for the purchafe money. ^ 

Between Milan and Favia, land rendered good by^rater, fome lells at 300 livres to 
500 Uvres : at 300 Uvres it lets at 1 2 Uvres. ^ 

From Milan to Mozzata, when yon have paded the watered plain, which is in a few 
miles, the rent in general is not more than 4 Uvres or 5 livres the pertica. In every 
new leafe for a long period, fuch as eighteen or twentyone years, there is always an 


* The difficulty J have met with, in afeertaining the contents of a Milanefe pertica, is lirjinge. Pane- 
ton, in his iletrologk, makes it to the EngUfli^acre, as 0.14727 is to 0.7929, by which- proportion, it 
fliould contain 8090 feet, or about y-j ^erticas in an acre. Count Alexander Cicogiio, in the Memoiia- 
of the Patriotic .Society of Milan, vul. ii. p 304, fays,, that if feeds are planted at fittcen oncie one from 
another, 1479 will plant a pertica. As the oncia is two inches Engliih, this makes 92. 1 3- Engliih feet in a 
pertica. 

Munf. de la Lande fays, that H takes more than live perticas lo make an arpent de Paris ; now as that 
arpent is to the Englilh acre, 0.6694 •» ‘o 0.79*9, **■« confequently 36,775 Englilh feet in that arpent ; 

at five perticas, it would confifl of 73^5 Englifh feet, or about fix to an acre. ^ 

In the notes to the new edition of the /ttKi Gkrnalaoi Gallo (1775), this pertica isfaid to-contain 6152 
French feet, which will not differ material^ from De la Landit. 

Count Carli, who was prefident of the fupremc council of Finances at Milan, and has written intclligentlf . 
on the ceufimento fays, Uarfn^ di J^ratuiafia al/a ferl'ica MUanefe com 1 1 ad unoprojimamente. ( Uelle operc 
d 4 S. Conte Carli. Svo. 17 -i- turn i. p. 223.) The arpent of France being t^ the arpent de Paris as 48 
to 32, there are (e,t6z Engliih feet in it, and in the pertica (at to i ) 31,500 feet. But the fame au* 
tlior.fays (p. .320.), ther4are486S pertiebi in a fqnare Italian mile) if fb, there are 3628 in a fquare Eng^ 
lilh milei this makesV'i’'*'’^ ^’’SUfH'icre. 

Finding fo many contradiction, 1 judged it neceffary to recur to different authority. The eoeio of Mi- 
lan is two EngliHh inches, and the meafures thus arrange themfeUcs : 

One pertica 24 tavoli; 

One tigpli lapiedn 
One piffle 12 oncie. 

Of ihefethc tavolaapd pertici are fquare meafures, the former containing 12 piedi fguarti this makes 576 
Englilh ftjVfi'wbiefa multiplied by 24, the reMt is ^13,824 feet for a pertica, or aiottt 3I to an acre; 
and by this eftimate I fliall calculate, 

augmentdtioa 
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augmentation of rent in every part of the Milanefe, and generally to a pretty confideraWe 
amount. There is alfo an undoubted augmentation in the fpecie current in the country, 
and the prices of every thing have rifen at the fame time that money has increaied. It 
highly defertres noting by the politician, that as the Milanefe fubfifts entirely by land pro- 
duce, without mde (other than the fale ©f that produce) and without manufacture, it is 
remarkable that it has experienced an advance in its prol’perity, as well as countries that 
feem to engrofs both trade and manufacture ; even at a period long after it had attained 
a height of cultivation and improvement, to which thofe trading countries have little to 
oppofe. , 

Lodi. — ^I’he beft land near this place, 600 livres the pertica (59I. 8s. per En^ifh 
acre) ; but farther oft', 300 livi*es to 350 livres. The Spina^ a farm I viewed, belong- 
ing to the Caval. Don Baffiamo Bona Noma, lets at 30 livres, others at 25 livres ; 
but the common price 12 livres to 15 livres. The beft land and higheft r^fet is all for 
cows. . ‘ " 

C7o^(5^?w.— -W atered lands fell at -300 livres the pcriica; and let at 10 livres (19I. gs, 
per EngWh acre) nett rent, tenant paying cenfiinento, &c. 

//V. /. 

Rent nett, - - 10 o 

Water tax for diftribution, -10 
Cenfiniento, - - 25 


To(4rent, - * *3 5 

ViiNETiAN State.— •jPiT^<7m--Pnce of land near Bergamo, 80 ducats the pertica. 
The ducat is 8 livres, and 50 livres the pound fterling j and if the editors of Agoftino 
Gallo be not miftaken, there are 6 1 94 French feet in a pertica j on thefc proportions, 
land fells at 781. 8s. per Englilh acre. 

Brcfcia. — ^The beft fells at 800 feudi ; commonly from 300 to 500 feudi the jugero. 
Thismeafure containing fourpertichi, and the Englifh acre 4I, makes 400 feudi to equal 
59I. per Englilh acre, at 7 livres the feudo. The beft land of Soo feudi, amounts con- 
fequently to 1 18I. Rents, per jugero, 5 to 10 feudi j the mean, 7 1 feudi, equals 22s. 
Englifh acre. 

Verona . — ^Land here commonly fells at 70 zecchini the campo (44I. 5 s. per Englifh 
acre), and yields to the proprietor 3 to 4 per cent. I viewed an arable field clofe to the 
city, yet fowiiiE with wheat, that would fell for ipo zecchini per campo : and fome other 
lands juft out of the Porta Nouva, that are excefliyiely gravelly, would fell for 1 5 zec- 
chini ; fuch poor land, at a diftance, would not fell for more than 8 or 9 zecchini (5I. 
per Englilh acre) : it is however not fo bad, but that good mulberry-trees are on it, 

Vicenza.-— The beft watered meadows fell at 2400 livrei to 3000 livres the campOj 
which is about 65!. per Englifh acre, the beft arable is nearly as valuable. The worft 
arable 300 livres j in the beft there are neither mulberries nor vines. Common price 
900 livres to 1000 livres, and the produce no livres p^T campo, about 55s. the acre. 
The higheft rent in money is 3 zecchini the campo, common i, i or 2 zecchini. But 
in general land is let at half produce. 

To Padua . — ^The beft lands fells at 45 zec^ni the campo : rice-grounds are at that 
price. ^ 

Padua . — ^The beft arable land fells at 200 ducats, of 6 livres a/. The can^ is 840 
pertiche quadrate, each of fix feet, confequently ,240 feet ; but the foot is one inch 

" longer 
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los^ fpoilE : it is therefore eqiia! toi about«g5»38o Paria/eet *, or about 

■Aw iin^ ^ Englifli acre. Middling land 95 ducats ; l^d 50 ducats ; rice grounds, 
and confi^u^tly. irrigated, 200 ducats j the fame land before rice being plante'di; 100 
ducats; watered meadows, aoo ducats; woods, 100 ducats; gardens, 400 ducats. 
£flatespay5per cent. , . . ^ 

Ecclesiastical State.— Landlords are paid 4 >y half produce, which 
affords them about # 1 . 6s. gd. per tornatura, of half an Englilh acre, and as mhch is left 
for the farmer : this is about 5I. 5s. an acre, grofs produce, on an average ; but it is in 
the rich plain only. Through all the country, and including good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, w varies from 8s. pd. to a6s. 5d. the tornatura, for the landlord’s Ihqre. The price 
for fuch land as yields the latter fum, is 2 il. 17s. 6d. Englifh, the tornatura : in general 
from 81 . i3|. to 13I. 2s.i6d. The return for the value of land is 4 to 5 per cent, on 
the capital, rot in farms on the mountains, 7 per cent. 

Tuscany.— E/orenrr. — The landlord’s half of the produce, for all farmS are let a la 
met^t is about 3 livres nett (2s. i|d.) per fliora on the plain (ns. S.fd. per Eng- 
IHh acret): it is a livres on the hills (7s. S^d. per acre), and i livre on the moun- 
tains. No other proof is wanted of the poor ftate of agriculture, in this country, arif- 
ing, doubtlefs, from fo wretched a mode of lettiii’g land. What inuft it have been 
before the time of I.eopold, who has done fo much towards the annihilation of its old 
lhackles ? 

Vtllatnagm. — Three poderi, containing 200 ftiori cultivated, and 283 of mountain 
wood, would fell at 12,000 feudi (3400I.) ; and per for the whole, 7I. each : it 
alfo yields a rent by metaying of 500 feudi ; and lanim commonly fold to pay 3j[- per 
cent, intereft ; but more commonly in other parts only 3. 

Dutchy of Mooevi a,— Modena. — The biolca, jvhich is here the meafure of land, 
is twenty nine French toifes by twenty-fix, or feven hundred and fifty four ; or to the 
Englilh acre as 27,144 is to 38,300; or as 15 to 2 1. This meafure of arable fells fronx 
500 livres to 1200 livres — the lilrre half that of Milan, or about 4d. ; 800 would be 
1 81 . an acre. Watered meadow fells at 1200 livres to 3000 livres ; the latter equals 
70I. an acre. Such are mown thrice ; the firft cutting yields one carro of 100 poid, or 
asoolb. (the pound about {ths of an Englilh pound); and the price of hay 3 to 4 
zecchini per carro. 

Parma. — The bell land fells commonly at 50 zecchini the biolca (3 il. 7s. per acre). 
To Firenzuola, the bell fells at 25 to 40 zecchini. 

Piedmont. — Pffgartf.— From St. Giovanni to Vogara, the price of the bell is 500 
livres the journal. After that towji, 24 feudi di Milano per tavola (abdut aol. to 25I. 
per acre). From Vogara, to within a few nuies of Turin, the average value of land is 
500 livres (26I. 13s. per Englilh acre). 

Savoy.— At Montu|<Iiau, vineyards fet at icoo livres to 1200 livres the journal, 
which about equals a French arpent. On the mountain fides to Chamberry, on a foil, 
to appearance abfqlst;^' ilones, that yield good wme, and fell as high as meadow. CuU 
rivatMland at Mbdraa, in thS Haut-Savoy, at 1000 livres. Improved mountmn fpots, 
300 livres W 500 livres. • 

The moll carelefs examinationof the precedmg prices will be fufficient to Ihev^that 
is fold at prelent in Lombardy, fome a^ipfter it has loll both its commerce aM its ma- 


* umket it note than an aipent of France, 1.0866. - How he proret this, I am not arith- 

Imiiticun enonel^ to know. ■ * 

. f Tbii at the ratio o| yf filon per acre. 
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nufeiftures *, at prices that ought to mark the direft influence of immenfe induftry; for 
it rifes from 30I. to tool, an acre, through a territory not comparable for foil naturally 
to many others. I will venture to aflert, that the fame land in England, would not fell 
for half, perhaps not for one third of the money. And it is worthy of remark, that the 
cities which polfefs mod trade at prefent, as Leghorn, Genoa, and Venice, have little 
influence on the lands wjbich fell at the prices here noted. It is not the competition of 
Venetian merchants that raifes the prices on the terra jirma ; and* what have thofe of 
Leghorn and Genoa to do with the Milanefe and Piedmont ? If Leghorn has not cul> 
tivated the Maremma, how was it to water the Lodizan ? Bologna is perhaps th^t^poft 
manufadturing ,town in Lombardy ; but has it drained the Commachio ? If you recur 
not to prefent, but to ancient wealth, you muft turn to Florence f, Pifa, Genoa, and 
Venice j the two firft are in one of the worft cultivated countries in Italy of Genoa I 
know nothing but by reading ; but I have read no author that fpeaks of great cultiva- 
tion in the Ligurian' territory, /ree from fmall prefent proprietors : and let it be remem- 
bered, becaufe it is a circumltance that merits it, that great commerce and fabrics, 
efpecially when depending on a city that governs a territory^ have a diredl tendency not 
to eftablifli, but to annihilate fuch properties. 

Theeffeft of great wealth flowing from induftry, is to extirpate little properties by the 
profits from trade being inverted in their purchafe ; one country gentleman, with half a 
icore farmers, and a hundred labourers, takes the place in countries, where the progrefs 
of wealth is in its natural courfe, of a number of little proprietors, who eat up all their 
produce, and yet are half rtarvipg for want. Is this the cafe in the Genoefe territory ? 
I amfure it is not at Venice. 

The furert proof of the want of difleminating wealth in the country, is the almoft uni- 
verfal praftice of cultivating the land by metayers ; if trade and commerce did much 
for Italy, which cannot be doubted, you murt look for their effedls, not in the country, 
but in towns. Thofe cities that poffefled much induHry (which I have named), carry 
fure proofs of former profperity ; go out of their gates, and you meet with none— frona 
what did this arife ? Probably from thofe cities being yoverrigw ones, and lhackling the 
country with eveiy fpecies of monopoly, in favour of themfelves. "What is it therefore 
that will diffufe wealth through all the clafles, and give verdure to the fields, as well as 
luftre to the towns ? An equitable government. Whatever we polTcfs in England, we 
owe to this origin ; and it highly deferves notice, that it is not a cultivation fiiperior to 
that of other countries, which diftinguilhes our ifland fo much, as the ertablilhment of 
a race ol men generally found no where elfe ; a fubrtantial and wealthy race of tenantry ; 
a race found ii/every corner of England : in Lombardy, you murt go for fuch, not to 
Florence and Genoa, but to the Lodizan. 

* Every one knows, that, fin'AIy fpeaking, there are both trade and iranufadures in all parts of Lom- 
bardy ; converting raw to organized filk, is certainly a manufaAure ; and making a few velvets at Genoa, 
or glafs beads at Venice, are manufaAnres ; but, for all the puipofes of argument, Lombardy, when com- 
pared to fuch countries as England and Francr, muft be faid to be almoft defiitute of them. 

+ For the immtnlt manufafturcs and wealth of Florence in the fourteenth century, fee Giovanni yillanlii 
lib. ii. cap. 93. “ InFiretau k BotUghe (anno 1330) delParle della land erano dugento e flu t f/tervadoda fet-^ 

Santa in oltanta mid fami^di valuta di fiu di milk dugento migliaja di forini d’ero (fono a feudi fiorentini 
22,860,000} fhe bene il terae e piii rimaneva nella terra per ovraggio fenza il guadagno de’lanajuoii. Del detto. 
ovruggto xivMiano fiu di 30,000 ferfonne. £e per tuttuprodotti e manifatture dell’intera Tofeana sre* 
fentemente non enira piu di un milione due centomila fnpT; chiaro b, che tempo fa la lola arte dellk lana 
in Firenze produceva venti volte pid utile di queilo, che prefentemente ne faccia tutto lo ftato. Carli Saggh 
la Tofeana, op. 1. p. 348. ' . ' 

A moft lingular law pafled during the republic of Florence, that wo man Ihouldmake pfoof of ntdrflitye 
who was not able to deduce it from the manuiaAure of wool or filk. Carli, to|ao v. p. 335. A more 
CO mmcrcial idea conldno where root itfelf. ■ f-* 

Chap. 
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Chap. XXXII.— Cy the Management of Grafs Lands. 

CATTLE and grafs lands are fo conne^ed, that, I truft, it will not be deemed an 
impropriety to treat of them in the fame chapter, and as parts of the fame fubjeft. 
The obfervations I have made in Italy will be divided eafily into 1, irrigation— 2, live 
flock. 


> Sect. I. — Of Irrigation. 

IF there be one circumftance which gives a fuperiority to Lombardy, over .all the 
other counttd^ 1 A therefore merits the mofi; particular detail. 

Piedmont. — Such is the confequence of water here, that a garden of four 
feftaradi (afquare of twelve trebucchi, i. c. 144 is a feftarada, and 400 trebucchi a gior- 
nata, which is to the Englifli acre as 0.7440 is to 0.7929) with a fmall houfe, lets at 20 
louis d’or per annum, or about 15I. an acre. 

For the laft ten miles from Nice to Coni, the country improves continually. 
The foil near the mountains is ftoney, but is a good fandy loam lower in the vale. It is 
perfectly level, and watered with the utmofl attention, in a manner I !iad not noticed 
before ; not as in Spain, in beds, but the field is ploughed flat, fown with wheat, the 
clods broken with hoes and bufh*harrovved, and then great deep trenches flruck with 
the plough, for letting in the water j thefe are eight to twelve yards afunder. They 
are now (September) watering clover eight inches hi]^, by letting the water into ihefe 
trenches, and conducting it in a Angular manner. A man walking backwards, draws 
by a line a bunch of ftraw and weeds, juft large enough to ftop the water in the trench, 
and force it to overflow on each fide. This is an expenfive and operofe method, and 
inferior to the Spanifh. The crops now on the ground are maiz, good, but not extra- 
ordinary ; millet ; and a little hemp, the male plants picked. A great deal of clover, 
but not much that is clean. But meadow abounds, which is the glory of Piedmont j 
and the conducting of the water in multiplying conduits, feems well underftood, and 
pradifed in great perfection. 

Coni to Cbentale. — In the watered meadows, much chicorium intybus and plantago 
lanceolata. Watered meadows are cut thrice commonly ; but iii fome feafons four 
times. 

Kacconis. —The watered meadows are now mowing for a third time ; the predomi- 
nant plants'^ the chicorium intybus^ fJuntago lanceolata^ accbillea millefolitinit and ir folium 
fratenfe. 

To Twrm.— From Coni to Turin, fomething more than half the country appears to be 
watered, poflibly two-thuds, and wherever the water is carried, it is apparently with 
great fkill. It is however rather Angular, that more trenches are not cut for taking the 
water off the land /, the aittention is chiefly paid to bringing it on ; from which we may 
conclude, either that the lieaf of the climate renders fuch drains lefs ne'ceffary than in 
England— or that water is too valuable from every one underftanding its ufe, to be 
brought on iit the leaft fuperfluous quantity. . The contrivance towards Turin, for car- 
rying the aqueduCls of irrigation acrofs Ae roads, are beautifully executed : for conve- 
nience of diftribution, the water-courfeWraifed three or four feet, or more, above the 
general level ; thefe aqueduCls are brought to the fide of the road, and feemingly iinifh 
in a wall, but really fink in a fypbon of mafonry under the road, and rife on the other 
flde behind anothecifimilar wall. Seeing thefe bottreffes of mafonry, without perceiving 

4 c 2 at 
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firft any •watejf^sf’virondered for a moment to what ufe they could be a^gned i but wh«t! 

I mounted the foot-way, this beautiful contrivance was at once ajppj^t. Thefe are- 
noble exertions. , \ / 

‘ Tar^w.— ITie irrigation In all this vicinity is extenfive, and earned to great peife^ion- 
Water is meafured with as muph accuracy as wine. An hour per we^ is- fold, apd 
the fee (iinpie of the water is attended to with the fame folicitude, as thajt of the land. 
Rich meadows without water fell for 1000 livres and i too livres a gioniata ; and arable 
worth 5C0 livres without water, is in many inftunces worth aooo livfes with it- Such a 
meadow as will fell for 1 too livres or 1200 livres per giornata, will yield the firft mow- 
ing 1 15 rubbii of hay, 'worth q/! to lo/i the rubbio, the fecond 90 rubbii, it 8 /, 
and the third, 80 rubbii, at Sj. toy f.\ the fourth growth is fold to be eaten by fiice^, 
at 5 livres. 'rhis produce amounts to j2o livres, or 61 . Englilh per giornata, which w 
under an acre. The intereft of 1 j 00 livres being at 40 livres or 50 livres, there remams 
a fuiBbient profit, a£t:er all expences are paid. During the winter, as the meadows are 
commonly fed with flieep, they do not water at all. Some experienced cultivators 
avoid water in the fpring, till the frofts are over, which happen here as late as the loth, 
and even the 15th of May, -as a ftrong frefli vegitation is in fuch cafes entirely cut off 
but in general no attention is paid to this circumfiance, and watering goes on at all: 
times except when (beep are on the ground, 'fhofe who have water enough, let it on 
to their land once a week during the whole fummer ; but if the weather is wet, once a 
fortnight ; and a day or two before cutting, if the water is perfectly clear. In regard to< 
the quality of water, they make no other diftindion than that from mountains being cold,, 
and that of the Dora, near Turi^ being charged with fo much fand as to be bad. They 
attend to the cutting of weeds in the canals that they may rot; and fome good managers 
harrow the bottoms in the fpring to foul the water, which then ads more powerfully as 
a manure. Another pradice, which tends alfo to prove what excellent farmers they 
are in all that refpeds meadow grounds, is that of paring and burning, which they per- 
form on pieces that have a bad herbage, or want of improvement but do not fow them- 
with corn or any other plant, except hay-feeds, in order to renew the grafs, with no 
other interruption. It is impoffible to praife fuch pradices too much. They call this 
hufbandry moicira, 

.. The power of effeding the great works in irrigation, which are vifible over this whole- 
country, depends very much on the law, which fuppofes the right and property of aft' 
rivers to be veiled in the king ; confequently all canals taken from them, are bought of 
•him, and this enfures another regulation, which is the power of carrying the water,^ 
when bought,, /at the pltafnre of thofe who buy it. where they think fit ; they cannot 
however cut acrofs any man's ground without payinjg him for the land and the damage ^ 
but the law does this by regulations known to every one, and no individual is allowed a 
negative upon a meafure which is for the general good. The purchafers of water from 
the king, are ufually confiderable land owners, or communitics^hat have lands waiting 
water, and it is of no confequence at what diftance thefe lands may be from the river- 
whence the water is taken, as they have a right to condud it where they cbooiie, pro- 
vided they do not cut through a garden or pleafure ground. Nor can they carry the- 
water under that of others, whofe canals are already made, as they might in that cafe 
deprive them of part of cheir water; obliged, to throw aqueduds ever fucli! 

eanals. The benefit of water is lb great and^ll underftood, ths;! nobody eVisr things 
of making objedions ; and in cafethrir lands are not alrcjady ^tered,4t is no ad- 

vantage to h-ave a new canal brought through them, as they have jhe pppor|sUf ky of 
buying water of theproprietors. It is fold per hour per week,, an^eveil half as bouir^ 

and 
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and do^n td a quarter. 'J'hecontmod price jm^liour per week i&i^*^ever, is 

Kvres. At Gruiiafcho* lour miles from Turin,- there are many Perfian wheels that lift 
up the wat^ by buckets ; the wheels are double*, with waihers between for the ftream 
tumhig them ; the buckets or boxes pn oheoutiideonly ; thw raife the water eighror 
tea feer, and about two and a half ihori f f thq'|^ll dianjeter or the wheel, and 1 could 
-not perceive that they lofe a drop ; none falls except what adheres to the wheel itfelf.^ 
To fave the expence of multiplying fluices, for the occafional ftoppage of water, in car- 
rier trenches, to force it over the land they have a moveable board that fits the trench, 
whiphis placed occafionally where wanted, and anfwers the purpofe well. They have- 
noif^of the ramifications of carrier trenches common amongus ; and net fo many drains 
fdt taking the water off as with us; and, on the whole, do not ibew any thing Ijlke our 
attention iiL the ufe of the water, though twenty, or rather a hundred times more in 
bringmg it from rivers, and difiributing it about the country ; and I could not but ob* 
ferve that their meadows have much bad herbage, and many places damaged by the Wa* 
ter reding too long ; this is more the cafe here than it feemed tn be from Coni to Rac* 
conis, where the meadows carried a better countenance. ' 

Turin to Chivafeo . — ^Not one-third of this country is watered. AtChivafeo but little 
alfo. After cromng the Dora Belta, there are foon two confiderable canals of irri^ 
gation one made two years ago only, which is as great a work as a navigation in 
England. 

C/gZ/ow.— Little land watered in this country ; but I obferved here fome meadows, 
with off-channels from the principal ones, for conciufti-ng the watea*, which 1 did not 
notice before ; but very few drains. The new canal droffes a gravelly wafte, but none of 
it watereiL 

Trouchan.—A very rich country much watered ; and many mulberries. 

St. Ger»M>3c.— Mowing the third crop of grafs, and very poor; not more than fifteen 
cwt. an acre, and yet watered. The glory of Piedmont is from Coni to d'urin. Thofe 
who pals Mont Cents to Turin, and Turin to Milan, fee, on coinparifon, nothing. 

VercelU. — The new canal now making, for taking water from the Dora Belta, and 
condudling it to the rice grounds of VercelH, is done by the king, and will coll three 
millions ; the water is fold to communities. The other I crofleil near tlie Dora, at the 
fame time, was made long ago, and belongs to the Marquis de Bourg. 

yLu.Ant^t.-— Buffalora . — After crofling the Tefino, in feveral bianches, ,'"d enter- 
ing the Milanefe, we find a great fyftem of watering meadows to BotTalura, wheie that 
magnificent canal, the NaviUio Grande is twenty yards broad, and though navigable, was 
originally made for irrigation alongc % 

St. Pietro Olmo. — Hence, for fdine diftance, there Is no watering ; but then there is 
fomething ui our Berkfliire method ; the lands are arched up, and jull in the centre, on 
their crown, are the cat? trenches for conducing the water, and r.n each fide a row 
q£. low fallows ; fome^'of thefe lands are two rods broad, and two feet higher in tbe 
ridge than in thp,^Tt rrw; the land firm and the herbage good : wherever the mea- 
dows feein good, tliere is abiJnflance of chuorium intybus^ plantageo lanceohitai and ir^ 
ijmifraienfit 

As the irrigation of the Milanefe is perhaps the greatefl: exertion cl the kind 
&at ever was in the world, and certali^the firft that was undertaken in EiA'upe, alter 
the decline of the Roman empire k irorits every attention that a farming traveller can 
give;, for it win be found, by very briefly recurring to records, which-ha^e beeniearch- 
ed, that great exertions (perhaps as great as ever known) were made in this country, 
at a period wheAf^the nonh of Europe wasuia ftateofbarbarffm. In ihe veuo 1037, 

mentioa. 
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mention is madie of the canal Veccbiabfaia. In 1 067, wa^ed meadows were common, 
called j>rafa rocoyby Landolfo *. In iQ77,there are notes of many ftreamsufed. In 1138, 
the monks of Chiarevalle bought of ^ovanni Villano fome commons, woods, and mea* 
dows for 8 1 livres under the contrad: (a parchment yet remaining) “ ut mnnajlerium 
p^%t ex Vedabia trahere ledum vbi ipfum, mondjierium voluerit et Jifuerit opus liceat facere 
eidem monajlerio fojfata fuper terram ipjius Jebannis ab una parte via et ab aUct-^^c. pojftt 
firmare et habere clufatn in prato ipjius Johannis^ There is a fimilar contra6t of the 

following year, and various others, until the beginning of the thirteenth century ; from 
which, and others, it appears that the Vecchiabbia was the entire property of the mo- 
naftery, and confirmed m 1 276 by the diploma of the Emperor Frederick II. The me- 
rit of thefe monks appears to have been great, for they gained fuch a reputation for 
their Hull and induftry, that they had many applications for affiftance in direfting works 
fimilar to their own upon uncultivated lands ; and the Imperial Chancellor Rinaldo, in 
the time of 'the Emperor Frederick I. being appointed archbifliop of Cologne, found the 
polTefiions of ms fee in fuch a dep^oraole date, that he applied for, and found the fame 
ailidance as reported by Cefarior tifterba^'enfe. Their greateft exertions were in irriga- 
tion, which wa& fo well known, il t they fold their fuperfiuous water, transferring the 
ufe and property of fome jy the hour, day, and w’ek. In two centuries they came to 
be poffclieu of fixty tnoufand pertiche, 1 .>fl:ly v’a.iert J : there is reafon to believe fh;', 
the piadicc in iht, thirteciuh centuiy did not m: lially diflFer from the prefent modes; 
bccaufe, i. • the papers of the archives of the .bbey of that period, mention is made of 
{.hiufe^ incaftri^ bocb'illi^ fo^ and other works, to dilfribute the v .‘.ter, and regulate 

the irrigation J. In 1 164, the Emperor Frederic gave variov'" rights, in certain rivers, 
to the pc'^ple of Pavia, for the purpofes of irrigation §. In . 1 77, »he )•> pie of Milan 
enlarged and continued the Nav Iho Grande, from AbMate G’ fib t(' Milan, being four- 
teen miles; it was brought from the'j'efmo, nt ar the . ago Magg^ore, to Abbiate Graf- 
fo, twenty miles, by the people of Pavia, long before the date of any r -cords now known 
to remain j|. In 127 1, it was made navigable. It is thirty-two Italian miles long, and 
tw inty-five bracchi wid'‘, or fbrty.nine Englilh feet . 

The fcf'''nd great work, was the dcinal called Muzza, which takes the waters of the 
Ad.k’, at Calfano, cad cr ies them to Marignano, there dividing and watering much of 
the l.odizan. It was executed in 1220**, and done in fo admirable a ftyle, that Padre 
I'rif' in the preface to Modo di regolare i Jiumi, ^c. fays, — “ il meccanifmo ttirrigar le 
campagne e Jlato ridotto aWuLim grado di maejiria e di perfezione nel canale di Muzza^\** 
And Padre Antonio Lccchi, another great engineer and mathematician, remarks,-— 

De'nojlri trb /oelebri canals di Muzza, e de’due navigli qual altra memoria ci riniane ora^ 
fe non fe quella del tempo della Icro conjlruzione^ e d\utre poche notiziCy niente concernenti at 
maravigUofo artifizio della loro condotia |J.’* 

In 1305, the canal of Treviglio w'as made, which takes the water from the Brembo, 
and carries it for feveral miles, about twenty-five feet wide, and ffoout three deep ; it ir- 

♦ Guilin^ tom. iv. p. I22. 224, 225. ,, 

f Chiufe^ arc flukes ; incafiri, arc water gates that arc moved perpendicularly ; bochllU^ openings 
in the banks to dillributc water ; foratou ciifchargts for carrying off fuperfiuous water ; tlic fame as fia* 
ricatoru 

$ Memoirs Storica ed Econcmica filP Irrigaziow de Pratu Don. jtng. Fuma^alH AtU di MUano, tom. iu 
p. 215. ^ ^ ^ 

§ Guilini^ tom. vi. p. 330* 

^ 11 Nwva Raceolta d' dutoriche trattano ditmoto delPJcqut. Parma* 1768. 4to. Tom. vlh p, Prifi. p. 97,, 

i|[ Ibi<^ P» 98. •• VerriiStoriadi M. t«i. p, 240* ft Nuova Kaccolta. tom. vii. 

Ji.' Piano, df tn torrenti, p. 141. 

rigatea 
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ri^tes the tem£ory of Txiviglio and the Ghian d* * * § Ad<hi; And, within four or five 
miles, there are five canals, taken from the Adda and the Brembo, all of great antiquity. 
In (460, the canal de Martefano was be|un, under Duke Francis Sforza I. ; it was 
twenty-four miles lon^, and eighteen braccia (thirty-five Englilh feet) wide ; fmce length- 
ened feven or eight miles more. It takes the waters of the Adda, a little before Trezzo, 
by means of a powerful wear (chiu/e) founded upon the living rock ; it is then fupport- 
ed for five miles by a folid wall of ftone, forty braccia (eighty feet) above the bottom of 
the Adda, and parallel with it. At Gorgonzola, it paffes over the torrent Molgora, by 
a bridge of three ftone arches. At Carfenzago, it is croffed by rhe river Lambro, which 
enters and quits the canal with all its floods. And ’ order to prever* the furplus of 
water, which this circumftance occafions, from breaking the banks of the canal, or over- 
flowing them, there are nineteen fcaricatori in the canal, above, below, and facing the 
junfdon, which are fo calculated that they have not only powers fufficient to take off 
the waters of that river, but alfo half of thofe of the canal itfelf. Thefc fcaricatori are 
canals which take the water, when lluice-gates are opened for A purpofe, and convey 
it at various diftances to the I.arnbro again; the fall in its cdurfe being confiderable 
enough to free the canal from all rups-fluity of vvatci. Near Milan, .his Navillio re- 
cch'cs the torrent Sevf .'b j and, after '.- Tooadmg the city, unites with the Navillio 
Orande and the Olona. The daice.‘ •-•hi''h Bellidor fnppofcd to be inven .J by rhe 
Dutch were ufed for the firft tin.- near i'adu?, in i.ju . hv t .vo er 'inecrs of Viterbo, 
Dionirc'.’sand Peter Domenico, brothcis’'. Lee tia protit-J imiijcji.ately of 
this great inventif' for the union of the ' wo can?h of and finding h .tween them 

the difFc/enc" of 1 v levels to be eighteen braccia I , he with fi:£ Iluicev., in the 3*car 1497, 
under Ludovico il opened and faciliti-.e.- .’■'e navigation from one to the other. 

The greateft fcaricatori J ^'f the waters united ''■hlan, is the canal of Vecchlabbia, 
whh l having ^erve ’ Ibme .nills ai-. irrigaticii, falls into the Lambro nca * Marig- 
nano ; and if tins canal ere mad-! irraight, and fuppo..ed by feme Iluices, the naviga- 
tion might be continued to the Lambro, ano thenc.. to the Po and the ^‘'a. Both thefe 
canals, the Grande and the Marte 'ino, are fo oontriv 1 as to be complete*/ emptied 
once a year, for cleaning and -epairinj; vhatever acfeldems may have happened to any of 
the works. 

I have entered into this digreflion upon a vc.7 curious fubjeft, little known in Eng- 
lilh literature §, in order to Ihew how well irrigation was underftood and how admirably 
il was praftifed, when the countries on this fide of the A Ips were barbarous At the 
lame time, however, that juftice is thus done to thefe great exertions, we muft bear in 
mind that few diftridls in Europe are better, or fo well fituated for iA^igation The 
lakes of Maggiore and Como, nearly upon the j'am* lev^l, are three hundred feet (one 

* Mete JeW/leque, vol. v. Partbii, 1766, p. ^49. Mentioned by Zendrini in the tenth chapter, Sepra 
Pjiequa Corrente. This is thic common fuppofition in Lombardy, and is thus recorded ; but k appears to 
be an error, bya paflage in Guilini, tom. xii. p. 332, where, anno 1 <|2o. mention is exprefsiy made of them, 
maehmarum quas conebt* t^ipe''antf f^e. 

P. 98. Frifi- * 

^ The fsaricaieri are what I believe we call wears In England ; they are difchargeaof fuperfluous waters 
Mr Brindley made them in the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, circular, and iii the centre of the river, to- 
convey the water as into a well ^ but in Italy they are cuts or openings in the hanks of the caosl, at placet 
tW allow a quick conveyance of the water; foi^ftance, where a canal erodes 'he bed of a river ; their 
powers are calculated with fuch a mathematical exadfnefs, proportioned to the quantity of water brought 
into the canals by the rivers joining them, that no floods ever effeA the furface, which is of an equal height. 

§ One would naturally look for tome knowledge of thefe fadls in *' Anderfon’k Dedu^on of Commeree;’*' 
hot wc Hull look in vain. 

huttdredi 
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hURcIrod and braccia) higher than Milan, —wd ihat of Lugimp two Ixundred feet 
higher than thofe, with a nearly regular declivity to the Po , 

There arc authors who have aflerted, that agriculture is improved in confeqoence of 
great trade or manfadures only j but the inftance of the immenfe irrigation in the I®, 
lanefc, effefted by thefe and many other canals, too numerous to mention, yrill not allow 
pf fuch a conclufion being general ; and to (hew that my opinion is not without foun- 
dation, a very brief review of the ftate of Milan, fo far as it refpeOs thefe periods, will 
not be difpleafing to a refle£ling reader. 

In I J77, when the carnal de Navillio Grande was made, the republic of Milan had 
been gradually forming for about two hundred years t J but thefe dominions were ex- 
ceedingly confined Lodi, Pavia, Mantua, Verona, Crema, Tortona, Como, Ber- 
gamo, Brefcia, Piacenza, Parma, Genova, Afti, Vercelli, Novara, Cremona, Ivrea,. 
Padua, Alba, Trevifo, Aquileia, Ferrara, Reggio, Modena, Bologna, Imola, Cefe- 
na, Forli, Rimini, Fano, and Ancona, — were at that time independent republics 
which united againft Milan, in 1162, with the Emperor Frederick I. and befieged and 
^eftroyed it. This fmgiilar faft that in fifteen years after one of the moll fignal dellruc- 
tions that could be brought upon a city, there Ihould be found energy enough in a petty 
republic, to undertake a work which is in the prefent age regarded as an honour to 
Lombardy mull be admitted as a proof, that the trade and manufaflures of that periSd 
could have been but very inconfiderable. 

Milan, however, unquellionably arofe to great power and profperity j and our buli- 
nefs is to’ inquire into that period, whence we may judge how much its commerce might 
influence the perfeftion to which' fhe has carried agriculture. 

1042, Civil war; the nobility driven out by the people. 

1056, The government changed. 

1067, Meadow's watered. Guilini,h* 12a. 

1 108, "War with Pavia. 

i i I L, Lodidellroycd by Milan. 

11 27, Como deftroyed by Milam 

1 1 5^, Frederick Barbarofla intelpofes. 

1 162, Milan taken and deftroyed. 

1 1 67, The people of Milan living in tente opd cabins. To, 

1183, War with Frederick. 

1 1 77, Navillio Grande continued to Milan. 

1191, Grant of waters to Pavia, for irrigation, by the Emperor Henry VI. 

1 204, The idobility expelled. 

■1210, The archbimop’s revenue 80,000 fiorini d’oro, equal to ten millions of livree 
now. 

s 2 1 6, A woollen manufaflure. 

1220, The canal of the Muzza made. 

1221, Thearchbifliop and nobles expelled. 

j 237, War againft the Emperor Frederick II. 

1 240, Government reduced to pay in paper money ; the origin of all that has paflTed 
fmee in Europe. 

- 1257, The nobility expelled. 

. . The Navillio Grande begun to be made navigable. 

• SloWfl /fi Afi/ano. i/Bj. tom. i. p. 5. 

Storia di IHilano. p. Verri. 410. 1783. tom. i. p. 142. f ^<rW^|pmo 1. p. 17$. 

1263, 
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•2263, Faftions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines now in full adivity at Milan, 

1271, The Navillio Grande navigable. 

1277, Civil war ; — ^Toriani and Vifconti. 

1281, Ditto. 

1 288, Milan buys wool from France, Flanders, and England. 

1 296, Decree, that gave to every one ihe po>Ver of cctaduding water acrofs all great 
roads, provided ftonc bridges wore ereded. 

J 302, Revolution the Toriani gel the better of the Vifconti. 

1305, Canal of Treviglio made. 

1310, Revolution; the Vifconti prevail. 

1327, Violent fadions of the Guelphs and Ghibellines. 

1332, Grant of water for irrigation to the people of Treviglio. 

1350 — 1 385, Tyranny of the Vifconti drives away the manufadures. 

1395, Great power of Milan over the cities of Lombardy , 

Through every part of the fourteenth century, the palTages in the Annals are 
numerous which prove how well irrigation wasund^ i.ftood, and how high* 
ly canals of water were valued. 

142 1 , Milan exports cloths to Venice f. 

\AS 7 i of ihe conquefts of Milan loft. 

1460, Canal dc Martefano made. 

1481, Sluices invented at Padua. 

1497, Leonardo da Vinci joins the canals at Milan. 

It Ihould feem from this detail that the exertions in irrigation were almoft purely 
agricultural ; the benefit enjoyed by the people of Pavia, from the Navillio Grande, 
was a conftant proof of the advantages to be derived from fimilar canals ; and they 
were executed at moments which will not allow us to attribute them to the influence of 
manufaduring or commercial wealth. 

To this may be added, that during the 13th and 14th centuries|, Italy was the perpetual 
fcenc of bloody wars; the Venetians and Genoefe, thqJV enetians and the Milanefe, and, in 
their turns, the other republics feem to have had no other bufinefs than that ofeutting each 
other’s throats. A perpetual ftatc of warfare, and fo many revolutions as were taking 

* In 1378, CJfovanni Galcazzo Vifconti Conte di Virtu was declared Duke of Milan, his dominions 
then comprifing /Arezzo, Re^^io, Parma, Piacenza, Cremoujj^ Lodi, Crema, Bergamo, Brefclh, Verona, 
Vicenza, Feltro, Belluno, Baffano, Borniio, Como, Novara, AltiTandria, Tortona, VerceIJi, Pontrcmoli, 
Bobbio, Sar/.ana, Pavia, Valcnza, Cafali, Padua, Alba, Alii, Bologna, Pifa, Siena, Perugia, Nocera, Spo- 
kto,and Affifi. Verii. p. 417. ^ , 

f Aethip woolleiv maniifa^lurc is faid to have been in the hands of an order of friars, the frati 
wc have no rcafon to fuppofeit an objc'^l of great confcqucncc ; the expieflioiis feeming to imply its magni- 
tilde l.'cinp applicable to :i er n* niV^On with poorer neighbours. Count Guilini lays, on occallon 01 its 
being carried from Milan to tiiedy, “ chetanto Jioriva fra not/* (tom viii. p. 585 ;) but records do not ex- 
plain the exttnt ; though we arc told iliai they worked up wool from Fiance, Flanders, and England, in 
l/‘88 (tom. viii. p. 399;) vlv h trade had exillcd to fome degree of conlidtralion in 1216. Count Vtrri 

ufes the cxpreHion lavoro de paf^mlan': la quah forma la ricchc%%a cofpicua Ji MdanoJ* (Storia di MU 

lano^ tom. i. p. 357-) But it was Venice, Genoa, Pifa, Amalti, and Ancona that bad the empire of the 
fea, which gave that author rcafon to fay, **che tutto tl commercio dell' Europa tra prejfo gV It aUantd^ (tom, i, 
p, 465.) ... # , 

J in the preceding periods it was probably vvoi^. Count Verri obferves, Delia fata della^populazlone 
net decimo fecolo — mi pare vercfimile che do’qeffe ejfere mediocremente pcpolato Milano, Le ter re erano collivate parte 
da fervi e parte da liberti* Molte parti del ducato erabojeo. In quakhe liwgo^ che ora Ji coltiva forfe, ancora 
v*erano deile acque JlagnaniiP Sturia di Milano, tom. 1. p, 76, 
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place in the governments of the Italian cities, were little adapted to give a fecurity^f 
-poireflion efftmtially necefllir)' ‘o the eftablilhment of fuch manufaftores and commerce, 
as (hall by the overflowing of their furplus, ameliorate the agriculture of a country. 

It was but fifteen years after the deftruition of Milan, that the Navillio Grande was 
made ; and within three years after thejofs of all her conquefts, that the canal de Mar- 
tefano w as digged : thefe great undertakings were, therefore, executed at periods when 
commercial profperity could leaft of all efFed them. There was no (lability in that prof- 
perity. It is alfo to be remembered, that throughout this period of Milanefe hiftory, 
that people, even at the height of their power, were never mailers of a commercial fea- 
port. It is true that they twice took Genoa i (irR in 1353, but kept it for a very Ihort 
time ; and agdin in 1421, when they were in poffeflion of it but fourteen years j and 
amongft all the dominions of Galeazzo Vifeonti, Sarzano was the only port, and 
that never a commercial one ; thus the fabrics of Milan were obliged to be exported 
through the Venetian or the Genoefe, who laid duties on the tranfport of their com- 
modities. 

'I’he conclufion of the whole feems fairly to be, that we are not to attribute the irri- 
gation of the country to wealth derived from foreign commerce ; the fertility and excel- 
lent management of the lands fupported a great population, which proved as induftri- 
ous as public calamities and confufions would allow; but it does not appear that this 
induflry was ever continued through a longferiesof peace and happinefs. 

Another idea has been (larted, that Lombardy owed her irrigations to the elfefl of 
the crufades : that the mad enthufiads who went upon thofe expeditions, brought home 
with them the art of cutting canals, for this moft beneficial purpofe $ but hiftory does 
not give fufficient lights to allow of this conclufion. I have already remarked that the 
Navillio Grande was made by the people of Pavia, long before thofe Milan made the 
cut to that city ; and fo long before, that no records in the archives were found of it by 
that moft induftrious fcarcher into antiquity. Count Guilini. This fad feems nearly de- 
cifive, for the firft crulade did not commence till 1096, nor terminate till i too, before 
w hich period there is every rcafon to fuppofe the canal in queftion was cut, as the re- 
fearches of Guilini go fo far back as 773. The crufades ended in 1 29 1 ; and had the 
effeds been as great as polTible, yet they cannot be imagined to have taken place imme- 
diately ; it muft be, after much confultation and long reafoning, that whole towns could 
be brought to co-operate in the execution of fuch plans for the common good, from, 
mere repqrts of the elTed in diftant countries and different climates. Another circum- 
ftance, tending to prove that irrigatibn in Lombardy was much more antient than the 
crufades, is tl^*t Theodoric, who began to reign in Italy, anno 493, publicly rewarded 
an African who had come thither in order to inftrud the Italians in the art of. irrigating 
lands, as Mr. ProfelTor Symonds has explained, with his ufual elegance, in his mod 
agreeable paper on the effed of w'ater in the agriculture of.Italy Now if this art had 
been thus introduced, or more properly fpeaking, revived in Italy above fix hundred : 
years before the crufades were thought of, there cannot be much reafon for attributing 
that improvement to the obfervations of thofe frantic enthufiafts. It is remarkable 
that Count Verri, in his Hiftory of Milan, fays, he had long conceived that their irriga- 
tions were to be aferibed to the Crufades ; but from paying more attention to the au- 
thorities quoted by Count Guilini, he gave up that opinion, and concurred in the idea 
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of a greater antiquity*; for which alfo P. Frifi feeras to contend, when he fays exprefsiy 
that the canal made by the people of Pavia was more antient than 1177 1 < 

And here it may be worth remarking, that Pavia was the capital and refidcnce of 
Theodoric, whence there refults, at leaft, a prefumption, if he fent to Africa for a per- 
fon toinftruft the Italians in irrigation, that heye was the field of his exertions, and tli.it 
this very canal was the work of that fovereign, not the lefs celebrated for thus laudably 
applying himfelf in a barbarous age to works that would do honour to the politefi. But 
to return from this long digreflion. 

The fame law that has been fo elFeftual in watering Piedmont, operates here alCo, 
and has done even greater things. He who difcovers a fpring, conduds it where he 
pleafes, paying a fixed compenfation J for cutting through the properties of others. All 
rivers belong, as in Piedmont, to the fovereign, who fells the waters to fpeculators for 
this moft beneficial purpofe of irrigation, la the diftribution of it by fale, they do not 
meafure by the hour, as in Piedmont, but by the ounce ; twelve ounces are a braccio, 
or twenty-two inches : an ounce of water is a ft ream that runs one braccio long and one 
ounce deep ; and the farther the water has run, the higher is :he price as being more 
charged with manure. 

As an example of the beneficial influence of tins lawg I was fliewn between Milan and 
Pavia, a fpring that was difeovered two miles from the lands of the difeoverer, the pro»- 
perties of many perfons lying between him and the fpring. He firl.; bought the pro- 
perty of the perfon in whofe land it was fituated, which was eafily done, as it was too 
low to be there of iny ufe ; then he condufted it by a trench at pleafure the two miles, 
paying the fixed orice for cutting through his neighbours lands ; and, having gained it 
upon his own, prefeiuly changed poor hungry arable gravel into a very fine watered 
meadow. 

Near Milan a ^vatered meadow fells at 800 livres the pertica (32I. 15s. the Englifli 
acre ;) and the rent of fuch is about 30 livres (il. 5s. the Englilh acre.) This muft not, 
however, be clafl'ed high ; for there are lauds that rife to 4000 livres, (1 63l» the Eng- 
lilh acre.) In land at 800 livres or 1009 livres, water often makes half of the value; 
that is, the rent to the owner of the land will be 15 livres to 20 livres, and as much to 
fome other perfon for the water. 

In viewing a great farm fix or feven miles from Milan, in the road to Pavia, I found 
that all the watered meadow was mown four times ; and that what was watered in win- 
ter, dimercita, five times. Such is the value of water here, that this farm, which 
watered is rented at 20 livres the pertica, would not let at more than 6 livres without 
w'atcr, the foil being gravel. The irrigation of the merdta begins in 0 <^ober, and lafts 
till March, when it is regulated like all other meadows. All in general begin in April, 
and lalt till September ; and if there be no rain once in feven to fifteen days. An 

♦ Stf^rie Ji MHanOf tomo i. p. 

f Con tutie quejlo pero fe rmfiarziai menie Ji vorra avert riguarJo al temt>o^ alle eirconftanze^ alia maeJlAa Jkl 
lavoro^ il naviglio di \lilam formc^ la communicazione del tejino^ e dell*^dda^ pott d pajptre pet' il capo d'opera^ 
the abbiamo in qutjio genere. Per quanto dice il Sigonio nel hbro 14 del re^no d*Itdlw all' anno 1 1 79, pare ehe 
il prlmotronco delhjie£o NavigliOf del TJino ad Ahbtaie Grejfo^ Jojfe gid dai tempt piu antichi mcominctato 
to dai pavefi per irrigare If vicine loro ci<mpagne, Fu nelVanno \\q 6 che i Milan Ji condtjfero lo JlJfo ravo da 
AUiate a Corjicoy e a Milano, Kuova Raccolta^ voL iii. p. 97. 

J Theft laws, relaiive to the condud of irrigatton, arc as old as the republic of Milan ; compiled 
into a colleftion of ftatutes and cuflome in 1216. (J^erri p, 239.) They were revifed and collcAed by oider 
of Charles V. and are in full force to this day. ConHitutionee Domimt Medioltmcrjis DccretU tt Senatus L mi- 
ftthis. Gab, Verri, Folio, 1747> De aquis et^umimbui^ p, 
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ounce of water running continually from the 24th of March to the 8th of Septem* 
Jber, is'wo'rth, and will Icll for icoo livres. When arable crops want water, it is always 
given. ' ' 

Milan io A/cr-.s^/o.— Every confiderablc fpring that is found becomes the origin of a 
new canal. 'J’hey dear out the head for a baion, and fink calks by way of tunnels for the 
water to rife freely, and vviiliout iinjiedinu'nt from mud or weeds. There are ufually 
three, four, or five of thefc tunnels at the bottom of a baibn of twenty or thirty yards. 

Milan io Lodi.— Of all the exei lions that I have any where feen in irrigation, they are 
here by far thegreateft. The canals are not only more numerous, more incefliinl, and 
without interruption, ‘but arc conJuded with the moft attention, fkill, and expence. 
There is, for ilioft of the way, one canal on each fide of the road, and fometimes two. 
Crofs ones* arc thrown over thefc on arches, and pafs in trunks of brick orltoue under 
the road. A very confidcrable one, after palling for leveral miles by the fide of the 
highway, finks under it, and alfo under two other canals, carri'nl in ftone troughs eight 
feet wide ; and at the fame place under a fmaller that is condublcd in wood. Tlic va- 
riety of diredlions in which the water is carried, the eafe with which it flows in contrary 
diredions, the obllacles which arc overcome are objeds of admiration. The expence 
thus employed, in the twenty miles from Milan to Lodi, is imnieni'e. There is but 
little rice, and Ibme arable, which does not feem under the bell management ; but the 
grafs and clover rich anil luxuriant ; and there are I'ome great herds of cows to which 
ail this country ought to be applied. I cannot but ellecni the twenty miles as affording 
one of the moll curious and valuable profpeds in the power of a farmer to view j we 
have fome undertakings in Eiii iand that are meritorious, but they fink to nothing in 
comparifon with thefe great and truly noble works. It is one of the rides which I wilh 
thofe to take, who thii;k that every thing is to be feen in England. 

Ldi//.— Examining Ibmcwatered meadows in high ellimation, I found the following 
plants moft predominant, and in the order in which I note them : — 1, Ranunculus re- 
pens ; Trifolium pratenfe ; -^.tChicorium intybus ; 4, Planta;y^o lanceolaia ; Jchillea 
millefolium * / and about one-iifth of the whole herbage at bottom leems what are pro- 
perly called graffes. Thefe rich meadows about Lodi are all interl'eded by ditches, 
without hedges, but a dcable row of pollard poplars ; all on a dead level, and no drains 
to be feen. They are now (Oftober) cutting the grals and weeds in the ditches, to cart 
home lor making dung. I'he meadows arc commonly cut thrice ; but the bell four 
times. The produce of hay per periica, fix falli of one hundred pounds, of twenty- 
eight ounces at the three cuts. Price of the firft, d livres per fafs ; of the fecond, 5 
livres ; of the^third, 4I livres. They water immediately after cieaiing if there be no 
rain, "l^ithout irrigation, the rent oi the country in general would be only one-third of 
of w'hat it is at prelent. In forming thefe watered meadows they have very lingular 
cuftoms : — all are broken up in rotation ; flax fown for the lirlt crop, and tlieir w.iy of 
laying ilown is to leave a wheat ftubble to clothe itl'elf; clover is prohibited by, l . afo, 
from an abfurd notion that it exhaufts the land ; and that it is not fo good as what 
the nature of the ground givesj but on worfe land, the osher fide of the Adda, they low 
clover. 

• There appeared but few figns of ray-grafs, yet it certainly abounds in fome of liieir fields; opinions 
in J.ombardy differ concerning it; Sig. Seannagaua piaifw it highly ili Miluno, toni. ii; p. 114;) 
but one of the bell writers in their language, Sig. Laveaari (tom. i. p. wonders rather at the commen- 
diitioiiB given of it in other countries, he tniflakes the Ficiich name, it Is not fmfoin ; the hjffa of Lom- 
bardy, and the raygrajt of England, is the Mium ftrenm ; the F'rcnuli faintoin is the bedyfarum onobrachis. 

Lodi 
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Lodi to All this country the famft as about Lodi, a dead level, cut into bits 

cf from three to ten acres, by ditches, without hedges^ and planted with double rowte 
of poplars anti willows, fill young, for they are cut as foon as the fize is that of a thin 
wan : here and there one is left to run up to timbL'r. I’remarked, in the meadows 
fed, that the r.inunculus is avoido^d by the cov^s as mych as pollible. I expefted in 
one meadow to find it the acris, but much of it was the repens. All this country is al- 
ternately in tillage ; ridge and furrow every where : no permanent meadow. After 
feven miles, the road being natural, ftiews the foil tc be a loamy fand, binding with 
rains *. 

Codop^no. — I’liirteen pertiche of watered land neceflary for a cow, the^hay of which is 
cut thrice and it is fed once; fuch land fells at “^oo livres, and lets at lo livres, free 
from tax. The whole country is ploughed by turns, being down to clover for the cows 
four years. — i. Flax, and then millet ; 2. maize; 3 - wheat and clover ; and reds then 
for feeding cows ; white clover comes, but it is bad for cheefe. The reader will note, 
that this opinion difi'ers from that near Milan. 

Cadogno to Cremn . — Croffing the Adda, from the Lodizan, there is more arable, and 
much fewer cows. 

Milan to Vaprio . — In this line there are foinc dairies, but not many. Near the city 
there is much grafs, all cut into patch-work of divifions, and planted fo 2 is to feem a 
wood ol willows ; after that much tillage, though all is flat, and there are no great ex- 
ertions in watering. But tffe road pail'es by that fine navigable canal de Martefano from 
Milan, which at Vapprio is fufpended as it were againd the hill, twenty feet above the 
Adda — a noble fpcibicie. 

Before we quit the Milanefe, it will be proper to make a general remark on the con- 
duct of their irrigation, that foms evils are obferved to attend the praftice for want of 
a better forefight and more attention ; particularly from the gradual enlargement of the 
tamer canals and ditches ; they clean them with fo much care, for the fake of obtaining 
the mud, as a manure, that thole arc every where become too wide for the quantity of 
water they convey. Sig. Bigiiasui has written upon this point very rationally, in his 
diilertalion SulP abiifo di Jhivare i canals delle roggie ed i fofft nel Lodigiano ; where he af- 
ferts tliat one tenth part of their lands is occupied by canals and ditches. The evils 
are nutnerous, it is not only a confiderable lols of land, but it is an equal lofs of water, 
for when an oiicio of a given ruu of water is purchafed, there is a great did'erence be- 
tween its fir.l fitting a great or a frnall channel, as in proportion to the fize will be the 
quantity of ufclefs Iluid. I he atmofphere is alfo propartionably contaminated, for this 
gre.ii breadth either of llagnant water, when irrigation is not actually goiiig on, or, what 
is worl'e, of mud, in fo hot a climate, mud be pediferous ; and to this have been at- 
tributed tjie didemper.s which have frequently made fuch havoc among their cattle. 
Another inconvenience Is t«e great ex pence of all ereftions, bridges, fluices, &c. &c. 
which are in proportion to the breailth of the channels. The remedy is obvious, it is to 
foi bear all cleauling for the fake of m.id ; to let all aquatic weeds, and other plants, 

t 

* As well watered as this contilry i??, yet in the fjjring *779 feafon was fo diy, that where the 
Lambro enters tlie Po, men ami women cMun'cd ilie Po iiit Ir on t >ot, as if merely a livuUt ; the )r of 
Albcroni himfelf pafTecl ii, and the w.itci learlitd only V, his middle. 'I'he damage great every where, 
but fatal in the Lodi/.an, wherr h* r Is uf cows were oblige 1 to be fent out of the country to ne paftured; 
the mlfchicf the .greater, at; from I7'?4 tt» 1779 they had aiignu-nted their cows 5000. {Opujeoli ScM^ 
tom. vi. p, jj6.) Tlie climate has, lu'wevcr, in ah ages, been d to great dmi^^hts. From May H58, to 
May 1159# there fell no rain in l-ombardy ; w'ells and fprtngs ail dried up* Th* E nperoi pafled the Adige, 
with Ida army, ifear Vemna, without boats ; and the Count Palatine of Bavaria palled thus the To, below 
Ferrara. G’tullnu tom. vi. p. 17c. 
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grow freely on the bunks, edges, and lides ftf the canals, and to clear them in the middle 
6nly. jSt\ch a conduft would in time quite choak them up, and enable the farmer to 
keep his canals exactly to their right width. All thefe plants covering the fpaces, which 
in canals often cleaned, are' bare earth or mud, would be very benehcial towards pre- 
venting and decompofing that noxious, ,and mephitic, and inflammable gas, always ilfu- 
ing from fuch mud, which is fo pedilential to animals, yet fo falutiferous to plants ; for 
mud covered with plants that are ready to feed on its exhalations, is much lels mifehie- 
vous than that whiclt is expofed to the rays of a burning fun. Count Carlo Bettoni, of 
Brefcia *, has prartifed a method which ads on fimilar principles ; namely, that of 
burying or fixipg willow's or poplars to the fides of the rivers whofe banks he wanted 
to prelerve, with the precaution only of keeping the ends of the branches out of water; 
he finds that they grow vigouroufly in this fituation, and by flopping the mud of the 
current, form a folid bank ; this, on a final! fcale, might certainly be executed : alfo in 
the canals of irrigation, as it has been remarked, by the author already quoted, in the 
yltti di Milano. 

Venetian Sr Art.'^—Vaprio to Bergamo. — There is a mixture of watered meadow itj 
this line, but the quantity is not confiderablc. In fome which are old, I found a good 
fprinkling of trifolium repens, chicorium intybus, and plantago lanceolaia ; but alfo much 
ranunculus and rubbifli. In the plain clofe to Bergamo, they clean the irrigation- 
ditches at the end of November, and harrowing them with a faggot, to thicken the 
wafer, let it immediately on to their meadows, which is faiB to ennch them much. 

To Brefcia.-^ThQ Venetian State, thus far, is a confiderablc falling oflF from the Mila- 
nefe, in refpecl: to irrigation ; the country is not without canals, but neither the number 
nor the importance of them is to be compared to thofe of Milan. From Coquillio to 
Brefcia there are many channels, yet the lands are not half watered, 

Brefcia to Verona. — T he road pafles for fome diftance by a very fine canal, yet the 
quantity of watered land in this route is but inconfiderable. Before we arrive at Lags 
di fluarda, there are a few meadows never ploughed, that have a good appearance, but 
none from the lake to Verona. On the whole, thefe forty miles, for want of more irri- 
gation, are not comparable to the Milanefe or to Piedmont. This route fo much to the 
north, gives the traveller an opportunity of feeing a chain of confiderablc cities, and of 
obferving the effefts of one of the moft celebrated governments that has exifled ; but a 
.better direftion by me would have been by Cremona and Mantua. 

Verona. — The meadows here are cut thrice, and fed once ; are never ploughed, if 
good and well watered. Water for irrigation here, as in all Lombardy, is meafured 
with great care and attention, by what is called the quadrata, which is a fquare foot 
(the Veronefe foot is to the Englilh about as twenty are fo twelve). Twelve quadrate 
are fuffident to water five hundred campi of rice grounds (about three hundred and 
eighty Englilh acres), and the price of fuch a quantity of water is commonly about 
gcoo zecchini ( 1 425I. Iterling). The wheels in this city for railing water for irrigating 
the gardens are very complete ; they receive the water as in Spain, into hollow fellies. 
There is one in tlie garden of the Daniele monaftry for watering about four campi, which 
are faid .to yield a revenue of 300 zecchini ; which is 1 00 zecchini, of 9s. fid. per Eng- 
•IHh acre. The wheel raifes the water about twenty-five feet, receiving its motion by 
the ftreanY; a low wall, crolfing the garden, conveys the water in a trench of mafonry 
•r. its tops ; and a walk palling along the centre of the garden, the wall there is open to 
admit the path, the water finking in a fyphon, and rifing on the other fide to the fame 
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height, paiTes again along the wall, in the fame manner as canals are carrried uncler 
roads in Piedmont, &c. The wheel has double fellies, for giving water on both fides 
into troughs, which unite in the fame receiver, and the walhers for giving the motion 
are placed between the fellies. The whole apparatus coinplete, coft three hundred 
zecchini. , , 

To Vicettza.F— There are in this trafl: of country fome perennial meadows watered, 
quite upon a level, which have a very good afpedl : the exiftence of fuch fliould make us 
queftion the propriety of the Lodizan fyftem of ploughing, where water is fo regularly 
at command. 

Padua . — The country from Vicenza to this city, is not w'atercd like many other dif- 
tridis of Lombardy. The praftice is very well known ; and there are rice-groundvS 
about Padua, but not nearly the ufe made of wat^’r which is found in the Milanefe ; yet 
the rivers in the Venetian uate belong to the prince, as well as in other parts of Italy, 
and water is confequently to be bought: but there is not the fame sight to eonduft it at 
will, and confequently the water itfelf might almoft as well not rxift. 

To Venice.— In this iraft I faw no irrigation, though the whole is very low, and quite 
level. 

Venice.— The fame admirable law that takes place in the Milanefe, for enabling every 
man to condu£t water where he pleafes, is found in the Venetian ftate alfo, contrary to 
my information at Padua ; but fo many forms are nccell'ary, and the perfon who at* 
tempts it muft fight his way through fo much expenfive litigation, that it is a dead letter, 
and nothing done in confcquence. I was farther told, that it is a principle of the Ve- 
netian code, that not only all rivers, but even fprings, and rain itfelf, belongs to the 
Prince : an idea worthy of this ftern and tyrannical government. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna . — I law no watered lands. 

Tuscany.— I faw no irrigation in Tufeany ; and from the intelligence I received, 
have reafon to believe, that the quantity is not confiderable j fome meadows, however, 
are watered after mowing. The belt methods i heard of, arc about Poggio, Caiana, 
Villa Sovrana, ten miles from Florence. 

Dutchy of Modena.— The quantity of irrigated land in the Modenefe, is but 
final! j. it does not amount to more than fix biolche in eighty, nor have they more than 
fifteen perpetual water-mills in the whole territory. From Modena to Reggio, there is 
a fprinkllng of thefe meadows, the canals for which, taken from the Lecchia, are not 
Ihrge ; all, whether watered or not, are manuring with black well rotted compofl, and 
have a very neat countenance. 

Dutchy of Parma.— The country from Reggio to Parma is not without watering, 
but the quantity is inconfidertble; there is, in this line of country, a great inferiority to 
that from Modena to Reggio, not the fame neatnefs nor attention in any refped ; there 
are mole-caftsin the meadows, a thing unfeen before ; and though there are much cattle 
and Iheep, yet the features of the hulbandry arc worfe. From Parma to Firenzuola, 
not an hundredth parr of the country irrigated, yet there is a good deal of grafs, and in 
fome places in large pieces. * 

PizmAomn.—Pavefe, tsfe . — For fome miles in the Sardinian territories, «there are a 
good many meadows, but very few watered. 1 palTed two finall channels of irrigation, 
but the quantity was inconiiderable. If a map of thefe countries be examined, there is 
the appearance of many rivers defeending from the Appenines, and falling into the Po, 
but the ufe made of them is finall. It is remarkable that all the way by Tortona, Alex- 
andria, &c. to Turin, the quantity- of irrigation, till almoft clofe to the laft mentioned 
city, is quite inconfiderable, not one acre perhaps in a thoufand. What an idea can be 
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framed ol Picdtnont, by thofe who pafs through it from Mori(|fcenis, and quit it for 
i||llikfi«ft» Tottona, without feeing it from Turin to Coni ? 

SAv^ii^In the mountains of the Alps, by Lanefburgh, See. they mow their watered 
Aiea^DWS once only, but in -the plain twice. 

From this detail of the irrigation of Lombardy, it mull be apparent, that for want , of 
laws fimilar to thofe which takb place fiilly in Piedmont, and the Milanefe, and partially 
in the i^public of Venice, no fuch exertions are ever likely to be made in. a free coun- 
tiy. We can in England form no navigation, or road, or make any trefpafs on private 
property, without the horrible expenfive form of an aft of parliament ; we cannot even 
inclofe our own property, without the fame ceremony. Nor is it only the expence of 
fuch applications, but themecellity of them generates oppofition at every ftep, and a man 
mull light his way through country-meetings, through attorneys, agents, counfel, wit- 
nelles, and litigation, — in a manner odious to, every liberal feeling, and at a ruinous ex- 
pence, befose he is jt liberty to improve his ownellate, without any detriment to others; 
every idea of fuch works, therefore in England, as we have fecn common in Lombardy, 
is vifionary and imprafticable ; and wo mult continue to view, with eyes of envy and 
admiration, the noble exertions which have been made and perfefted in that country, 
and which, in truth, very much exceed any thing we have to exhibit in any walk of agri* 
cultui-e in this illand an example to hold up for imitation, and an ample field of prac- 
tical ftudy. 


Sect. II . — Of Cattle. 

Piedmont. — Wice to Coni . — In this part of the Alps, the breed of cows refembles the 
Alderney, in horn, colour, and fize. They are ul’ually cream-coloured, or pale yel- 
low, but with black around their eyes, black tail, and fouic of them legs alfo, like the 
Poitou breed in France. 

Turin.— Vnee of a plough ox, X5olivrcs to 300 livres. A good cow, no livres. 

I’he method of fattening!; in the plain, the cattle called 7 iiogg!e., from the mountains of 
Suza and Buflblino, as given by the Agrarian Society, deferves attention. They begin 
by putting them in airy ftablcs, healthy, and well lighted, bleed once or twice, anoint 
the bodies of the cattle, drefs them well at leafl. twice a day, give water mixed with rye- 
flour, in the evening feed with a certain mixture called conduty compofed of elm leaves, 
witli^ome hay of the fccond or third cut, or clover-hay, to which they join a mefs of 
well pulverized walnut-oil-cake, on this mixture they pour fome boiling water, well 
faltcd, and Itii* up the whole together, and mixing at the fame time an cymena of bran, 
according to rfie number of moggie ; the pap, thus prepajjgd, is turned into a tub, and 
fome hi.urs after it is given to the cattle^ who cat it with an avidity that marks a delici-' 
ousfood ; continuing this method fome time, they call their hair, growfmooth, round, 
fat, and fo improved, as to fell frequently at double the price *. 

Milanese.— — Examining the ox-flalls of a fanner near the city, I found his 
ftandings 6 { feet wide, and made almolt like iny own at Uradlield, except that inftead 
of a ftep and gutter, he has a trench at their heels, in tfic Dutch method. I thought 
the houfe t^fb dole and hot, yet there were air-holes, but all (topped, the farmer laying 
that a cov( gives more milk for being kept hot, but in fummer the (beds are open and 
quite cool. I'hey begin to work their oxen at four years old, and continue till ten, 
fometiracs till twelve, but after ten they do not fatten fo kindly. They all draw, as in 


• Memorie della Stdeta yf^raria, vol,' i. p. 7?. 
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I^cdinont, by the wi^rs ; fine ones fell at 30 louis the pain A pair will’ draw four 
thoufand pounds of hay, each pound twenty-ei;?ht ounces, on a waggon that weighsione 
thoufand pounds more, with wheels not three feet high, and w’ooden axles. Four ihou- 
fand pounds at twenty-eight ounces Milanefe, are fix thoufaifd feven hundred and fevent^* 
feven pounds, at fixteen ounces Englifh and Jirec tons being only fix thoufand feven 
hundred and twenty pounds, this is a confiderable load in fuch a vehicle, and Ihould 
imply no bad method of drawing, yet 1 cannot like it fo well as by the lltoulder^. They 
are never fliod, except on floney hills. 

This farmer fattens his oxen in winter with lintfeed cake, giving five pounds or fix 
pounds a day to each bead, and as much hay as tliey will cat ; the bed for them, that 
of meadow's not W'atorcd. When it is fcarce, they fubditute forage of thaiz, fown thick 
for mowing, and this hay they cut in a chafl’-box, to the length of one or two inches. 

But the great objeft in the vicinity of Milan, as well as in the Lodizan, &c. is a dairy; 
1 viewed feveral confiderable ones, from four to feven miles from the city, •and had my 
inquiries very fatisfaftorily anfwered. Some of the particular doferve noting, fori 
fliould remark, that all the dairies of the Milanefe are very famous, and few produce 
ch.eefe that is not I'old under the general name of Parmefan. They buy in about the 
end of October, Swifs heifers, with calf, generally at two years and a half old, under 
contrail, that if they do not calve, or do not give milk from four teats, the bargain is 
void : the price on an average, 1 5^ louis. They keep fo long as till fifteen years old, 
or fo long as they breed. Till the age of fix years, the n>IIk augments annually, but 
aftcrw'ards diminidies. They are lolcl lean at 15 to crowns each, 6 livres (at 8J.) 
The bed two or three cows in a dairy of forty or fifty, will give thirty-two bocali of milk 
per diem ; but in common, twenty-four, or eighteen Englilh quarts. The cows are 
inodly of a dark brindled red colour, with fmall horns * ; and it deferves noting, that 
the bed made cow in fifty-five, (juaft fattening, w’as the bed. milker. 

In rofpcft to cheefe, a dairy of fifty-five, which 1 viewed, make three hundred and 
twenty in a year, at forty pounds on an average, or twelve thoufand eight hundred 
pounds, or two hundred and thirty-two pounds per cow (three hundred and eighty 
pounds Knglifh), at 90 livres per one hundred pound ; in all per cow in cheefe, 7I. los. 
Englifh. The butter amounts to twelve pounds to every cheefe of forty pounds, at 2^ 
per pound : three thoufand eight hundred and forty pounds, which at zGf. are 4992 
livres (166I. 8s. Englilh, or per cow, 3I.) The calf, at eight or fifteen dayS; fells at 7 a 
livres per one hundred pounds nett, and being weighed alive, twenty-eight pounds per 
one hundred pounds is the dedudion. I do not clearly underfiand this note, on re- 
vifion, but as veal at Milan is about the fame price as in England, I lhall call the calf 
1 os. 'i'o fifty-five cows, fevten fow's and a boar arc kept, which breed forty hogs that 
are reared ; twenty fold in fpriug,and twenty in autumn, average 1 1 louis each ; in all 
for hogs, 60I. Englifli. 

£. i. 

Recapitulation, per COW'.— -Cheefe, • - - 7 10 o 

Putter, • • - -300 

Calf, - - - - o 10 o 

Hogs, . - . . '1 2 o 

12 2 0 


• It io remarked by an Italian writer, that in chufing cattle, the bonis mull not be overlooked} the larger 
theli: are, the worfe. The Swifs cows that are reputed the bell, have fmall hunts ( and on the contrary, 
ttiofe of Sardinia, that are poor milkers, have very long ones. Elmatli D'Agricohura di MUterpaebtrt tc;ao it. 
p. 357, notes. * 
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• The acctfUn|,of a dairy taken next door to me, in Suffolk, islfcnplex, and fuch aa 
nat’Oli'e'fli^n in twenty keeps accounts particular enough to afcertain } it may therefore 
be eaTily tujs^ofed, that greater difficulties occur in a foreign country, through the me- 
dililn,^ot only of a differenf language, but of different manners and cuftoms. This 
account was given partly as an aftual one of fifty-five cows, and partly by calculation ; 
but in lucji a number of cows, thWe will be fome dry ; there will not be fifty-five calves 
fold from fifty-five cows ; hogsmufi, for fuch a produce, have fome corn given them, 
though not much ; and I fhould confider this efliinate rather as what a good cow ought 
to do, barring accidents and excepiions, than as a fair average of a large number. 

The expenccs, however, are high, as well as the produce j among others, there are 
the’ following to 'this dairy of fifty-live : 


liVm 

Cliief dairy-man, the Wages, - - - - 130 

Five moggii of maize, at 20 llvrcs, - 100 

One ditto wheat, at 3+ livres, - 34 

Half ditto rye, at 18 livres, • - "9 

One ditto of white rice, - • " 44 

One hog, of I :olb. at i 5y^ » - 90 

Lodging, fuel, fait, and butter. 

The under dairyman,y 2 >//i> — Wages, - - 127 

Board in the farmer’s houfe. 

Three men, ;U 70 livres each, - 210 

3J moggii maiz, at 10 5 livres, - 210 

I ditto rye, at 3 i livres, - - 63 

i ditto rice, at 2| livres, - - 99 

] ditto mullet, 1 1 livres at 18 livres, - 27 

Towards board, 20 livres, - - 60 

Land enough for their flax. 

Two children, for the hogs, at 30 livres, 60 

Five faggots per diem, at 5 livres the 100, 

4 livrt*s if large, - - 60 


J323 

Here are above 44I. Englifh, without knowing at what to calculate the three other arti- 
cles } probably'.they would raife it to’ above 20s. a cow. There is likewife the wear and 
tear of the dairy implements, fait, oil, and many fmall articles ; befides hazard, and the 
lofs by difference between the fale of old cows and the purchafe of young. In regard to- 
the management of the cows, they eat in winter, that is, from the middle of December 
to the end of March, nothing but hay, and the allowance is twenty one pounds of 
twenty-eight ounces, each cow per diem ; this is 2 1 84 pounds of Milan, or 3559 pounds 
Englifh, or about i \ ton. This Angle article of expencr, without any other confider- 
a tif>n, would make a very great produce neceffary, or the farmer could not live. They 
tnilk at break of day, and fometimes before it ; in the evening, two hours before fun- 
fet : the quantity moft in the morning. The befl cheefe is made when the cows feed 
on white clover, which comes of itfelf the fecond year, where red clover was fown, 
which occafionfi a vulgar notion here, that red clover changes into white. This fecond 
year’s wtute clover is better than perennial meadows for cheefe. F«r one fortnight in 
- fiiAw foil their cows,— the laft half of March,— and the grafs goes thrice as far 
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as when eaten in the field ; yet they never do it at any other feafon. Thenioil fingulat" clr- 
cumftance is that of their flailing their cows to empty racks moft of the day^ ahd M the 
night; they are turned out at eight or mne in the morning for three or four hours, arid all 
the reft of the twenty-four they have nothing. I inquireef particularly iiitri the motifs 
for this very extraordinary praftice, and was aflih'cd it wjs neceflary to make good cheefe, 
as without it the milk would not have the rcquifitc richnds. During fome feafo^is of the 
year, and in very wet or bad times, they give them during this faft, a fmall qifkntity of 
hay, but the praftice is confined to fuch times, and is an exception from the general 
rule, which is decidedly that the cows muft not cat grafs at picafurc. It is fo very fin- 
gular a praftice, as certainly to deferve experiment in England. The 3 ''rcnch praftice 
of milking thrice a day, is quite unknown. 

The method of making the che( fe known in England by the name of Parmefan, be* 
caufc the city of Parma was once the entrepot * for it, was an obje£l I wifhed to under- 
ftand as well as pofllble. The idea is, that all depends on <bil, climate, aifd irrigation ; 
and the boafled account that the Kings of Spain and Naples, i’. order to make fimilar 
cheefe in their territories, at leaft for their own tables, had prbeured men of fkill from 
tije Milanefe for this purpofe, — contribute to give a readinefs every where in anfwering 
queftions, as they are all very well perfuaded, that fuch cheefe can be made no where 
elfe. 

In order that I might view the procefs to the beft advantage, the Abbate Amoretti 
conduced me to the dairy in queflion, belonging to the houfe of Loti. It is, in the firft 
place, neceffary to obferve, that the cheefes are made entirely of Ikimmed milk ; that of 
the preceding evening mixed with the morning’s milk ; the former had ftood fixteen or 
feventeen hours, the latter about fix hours. The rennet is formed into balls, and dif- 
folved in the hand in the milk ; the preparation is made a fecret of, but it is generally 
known that the domach of the calf is dreffed with fpices and fait. The rennet was put 
to the milk at twelve o’clock, not in a tub, but in the cauldron or boiler, turned from 
off the fire-place at ten o’clock ; the heat 22 degrees of Reaumur’s thermometer, and 
common to 24 degrees (K 1 3 Fahrenheit’s), the atmofphcre being at the fame time 16^ 
( 70 Fahrenheit’s). In fummer, the whole operation is finilhed by eight in the morn- 
ing, as the heat fours the milk if in the middle of the day. At one o’clock the cazaro 
examined the coagidation, and finding it complete, he ordered his fotto cazaro to work 
it, which he did, with a flick armed with crofs wires, as deferibed in Jnnals of Apicul- 
ture ; this operation is, inllead of cutting and breaking the curd, in the man4lr it is 
done in England, free from the whey. When he has reduced it to fuch a firmnefs of 
grain as fatisfies the cazaro, it is left to fubfide, till the curd being quite, .funk, the w hey 
is nearly clear on the furface ; then the cauldron which contains it, is turned back again 
over the fire-hearth, and a quick fire made, to give it the fculd rapidly ; a fmall quantity 
of finely powdered faff, on added, the fotto cazaro ftirring it all the time with a wired 
machine, to keep it from burning ; the cazaro examined it from time to time, between 
his fingers and thumb., to mark the moment when the right degree of folidity and firm- 
nefs of grain is attained, llie heat was 41 degrees (i24i; Fahrenheit), but it is often 
44 (131 4 Fahrenheit). V/hen the cazaro finds it well granulated by the fcalding, he 
orders his deputy to turn it off the fire, and as foon as a certain degree of I'ubfidence 
has taken place, empties about three-fourths of the whey, in order the better to com- 
mand the curd. He then pours three or four gallons of cold water around the bottom 

• THiii is the general opinion, h\it a l.ue writer has th^wn that it b an arror, and that Partna and Pla- 
’cenzd were unce^tbc cuuutr-y in which the belt was made. 
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of the cauldron, to cool it enough for handling the curd ; then he bends hlmfelf into 
the yeflel in a* formidable manner to view it, refting his feet againft the tub of whey, 
and with Bfs hands ioofens the curd at bottom, and works it into one mafs, ihould it 
not be fo already, that it may lie conveniently for him to Aide the cloth under it, which 
he does with much apparent dcjcterity, fo as to inclofe the whole in one mafs ; to enable 
himfclf to hoift it out the ealicr, he returns in the wh*‘y, and taking out the curd, refts 
it for ten minutes or a quarter of an hour in a tub to drain. The vat, in the mean 
time, is prepared in a broad hoop of willow, with a cord round to tighten it, and widens 
or contrafls at pleafure, according to the fize of the cheeft*. Into this vat the curd is 
fixed, and the cloth folded over it at top, and tucked in around. This is placed on a 
table, flightly inclining, to carry off t^ie whey that drains from the cheefe ; a round 
plank, three inches thick, fhod with iron like the block-wheel of a barrow, is laid on the 
cheefe, and a done about thrice the fize of a man’s head on that, which is all the prefs 
ufed, and thbre endsf the operation. The cheefe of the preceding day was in a hoop 
without any cloth, and many others faking in difl'erent hoops, for thirty or forty days, 
according to the feafon,— thirty in fummer, and forty in winter. When done, they are 
feraped clean, and after that rubbed and turned in the magazine every day, and rubbed 
with a little lintl'ecd oil on the coats, to be preferved from infects of all forts, 'i'liey are 
never fold till fix months old, and the price 9olivresthc one hundred pounds of twen^- 
eight ounces. 

The morning’s butter- milk is then added to the whey, and heated, anda ftrongcracid 
ufed, for a frefli coagulation to make whcy-cheefe, called here mafeo-pino. Little ones 
are kept in wooden cafes, in the finokc of the chimney. 

Upon this detail, 1 am to remark, that the rules that govern the operation of making 
cheefe in the Milanefe feem to be very different from thofe which ..1 e attended to in 
England. 'I'hefe are marked dillinclions. 

I. Starving the cows during fo large a portion of the day. 

II. Breaking and fcalding the curd. 

III. Light preffing. 

The mode of fecaing which thefe farmers purfue, they think elTentlal to good cheefe ; 
and that if the cows were allowed to padure all day long, it would be difiicult, perhaps 
impofiible, to make cheefe of equal goodnefs. It would be idle to reafou upon a pro- 
pofition, which demands in other countries experiment alone. 

T# breaking of the curd and fcalding is abfolutely dift'erent from ours, and appa- 
rently a method infinitely fuperior } our breaking by the hand, and cutting into cubes 
and other way?, are grofs, and render it difiicult for the fcalding whey to operate equally j 
but in tiie Italian method it is broken minutely, and by keeping the heating whey con- 
llantly fiirring, the fcald is equal throughout, and operating on the minutely divided 
curd, mull take a more regular and a greater effeft. 1 \lefcribed to the cazaro the 
method ufed in England, and afkcd his opinion, on which he replied — 11 vojiro formag- 
gio in que! modo non poiidcjl'crc iroppo buotia : come e la gram ? By referring to the 
grain of the cheefe, it is plain he thought that the textule of it demanded this way of 
operating. 

In regard to prefling, all with whom I converfed were Jiiuch againft any very heavy 
weights, and feemed of opinion, that a good cheefe might be prefl'ed into a bad one. 
Eirnmefs, weight, and folidity, they contended, fiiould aiifc from the right fabric of the 
cheefe, and from adapting the fabric to the land and to the I'cafon, but never from much 
profling, wliich would be a bad way of remedying cither evils or miflakes. Hoved 
cheef^ are very rare with them, which may pollibly proceed not only from the granu- 
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laiion given by their method of fcalding, but alfo from their moderate prefliug. How- 
ever it inuft not be imagined that the excellency and peculiarity of P^rnnefan cheefe d^e- 
pend altogether upon the fabrication ; their own idea is probably veryjull, tjhat foil, cli- 
mate, and irrigation come in for their ftiare ; and that thcabundance of pertain plants 
has an influence ; but this bit caufe will not have much llrefs laid on it, fmee clovers 
are found to be the chief plants. 

I lhall not quit this moll intcrefling diflrift, without recommending it flrenuouily to 
thofe who would wilh to give theinielvcs a completely good farming education. For 
fuch a purpofe Codogno would be a proper llation ; jor it is furrouuded by great dai- 
ries, and contains the largell magazines of cheefe of any town In Lombardy ; the con- 
fequ(!nce of which is a regular intercourfc with all the dairy mailers of the Lodizaii. 
Much uToful knowledge might here be gained in irrigation, and in making cheefe. 

The oxen of this dairy farm begin to work at four years old ; and are fold at' eleven 
or twelve years old, from 9 to 12 louis each. A pair will pjow eight perliehe a 
day ; and draw', waggon included, three ihoufand pounds, of twenty-eight ounces, 
twenty miles. 

Moz-^ala, — ’Vhey praflifc a fingular method of fattening oxen here. '1 hey put chop- 
ped II I aw, a little hay, titc leaves of maiz, and alfo fmne lloar of it, into a tub, and 
pour in hot (not boiling) water; and as they give this foup to the bead, they add for 
each a handful of oil-cake in powder, or for want of that, of elm leaves in powder; oak 
leaves they give green. Another food in ufe is pow'dered acorns, w hich is given inllead 
of oil cake, and with good fuccel's. 

/.Ot//. — The cows here are generally of a blood red colour, long, lank, and ill made. 
In a dairy of ninety, they make for one hundred and fixty days, one cheefe a day, of 
fixty pounds ; but ii. April and May it is of feveiity pounds. After St. Mat tin, the be- 
ginnii.g of November, greater, but not every day ; in feven months, one nutidred and 
ninety cheelcs ; and in the refl. of the year one hundred and feventy ; in all, three hun- 
dred and fixty ; this is two hundred and forty ])ounds per cow. In feeding, they give 
the cows nothing from four in the afternoon till nine tr.enext morning, unlefs the wea- 
ther be very bad, and then a little hay. In making the cheefe I found very little varia- 
tion in the praClice from that already defcribeel. For the coagulation, or wliat our dairy 
wives call felting, they heat the milk gradually, and take care not to do it too much at 
once. In the great heats of fimimer iheyrct it without healing and evett put ice or fnow 
(with which every dairy is provided) to cool it ; but they do not conlider the hciigpt let- 
ting to be a point of much conCcquence, as a little more or lefs heat makes no difFcrenee. 
The curd is broken exactly as deferibed beTorc, with two machines, one of wood ordy, 
the other armed with fine wires, and the fafl'ron added during that operation. Scald it 
as at Milan, and, upon doing this with Ikill, they affort, that much depends ; as by more 
or lefs fcalding they car. remedy certain deficiencies in foils and plant.':. The fell of the 
operation is jull as already del'cribed, and all the uteiifils the fame ; the weight fome- 
thing lefs than at Milan ; and here as great enemies to much prefliug. '1 he cheefe 
made yellerday ii all hoi.ey-gonibed in the coat, and as yellow as wax, a pale yellow : 
whereas at Milan the new chcefes are quite white. Thefe honey-combs wear out by 
feraping after falling, w'iiich is for thirty. fix or forty days; they arc then coloured, and 
there i.s given to them an appearance of a whitilh crull, or eflloivfcenc^ artificially. 
Th(7 are preferved by oiling, as at Milan. Good cows give about live gallons of 
milk per diem; the bell of all, fix. Sixty cows require one hundred pertiche for fix 
months in fummer. 

Cidogne, 
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Corfo^«<j.-rThjQ, produce per cow Is here reckoned at one hundred pounds of cheefe*, 
at f^eflty-^ght ounces, at 23 per pound, and eighty pounds of butter at 24/ The 
calf fells all^ livres, at fifteen days old j and the produce of hogs, twelveffows to one 
hundred cows, v'hich pay about 10 livres per cow. 
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Thirteen pertiche of .land are neceflary to carry a cow through the year, which they 
cut for hay thrice, and feed once. Such land bought, fells at 300 livres, and lets at 
10 livres. The greaieft dairy in the country, one hundred and ten cows, and the price 
10 louis each. In furamer they milk at four o’clock in the morning, and at fun-fet. 
Make the chcefe at eleven in the forenoon; in winter at any time. Skim all the milk, 
and never fet it for coagulation without heating it by fire. In other refpefts, the ma- 
nufafture is condufted as already deferibed. They colour the coats with earth, and the 
whitilli cfllorefcence is given with rye-meal. When the grafs is oldeft, it always gives 
the beft cheefe, but the produce, after being down four years, declines fo much, that 
the almofl general pradlice is to plough it. 

View the magazine of cheefe at Codogno, of Sig. Bignami, and ot Sig. Stabilini 
the latter arc immenfe. Mofl of it is fold in Italy, much in Spain, and leaft of all in 
France ; there is not a folid cheefe in that kingdom that is eatable, and yet they confume 
little Parmefan ! 

Codogno to Crema. — Meffrs. Bignami had the goodnefs to conduQ: me to a great farm, 
two miles from Codogno, in the way to Crema; — here 1 found that coagulation takes, 
according to the fcafon, from one to four hours ; in fome parts of the Milanefe the ca- 
zaro informed mo that they fet the milk without vA'arming : here never ; always heat it 
by fije. 'J’hc caggio (rennet) is in balls about twice as large as a pigeon’s egg, put in 
a linen coarfc cloth, and rubbed, holding it in the milk, till it is diflblved. In this dairy 
after three hours coagulation, the milk was as hot as if frcllt from the cow. Quantity 
of faftVon, a qfiarter of an ounce to a cheefe of fixty pounds — 945 pounds of milk, of 
twenty-eight ounces, make a cheefe of fixty pounds weighed fix months after. The 
fame quantity of milk in fpring and in autumn, makes mpre cheefe than in fummer. 
Beft and moll from old grafs, but a cazaro w-ho really underftands his bufinefs, will 
make all alike ; and the idea here is that fabrication is all in all. A cheefe of thirty 
pounds will be as good as one of a hundred pounds. T^e fcalding in their manner is 

• Tbi‘.=> is tlie general idea ; hut let it be notetl, that the particular*! of two dairies T took, one of which 
was luar were din\rent ; one two hundred and ihiity-two pounds per cow ; the other near Lodi, 

two hinidi t (f 'and forty pounds per cow; yet there is, near Milan, a notion, that the produce is one hundred 
pounds j)er cow. The diiTei encc, probably, is this, that upon a general cillfculation of all the cows of a dif- 
iiici, go.td, bad, and itidiireient, dry, and giving milk, the quantity is one hundred pounds; but in certain 
capital vlaii hr-, and reckoning only the cows in ndlk^ it is more than double. 

to 
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to granulate the curd, and, united with fo fmall a preiTure, leaves cavities in the texture 
of the cheefe, that fill witli an oleaginous liquid, and form the peculiar- excellence of 
Parmefan cheefe. With the methods u fed in England, fuch cavities Ipoil a^cheefe. - I 
mufl, however, remark that fuch Parmefan as was common many years agjpi’ in which 
thefe cavities, and their contents were of a texture that would allow of drawing out like 
a thread of glue, is not fo common now. ThcTi • d cheefe, without cavities, common 
\t prefent, is not much better than our North VV iltlhirc, and is apt to dry much 
fooner, if equally kept. Quecrc, if this declenfion of quality is not to be imputed to their 
ploughing all’the country ? When their cheefe gained its great rt putaiion, it was made 
from old meadows; now all is from arable land, ficre it is kept five or fix years-— 
never till ten. Walking with the farmer, the mafter of eighty cows', into his fields 
(1750 pertiche), 1 begged iiim to pick the plants in the order of his cllimalion for 
cheefe, which he did ; — firft, trifolium repau ; fecond, trifolium pratenfe phntago 
lanccolata qqual ; third, cbicoriutn intybus. '1 hefe he ellccmed cafytal. Tiic ranuncH‘ 
lus repens bad ; all the graffes, properly fo called, bad, on com;.»arifon with thofe above ; 
but lolitim perenne the beft, if it come liaturally ; bad, if fown, . Callcga officinalis bad. 
They fonieiimes do not fow any thing to make a meadow, leaving the wheat-ffubble to 
cover itfelf ; a barbarous praftice, lince they confefs that in llic firft year it yields little. 
There w'ere dung-hills in mtdl; of the fields, well ipixed and rotten, to be fpread in win- 
ter. Feed the cows, in winter, only wi’h tiay, and twenty pounds, of twenty-eight 
ounces, the daily allowance; the price now 7; livres per one hundred pounds. 1 forgot 
to remark, that all the milk trays are of copper ; and that ice is in every dairy, to put 
into tiic churns w'ith the cream. The cows arc lure f ed, as every where elfe in the Mi- 
lanefi , but a few hours in twenty-four ; yet longer than in foine diftritis, for they are 
abroad feven hours; .hey eat nothing while ti-.d up in the flieds. 

In ‘733, there were in the Lodi^^an one hundred and nincty-feven dairies: in 1767 
there were two hundred and thirty-fix, each of wliich had one hundred and twenty 
edws, on an average, making two hundred and ninety cheefes each dairy per ann. ; in 
thirty- four years iiicreafe - thirty -nine dairies, four thoufand fix hundred andcightycows, 
eleven thoufand three hundred and ten cheefes, and value 8 j8,2io livres*. This is 
Count Carli’s account, but 1 fufpefl an error f, as I heard no hints of any decline; and 
at Codogno, the dairies were calculated, apparently with attention, at two hundred and 
thirteen each, making three humlrcd and ten cheefes in a year, or fixty fix thoufand 
and thirty cheefes, of fifty pounds each, or 3,301,500 pounds, of twenty-eight oqpccs, 
at one livre a pound ; this makes 1 10,047!. and the account I received was, that, of this 
quantity, two-thirds were exported. 

In regard to the origin of this cheefe, it deferves notice, that it is not diree centuries 
finefe this great advantage of irrigated meadows has been here known ; and I may ob- 
ferve, that the Ciderfian mc-nk who has written fo well - Sull’ Irrigir^ioni dv Prati, in the 
j^tti della Societa Pat. di Milano, feems to admit, that the original manufafturcs of Par- 
mefan cheefe was in the te>’ritory of Parma ; and refers to original papers for fhewing that 
Milan was fupplied three centuries ago with this cheefe from Parma. K clearer proof 
of this cannot be produced, than that in the ledgers of the monaftcry of Chiaravalle, . 
there are entries of the purchafe of cheefe from Parma, which, moft affuredly, could not. 
have taken place, if fuch cheefes had been made at home. And this feem^to be con- 

* Carli, tom. i. p. ^17. 

•j- It niuft be a giofu error to calculate the dairies at one hundred and twenty cows, on an average ; fur- 
in all my inquiries 1 heard but of one that reached one hundred and ten. 

firmed 
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firm,ed by l(he account of the entry of Louis XII. into Pavia, in 1.1.99, g^' cn by Fran- 
■ cefco Murajito, j^ris confulto of Como, who fays,—" Mult a fuereper Papienfes tlovon\!;i 
trddii/tvt i^ter catcra forma centum enfei Placcntina civitatis.” If is a!fo worth ohfervinir, 
that thoujifbi they did not make good cheefeattliis period, fas we may judge, fiom their 
buying it elfewheie,) yet fomc cheefe was made at Tecchionc, a larm belonging to 
them, of the weight of fourteen pounds per cheefe, as it appears by their ledgers for the 
year 1494. * 

Vi'?iice . — This city is fupplled with beef from Bofnia, Carinthia, Styria, and Hungary: 
at prefent the export from thofe countries is prohibited, on account of I'upplying the 
Linperor’s armies in Hungary. Mutton from Dalmatia, and Bofnia. 

* EccLEsiAS'fiCAL, STATE. — Bologna ^ — In their covv-lioufcs they have tb.e fame flop 
at the heels of the beafts as 1 have in my own, and which I copied from Mr. Bakewell 
many years ago ; but they have applied it to their horCe-ftables alfo, which I never met 
with before^ yet it h an obvious improvement, which well deferves imitation. The 
floors of their flails are level. 

'I'uscANV. — Though the quantity of cattle of every hind in this covn'.try ie much in- 
ferior to what it ought to be, yet is the art of fattening aii ox well iiiuierflood. lu fuin- 
mer they feed on mown clover and faggina (the great millet, hokus fsrginn') ; alio on 
maiz, and a mixture of all forts of corn and pulfe, called firrana. Price of an ox, 45 
feudi (at 5s. 8d.); a cow', 30 ; a fheep, 14a horfc, 204 a hog, 7. 


Account of a Dairy of Eight Cows, atVilamagna, hi Tufeany^ belonging to Conte Orlando 

del Benino. 
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Which, on eight cows^ is per cow, • 

At 5 livres, the dollar, and 4jd. a dollar fterllng 
Which is per week, - - - 


Scud. liv. f, 

12 lO 8 

£3 3 ^ 
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In which experiment almoft the tyhole of this was profit, becaufe no fewer cattle of any 
other fort were kept ; but it muft be obvious, that is. 3d. a week is, according to our 
ideas, a very poor return for keeping a cow *. I copy this account from Sig. Paoletti, 
with whom I had the pleafure of conferring perfonally on agriculture, and who informed 
me, that at Villaraagna they begin to work their oxen at two years and a half old ; they 
change feme every year ; and gain by their improvement, while worked, about 6 feudi 
(of 5s. 8d.) the pair, on an average, per annum; buy at 70 fcu.li, and fell at 76. Cows 
give two fiafce of milk per diem, during eight months ; price 4"/’. each. 

Modena. — Regifter of all the live-flock in the Diitchy of Modena, taken in June 
1771 Oxen, forty-two thoufand fix hundred and fifteen ; cows fixty-one thoufand 
four hundred and forty-five ; calves of one year, twenty-four thoufand one hundred and 
and feventy-two ; calves, twenty-one thoufand three hundred and twenty-fix ; horfes, 
eight thoufand three hundred and thirteen ; mules, eight hundred and thirty-fix ; afles, 
eleven thoufand five hundred and forty-three j hogs, one hundred and thirty-feven, 
thoufand tliree hundred and twenty-fix ; fheep, three hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
fand and fifteen ; goats, thirty-five thoufand five hundred and eighteen. Augmentation 
in the reft of the year; great cattle, twelve thoufand; fmall, thirty- eight thoufand. 

Parma. — Many and great dairies in the Parmefa; fome to fixty cows, and num- 
bers from twenty to thirty ; and thofc who have a few cows, carry their milk to fome 
neighbouring dairy, and receive cheefes in proportion to the quantity ; but this cheefe 
has not the reputation at prefeni of being fo good as that of the Lodizan. As this coun- 
try gave its name to the beft cheefe in Europe, and once certainly made the beft, I was 
defirous of knowing how far the mode purfued in the manufacture differed here from 
that of the Lodizan ; in the dairy of a farmer of the Count de Schaffianatti, I had this 
opportunity. The apparatus is nearly, the fame, except that the ftick with which the 
curd is broken, and which in the Lodizan is armed with crofs wires, is here only a bufh, 
the branches of which are drawn a little together by a ftring ; this is not fo effeCUve as 
fine wire, and is a variation in a point of importance in giving a fine grain. I have re- 
marked already, that the board which in prefling is laid on the vat, is in the Lodizan 
one and a half or two inches thick ; here it is five or fix inches, and heavy ; and the 
ftone ufed to prefs it fciu cr five times larger, yet the cheefes here are not often more 
than half the fize of the others ; this variation in a circumftance that cannot be uneffential 
certainly defert'es nc t’ ce ; if fo very light a preflure in the Lodizan is given, the cheefe of 
which is fuperior to all others^ it undoubtedly fliould lead the farmers of Parma to exa- 
mine whether the inferiority of their cheefe does not arife wholly or in part from thefe 
•variations ; the country, it is true, is not watered to one-tenth of what the Lodizan is, 
and the cows feed in perennial meadows, inftead of the paflurage of arable Jaiid. The 
trays here are of wood, inftead of copper for the milk ; and it is Ikimmed, as at Lodi, 
before making the cheefe. The coagulation is made ufually in three quarters of an 
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hour, if the |iiilk.be what they call wholefome, that is, if it have no particular quality 
that demands a variation, in which cafe it is coagulated in half an hour : they vary the 
fcalding alfo j for bad milk they fcald with a fierce quick fire, but good is done more 
gently. In panaging the lump of curd, when fettled to the bottom of the boiler, they 
vary alfo ; they prefs it with a circular board, fixed at the end of a ftick or handle, and 
then get a milk tray under it, dnd wheA they have hoilled it out, they leave it to drain 
in that tray about half an hour ; at Lodi, ten minutes, or at moft a quarter of an hour. 
The roinmon price of thecheefe 30 livres, (2-Jd.) the pefo (tweniy-two pounds Eriglilh)» 
I tailed it at the table of the Count de Schaffianatti, and alfo at Farma, and the inferiority 
to the Lodizan is great.*. 

The attention of giving fait to cattle and Ihecp here, as in every other part of Italy, 
is regular; they even confider a plenty of fa^t as fomewhat efieutial to having proper 
ftocks of thofc animals, and gave me an inllance which is remarkable. Jn the Courli. 
di Monchioie a valley in which the bilhop is the fovereign, there is no gabelle on fait, 
and therefore given much more plentifully to cattle and Iheep, the confcquence is, that 
the- numbers of both aije much greater, proportionably to all other circumftances than 
in any other difirifl. 

Savoy.— -'fhey reckon at Lanefburgh, that three goats are^ equal to one cow j 
the price here is ii livres to 12 livres. At Ifle, in All'acc, a good goat fells from 
1 a livres to 30 livres French, in common 20 livres. Some there are fo good tliat twa 
equal a cow, but at Tour d’Aigues, in Provence, it takes tour to equal a cow, the price 
10 livres or 12 livres French. 


Sect. III.— (y 

— I here obferved wiiat appeared very fingular, a flock of flieep brought down 
from the mountains to drink the fea-water, which is I fuppofe to fav:. fait. The gar- 
deners near the town generally keep a few fficep, confined in ft'es, juft as hogs in Eng- 
land, and fed with the olTal of the garden. I took a fpecimen of the wool of one of 
thefe ftie-fed Iheep, more like goat’s hair than wool, it fells at ^ the pound. 

Twr/w.— The price of flieep from 10 livres to 15 Ijvres. The fleece is eight pounds,, 
at 5/1 unwalhed. 

Milanese. — ^Throughout this country I fcarccly faw any Ihecp, and thofe few bad. 

Venetian State.— Here I met a flock, an ugly breed, large, long,, 
and ill made, without horns, the wool coarfe and hairy, large hanging ears, and their 
throats fwollen almoft like wens. They have a fabric of woollen cloth here, but the 
wool comes from Apulia. 

jEry /d-.— The fleeces here are four and a half pounds, (about twoand three quarters, 
pounds Englilh), and fell at 25 livres to 30 livres per peze, not walhed, which is about. 
IS. Englilh the pound. 

r^nna.— Price 30/1 the pound of twelve ounces (is. the pound Englilh)., 

To Vicenza.— Meet feveral flocks ; all are clipped twice a year, the breed polled, and; 
much like thofe, but not fo large, as on the other fide of Verona. 

Vicenza . — The forts of Iheep known here, are Gentiliy which live only in the plain, 
not being hardy enough to refill: the mountain cold ; their wool is longer than of the 
other forts. ToMtiy wefe refill the cold well ; have Ihort wool, clipped twice. Monte. 
Padouanay aVe of a much,.greater fize; the fieft excellent ; are clipped twice. Price of 
wool, 2| livres per pound unwalhed (the ounce of Vicenza, twelve to the pound is to the. 
Englilh ounce as 690 is to 480, as I found, by buying an ounce weight there) ; this- 
price is equal to about 1 id. the Englilh pound. It is remarkable, that they here feed 
• tfadr 
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their flieep in winter, with a mixture, made iri a hole in the ground, troddm well in, of 
Kucca (gourds) cut in flices ; the mark of grapes, vine-leaves, and green grails. Priceof 
wool here : — Gentili preparata, 6 livres ; Gentili non preparata, 5 livres Tofetta, 
5 livres to 6 livres; Tefino, 2 livres 10^ ; Padouana, 4 livrra; all by the pound of 
twelve ounces. The ounce is to that of Engbnd, as 65^0 to 480 ; the pdund therefore 
equals feventeen ounces Englifli ; livres is above as. 6d. Englilh. 

Padua. — Price of fheep about 2 ducats. In common they clip but once a year; fleece 
three pounds. 

Ecclesiastical State.— Price of a good flieep, 14 pauls (7s.) Pro- 
duce, per flieep, of a flock ; — lamb, 4 pauls ; wool, 3 1 ; cheefe, 4; in all 1 1 J (5s. pd.) 
per annum ; half to the proprietor, half to the peafant. The wool three pounds at 
twice (hearing, and at 1 3 baiocchi the pound ( 1 o baiocchi to the paul, olf 6d. lefs a 
fraftion). It is wafhed on the back before (hearing. There ar/ 25,000 to 30,000 
flieep in the Ferrarefe. # • 

Tuscany. — Bologna to Florence. — Some flocks of (heep arc Scattered on the Appe- 
nines, of a fmall and rather pretty homlefs breed. Near Florence, they cut the lambs 
in June, and fell them in September, to thofe who keep them till March. Price, in 
September, 10 livres, (7s. id.) and in March, for 18 livres (12s. gd.); there are few, 
or none, of two or three years old. They clip but once ; weight of the fleece four 
pounds, at 1 paul per pound ; waflied before clipping (Englifn weight and money, the 
fleece is three pounds, at is. id, per pound). Wethers are in fome places fattened on 
oatsy.barley, and hay, and fometimes with a few raves. 

'I'hirty-fix flieep kept on four hundred and eighty-three ftiofi of land, 
each giving three pounds of wool (equal to two and a quarter 'pounds Englifli), at this 
year, 1 1 paul, and laft, ly (the paul 5f d.) ; clipped but once a year, in May, and wa(hed 
before. Each»(liecp J of a paul in cheefe. Thirty-fix bring, on an average, twenty 
lambs, which fell, at five or fix weeks, at 4J- pauls ; at (ix months, 7 or 8 pauls. 

Two hundred flieep from the mountains, that pafs the winter in the Maremma, the 
expence 1 57 feudi, compofed of twenty rams, fifty ewe hoggits, one hundred and thirty 
breeding ewes ; fifty lambs kept for flock. 

Fifty lambs for (lock, — — — — . ^9 2 

Eighty lambs fold, — — — — 12 o 

Wool, 7 lb. the pair, at 10 feudi the too lb. — — *—70 3 

* Cheefe, zi lb. to each flieep, at 6/. per lb. — — 1 1 o 


Half to the proprietor, — . — . 

Expence. 

Winter food in the Msu emma, — — — 

Two hundred (heep to a Ihepherd ; 24 (lari of com for the winter, 
Pafles, charges, dwie.' legulated at 6 feudi the 100 Iheep, - 

Expences of travelling, uteflfils, fees, &c. •— 

Fafturing in fummer in the mountains, — — 


Half to the jiroprietor, 1— — 

•Nett .profit to proprietor, ' — • — — 

Which profit, being on a ca pital of 157 feudi, is i8 per cent. 

* Trainonto§i Del ^criejcimenlo Del Bejligm e Tofeanot Svo. p. 96. 
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It is an obfervation of Sig. Paoletti *, that draining the Maremma, and cultivating it, 
have lefTened the number of flieep in Tufcany confiderably : great flocks, before that 
period, were kept in fonie mountainous diftriSs in fummer, and paflured in the Ma- 
remma in winter ; but cultivation has changed this. He does not fay that the people 
of the Maremma have flieep of their own, but obferves, that it is a diminution in num- 
ber. This is fufficient to prove? that the improvements in the Maremma have been on 
falfe and vicious principles ; for if they had been on juft ones, flieep would have, been 
increafed inftead of leflened. 

Sig. Paoletti recommends that all flieep fliould have one pound of fait in March, and 
one in Oftober, which makes them healthy, and to yield more wool f. 

Modena. -7- Wool here fells from 2 livres to 3 livres per pound, waflicd ; equal to 
i2|d. per pound Englifli. There are many flieep in the mountains, but miferable 
things } clipped twiee a year. 

PARMA.-rIn going to Firenzuola, 1 examined the wool of a flock, and found it more 
like the hair of a dog than wool ; and all 1 fee, which arc but few, arc alike hairy; moft 
of them polled, but fonwi vvith horns ; not badly made, but feel worfe. Thefe are the 
flocks whofe wool, Monf. do la Lande fays, k incftimable ! ^ 

Piedmont. — Pavefe.«-~On entering the King of Sardinia’s country, and for many 
miles, fee little parcels, of from ten to twenty-five, of poor dirty houfed flieep, feeding 
on the young wheat. Afti was formerly famous for wool ; — nclli antichi tempi famofa 
per la fua lanc\; but the countr)' contains none at prefent to fupport that charatter. 

Savoy. — Unwaflicd wool, 1 of. the pound of twelve ounces ; fleece three pounds to 
fix pounds; it goes to France or Piedmont. Sheep, 9 livres to 1 2 livres each. Though 
cattle and flieep are the great riches of all Savoy, yet no care taken of the breed, and 
the wool all bad §. 

’ The price of wool, regard being had to that only which is long, roarfe, and bad, (but 
not the worft,) may be ftated in Lombardy at is. Englifli, the Englifli pound j fuch. 
would fell in England, I calculate, at about yd. or 8d. per pound. 


Chap. XXXIII. — Of the Management of Arable Land. 

THE minutes 1 took, concerning the condufl: of arable land, may, for the fake of 
clearnefs, be thus divided 1 . Of the courfes of crops. 2 . Of feed and product. 3. 01 
the culture of certain plants. 4. Of implements. 5. Of manures. 

Sect. the Courfes of Crops, 

Piedmont.— A year of fallow common in five or fix years, during which 
year the land is never watered, only expofed to the fun. Wheat is fown on fallow; on 
clover land ; always after hemp, becaufe the land is in high ofder ; the fame after maize, 
if well manured ; in which cafe alfo after millet fown in June, otherwife meflin or rye. 
The fallow for wheat, commonly follows buck-wheat, called here fromentin, or millet. 
Clover is fown among rye in March, never among wheat. ' Millet de cottura is fown in. 
June ; mill et de reftuba the end of July, after wheat ; and then dung well for hemp. 

• Pef^icru 20?^ He mentions their being proS^iofametOe plu mmerofe^ a century before^ p. 22 1. 

•j* Penfieri^ p. 208. 

i GiWini, tom. xii. p. 19. 

§ 1 may here add a minute on goats ; Marquis Ginori introduced the Angora goats into Tufcany^ for 
making cambletSi which manufadure has fucceeded fp well, as to be termed rifpettahilt mamfaitura by Paow 
letti. Pe^ientV* 220. And it is obferved by another writer, that if th^ arc not fuperior to the aniicnt 
eambtcte tuSiuSels^ they are at Icaft equal to them* Ragionamente fopra TofeanOi p. 167, 

10 ‘ Turin, 
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Ti/m.— In feme arable land I viewed, a few miles from this capital, the following 
moft extraordinary courfe was purfued, and was mentioned to me as being not uncom- 
mon ; I . maize ; 2, wheat ; 3. wheat j 4. wlieat j 5. maiz j 6. wheat j 7. wheat ; 
8. wheat. 

The year of maize being confidered jS fuc'n.a prepavation, as to allow of three fuc- 
ceffive crops of wheat. The practice however is barbarous. Upon the farm of Sig. 
Briolo, the following is the courfe ; — i. maize ; 2. wheat j 3. rye , and when the land 
wants repofe, clover is fown upon a fmall part. 

Vercelli. — Upon good wheat hind ; — i. maize ; 2. wheat ; 3. wheat ; 4. rye. And 
in the rice grounds •, — 1. fallow ; 2. rice ; 3. rice ; 4. rice. I'hey hav.^ here an excel- 
lent praftice, and it extends, more or lefs, over all Piedmont, which is to mow clover 
by the 10th of May, and to plow the land and plant maize, which fucceeds greatly after 
clover. 

Milanese. — Mila 7 i . — ^The arable lands never repofe; l ut a* quick fuccelTion is 
reaped. Two crops of bread corn are gained in one year, by lb- ;ing maize in July, after 
wheat. 

Milan to Pavia.—-'Yhc courfe common in the rice grounds is,— i. rice; 2. rice; 

3. rice ; 4. fallow, and dung; 5. wheat, clover fown, either with it in autumn, or upon 
itinlpring; the former beft ; 6. clover; 7. clover; 8. clover; 9. flax, and then millet 
the fame year : and then rice again as above. 

Alfo, — I. wheat; 2. clover; 3. clover; 4, clover; 5. clover; 6. flax, and then 
maize ; 7. wheat, and clover again. Sometimes after flax, colefeed for oil. Another 
courfe, — I, 2, 3. clover; 4. maize; 5. rice; 6. rice ; 7. rice; 8. fallow ; 9. corn and 
clover. 

In the Pavefe.-^\. Rye, and then fallowed for, 2. w’heat, fowm with clover in Febru- 
ary, mown with the flubble, and then fed ; 3. clover; 4- clover; 5. clover; 6. flax, 
and then millet ; or inftead of both maize ; 7. wheat ; 8. wheat, and left then fome- 
times to pafturage under clover. 

— A courfe common here, — i. clover; 2. winterflax; 3. lupines; 4. maize, 
for forage; 5. colefeed; 6. cabbages; 7. panic ; 8. hemp; 9. beans. This courfe will 
be found to occupy about twelve pertidie in one hundred, and to pafs in fuccefllon over 
the whole, for the benefit of variation. Another, — 1 . wheat, and millet after ; 2. com- 
mon maize ; 3. wheat and millet ; 4. common maize ; 5. rye and vjUarantino; 6. com- 
mon maize; 7. rye and quarantine; 8. common maize. The afllduity with which 
thfey avoid a fallow, deferves attention, and it is here cifetlcd, as in the fouth of France, 
by means of a plant that is aflerted by many to exhauft. 

Lodizan. — 1. Wheat, fown in October and reaped in June, and the land ploughed 
thrice and manured for a. wheat again, and clover, called fpianata agojiano, which is 
fed tilt the following ipvlng, but fometimes ploughed the end of autumn ; 3. flax ; 

4. millet. Another courfe, called coltura maggenga, — i. break up the layer for flax ; 
2. millet ; 3. maizfe 4 wheat, the Hubble of which remains in fpianata agojlano. 

Cremonefe.’—i, Wheat, fowti in Oftober, and reaped in June, the ftubblc ploughed 
thrice for a. wheat, upon which fow clover the end of February; 3. clover, ploughed 
in November for, 4. flax, and then millet ; 5. maize ; 6. wheat. 

Cerpianefe.~—i. Maize; 2. wheat fown in the fpring with clover, which is 4 Uown with 
the ftubble, and TCQtxmxis fpianata agofiana; 3. clover ; 4. flax, and then millet ; 5. rice; 
6. rice ; 7. rice. 

Venetian State.— — The land here is conftantly cropped,— i. wheat ; 
s. clover, mown in the fpring once, in fime for maize ; 3. wheat ; 4. clover. Alib,— 

i. clover. 
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■%. clom^ or millet $ 2. inaize $ 3. wheat By which courfes they have half or a third 
of their land in wheat every year. 

Brefda.—-\. Wheat, and twenty pounds of doveivfeed in March, per jugero, — the 
clover cut In Auguft with the wheatftubble, and then paftured, in winter dunged 
2. clover, called this year pratq graffo,,c\xx. thrice ; firft in May, called il maggiatico ; 
fecond in Auguft, called Vojiam ,• third in September, il nauaroh .•■—3. in March fow 
flax, which is gathered in June, then plough and fow quarantino, amongft which, at the 
fecond hoeing, fow lupines for manure:— 4. plough in the lupines, and fow wheat in 
November, which is reaped in June ; cut the itubble immediately, and fow lupines or 
colefeed for niapure 5. plough in Oftober, and fow wheat mixed with rye, reaped in 
June, and then fow part with quarantino and part with panic : — 6. if a crop of colefeed 
. is taken, it is fown amongft the maize whilft growing, which cole is ripe in ffxing, in 
time to clear the ground for manuring and fowipg the common maize; if cole not fown, 
remains fall 5 w in whiter, and fow melica in fpring, — the great millet. 

Verona, — Here, as in all other parts of Lombardy, the land is never fallowed,— 

1. maize, called grano tlirco : — a. wheat, and when reaped, millet oj dnquantim ; this 
is the quarintino of the Milanefe: — 3. barley or oats, and when reaped, lome other fe- 
cond crop. W heat is always fown after maize, and that after barley or oats. No clover 
ufed here, except in rice> lands. In the rice-grounds, — i. wheat, reaped time enough 
for a crop of cinquantino; 2. maize; 3. clover; 4. rice, &c. &c. Beans are alfo fown 
iuftead of maize, and wheat after them, and prepare for wheat much better. On the dry 
lands, fuch as about the Lago di Guarda, &c. no clover, as the land is not good enough. 

To Vicenza.— fallow any where. There is a little clover, and very fine, but the quan- 
tity is fmall ; all wheat and maize, and fcarcely any thing elfe. 

.r/rc/fza.— Wheat is always fown after clover, and cinquantino after wheat; but 
nothing prepares fo well for that crop as beans, lb that they arc called the mother of 
wheat, madre della formento. This idea, in I.ombardy, is as old as Gallo, who remarks, 
that wheat fucceeds after nothing better than beans, which in grajfano maggiormente la 
ierroy che non fa ogni allro legume *; and this he refers to as a cuftom of the Cremonefe 
and the Mantuans. It is equally true in England ; and fuch a combination of authority 
ought to convince fuch as yet want convidibn, of the utility of beans as a preparation for 
wheat ; more, perhaps, to be depended on than any other preparation whatever. A 
common courfe near this city introduced as a variety is, — 1. maize ; 2. wheat and cin- 
quantino. A farmer cultivated a field during fome years in this courfe, i. maize ; 

2. wheat ; 3. clover : and to preclude the necellity of dung, he ufed only the 
vanga (fpade) j for five years his crops were good, but afterwards declined greatly 
till he could not get even clover. They fow wheat in Odober, and the clover-fe^ over 
it in March, if there is rain ; the end of June the wheat is cut, the end of Auguft the 
clover is mown for hay, and another fmall crop again in Odober ; here is, therefore, 
within a year, one crop of wheat and two of clover. The grafs is cut again in May, or 
beginning of the fidlowing June ; a fecond time in Auguft, and a third growth plowed 
in for wheat, which is ufually a very great crop in this hulkandry. 

Padua. — On all forts of land the moft; ufual hulbandry is, — i. dung for maize ; 2* 
wheat ; 3. wheat, and then cinquantino or millet, &c Clover is fown both in autumn 
and in fpring ; if the froft is not very fevere, autumn is beft, but fpring the moll fe- 
cure. It is cut once .after the wheat is reaped. 

Venice, — Sig. Arduino aftiires me, there is no fallow to be found in any part of the 
Venetian territory ; they have not even a word to ^xprefs the idea— /’<r»no di riptfo, is 
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• difiereht thing, and always means plover, or a flate of reft, without any tillage. That 
gentleman’s expreffion plealed me much, — La jacJjere e una fciocca pratica in agrkoltura. 
The two great points on which the bell agricultut-e of the Venetian ftate turns, are 
maize on clover, and wheat on beans. All thefe .-plants ftre equally neceflary upon a 
farm; and th^' re is a peculiarity in clover as a preparation for maize, and equally in 
beans as preparatory for wheat. 

Bologna. — In a very rich field near this city, which I viewed, the courfe has been, in 
1787, wheat, which produced one hundred corbi, or twenty rimes the feed. In 1782, 
hemp, five thoufand pounds. In 1789, it is now wheat, and perfetlly clean. This 
courfe of — i. hemp ; 2. wheat. Is perhaps the moft'profitable in the world, and brings 
to mind the noble vale of the Garonne, under the fame management. If land will do 
for hemp they never fallow, but have fome fields in the courfe^ •* i. fallow ; 2. wheat, , 
which ought to be confidered as a difgrace to Lombardy. 1. Maize; 2. wheat, is a 
courfe not uncommon. On the fallowed lands they fow beans, *provid(M they have, 
dung. Very little clover, preferring fenugreek, which is fucceeded by wheat. Vetches- 
they fow in autumn, and beans alfo, both for a crop, and alfo to plough in, in the 
fpring, as a manure for hemp. With equal quantities of manure, beans give better wheat 
than hemp. Beans on Sig. Bignami’s farm are now November) fix inches high on 
the tops of narrow ridges, but none in the furrows ; thefe are for a crop, and infinitely 
too thick, I (hould apprehend. Lupines alfo for ploughing in. 

Tuscany. - In the Valdarno di Sura, Culini, SieniH, Pifani, Vblterrana, they fallow,- 
and their courfe is, — ; . fidlow ; 2. wheat. After travelling fo long in Lombardy with- 
out a fallow, it hurt me to find them common here. Clover is ufually made a prepara- 
tion for maize in moft parts of this country ; and beans, where fown, are reckoned the- 
bell for wheat. At Martelli, &c the courfe is, — 1 . beans, French beans, or maize ; 

3. wheat ; 3. wheat ; 4. wheal and rye, and no after-crop. In the Valdichiaria, the 
following courfe, I am informed, is purfued, — i. maize and French beans ; 2. wheat, 
and nothing after it ; 3. wheat and then raves, and, in fome places, clover added. 
At Villamagna, the courfe is,— i. biade^ vetches, beans, &c. ; 2. wheat; 3. wheat; 

4. wheat. The firft wheat produces nine or ten times the feed, if after beans ; the fecond 
fix or feven ; the third three or four : a degradation that ought to explain fully the 
abfurdity of fuch a- fyftem. In fome difiri£ls the following is the courfe ;— firft year, 
biadi, viz. beans, peafe, chick-peafe, French beans, tares, lentils, o.’ts, maize, the great 
nfillet, fmall millet, panic in part clover, and oats, and, after cutting for forage, plough' 
for fome of the above. Second year, upon the land thus prepared, wheat is fown, called 
grojfo and ariflata mucked ; or with half grojjo and half gentili (white wheat). Third, 
year gentili wheat. 

Modena. — The bad farmers in the Modenefe are fallowifts, and their courfe is,— 
1. fallow, ploughed firft in May or June, in Auguft the fecond time, and the third ia 
Oftober, for fowing, 2. wheat. But the better farms fubftitu.te beans, French beans,, 
vetches, fpeir, maize, particularly the laft inftead of a fiillow. Upon foils that are very 
good, and manured, they havo an execrable cuftom of taking three crops of wheat in 
fucceflion ; fometimes throwing in -clover with the wheat, which is plowed up in June- 
for wheat again. When beans are fown in autumn and ftand the froft, they yield much; 
more than fpring fown. 

The huibandry praftifed by Sig. Bertolini, which is the beft of the country is,— 
I. beans, fown in Oftober, and harvefted in May : then French beans, or rormen- 
toni, for forage, or thick-peafe, or lentils ; 2. wheat, the ftubble ploughed thrice for, 

3. wheats 
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3. vi^heat ; 4. maize^ fown in March. To Reggio they fallow fome oT their Iwd every 
third year ; but more commonly fubftitute maize, beans or fomething elfe in lieu. 

Parma.— In the country about Vicomero, the common courfe is, i. beans } 2. wheat} 
3. maize} 4. wheat. 

Piedmont. — Tortonefe. — A common courfe here is, — i. beans; 2. wheat. Alfo, 
— t. melga (great millet); 2. ‘wheat. " But they have fome lands in fallow courfes. 

Savoy. — At Lanefborough, the common hulbandryis that of a crop and a fallow: 
they plough in May or June, and again for the feed in Auguft, when they fow the rye } 
and they have no wheat. 

From thefe notes it appears, that there is fomething both to commend and to con- 
demn in thefe Italian courfes. The rejeftion of fallows is pretty general ; this is a good 
feature, and the great flrefs they lay on beans as a preparation for wheat, cannot be 
praifed too much. On the other hand, there feems to be no idea of fo proportioning 
the crops of’a farm,.as to make cattle and (heep (kept on arable land) the preparation 
for corn : the culture of clover is not unknown, but fcarcely extends further than to 
produce fonte hay. I Ro where met wdth artificial gralTes introduced on fo large a 
icale as to fupport a good flock of flicep. In fome diltrids, the great plenty of watered 
meadow explains this deficiency ; but there are more where it will not afford an apology. 
This objeftion, however, does not hold good in the Lodizan, where their immenfe 
dairies are fupported on arable land, and certainly form one of the mofl curious fyflems 
of hull)andry that arc to be met with in Europe. 

Sect. II.— fy Seed and Product. 

That reader who thinks llightly of the ufe of collcfking a great mafs of fadls in thefe 
inquiries has not, it is to be prefumed, refleded fufficiently on the gieat importance, in 
every feience, of combining circumftances apparently unconneded, in order for mutual 
illuftration. He who colleds fuch fads, infulated for a time only, may not live to fee 
the efleft of fuch comparifons ; but the gradation of knowledge is preferved without 
interruption, and the ufes will undoubtedly be difeovered. 

Savigliano. — They reckon here that a farm of one hundred giornati, one third wa- 
tered meadow fhould yield 2300 livres clear of taxes, landlord’s half. 

Piedmont. — Turin . — ^Produds of Sig. Biiolo’s farm: — wood, eight giornata; 
meadow, four ; wheat, five ; rye, five ; maize, five. Yields to the proprietor for his half, 
Ninety mines of wheat, at 3 liv. 10/. - - 315 livres. 

One hundred and five do. of rye, at 2 liv. - 236 

On^ hundred and forty do. of maize, at 2 liv. - 28® 

Wood cut at feven years’ growth - - 71 

Vines planted about the farm, 45 brenta of wine, <at 5! liv. 247 

For landlord’s half - 1149 

Total, 2298 liv. — — 

Wood, 7 1 

22^ 1 livres, produd of nineteen glornata of arable meadow, or 1 1 6 livres per 
giomata (about 61 . per Englifh acre) ; which is a very large produce. There are alfo 
mulberries enough to pay taxes ; this land cofl 750 livres the giornata, aud the wood 
250 livres. 


Milanese. 
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Milanese.— JW/ 4 r/j /o P^wa.— The crops are — Wheat, feven or , eight feeds.— Rye, 
eleven feeds. — Maize, forty feeds. — Ditto quarantine, twenty feeds.-^-Millet, fifty 
feeds. 

Wheat. 


Piedmont. — Chentale.—A country proverb in this country is, that a good peafant 
Ihould finifti his wheat fowing by the 19th of Odober. After hemp, clover, or fallow, 
wheat yields forty to forty-five mina per giomata, each mina forty-five pounds to fifty- 
two pounds, average forty-feven pounds, and the common price 3 livres to 3 livres lof. 
but at prefent 3 livres 1 5/ But, including good and bad farmers, and alli^oils, the 
produce is not more than twenty-four mina: that is, twelve for the Ian Uord and twelve 
for the tenant. They fow four to four and a half j the common produce is, therefore, 
fix times the feed, which is iriiferable; the better crops between ten and eleven feeds. 
Allowing for the Piedmont pound, being about one-tenth heavier than ^the Englifli 
(though only of twelve ounces), and that the giornata is net eqifal to an acre, their 
belt crops, at forty two or forty-three mina, will be near five quarters per Englifli acre ; 
and their average near three ; which are not greater than might be expeded. Their 
quantity of lec d appears, however, to be imraenfe, for it amounts to one hundred and 
ninety-nine pounds per giomata, which is extravagant : and makes it fufpicious, that 
the giornata here is larger that the legal giornata of the principality. 

Savigliano. — They low here, of wheat, three and a half eymeua, and reap eight times 
as much, in a good crop. 

Turin. — ^They fow five. mina, or nine rabbii, and ten pounds to the giornata; of rye 
and oats, the lame quantity; of hemp, three mina; maize, one-half; millet, one- 
half. Wheat produces twenty-five mina ; or five times the feed ; rye, thirty ; maize, 
fifiv to feventy ; millet, twenty. The mina at forty-five pounds the crop of wheat is 
about five and a half coombs per Englifli acre. For their land and climate, a mifer- 
able crop ; but as good, or better, than they delervc, when their courfc of crops is 
conlidered. 

MiLANtsF.— Moas^/^r.— Produce of wheat, eight ftajo per pertica on thebeft lands 
five on middling; and three on the word. 

There is a fingular ncgleft in keeping wheat in this country : being (hewed the grana- 
ries at two houles, in which the quantity was confiderable, I was furprized to find that, 
where fome of the windows were open, the room flunk very mucii ; the feent particu- 
lar ; and examining the wheat, I found the furface all either covered, even to (hining, 
W'ith the webs of the wevils, or elfe in ropes, hanging together by it, and the flies 
bufy ; the wheat was two or three feet thick, and had not been ftirre.d. In a third 
granary, to which I went for fatisfying my curiofity, in the hands of the owner, (for 
the other two belonged to noblemen, and were managed by intendants,) I found in the 
fame condition ; and all agreed, that to flir the wheat is bad, as it makes the whole 
heap alike ; whereas, by not moving it, the furface only fuffers. On this, I thrufl my 
arm into the heap, t6 exumiqp the interior, which all flunk dreadfully. Perhaps nei- 
ther the wevil, nor any other infect, may live deep in the heap ; but, for want of air- 
ing, the wheat (links ; not to mention the furface, which is a lofs of five or fix per 
Eent. A moft barbarous lyftem of management. It is worth remarking, that the only 
good way of keeping wheat is in the flraw ; flacks Ihould be built 011 cajrt floqps, to 
keep vermin out, and the corn thralhed as wanted. 

M.zx'Jta. — The product here, on three divifions of foil, are, perpntica, themea- 
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Good. Middling. Bad. 

Wheat « 8.5.3 

Rye - . 8-5-4 

Millet. - 8 - '5 - 3 

Common maize, - 10 - 6 - 4. 

Ditto Quiirantino,' - 6 - 4 - 2 

Lupines, - - 8-6-4 

Panic, - . - 6-4-2 

Clover !|iay, three hundred and fifty pounds 
of twAty eight ounces per pertica, at 3 ' • 

• mowings ; one three-fourths ton per acre. 

In money by corn, without raulbemes or 

vines, - - - 24 liv - 15] - 9^ 

For the landlord’s ,fhare, I fuppofe. And, in refpeft to the country in general, if four 
fquare miles be taken around Mozzata, of fix parts, three are good, two middling, and 
one bad. Average co/m produce, 1 8 1- livres. The common notion is, that two-thirds 
of the grofs produce go towards maintaining the farmer, fupporiing the cattle, wear and 
tear, taxes, &c. and that one-third is nett to the proprietor. 

iJvrcs, 

Produce of one hundred pertiche, at 18 J livres - - * ig^o 

Vines, proprietor - - - -150 

■ tenant - - - - 150 

— ■ 300 

Mulberries, two thoufand pounds, leaves, at 4 livres per hundred ' 80 


2230 

Deduft one tenth of com produdb, damaged by vines . 185 

2045 

Deduft one eighth of corn for damage by hril j the produce of vines is nett, 

this is allowed for , - - . . 209 

Total nett produce - i8j6 
Hence, therefore, it does not quite reach 1 8 1 on the average. 

Proprietor, one third of com » - 555 

— — — , vines - - - 150 

■ , mulberries . . 80 


Or, per pertica, 7I liv. (31s. per Englilh acre *.) 

Such land would fell for 145 liv. per pertica (28I. ifis. per Englilh acre). 



Codogno . — ^The feed and produce of the crops here, are, — wheat, fowone ftara and 
reap fix times as much ; maize, fow one fourth of a ftara, and get twenty for one ; 
millet, fo^^ one-eighth ftara, and reap fix ftara ; rye, fow one-half ftara, the produce 
eight ftara ; rice fow one fts||o, gain fixteen rough, or quite white. 


* The 6^ pertica per acre EnglJili, corredted from ionic of the preceding prc^ortioni, from iatelligeMc 
very lately rc ceived. 

XI ABer- 
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A Bergamafque wlter obferves, that wheat cultivated with the 'plough commonly 
yields four, five, and fix times the feed ; but cultivated with the fpadc, twrffve, fourteen, 
and fixteen times that quantity *, and this of greater weight : a furc proof of their raifcrl 
able tillage. 

Arable produfts in this vic'nity, are,--whfat, three facchi, of fourteen 
peze each pezi* twenty-five pounds being about fix feeds. The pez^ of twenty-five 
pounds Brefcian, being equal to 14I French, makes two hundred and fix pounds 
* f rench per lack, or two hundred and tw.enty.four pounds Englifli : the three facks, 
therefore, are fix hundred and feyenly-tw'o pounds Englilh, on a jugero of ^ur per- 
ticlie ; this is fcarcely twelve bufliels the Englilh acre, reckoning four ^ne-fourth per- 
tiche in that acre f. IMaizc fown in March, produces fix, eight, ten facchi, each 
twelve peze of twenty-five pounds. This is about twenty-eight bulhels to the Englifh 
acre, fuppofing a bufticl of maize to be fifty pounds ; but quarantino does not yield 
more than five fuch facks. Mclico (the great millet,) fifteen facchi, often or eleven 
fuch peze. Flax, fix to nine peze, at 20 livres to 25 livres the peze ; this is about one 
hundred and twenty- five pounds the Englifli acre, and 170 livrek at 6d. Englilh, 41. 5s. 
and per Englifli acre 4I, Millet gives three facchi, of eleven peze. Clover, three 
hundred peze of hay, at three cuts ; meadows yield the fame as clover, but are paf- 
tured in autumn. Price of hay 70 livres the carro^ of one hundred peze. Three 
hundred peze equal four ihoufiind eight hundred and twenty-feven pounds Englifh, and 
per Englifli acre, four thoufand five hundred and twenty-two pounds, which we 
call grofsiy two tom ; a very poor crop for three mowings. ■v. 

To Verona.— In 'his line of country, the Lombardy fylfem, of planting all the arable 
lands with rows of pollards, for training vines, is at its height. There is a good deal 
of it from Bergamo to Brefcia } and foine are feen in palling from Vaprio to Bergamo, 
but not fo univerfally as here. It is a molt fingular fyftem ; rows of maple, alh, or 
poplar, are planted from four to levcn yards alunder, and rows of vines at their feet, 
which are trained up thofe trees, and in felloons from tree to tree ; the fpaceis cultivated 
for corn. They do not feem i.o approve of a finglc Item for thefe pollards fo much as 
feveral, for they have three or four, about fix feet high ; cropped every fecond year, to 
prevent too great a fliade. In fomc places, mulberries are mixed with thefe common 
foreft trees : one mulberry, and then two afli or maple. In fome rows, beyond all 
doubt, the vines are trained equally on the mulberries as on the ether trees ; but not 
generally, being faftened only to the Hems of the mulberries. The better the land, the 
farther, afunder are thefe rows, even to fixty or feventy feet ; but, in worfe land, much 
nearer.. All the way, the foil is a Hone)' gravel, of a different appearance in quality, but 
where holes are dug for trees, it looks better. 

Perewfl.— Wheat here yields five or fix times the feed. They fow one hundred 
Veronefe pounds upon c<impo of land, and reap five hundred and fifty, which is 
about two bulhels of feed per Englilh acre, and the produce eleven bufliels. We have 

not, upon the poo’-tf: knds in England, fo wretched a crop : to what are we to attri- 

• 

♦ Coutuni^ItiJlru%iom Pratkhe wtorrio al Jgricuhnra, Bvo. 1 7 Bergamo, p. i6, 

‘f- In the new edition of /\gollino Gallo, the ediloi*s give a line for the length of a Brefcian inch (oftsia) 

which is the length of 1 Jtb inch Englilh. Twelve of thufc oncia make one 
biaccio. and iix braccia make one cavezzo ; confeqnently there are 9I feet in a cavezzo. /4f perlica is an 
^ oblong fquare, twenty cavezzi long and five wide • now multiply 9 J bj<ko = 195 ; and multiply 9’ by c, 
:r 4? If pfodudl by the other, n 9506-J fquare feet for a pertica ; and 4} pertiche equals an 

Englilh acre ; perhaps the editors of that new editiun have made an error, in ftuti'nir r-.,* 

their jugero of 4 pertiche. 
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bure it, if not to geperal bad management, united with the execrable fyflem of incum- 
bering their with pollards and vines. They fteep their wheat feed in lime-watep' 
twelve bfurs, to prevent the fmut. 

Vicenza.— ~Vh: thirty-two 'miles from Verona hither are all, t?xcept a fmall quantity' 
of irrigated land, lined into the fame rows as already deferibed, from twenty-five to 
thirty yards alunder. Wheat is Ibwn clofe under them ; but with maize fix yards are 
left on each fide not cropped ; and, in fome pieces, thofe twelve yards are fown thick 
for forage, as not equally wanting fun j a fure proof that they admit the damage of the 
trees, and provide againd it as well as they can. In fome grounds preparing for wheat, 
manure is fpread as fat^as the roots of the trees extend, but no Jurther. What a 
fyftem, to give dung to elms and maples, and to force wheat to grow under their 
Iliad 

Wheat has now fOdober 23.) been fown a month or fix weeks; it is' high, and 
thick enough to hido a hare. The borders of thefe fown lands are dug clean away, as 
deeply as in Efiex. 

Maize produces about nine onc-half facchi the campo. Inquiring here into the efii* 
mated damage refulting to com from the plantations of trees in arable land, I was told^ 
that the lofs in one-tenth of wheat, and one-half of maize, but to clover none. The 
trees here are all walnuts, for training vines to, the damage done by them, agreed to be- 
very confiderable. Of wheat they fow three ftari, and the produce eighteen to twenty 
of maize one, and the crop thirty to thirty-five ; of cinquantino, half a ftara, produce 
lixteen ; of buck-wheat one-fourth, the return fix. In the farms around the celebrated 
Rotunda, maize produces five facks, each one hundred and filly pounds : a fack is four 
ftari, and the ftara about three pecks ; this is fifteen bufliels, and not fixteen, the acre. 
They arc fometimes troubled with the fmut ; Sig. de Boning, Prefufi nt of the Academy 
of Agriculture, has tried liming and lime water, as a preveniior., but without any fuc- 
cefs. Of maize they have a new fort, that carries a male llower on the top of the cone, 
and this fort always fills with gram to the very point, which is not the cafe with other 
kinds. 

In refpefl: to the exhaufting quality of crops, they reckon that the maize which 
carries the flower at lop takes molt from the land : 2. millet : 3. common maize : 
4. wheat. It feems remarkable, that they fliould confider the crops which arc prepa- 
ratory to wheat as exhaufting, more than the wheat iifelf. 

Padua. — Of wheat they fow three ftaji in middling land, two in fertile foils, and four 
in bad ones, per campo : as the ftajo is equal to forty-one French pounds, and the 
campo about one-tenth lefs than an Englilh acre, it makes three ftaji equal to two and a 
half bulhels p&r acre, which is pretty exa£Hy the quantity we ufe in England. The 
crop is two mozzi on the beft land, and one and a half on a medium ; each mozzo 
twdve ftaji : this is about fifteen and a half bulhels the aefe or under feven times the 
feed. Thus thefe wretched produ6\s purfue me through all Lombardy. Of maize 
they fow three quard, or three-fourths of a ftajo, but if planted two : the produce, good, 
five mozzi, middling three, bad one. Of lucem (the quantity very inconfiderable) and of 
clover they fow twelve pounds grojfo. This pound is to the French one as 9 1 50 is to 9 2 1 9 i 
this is between fourteen pounds and fifteen pounds per acre. Clover gives three carri,. 
each one thqufahd pounds at three cuts. Lucern four carri, at four or five cuts. Almoft 
he whole country is lined into ipws of pollards, as already deferibed ; yet they admit that 
f every fort of tree does very great damage to all arable crops y but to grafs the mifefaief 
is sot great. 
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To The fame level at this city that reigns about Padila, equally enclofed 

and planted j much of it arable, and ahnoft the whole cut into little fcraps of fields, 
with many garden's. Near the Adriatic, a dead level marlh, covered with inarlh graffcs. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna .- — In a famous fiefd near the city, remarkable 
for yielding great crops of hemp, w'ht it yields one hyndred corbes for five of feed. 
In general, they fow' two and a lialf tornature of land, or one acre and a quarter, with 
a torba of feed, or one hundred and fifty pounds to one hundred and fixty pounds 
(fomcthing under the Enj;lifh pound); and in all the Bolognefe, on an average, the 
produce is about five feeds, ibrue only three ; but on the belt hemp lands twelve to 
fixfeeu, on a medium ; but twenty for one arc fonietimes known. 

I'uscANY. — Florence, — In the plains, the general produce is eight times the feed ; 
the whole dutchy through, !;at more than five or fi.\ : in the depofits of rivers, or fpots 
remarkably rich, twelve, fifteen, and even twenty. All thefe are wheat. Beans four 
and a half and five. On one ftioro < f land they fow thrcc-fourthfe of a ftajo of wheat, 
which weighs fifty-two pounds to fifty-five pounds of twelve ou ices (this pound is equal 
to three quarters of a pound Englifh . On tiie hills they fow bnc-fourth more. Sup > 
pofing the Itiora * to be, according to l)e la Lande, feven thoufand and fifty-fix 
French feet, about five and a half make an Englilh acre ; three-fourths of a ftajo there- 
fore per ftiora equals one hundred and fixty-five pounds per acre, rr very near three 
bufhels. 

But I found at Martelli, near Florence, that they fowed but one third of a ftajo per 
ftiora, which would not be more than two bufliels per acre. Beans would be much 
more cultivated, but for the pernicious plant the cufeuia—z parafite that feeds on and 
deftroys the crop, fo that even the feed again is not reaped ; in the old botany called 
orobatyhis ranioja^ and in Tufeany fiicui viala^ and fiamini. Of faggini they fow one and 

• Tlicre arc three accounts before me of the contents of a '^rufean ftiora. Monf. Dc >a Lande, tom. ii. 
p. 3ii^. fays, “ le ftiora m: igf) toiles quarres cn fupcrfcic thefe are i reneh loifes, each fix feet : this 
makes about ftiori to an Kiiglifti arie that is to fay, 7056 Fre’ich fqiiurc feet, of wliich 38,300 arc an 
acre. ^ In la Squadra mebi/e r /irithviclica c V J^rkdturiu rvl S SaN<yiovafwi, 4I0 A icenza, 1759, p. 1 1. and 
1.5 is tlie mtafurc of the loldo of Florence, which equals 1 i iiicli En^lifh ; the braccio is 20 fuldi, or 22} 
inches Enpjlifti, (by another «iccuunt 23!); 6 braccia make acaruia : and S canne lonjr, by 6bn)ad, make a 
ftiora. Hence there arc 6075 Englifti feet in the ftiora ; confeqiuntly lliere are fometliing above 7 ftiori in 
an acre. Monf. Paiidfoii, in his Mcirolugle, p. 794, coinpaics it to tlieaipcul of France of 48,400 French 
feet, and makes it to iliat arpent as 0.11461 to i.oooo ; by this account it will be aoont 27, Sco French 
feet, of which feet 38,300 a’.e an acre, or above if ftiora. In the Gwrnaie Fiorent'ino di /li^rkoUuray 1786, 
p. 253, “ L’acre al nolle ftioro fta come • 8,992 a 10,592 by this ratio, an acre is about 1 ’ ftiora. All 

tlicfc accounts difl’er therebme greatly, 'i'o compare other circuniftanccs. — At Martelli, they fow onc- 
tliirdof a ftajo of wheat feed on a ftiora ; and at Villairiai;na, they fow 3J ftiori with 1 fftajo, which qiian- 
titics nearly agree. By Dc la Lande’s account, this will be per acre Englifli 731b. which appears to be a 
ftnaller quantity than any wJierc tifed. By bangiovanni, it will be about 941b. ilill under the common quan- 
tities. JBy PaiK^lon, it w’iJ 1 , :.»out lylb. ; a portion not to be named as the feed of an acre. And by the 
Florentine author. 231b* wliich is almoft equally abfurd. Seed wheat will agree with none of the mea- 
fures ; fuppofe they fow’ a f bufliels per acre, then there are 15 iliori in an acre. If 2 bufliels then, there arc 
12 ftiori. All is con'uiioh. 

At Villamagna, they fow 24 ftaji^f beans on 28 ftiori of land ; this is about 3 bufhels Engllfh per ftiori, 
which agrees very well with an acre being : they fow alfo 6 ftaji of oats on 10 ftiori, this would be 2 
bufliels on 5 : they fow oats therefore rather thinner, proportionably to the Hnglifb pradicc, than beans. 

Upon my getting a friend to w’riic to Tufeany for information, I received fuch as {proved of no ufe ; 
finiply this table,- ! quadrate, 10 tavo/a; \ tavola^ \o pertiche ; xpertica^ 10 deche\ i fdeca^ \o braccia 
fquadra. This makes the quadrate under 40,000 feet Englifli. But what is the jUora ? Such arc the 
cndlefs difficulties in every thing concerning meafures. 

Where authorities, apparently good, differ fu greatly, the reader will of courfe receive all eftimations with 
many doubts, 

n half 
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a half ftajo of feed, ilnd the produce fifty to fixty. Of formentone (luawie) they fovr 
half a Hajo, anld reap twentj^five. 

On the plains in I'ufcany, the chief produft is >vheat, the fecond v^ne, and the third 
oil ; but on the ff)Uthern fide of the hills, olives on fpots bad for them, and wine. 
Silk no where enough to be a chjcf objeft. 

Modjsna. — T he country from Modena to Reggio conflanlly improves in its features, 
and mufl; be reckoned among the beft cultivated in Lombardy ; the fields are tlu-own 
into arched lands, like Flanders about twenty-five yards broad, and fraall ridges on thole : 
a row of trees is planted on the crowns of fome, and ^long the furrows of others : in 
finne there are neat greaf trenches ; and as the fences are equally well made, and the 
nieadows with a good afpeft, the country cairies the general features of dicing well cul- 
tivated. The appearance of thefe broad ridges, in two of the bell; cultivated countries 
in Kuropc, Lombardy and Flanders, juflly gives a high idea of the pradltce. 

ParMa.— sFrom Reggio to Parma, there arc many lands, three or four yards broad, 
now (November) deep ploughed, and the furrows cleaned out by fpades, laid up in this 
manner, for planting beins in the Jpiing ; excellent tnanagement. There are alfo a 
good many autumn fown ones, three or four inches high : produce in general, about 
Vicomero, wheat four or five times the feed, and beans five or fix. To Firenzula this 
praftice takes place yet more, and is better done. The merit of their hufbandry ap- 
pears to be greater about Parma than at Piacenza j there is a vifible decline as you ad- 
vance. 

Savoy. — At Lanefbourg, they fow only rye, which they harveft in July, the produce 
about fix for one. 

If the intelligence concerning the produce of wheat be reviewed, it will be found, on 
an average, varying from five to feven and a half limes the feed ; generally between 
five and fix. Suppofethe latter number, and we fliall, with reai'on, be amazed at the 
mifcrablc produds of this rich plain, in every thing except grafs and filk. The average 
foil of England cannot be compared with the average foil of Lombardy, yet our mean 
produce is eleven times the I'ccd, perhaps twelve. Every one mufl be curious to know 
the caufo of fuch wretched crops : I attribute them to various circumftances— but the 
jiredominant -caufc mufl bo icmght for in the finall farms occupied either by little pea- 
sant proprietors, or, what is more general, by metayers. 'J’his abominable .fyflcin of 
letting land is the origin of mofl of the evils found in agriculture, wherever the method 
pircvails. / Such poor farmers, who, in every part of Italy where 1 have been, are fo 
iniferablc, that they are forced to borrow of the landlord even the bread they eat before 
the barvcfl comes round, arc utterly unable to perform any operation of their culture 
with the vigouf of a fubllantial tenantry ; this evil pervades every thing in a farm ; it 
uiflufes itfelf, imperceptibly to a common eye, into circumftances where none would 
feek it. There are but few diftrids where lands are let to the Occupying tenant at a money 
rent ; but wherever it is found, there crop? arc greater ; a clear proof of the imbecillity 
of the metaying fyftem. Yet there are politicians, if they deferve the name, every where 
to be found who v iolent againft changing thefe metayeJrs for farmers j an apparent 
depopulation is faid to take place j and the fame ftupid arguments are heard, that we 
have been peftered with in England, againft the union of farms. Men reafon againft 
that improven(iei#of their lands, which is the natural progrefs of wealth and prpfperity ; 
and are fo grofsly abfurd as to think, that doubliijg the produce of a country will de- 
prive it of its pcoplsk 
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Sect. III.—Q /’ the Ctdture of 

Gallega Offichb^Hs. — Commonly fpontaneous in the fields, between Milan and Pavia, 
and wherever cattle have ad minion all clofely eaten. 

Paliurus. — I know no plant that mal.esa Lejter hed^e than this in the north of Lom- 
bardy. Sig. Pllati, near Brefcia, has one of fix years growth, as good as an excellent 
white thorn one in England would be in ten. 

Trt^onellaFanum Gracum. — Cultivated in the Bolognefe in preference to clover; foil 
with it ; and fow wheat on the .land. 

Sainfoin. — In Tufeany, the coline dc Pifnni are much under this plai t, which ig called 
lupineiloy particularly about Cartel Fioren&io, where it was introduced about twenty 
years ago by Sig. Neri ; one of the good deeds which deferve a nation’s thanks, better 
than a victory, or the taking of half a dozen towits. A thoufand facks of the feed were 
fent thence to Naples and Sicily. Will thofe kingdoms^ riw ’kcn At laft ? TSig. Paoletti, 
at Villainagna, has a piece of good fainfi)in on a rteep Hope but I found one-third of 
it burner. 

Larch. — In the Milanefe, at Mozaata, the Count de Cartigljoni having two hundred 
pertichcof warte heath, and a community two hundred more adjoining, he took a leafe 
of it for ever ; and ploughing the whole. Towed acorns, planting alder, larch, and other 
trees, which do well ; but the Town oak, in eight years,. exceeded every thing, and are 
beautiful trees : the foil a pooi- gravel. We have in tngland fo many prejudices, that a 
man who does net travel is apt to think that every thing Englilli is belter than the fame 
things in other countries; and, among other follies, that for oak England is fuperior u> 
all the world ; but timber want.s fun as much as wheat ; and I have no where in Eng- 
land fecn fuch a growth of limber, as in many places abroad. I.arch abounds 
greatly in the mountains, and is reckoned an admirable wood for water-works ; all ports 
are of larch. 1 have read in fome writer, that there is a law in many part.s of Lombardy 
which allows a land-proprietor, whofc eiiate is entailed, to plant, on the birth of a 
daughter, a certain number of Lombardy poplars, which are her portion on coming of 
age, or being married, in fpirc of any entail. I enquired, both in Piedmont and here, 
into the truth ol this, and was aflured thei;e is no fuch law ; nor did they ever hear of 
the curtom, even when eftates have not been entailed. * 

In the arfcnal of Venice is fome quantity of larch, kept under cover, and valued 
greatly for all works expofed to water. They are not very large, but colt twenty-two 
ducats each. The malts are very fine pine-trees, from the upper Trevifano ; I inea- 
fured one thirty-eight yards long, and two feet diameter at the butt, and one foot' at the 
other end. 

Lucerne.— I mention this plant, for an opportunity of obferving how very rarely it is 
cultivated in Italy ; 1 f a little near Padua; and there is an inconfiderable quttbtit.y 
in the Parmefan, where it is cut five or fix t^es ; they find that cows give more nliik 
on it than on any o:h' r grafs. 

Raves.— I was furpriled trf find turnips, or rather the French raves (for I fear they 
are not the genuine turnip) cultivajted in Tufeany. I was aflured that in the Valdi- 
chiana there are many, fown immediately after w'heat, but never hoed, jet.come gene- 
rally. fi'oi^.two pounds to five pounds ;. fome to thirty pounds (twentyfbiytds linglilh }, 
and that they are applied to the feeding and fattening of oxen, which I'cll at 140 fi iuii 
the ptSr (39I. i3s. 4d. Englilh) ; nothing be^dc is given, except a little hay. 

Cyprus Tree. — ^At Sutna, near_the Lago Maggiore, there is a»ifamous Cyprus tree, 
which Corickmhis Storia di Milano, fays, was tli& place where the people ail> luoleJ in 

uongiicls- 
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congrefs m the thirteenth century ; it was then the moft celebrated tree for fize and 
age in the Milanefe,and mtlft therefore be immenfely old at prefent. It is now in good 
health, except a few branches that have fuffered a little towards the top ; it is nine 
braccia in circumference. 


Culture of Silk. 

Nire . — Eight roups of cocoons, or eighty-four pounds, make twenty-four pounds of 
filk (eleven ounces and a half), which fells at lo livres ,5/ the pound ; a rotip of leaves 
fells at 2oyi and two hundred and fifty roup are necefl’ary for eight ounces of grain 
(eggs). 

Coni . — The whole (Jbuntry, after afeending the Alps, is planted with mulberries 
around everj field, and if large, in lines acrofs. I remarked great numbers from ten 
to fifteen years old. ' 

To Chentale, one ounce of grain requires three hundred and fixty roup of leaves ; 
each roup twenty-five po'unds, and ) iclds four or live roups of boTszoli or cacata (cocoons), 
and one roup of cockoons makes three pounds of filk. The price of organzine 20 
livres to 24 livres per pound ; the offal pays the fpinning. Gathering the leaves colls 
a f to ^/. the roup. 

Chaitak. — f'he feed of the mulberry is fown in nurferies, and the trees commonly 
planted out at four years old. The firft, fecond, and third year, they are pruned, for 
giving the branches the right form ; the fourth, they begin to gather Laves. Some 
■ which were Ihewn me by the Count de Bonaventa, of eighteen years old, give fix, feven, 
-and to eight rubbii of leaves each. One old tree, a very extraordinary one, has given 
fifty-three roups. A large tree, of fifty or fixty years, commonl; yields twenty-five 
rubfii. They never dig around them, nor walh the ftems, as in Dauphinc j but they 
have a pratlice, not of equal merit, which is to twill ftraw-bands around the Hems, to 
defend them againll the fun. For one ounce of grain fixty-fivc to eighty rubbii of 
leaves are neceffary, which give two and a half rubbii of cocoons, and fometimes fo 
far as four. One rsMio of cocoons yields twenty to twenty-one ounces of filk organ- 
zine, of the price of 18 livres per pound. For gathering the leaves, from 1 f. 8 den. 
to 2 f. the rubbio is given. The offal {rnorefca and chocata) pays the winding and fpin- 
ning. They never hatch the w'onns by artificial heat, ufing that of the fun, or of the 
human body. The common metiiod of carrying on the bufinefs is to provide, as in 
France, grain and mulberries, and to receive half the cocoons. The cultivation is fo 
profitable, that there are many lands to which mulberries add a value of 200 livres, 
or 300 livres,* more than they would fell for if they contained none ; and it is farther 
thought, that they are little injurious to corn, the fhade not being fo prejudicial as that 
of the walnut, and of fome other trees. The common eftithation of profit is, that trees 
of all ages yield from the time of beginning to bear, from yof.to livres each, nett to 
ihe^landlord for his half produce. 

Turin . — One ounce of grain gives two to four rubbiihi cocoons, and demands o^jp 
hundred and twenty rubbii of leaves ; one rubbio of cocoons will give twenty-two ounces of 
Cl mmonly wempun filk. The price of grain 1 2 livres the ounce when very fcarcc, but 
in comnion(3c^; that of leaves 7 or %f. per rubbio. Cocoons, 2 1 livres per rubbp. When 
1 afkeJ the price of the filk, the anfwer was. Oh! for that, it is theprice the Englifh choofe 
to pay ior it. Th common price of organzinc, 16 to 20 livres,firft quality; raw, . i livres. 
For gatlicring tlie leaves, 2 f. per rubbio is given. Of the different forts of mulberry^ the 
wiiii is the bell, m point ot quality of filk. A tree of twenty years will giy^^ twenty-1 onr 

or 
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w twenty-five rubbii of leaves ; feme to thirty-five rubbii. 'Jhe trees are grafted in the 
nurfery, and planted out at four years, at the beginning of A)>ri4; price, aoyi to choofe 
out of many ; and in four years after begin to gather. -When planted in watered mea- 
dows, the gathering damages the hay aim oft to the value of the leaves, yet many are fo 
planted ; and many peafants think they lofe in iom by the lhade of the trees, as much 
as they get by them. From the aad to the 26th of April is the feafon for hatching; 
never by fire ; nor haVe they any method of retarding the hatching, in cafe of a want 
of haves. Endive, lettuce, and elm leaves, have been often tried as a/uccedaneum, 
but always killed the worms; fhch things muft never be depended on. The pea- 
fants generally fell the cocoons, not one in % hundred fpinning. A chaibbcr of twenty 
feet by twelve feet is neceffary for three ountes of grain ; and tables, one trebucco 
long and two-thirds wide. 

— Pafled this place towards Milan, which is a great tradj of mulberries for 
f veral miles. ' 

MwwMsn. - Buffulor a to Manienta . — Many mulberry hedges, but they are bad and 
ragged ; fome new planted in the quincunx pofition. For feveral miles tlie country is 
ail planted in rows of vines, at tw'elve, fixtecn, and tw'cnty feet, and fruit trees among 
them, for their fupport i among which are many mulberries, and the vines running up 
them This mult be a moft profitable hufliandry indeed, to have iilk and wine not 
only from the fame ground, but in a manner from the fame tree. Between the rows 
the grouncl is cultivated ; millet, niaiz (cut), bo/cus forgum^ the great millet, lupines, 
\fith dung amongll them, to be ploughed in for wheat, with young maiz, fown thick, 
as if for fodder. , jj 

Citricho . — A beautiful mulberry hedge, and in good order; fix to eight inches front) 
plant to plant, and eropt at fixteen or eighteen from the ground. It is clear therefore 
thai tne plant will do, with care, for a good hedge. Towards Milan, mulberries de- 
cline, oak and other pollards being found in their ftead. 

Moxzaia . — The culture of mulberries and making fiik, being here much attended to, 
were principal obje£ts in my inquiries. The fruit is w’ell waflied, the end of June, to 
make the feed fink ; it is then fown in rows, in a bed of earth well manured, and finely 
laboured, in the rich nurferies near Milan ; levered very lightly, and thcfurface lightly 
fhittcned ; ftraw is fpread to defend it from the fun, and much water given. When 
the young plants appear, they are w'eeded by hand. 'I'hc fecond year, they grols^to 
two or three feet high, and hoed and thinned. The third year, they are cut to the 
ground above the buds that are to pufli, and tranfphintcd from tliofe nurferies, in the 
vicinity of the city, to others that are fcattered all over the country, in ground well dug 
a id manured, and at two feet fquare ; here they are kept clran by hoeing. The fifth 
year, in the fpring, they are cut again to the ground ; they then fhoot very powerf^y, 
Rnd attention muft be g'ven, to keep but one good flioot, and the grouhcTis dug or 
i^iiiiied deeper than common, and alfo dunged.;')% The fixth year, thole that are hi||h 
enough- are grafted, anJ fhe reft the year following. I'hole that took the fixth year, 
o#ght to reft in the nurfery three years, including the year of grafting, that is, the 
feventh and eighth year. They do not like to plant large trees, and have a proverb, 

•Vik. - 

Se vuoi far torto al tuo vJcino, 

Pianta ii moro groffo e il fico pi'ccoh'iio. 

As to ph nt fmall fig trees is as bad as large mulberries. 

The holes are made in winter for receiving ‘th^ where they arUPto^ remain; thefe 
are nine feet &uare and two feet deep, and have% the bottom a bed of broom, bark 
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of trees, or other rubbifli ; tlien the beft earth that can be had, and on that dung, one 
load of fixtccn feet to four trees ; this is covered with more good earth, and this levels 
the hole with the reft of tho field ; then prune the roots and plant, fetting a pole by the 
young tree to the north, and a fpur poll on the other fide, to guard it from the plough. 
Twine no ftraw the firil year# becaufe of the infefl forficula aurkulariat L. ; but in 
November bind ftraw avouiid them againft the cold, or, as ftraw is dear, the poa rubra, 
which abounds. Never, or very rarely, water. Much attention to remove all buds 
not tending in the right dirottion. 

The fourth fpring a/'ter planting, their heads arc* pollarded in March, leaving the 
(hoots nine incites long of new wood, and feeking to give them the hollow form of a 
cup, and tliat the new^uds may afterwards divide into two or three branches, but not 
more. The next ye* they begin to pluck the leaves. They arc attentive in pruning, 
which is dffne every fecond year, to preferve as much as they can the cup form, as tne 
leaves are gatherea the more eaftly. Thus it is about fourteen years from the feed be« 
fore the return begins^ 

After gathering the leaves, a man examines and cuts away all wounded (hoots ; and 
if hail damage them, they arc cut, let it be at what time of the year it may. Old trees 
are pruned after gathering, but young ones in March. In autumn, the leaves are never 
taken for cattle before the i iih of November, as the trees after that time do not fuffer. 
The third year after planting young trees, they fow about a hat-full of lupines around 
the ftem, and when about ten inches high, dig them in for manure. The opinion here 
is, that the mulberry does very little harm to rye or wheat, except that when cut the 
falling of branches and trampling are fomew'hat injurious. Maiz, millet, and panic arc 
much more hurt. A tree, five years after tranfplanting, gives ton pounds of leaves, 
each twenty-eight ounces. At ten years, eighteen pounds. At fifteen years, twenty-five 
pounds. At tw’enty years, thirty pounds. At thirty years, fifty pounds. At fifty to 
feventy years, feventy pounds. There are trees that give eighty pounds, and even one 
hundred pounds. The price of leaves is commonly 4 livres per one hundred pounds 
(twenty-eight ounces). For one ounce of grain five hundred pounds of leaves are 
neceflary, and yield feventeen pounds of cocoons ; but among the rifmgs in the rnoun* 
tain of Brianza, twenty five pounds. To,, make a pound of filk, of twelve ounces, five 
pounds or fix pounds of cocoons, of twenty-eight ounces, arc required. Price of co- 
coons, in the low watered country, 2 livres per pound (twenty-eight ounces). At 
Mozzata, 2| livres. At Brianza, 3 livres. The grain is hatched in a chamber, heated 
by a chimney, and not a ftovc, to feventeen degrees of Reaumur (Seventy and a half 
Far.) ; but before being placed in this chamber, they are kept eight days under a bed, 
with a coverlet upon them, in boxes covered with paper pierced ; and when hatched lay 
the yoving leaflets of the mulberries on the paper, to entice tliem out. The method of 
conducting the bufincfs here is the fame as in France, the landlord furnifhes half the 
grain, and thepeal’ants half, and they divide the cocoons. Price of grain, 2 livres the 
ounce. Mulberries, of all ages, are pollarded every fecond year j a mifehievous cuf- 
tom, which makes the trees decay, and lelfcns their produce ; it is never done in Dai- 
phifie, where the culture is fo well underftood. 

Milan. — Sjg. Felice Soavc made fonie interefting trials on filk worms. 

At Lainbrate, near Milan, two ounces of feed in rooms kept tojthe heat of twenty, three 
and twenty-four degrees of Reaumur, hatched well, and kept healthy ; the 28ih of April 
the feed was placed in the rooms, and hatched in the third, fourth, and fifth day ; the 
21ft. o^May the ftrft cocoon feen, and at the end of the month all were at work. The 
produd gathered the 3d of June } the produCt ninetv-two and a hali| pounds of co- 
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coons (twenty-eight ounces) ; eighty-four of them having been fpun from four anti five 
cocoons, gave twenty pounds and one-third (twelve ounces) of filk, liron^^^r and more 
ihining than common : the confumpiion of leaves, fourteen hundred and twenty pounds, 
of twenty-eight ounces. Wood ufed tor fire, two thoufand' eight hundred pounds; but the 
two rooms would have ferved for four ounces of feed. , In the common method, with- 
out (loves, the confumption of leaves is five hundred pounds for an ounce of feed, and 
the medium product is not above fifteen pounds of cocoons , and by this new method, 
the confumption of leaves has been feven hundred and ten pounds each ounce, and the 
produce forty-fix and a quarten pounds of cocoons. Si::tc m or feventeeii cocoons 
weigh an ounce in the common method, but in this only fluVteen or ourteen. ^ d’he* 
filk cannot commonly be fpun from five ot fix cocoons; thefc v.ere fpun cafily from 
four or five, and might have been done from three or four. iR gain a pound of filk, 
in common, five pounds of cocoons are necelfary ; but here the fame quantity has been 
gained from four pounds. • ... • 

Lodi to Coif&gffo.— In this dead level and watered diflritft tli' / e arc very few rnulberi 
lies ; none except near the villages ; many of them, net all, aji^itar unhealthy, perhaps 
by reafon of their not exerting the fame attention as in Dauphine, where there arc, in 
irrigated meadows, mounds made to keej) the water from theie trees. 

Codogno to Crema. — Mulberry trees here have large heads, ■'s in Diuphine, inftead of 
being pollarded inceffantly, as to the north of Milan. 

Ihere is an idea in the Milan'^fe, that filk was introduced by Ludovico 11 Moro. 
Francefco Muralto reports, Pradia inndta infinita duobus jliimhiibus ad novalia (^Ludo- 
vici(s'), reduxit in/initas plantas Moronum ad coiificiciidas Jetasy feu /ericas planiari fccerat 
et illius artis in ducafu, primus fuit audor It is faid to nave been introduced into 
Europe by fome fiafilian monks from Sirinda, r city of Indoflan, to Conftantinoplc, 
under the Emperor Juftinian, in the year 550, by one account t ; and by another, in 
525 J. In 13 15, the manufadlory of filk was brought in Florence to great p(?rfe£lion, 
by the refugees of Lucca § ; but during the fifteenth century no filk was made in Tuf- 
cany ; for all ufed in that period was foreign, filk w'orms being then unknown ||. In 
1474, they had eighty-four (hops that wrought gold and filver brocaded filks, which 
were exported to Lyons, Geneva, Spain, England, Germany, Turkey, Barbary, Alia, 
&c. ^ Roger I., King of Sicily, about the year 1 146 **, having conquered fome Gre- 
cian cities, brought the filk-weavers from thence into Palermo ; and the manufa£lure 
was foon imitated by the people of Lucca, who took a bale of filk for their arms, with 
the infeription — Dei munus diligenter curandum pro vita nmltorum ft. In 1525, the filk 
manu^iiflure at Milan employed twenty-five thoufand people ; and it feems to have aug- 
mented till 1558 IJ. In 1 423, the republic of Florence took olf the dut^^of entree upon 
mulberry leaves, and prohibited the exportation ; and fome communities of Tufeany 
>.have records concerning filk anterior to that period §§. 

' In almolt all the diltridls of the Milanefe mulberry trees are met with, very old, with 
towering branches ; among which are thofe of Sforzefca, planted under Ludovico il 
Moro nil, who lived at the en^ of the fifteenth century. 

♦ Atti Societa Patriotica, voU I’i. p. 220- f Saggh f 9 pra la Replicaia Raccolta ^!la FogUa tkl Gelfo, 
1779, p, I. X Dizionario del Filugello^ i2mo. 1771, p, 43. § Ragionamenle fopre^Tofcana p. 49* 

Il Decimal tom. ii. fez. 5. cap. 4. ^ Benedetto Dei.^,^ Giannone Sforia Civ, Y. ii. lib-. 1 1. cap. 7. 

p. 219. Gmlinif tom. v. p. 46(* ff Saggio, &c. SeeltOt vol. vii. p, 12. BartolozzL 

^ Corfo di jigrkoltura Pratica. Lajlri^ Com. i* p. 285* |||| Elementi d* jlmcoltura, MiUerpacha't 

tQm. ii. p« 513* ^ 
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Venetian Stat'^. — Vaprio to Bergamo.— Thors are many mulBerries, mixed wlih 
the cultivation, of corn and vines, in this traft of country. * 

Bergamo.— Yo\xr oun<^ of feed are here giv.en to each poor family, which yield four 
peji of cocoons. ’•> 

Brefda . — One hundred peJi of leaver are neceifary to one ounce of feed ; and four 
peJi of bozznli, or cocoons, arc the produce of one ounce ; and the pcfo of cocoons gives 
twenty-eight to thirty ounces of filk. Cocoons fell at 43 Hvros per pefo. Leaves at 
i livre; and filk a^ 22 livres to 24 livresper pound. The trees ^re lopped everv three 
years ; yet foraj| a 1 t^ known that give twenty pifi of leaves. Small ones half a psfo and 
one pejo. ^ ' 

' Verona. — One ounce of feed demands fe^nteen or eighteen ylrcr/i/ of leaves, each one 
hundred Veronefe pouil|||N (or feventy-four pounds Fng'ilh). Twelve ounces of feed 
are given tg each family ; and each ounce returns fixiy pounds of cocoons, at twelve 
ounces the pou|^ j che price 24 /. the pound. I'o e '.ch ource of feed fixteen to eigh- 
teen facebi of leaves, each oiih hundred pounds of twelve outices are nefeffiry. 'I’he 
fixty pounds cocoons, at‘24 f. are 72 livres, or 36s. ; wliich is the produce of eight trees, or 
4s. td. a tree, the half of which is 2s. jd. It mall lioweverlje remarked, that tliefe pricesof 
cocoons vary fo much, that no rule can be drawn from them ; this price of 24yl the 
pound is very low, and muft arife from fome local circuinflance. One ounce of lilk to 
one pound of cocoons. They are here, as in tlie precedin.g dillrifts, in the culloin of 
finding the trees and half the feed, and the pcafants the red ; and they divide the co- 
coons. A treef' of forty years old will give ioMxfacchl ; and if a plantation coiifid gf. 
one thoufand trees, they will, one with another, give two/, /cebi. They make filk in 
ihe Veronefe to the amount of a million of pounds of twelve ounces. Tliere are, near 
the city, fome trees in a rich arable field feventy years old, that yield from four to fix 
facks of leaves each j this is about icL a tree at the lowell price yf cocoons. 

TeVicenza. — There arc many rows of mulberries in the meadows, that are never dug 
around, and yet quite healthy, which proves that they might be feattered fuccefsfully 
about grafs lands, if any proof were wanting of fo undoubted a facl. In the arable lands, 
the foil all^ravel, they' arc planted twelve ridges apart. Some of the trees are old, 
that fpread feven or eight yards acrofs. 

Vicenza.— The produce of filk amounts Wwe to about 6 livres the campo, over a w hole- 
farm ; this is about 3s. an acre. 'J'he facco of leaves weighs fevcnty-live pounds, and 
forty facchi are neceflary for one ounce of feed ; which gives one hundred pounds of 
cocoon^i and ten pounds of filk. One hundred trees, of twenty years old, yield 
forty facchi ; price 3 livres to 1 1 livres j commonly 3 livres. Price of cocoons ^0/ to 
^o/. the pound. 

1 was glad here to meet with fome intelligence concerning the new filk-worin, faid to 
bavecome,|rom Perfia, whicb^hey have had here eight yeai*!-, but is in the han^s of fo^ 
few perfons, that I could get none of the Teed ; ajjd I fufpefl that it is loll, for, on rc? 4 ; 

inquiries, ! was referred to other pwts of Italy. While they had this worm, they 
nad four crops of'tocoons a year: — x. In the beginning df June. 2. The end of the 
fame month; 3. The middle of Augud. 4. In Oftober. This worm is eflentially dif- 
ferent from the common ones iathe circumflance of hatching; no art will hatch the 
eggs of the common fort the fird year, that is the year of the flies dropping ; they 
can be hatch^ the year following only; hut of this^new fort, the will hate'll in dfteen 
days the fame year, if ftiey be in the pro^ heat. But it is to be obferved,\|hat they 
life this fort of worm,not reallyTo command feveral crops in the fame year, for mulberry 
trees willnotbea): it without dcdru£tkfll, but merely as a fuccedaneuin to common 
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fort of worms, if by frofts in* the fpring they be loft for want of fooJ ; this new fort is 
in referve to apply the leaves to profit once in the year, 'rheoiilti^ally tlieplan is good ; 
but thfTe muft have been fomething in practice againft it, oi^e may conjeaure that afiv-T 
many years the ufe of them would have ^.'een generally introduced. 

This will not be an improper place to ini reduce fome rem.irks on this fubjeft, by an 
author much efteerned, but quite unknown in England. It appears from the work of 
Count Carlo Bettoni, of Brefcia, that the difeovery of the new Hlk worm arufe from 
expeiii^nfs made wilh a view of finding out a cure for the ficknefs'^rmiilberry-trecs, 
called moria; this was fuppofed to arlfe from dripping (he leaves in tliefi ring annually; 
it w^as thought that if fome means could be (j^fcover -d of poftponing the gathering much 
later in the year, it woul J gre^atly favour the vegetation and healtj^of the trees ; an efled 
that could only take place by means of a worm that would hatch much later than the 
common one In 1765, a fecond hatching of the eggs of the comnikon^.^onti is faid, bf 
the fame authQr, to have been made; part of w'hich were Fed with the fecond growth of 
leaves, and parr with the leaves of trees that had not been gatlie; cJ in the fpring. Thofo 
fed with the old leaves gave a greater number of cocoons, and of a better quality than 
the others. Thefe experiments w-ere repeated by many perfons ; audit was found^ithat 
in the heats of July and Auguft the w orms would not do well ; but in September much 
better, and that the trees did not fuffer from having their leaves gathered in September.. 
The fame author fays that the new w'orms (which he calls forcjlieri) will hatch three 
times a year, and that no art will prevent it ; no cellars, no cold will keep them from 
itl^though it may retard them fome time, as he tried in an ice-houfe, by which means he 
kept them inert till Auguft. But, on the contrary, the common fort cannot in general 
be hatched a fecond time the fame year, even with any heat that can be given ; yet he 
admits, tijat they were hatched by certain perfons in 1765. The new ones fleep four 
times, like the common ones, but begin to fpin their cocoons five or fix days fooner :: 
they eat Icfs in quantity, but giv^c lelk filk ; and as this defeft is balanced by the advan- 
tage in foovi, tht.'v ought not, fays the Count, to be proferibed. '1 heir cocoons are fmally 
but the conlillciicy Ls good and line ; and their filk is fine and foftcr than tluiloinmou : 
he fold it for 4 livres or 5 livres a pound more thancommoii lilk. d'licre is, however,, 
an evil attends them, wliich is the uwcertaii^ of tlieir hatching the fecond and third 
Sine ; fometimes all the feed wii! hatch, but at others only a pirt • eveii only the fe- 
venth and tenth of ihe quantity : but the firil hatchirg is regular, like tliat of llie com- 
rnon worms. A circundlaiice in the courfe of iiis trials delerves noting, that hFfoiuul 
the worms of both the old and new forts would drink water when offered to tbtm, and 
that the cocoons were the larger for their having hail the w'utcr. * 

They Irave had a fort in Tufeany that hatches twice a year ; and the Count writing 
thither for inf ormation ruing them, found that their ifclk vyas coarfV*r thait the com- 
mon, ani! of lefs value ; he judges them to be a dilferent kind from his owji, which 

|||khcs three times. The Count concliuies n^ing determinate concerning them.i 
refolves to continue his uumen^us experiments and obfervatious. As there may be per- 
fons who think, as I did at firil, when I hcard’of this fort of worm, that if any fucceed in 
England it would probably be this ; it is proper to obforve that Count Bettoni' had 
nothing in view but the difeafes of the mulberry trees, and does not feem to have^ha^at 
all in conteuft^lation evils attending^latc frofts, ejepriving Uie worms of^ their ufiial 
food ; and if the comnibafort may be retarded^ hatching (whiclFhc fliews) dll Aup.uft, 
equally witbthb new fort, there does not feem to be any. extraorclinaijy advantat^ in this 
fon, for a northerly elimare, more than in the othg«[. The Count^s bodk * was^^rinted 
at Venice in 1778. 

^ Proytto ^frfrej^are i Gejfif See* Co. Car/9 8 vo. Various pafTageir. ^ 
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Sig. Picropan has ir.ade an obfervation, which dcfervcs noting ; mulberries, and like- 
wife othen treoF, are gi^erally found to fucceed much better when grafted a little before 
fun-fet than at any otln r timte ; the reafon he attribute s to the heat of the earth after 
lun-fet ; he kept a journal fomc jears of the comparative heat of the atmcfphere and the 
earth, at the depths of lour, twelve, and twenty-four inches ; and has found, that 
immediately after the fttting of the fun the mercury in thofe thermometers under ground 
had always lifen fome degrees gradually till the rifing of the fun, W'hen it as regularly 
lulls. 


The foUcrjjing is the Account of the Profit andhofs of Six Ounces of Seedt for Three Tears^ 

at VtcenzOf by Stg. Carlo Modena. 

1778. 

• Expcnces. bn- / dm 

feed, fix ounces, - - . 36 o o 

leaves, 36,475 lb. - - - - 1545 A o 

gathering leaves and attendance, - - b68 16 o 

f;/<7;r-—lpinning 9921b. cocoons, which give 159 lb. 5 oz, filk, - 557 j 8 o 


1 59 lb. 5 02. of filk, 
Relufe ditto, 41 lb. 
Seed, 55 oz. 


Produce. 


Expence, 

Profit, 


hv. 

/ 

dm 


0 

0 

>545 

A 

0 

b68 

16 

0 

557 

>8 

0 

3007 

18 

0 

4144 

^5 

0 

102 

IM 

0 

330 

0 

6 

4 r 7 

5 

0 

30-7 

18 

0 

> 5<^9 

7 

p 


Expences, 

Seed, fix ounces, half given to the pcafants, three ounces, 

Leavw, 15,607 lb. - - - . 

Spinning— the produce 446 lb. cocoons, half of which, 22 j Ib, to the 
propricto^ 29 lU ol hlk, m . . 


Produce. 


18 0 o 

753 9 o 

JOl 10 o 
872 19 o 


754 o o 

21 2 P 


'775 a 0 

T 

97 >7 o 

1780. 


29 Ib. of (ilk, 
hbluie ditto, 
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1780. — Upon his own accov^t. 


ExpeAcfs, 

Seed, 6 oz. 

Leaves, 370 facks, 

Gaihe'ring and attendance. 

Spinning 910 lb. of cocoons. 

Reducing 1 18 lb. 6 oz. of filk into organzine. 


Produce. 

Refufe filk, _ - . 

1 i 8 lb. 6 oz. of organzine, 

Leaves fold. 

Silk kept for own ufe, 2 lb. 3 oz. 


Expences, 

Profit, 


liv. f. den. 

56 O O 

9 .y 7 *3 o 
1303 12 
. 265 o o 

451 to o 


^13 15 o 


1 16 

4 

0 

4325 

5 

0 

28 

0 

0 

49 

10 

0 

4518 

19 

0 


*5 

0 

»505 

4 

0 


This year the profit would have been much greater ; but through the negligence of 
the women in the night, not atteading to the degrees of heat (from 25 to 27 degrees 
Reaumur), many were I'lifFocatcd *. i' 

To Padua . — One ounce of f ed gives fixty pounds of galetia (cocoons), and eight 
pounds to ten pounds of gal ttu one pound of filk : the ounce of feed requires fixteen 
lacks of leaves, of four peji, each twenty-five pounds ; and twelve fmall trees yield one 
fack, but one great tree has been known to yield fix facks. Price of gatheriijg, zof. 
the fack. Expence of making fixty pounds of filk, 250 livres. Spinning, the 

pound. Cocoons fell at 3oy! to 36 /. Silk this year, 25 livres the pound,^^ 7 <?. 

Padua . — One ounce of leed gives in common thirty pounds of cocoons, and eight 
pounds of cocoons one pound of filk : twenty facks, of eighty pounds of leaves, are ne-!^ 
ceffary |p feed the woi iB of an ounce of feed. Price of gathitfing, 28/. thqfack. Thq;; 
.greateft trees give ten facks of leaves each ; a tree of twenty years four o^ve facks* 
ft is not the genera* .'ulfom to divide this bufinefs with the peafants. ^'he comn'jpn/lbrt 
of filk worm is hatched aboisi the 25th of April ; the others the middle of June ; but 
filk demands a more expenfive operation in the latter feafon. 

Venice . — There are three forts of filk worms: — i. The common one, which caijls^s 
epiderra, %lleep as it is called, four times. 2. A fort known at Verona, that cafts Qnly 
three timesf the codajpps fmaller tha» thofe of the other fort. 3. The i/ew fort men- 
tioned by Co^nt Carlo Bettoni, the feed of wfiich hatch twP'or fhree times a *^arr} but 
the others^tpuly once. The feed of the two firit forts«cadnot be hiM^ched the umt year 

V. ' 

* OpufeoU SccUii lorn. Hi. p. 33* 
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it is dropped but that of the third vi ill hatch of itfelf, if it be not^aiiefuUy kept in a 
cool place. 

BoIogna.-^Onc hundred of cocoons are made from one ounce of feed, and 

yield feven pounds and a half to ^^ight pounds and a half of filk, of twelyjp ounces. Price 
of cocoons, twenty to tw^enty-five baiveau Silk, thirty-four at 6d. the pound. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — Making inquiries here concerning the new fort of filk worm, 
v| found that they w;erc not, as I had been before rolJ, a new^ difeovery in Italy, but known 
l(jng ago? ; and^ wEat is remarkable, is probiLitod by hjw, in order to preferve mul- 
Berry trees fronx being ft'rippcJ more tliaii once. The filk made from them is not niofe 
than half as good as xhc common, aiul very inferior in quantity alfo. They afl'ert here, 
that by means of heat they can hatch tin'c/ es of the common fort when they pleafe, but 
not for any ufe, as they die direclly ; which h. not the cafe with the new fpecies, or that 
as it is called tolic. ^ 

I'hcir contrivance for winding filk is very c(^r:venicnr, and well adapted to fave labour; 
one man turrisforawlidlerow of co})pi'rs, lii.* fires for v\liich are without the wall ; and 
tlicclofits w'iih finall boilers of water, fur killing the animal in its cocoon by fteam, aie 
equally well adapted. 

At Martclli, nenr Florence, on a firm of one luindred and wxnrxyjliori (thirty-four 
acres) there are forty or fifty niuloerrics, enoui^h for one ounce of grain, which gives 
fifty pounds or fixty pounds of cocoons, a i ! fix pounds or levv'n pounds ol fiik. Vvh e 
of cocoons this year, 2 thepound ; l:4il y ;ar 2 ! ; and in 1787 it was !ix 

the culture of the trees they do not pracHre furh attenrions as the French in Dauplniie; 
they never dig about them, except when ynung ; never wadi the llonjs ; they prune the 
trees when noceflary, but not by any ruh of years, 'I'he belt fort i> the wild mulberry, 
but it yields the Icall quantity ; next, the wliite iruit. 

In 1782, Sig. Don. Gio. di Giun, pr. I:ue of the Gt>eck Catholic church, on 

Mount LiiranUsS, exhibited to the academic ia* s Georgofili of Florence, the 4th of De- 
cember, feme filk worms, in nunilKT thirty eight, pan of which had already made their 
cocoons, aMd part ready to make the m, asacetdtomed to dc^ in his own country, w ith the 
leaves of the wild mulberry. 'J he feed was h itc hed in Oftober ; the worm.^ fed with 
leaves, procun d from warm gardens; cocoons were made in November; inaliovv leaves 
w’ere uiod aUo 

Moi^ii NA. — The export of filk from the city fortv-fix tlioufand pounds, at 38 livrcs 
( 4 d. each); from the whole territory, fixty thoufand zfrr/6/«/. 

PiKDHIoNT. — PaWr — Immediately on entering the dominions of the King of Sar- 
^ diiiia, within two miles of St. Giovarme, mulberries are foynd regularly every whete, * 
» and continue to ^urin. Seven-eighths of them are about twenty or twenty five years 
^Id i Jbm^however are %moligft the largelt 1 have lecn. 


Lombardy Poplars. 

V " 'V 

. ^They are very fcarce throughout Lombardy ; there is a fcattering between Modena 
imd Reggio ; and Count Tocoli, five or fix nnles from Parma, planted feveral thoufands 
‘•^aldhg a cani^I, on the birth of iiis daughter, for her portion, but ^ere is n|||inany part 
'tJf Lombardy', any la\K(Whj/Qh in fuph caffs fecures ihe groperiy|llRhe trees ^‘us planted, 
” ‘ child they are intchde^^ fM j. it is merely private confidence. 

tfor/o, vol. iii ,, 
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* Clover. 

PiEDMOKT.— Such is the power of clima^unit^ with the advantages of 
irrigation, that clover is here mown for hay once after liair\'efling the corn it grew with j 
the hay is not 'bf the bell quality, but ufeful. • • 

Milanese. — AJibii u Pavia. — On the rich dairy farms, the cow's are fed much on 
clover. The red fort is fown, which wearing out, white clov er comes fo regularly, that 
the ,<;puntry people think the one fort degenerates into the other. ; ^ 

Vicenza. — They fow twelve pounds of feed \icr campo with ;.vheat; if is cut twice 
fifft year, yielding one carro each cut; the fccoiid year it is mown thfice : per 44 Kyres 
the carroy which is one hundred peji, of twenty-five pounds. 

Padua. — Sow twelve pounds grojh }ptr campo (fourteen pounds or fifteen pounds per 
I’ngiilh acre) it gives three rrtm, each onethoufand pounds, at three cutsk(one ton and 
a half the ac^e Lnglilh ;) but they have crops that go much beyond this, ' ■ ' 


Piedmont. — Kkc toC-ni . — On this range of the Alps, there are, in favourable fit^-•' 
ations, a great quantity of fig trees ; and the extreme cheapi efs of i.hc fruit mull be of 
no trivial importance in fupporting the people, not only while ripe but dried. 


Hemp and Flax. 

Piedmont. — CLentale. — A giornata (to an acre as 7440 to 7929) produces two hun* 
dred pounds for the proprietor, and as much for the farmer; and forac crops rife to fix hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. They gather the female hemp from the 25th of July to the 4th of 
Augud : the male the beginning of September. Of forae pieces I was informed that a pro- 
duce not uiicominon was ihirn' rtibbii of female, and feventeen of male, w'orth 4! livres to 
5 livres the rubbio, both of the fame price; and alfo twenty-five to thirty jw/w of feed, 
if well cultivated ; but if not, twelve to fifteen. The mine thirty-five pounds, a’^c! the 
price 4| livres to 5 livres the The common calculation is, hata "-'sriia/rtisworth 

150 livres to aoo livres, wJiich may be called lol. per Englilli acic. '1 neir contrivance 
for deeping is very fimple and effedual ; there are many fquare and oblong pits with 
pods in therfi, with open rnprtil'es for fixing poles to keep down the hemp, which is 
vadly preferable to our I'ods and ftones. ^ 

Tarin. — They fow three mine (forty-five pounds of wheat) and get jhirty at 

4 livres 10 f. to 4 livres the rubbio grofs; but ready for fpinning 12 livres 10 f. 
fined j| the fecond qual’^y is 7 livres 10/. ; and the thirjJ 5 livres ; »»befides th^e 
of feei'^ at 2 livres eacii. This produft is above 81 . the Euflifli acre. % / 

Milanese.— Winter flax is here edeemed the propeifgr for lahd ^at\, 
not watered ; they low it in ihe middle of September ; they have had k in this'tounlty 
.two years only, and call it Uno ravagno. It gives a coarfer thread than fpringHax, liut ^ 
a greater quantity, and much more feed. The price of the oil 22 f. the pound, of twen* 
ty eight ounces ; of the flax ready for fpinning, 25/ or 26^1 j of thenihr^d^f 4^1iwe^ 
amd 4^ -A- o* iced i^j^neceflary for a peHica^ for ifrhich U returns ^gftt 

4 imes theT|^ntity -of feed, and twenty pounds of flax readv ftU* fptanifite* at top 
pound. ^ ^ 
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(7o.7<i779. — When they break up their clover lands they fow flax on one plou^jhing^ 
wliicli is worih rent 3 o livres and crop 4o Iivrcs <p>ir pertica, being tweuiy-four pounds 
of tvvcntv-tdght ounces and feed three times more than fown. Much winter flax now 


ViiNHTiAK Fyi\\r:’.—Ilirpx' 7 :!t 0 . — Winter flax green in Odober. 

Kcclksmstical Hr.vn'. -jGvA;;;7/.'L-t-The territory of Bologna produces from 
twelve to (oi’rteeu ndiliun pounds of hemp, 'i’hey manure for it higlily with clung, 
fcalher?, the Iionis of e.-'ioia!-, and f Ik-vvornis’ refere. 'file bell: henij).iaiid is always 
dug; the;^ diilerence b-tween d'.gehig and plaugfing is foiiiui to bo V"ry great,, If 
ploughed, throe earths are given ; whoa the fpade is ul'i'd, the land is firit ploughed 
tiud then dug;. For t'll; crop five or iix yards arc L.ft uurov.ii under the rows of trees, 
'i’he foil agice;; fo vva'll Vv’.;!' this plant that the crop rili’s ten feet high ; they gather it 
Jill at once, leaving oidy a few flaiids for feed. It is watered in llagnant pools. A good 
produtt is f’rqni one hundrovi pounds to two hvindr 'd pounds of twelve ounces per ior- 
imlufii, or half ah :■ re. 'i'lie'price of the belt is Iron) 20 livres to 27 livres the hun- 
dred pounds. At prefent 05 livres ( lie Englifli pound one fifth larger than the Bo- 
lognefe, and the livre of the Pope’s dominions is ten to the zeerhin, of 9s. 6d.) ready 
for combing. When ready for fpiniiing, the price of the bed is 1 2/, the poaj)id ; and 
they pay tor fpinniiig fuch 6/'. to 15 /I the pound. Near the city 1 viewed a field fa- 
mous for yielding hemp ; no trees are planted acrofs it, which is fo common in the 
country in general ; a lure proof of (he pernicious tendency of that fylteiu ; fince in 
very valuable fields thefe people themfelvcs reject the meihoei. Little or no hemp on 
the hills near Bologna, but fome autumnal flax for family ul'e. 


Maize. 

Piedmont.— C/ ar?i//7/r. — Maize produces here twenty-five to tf'i/ty mhie, which holds 
forty-fevcu pounds of wheat, and the price 2 iivrcs each, li is fown on three feet 
ridges. 

Sar/ffo?!!).— Maize, in a good year, will yield three hundred fold, but in a dry one 
fometinu's fctfrccly any thing. 

— Made every where the fallow, which prepares for wheat. 

Chivafeo to Vcrceil . — A great deal of maize through all this country,; and all foul 
with grals and weeds, even to the height of two or three feet. 

Milaijlsk. — Milan . — 'Phey fow much maize, of the fort calied qmraniim^ from its 
ripening in forty days (which ho\vevi.r it does not). 'Phey fow it the middle of July, 
after whc.it,‘ which they cut the firfl week of that month. If the common maize were 
fown at this tiii'ic, they alien that it would yield no ripe feed : this is a very curious cir- 
cumftancc. I'he culture has been often recommended to England ; if ever any 
thing were done, it muft ^luredly be with this fort ; but ev.en^)vith this I ihould put 
no faith in the power of an Englifli climate. 

Mdzzata.—-'X\lkq cultivate three forts : — 1. Formentone maggengo, fown the beginning 
of May, apd reaped in October. 2. Fomentone agojlano o*formcntone de ravettone^ be- 
caufe fown after taking off the rave or colefccd for oil, the end of May, and harvefted 
the%nd of Sc'pleniber. 3. Fomentone quaraniino^ fown after wheat or rye, and cut 
' the end of October. , , 

fej/cc.— This plant was cultivated in the Ihilofinc de Rovigo,j^6wards and. 

fpread trough Lombardy the beginning of the feventeenth century * * 

* ‘/gt't, (Jolh. Notes, p.5.34. 
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Olhcs, 

State op Venice.— On i!:c banliE of she; Lago di Guarda are the only olives I have* 
feen fince Lleft t ho country of but tlic number k not confidurablc, anti mod of 

them are dead or nearly fo, by ihe frt 1; of l.u'l winter, which made fuch dcltrudion like- 
wife* in Fancc’i • ' 

Tufeany. — Near. Florence, at klarfolii, the produfl of a farm of 190 Jiiori was as 
follows: in 17^5, thirty Jii ly"/, it was no more than three." In 1788, it 

yichied citrht. In:i789, it was twenty-five but on an average ten ; for which produce 
there are two hundred trees. They are dunged every two or lhrce yc^rs, and dug about 
once in three years. 'I'hey^are reckoned to leffln the procluft of coril one fifth j this is 
a notion of the country, but 1 believe very far from accurate. The average price of oil 
is 5 feudi per harrily of emo hundred and fifiy pounds ( \ I. 8s. ad.) ; ten barrih amount 
to 141. 3s. 4d. ; and as there arc' about thirty-four acres in one hujidrcd and ninety Jiiori, 
the pvoduftof oil is 8s. to 9s. poraci'e: afum'hat yields u .' nry favourable impreffioa 
of the culture : — and, divided amongll; two huudvr d troi.s. It .'oes not amount to is. 6d. 
u tree. 

The plain of Florence is alP lined into rowso*^ tliefo trees, with vines between andL 
upon them ; in fome places, an crpalier of vines bet ween the rows (>f olives ; and whirl 
all arc well cultivated, the olives yield the greatelh produce, next the wine, and then 
the com. I viewed, near Florence, foinc fields, In which 1 found twenty olives on a 
Jliora of land, but this is not common : and on a very bad fiony foil, though in the plain, 

I found that it took twenty trees of twenty-five years growth to yield a barril of oil. 
But in a fine* foil, and with very old trees, a barril a tree has been known. Vines are 
fuffered here alfo to run up the trees, but they reckon it a bad cultom. The price of 
oU. is more than doubled in forty years. Very few olives were loft by the laft hard 
froft, but great numbers by that of 1709. Landlord’s half produce of fome fields I 
viewed — oil, 10 paah ; grain, 7 ; wine, 1 j in all 18 pauls per fiiora (2I. 5s. per Eng- 
lilh acre.) 

This year, 1789, the Gr.and Duke, fur the firft time, has given a gold medal, of the 
value ot 25 zecebinty for the greateft number of olives planted j no claimant to be ad- 
mitted for ie(s than five thouland : in confcquoncc of this premium above forty thou- , 
faiul trees have been planiod. It will bo continued annually. 

There is, in ilic Marenima. feme remarkable iaftanccs of the vafl age to which qlivcs 
will attain: Sig. Zuccliiiu), profelfor of agriculture at Florence, kiformed me that, 
upon examining the hills in th» middle of tliat tract, he found in the inivltt of woods, 
and almoft cver-nm with rubbilh, olives of fo innnenfe an age and mrfgiiitude that he 
conjoifturcs them to have been planted by the ancient Hetrufeans, before the Romans 
were in nofieiTion of f -.ountry ; there muft, of enurfe, be much uncertainty in atiy 
conjectiUTs of lino kind, but a great antiquity of thefc trees is undoubted. 

Ria\ 

PfEDMONT. — Chjl/ac !o Vit'ciil -—They are noiv threfiiing rice with hnrfes, as wl^gat 
in Languedoc ; — threfh as much in the night as in the day : -meet allp glctmers'gomg 
home loa^d with About five miles before Vcrceil the ricc-groiiud;? are in groat 
tjuantities'i their culftik*, however, & this crop fcepis to want explanatftms. Ilcre'is, 
for inftaapoj^'a great Ik IJ, wliich was under rice laft year, now.Jeft to weeds, wim hoga 
feciUng.-^Vhy clover among or alter the rice? They never nlougU 
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but 6nce for rice. The peafants are unhealthy from the culture, yet theirv pay not 
more than 24/ to 30/ a day. The foil of the rice^grounds here is that of a fine loamy 
turnip |imd ; there is a mound raifed around them, for the convenience of flooding 
at will. . 

rercf/A’.~Rice is here reckoned themoft profitable of allnhe cultivation of Pied- 
mont ; for it yields a greater value than wheat, and at a lefs expence. lt>dema.nds only 
one ploughing, inflead of feveral. Seed only four miney at 1 Uvre. Watering at 
* livres 5/ ♦’Cutting, the end of July, \of. The produft is fixty mine rough, or 
twenty -one white^ the lattej^^t 4 livres, or 84 livres ; and four mjieoi a fort o|^an, 
at 1 5/ or 3 liv^, in all, 87 livres (fomething under*5l. an acre). It is fown^rhjcee 
yeafri intliiccefliM, and the fourth a fallow, during whi(^h the land is dunged. The 
price of thefe lands 500 livres or 600 livres the ^iomata. %s rice can be fown only on 
land that admits watering at pleafure, I do not fully comprehend this account. Why, 
for inftanc^% not th^ land laid down for meadow, which evidently pays much better, 
and fells at a higher price ? Pf^ppofe rice is ready money on demand, and meadowsL 
mu ft be converted to calh circuitoufly. Good wheat land fells at 800 livres. 

To Novara .-— the Sefia, which exhibits a bed of five times as much gravel as 
^"^cr, in three or four miles the quantity of rice is confiderahle : the ftubble js green, 
hnd in wet mud ; the (heaves th^. . It extends on both Tides the road for fotnc diftance ; 
the whole inclofed' by ditches, ann rows of willow poplar pollards, as bad to the eye as it 
can be to the health. One or two fields are not yet cut ; it looks like a good crop of 
barley, being bearded. After Novara, fee no more of it. 

MiLAtiUiE.— Milan to Pavia.— The rice-grounds receive but on?' ploughing, which is> 
given in the middle of March, and the feeds (own at the end of the fame month, in water 
to the feediman’s knees, which is left on the ground till the beginning of June, when the 
crop is weeded by hand, by women half naked, with their pettic'.'ais tucked to their 
waifts wading in the water ; and they make fo droll a figure, thst parties in plealanfry,. 
at that feafon, view the rice grounds. When the weeding is fmiihed, the water is drawa 
off ibr eight days ; and it is again drawn off when the ear begins to form, til) formed 
after which k is kt in again till the rice is nearly ripe, which is about the end of Auguft, 
*■ when it is reaped, or in the beginning of September ; and by the end of tlut month, all 
i8,fini{hed. Quantity of feed, the eighth of a moggio per periica, prod^ twenty-five 
to thirty meg^io rough, or eleven and a half or twelve white. Price 37 1 livres the 
moggio, ( 1 7I. 8s. per Englifli acre,) which produce is fo large, that this minute I fufpefl 
the highcftcrop gained, and iS6t an average one. The moggio of rice weighs one hun- 
dred and fixty pounds of twenty-eight ounces. The ftraw is of ufe only for littering 
cows ; and therchaff, like that of all oth^ grain, from a notion of its being unwhole* 
fome, is thrown on to the dunghill. They low rice three years in fucceflion, and then 
a courieof fomething elfe. See Cour/es of Crops. The rice is rendered merchantable- 
by being poSnded in a mil! by dampers, turned by a water-wheel. 

liv the great rc^jd there is a (lone, at five miles from Milan, nearer than which it is. 
prohibited to fow rice. ^ 

State of Venice.— -Of the produce of the rice-grounds in the Veronefe,. 
they reckon one-third for expences, one-third for water, and one-third profit.. 

, R M A.— Count Schaffienatti has fown rice, at Wcomero, eighteen years in fuccelGott 

on the fame land, without any rCft or manure.. Sov^on fifty-four bio^bi viax&^g^aji ; and 
the pr^uce eighteen for one. He digs the ground, as it is too ml^y to ploxi^h Shvell 
this .^ofts 3009 livres (each 2|d.) ftraw fells at 80 livres the load, eigh^ p^y 
of (iilietjj^five pounds (three-fourt|i8 of a pound Englilb). Oxen,;;i|^ eat id . Rice is 
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reckoned to yield four times over more nett profit than any other hufbandry^ more even 
than watered meadows. 

Vines. 

Piedmont.— to Nice.—h fingular caltivatbn of tins plant furrounding very 
fmall jrieces from fix to twenty perches, trained up willow trees ; and the fcraps of land 
within them cultivated. What a fun mufl; llune in a country where thick mflofores are 
counted'by perches and not by acres. 

Cbmale to Racconis.~Ax\ rows "at twelve to twenty feet, and appear li^e thofe of hops 
in Kent, fupported on willow ‘^elve feet high, fome of which tat^' root, IKit are 
afterwards pulled up. 

Chivafco . — Vines fattened from mulberry to mulberry, but not running up thefe trees, 
only up willows, &c. that are between them. , • 

Milanese.— -Mozaaffl. — Half this country is lined wtth vine'', and it is reckoned 
that they will damage to the amount of one tenth of the produce : each perticaoi vines. 
In a common year, will give fifty pounds of grapes, worth 6 livres the one hundred 
pounds of <. twenty eight ounces, hail allowed for ; and of this half is the peafant’s 
fhare for the expence of culture. At Leinate 1 vieweiyiime wine.prefles, which are 
enormous machines ; the beam of one is fi>rty>five feet long and four f^t fquare, and 
at the end where the ferew is, a (lone of vaft weight, for which there is a paved hole 
in the pavement, that it may keep fufpended ; the cuves, calks, and all the apparatus 
great : the quantity of vines one thoufand pertica. The feeds of the prelTed grapes are 
kept till dry, and then prelfeJ for oil j the feed of the grapes that yielded feventy 
brenta of wine will give ten pounds of oil ; it is ufed for lamps. The poor people who 
bring their grapes to be prefTed pay one-twelfth of the w:ine. Price at prefent 6 livres 
the irentUf but only 3 livres for what is laft preffed. The firtt flow is trod out by 
men’s feet. Common piice i o livres or 1 2 livres the brenta. 

Venetian State. — Berganw. — From entering the Venetian territory, nearVaprio, 
the country is almoft all planted in lines of vines, and the fpaces between tilled for com. 

To 'I’his country, inclofed with hedges, befideg,, which it is lined in (tripes of 

vines that are (^ned to low aih and mapl^' trees, with mulberries at the end of every 
row; but the vines are not trained up thefe trees, though faftoned to their trunks. 

Vicenza. — ^I'he country, for thirty-two miles from Verona to Vicenza, except the 
watered parts, which are not a tenth of the whole, is linedj^nto rows of pollards, each 
with three or four fpreading branches, and at the foot of each two vines, many«of them 
very old, with (lems as thick as the calf of a mairs leg ; and many of the eh»s, maples,, 
icc. are alfo old. 'Ihey (land about a rod afunder, and the rows from twenty five to 
thirty yards, and around, flir whole mulberries. Where the vintage is not (inHhed,. 
the vinos'jhang in fcftootij from tree to tree, garnilhed with, aif aftoniflung qi!iantity of 
bunches of grapes. * ' * < 

Vines, near Vicenza, producqtwo majiati^ each of two hundred and forty bottles, per* 
^ampo; the price 16 livres.the majiato ; the cainpo here is larger than at Verona, amount., 
ing to near an Englifli acre ; this is about 17s. an acre, a produce veiy eafily lott iu 
the damage done to the corn. * « ^ 

fame h^il^andry' of poUnj’ds and vines continues Inther. ' They reckon, 
that vine^ay, better thafr' mulberrries j but in the diftrifls. of Verona and Vicenza 
mulberries are l&ore advantageous than vines. This.does not correfpond with foil,%r 
that of Paduans det^ir and richer, for the mod part, tl^an the other, and therefore lefs 
adapted to vines. In cbnveffation with Abbate Fortis) on the wine of the Paduan, A'c.. 
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being fo bad, fays, it is owing merely to bad management in making, They tread 
tiie^apcs with their feet ; and will keep it fermenting them even fo long as fifteen days, 
adding every day more and* mpre, till the ftrength is exhaufted, and the wine fpoiled ; 
no eleanlinefs in any part of the operation, nor the leaft atfisntion in the gathering, or 
in th^ choice of the grapes. He furtber added, that Sig. Modena, a Vicentino culti- 
vator at Vancimuglio adjoining the ricc-grounds, and conleqnently as little adapted as pof- 
fible to vineyards, provided the fi il and trees were the caul'e of bad wines, makes that 
wliicli is excellent, and ^hich fell for fo high as 30/. French per bottle : .;jjiat Sig. 
Marzari, and^Sig. il Conte di Porto, in the high Vieentino, with many others,’'' as well 
•as hdSfcimfelfj ‘Abbafe Fortis, has done the fumli with raifins from vines that run up 
the highefl. trees, fuch wine as lolls from 20 f. to 35/! Kcnch the bottle ; and that fomc 
of thefe wines are fo good, that tlie Venetian ambalfadors, at difl'eront courts, ufe 
lliem inirexd of Miulcira, &c. ; and the wines of Friuli as thole of I finigary, wiiich (hey 
rcfemble ; yet thefe vines ar!e‘ all on trees. He alfo oblervcd. that it ha.s been found, by 
experiment, that vines in thefe rich lands, trained near tlte ground, as in France, have 
yielded raifins and wine good for nothing; that the grapes even rot; tliat the land is 
too rich for the vines to have all the noiiriflimcnt, unrivalled by the root of the trees. 
It is very much to be quell ic^ed, if tlie experimcnis hero alluded to have been made 
with duo attgfttion : if the land is too rich for. vines, plant them upon foils that are pro- 
per; and keep thefe low dill riels for grafs and corn; but that vine, s, hidden from the 
fim auiougll the branches of trees, can ripen properly to give a vvell-concodted juice, ap- 
pears very (dubious ; and the fad of all the ftinc, commonly met with in this country, 
being bad, feems to confirm the reafoning. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. — All this country, where 1 have viewed it, Is 
lined into rows of trees lor vines, tenor twelve yards afundcr on the mountain, but niore 
in the plain. But Sig. 15 ignami has his vineyard planted with cchnhris (poles), 'in tlie 
French way, a’.umt lour or five feet fquare, and he finds that theie always give better 
wine than tlic vines trained to trees, and the land by tornaiura gives a great ik al more 
wi.ne, though each vine foparately on trees gives more than each in this method. The 
objott in this infiance was the goodtiel's of wine ; Sig. Bigiiami thinks the common me- 
thod moll protitabk*. The vines are now-(Novcmbcr) trained and pruned, and turned 
down five or lix feet and tii .! ; if allowed to mount, tliey yield much fewer grapes. Vines 
on the mournaiiis yield thrice the value of tlie wheat, and the double ol all other pro- 
dudions, wheat included. 

Tuscany . — Bologna to Vlorcnec . — Vines in this route art* planted diiferently from any 
I have yet li?en. Some are in i fpaliers^' d. awn thinly acrofs the fields; others are trained 
to liuall polls, througli wl'.ieli at top are two or lliree (licks fixed to hold them up ; 
others arc in fquarcs of five or fix feet, and fix or feven high, without fuch polls ; but 
ali in the arable helds are, generally (peaking, in lines. * 

Florence. — ^1 here met uith a cafe abfolutely in point to prove how mifchlevous trees 
are to corn, even in this hot climate. A field under olives, which yielded in corn fix and 
a half for one Town, was grubbed, after which the common proiluce was fourteen foB»> 
one. Now, as the olive is by no in.'nns one of the work trees for corn, this fhews the 
great lofs that accrues frt^ the praduces I have noted throughout Lombardy. Yet in 
coimno I ionvciiation here as elfewhere, they,.tell you the injury is fma% e^ept from 
walnuts, which do more mil'chief than any other. W 

MoDiiN A.— It appears to be a lingular circiunltancc, that in the parts of this territory, 
near^^e hills, corn pays better than wine, but in the plain, win® better* than corn : I 
fufped that lome mi! management occafious this apparent contradidion. From Modena 

to 
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|l Reggio the country is planted in rows, as in the Venetian State, &c. and the trees 
jfcat fupport the vines being large, the whole has the appearance of a foreft. 

Parma. — From Reggio to Parma, the fame fyftemholdsj but executed in an inrefior 
manner. And from Parn^to Vicomero, the tree^ that Ibpport the vines are jxjllards, • 
with old heads, like many we have in Eng and, (^ohtrary to the pradtice of the Veqctiau 
State, whferc they are kept young. To Firenzuolo, the vines are all buried in like 
manner; fome here arc planted for props, and the poles which lerve as fiich.are let in 
.rows : in both methods the flioots are equally buried. A fcattering of golden willow in 
the rowjs, I fuppofe for attaching die vines to the props. Pifcin Borgo St. Domino to 
Firenzuola, there is a decline both o|^yiaes and wood ; the country is vxtf: as hi^'rtoj? 
regularly lined, and many larggg^elds without any ; this is the more to be remfflrcd, 
as here begin fome incqualitie.® of the country, the gentle ramifications of the Appenines.- 
To Caflel Giovanne, mofl: of the fields have no vines, only a fcattering ; fliootg-jljuricd as 
before, but the inclofures have many pollards in the hedges, like the ’woodlands of Suf- 
folk. From Piacenza, after palling the 'I'rebbb, the rows of vines are thirty to forty 
yards afundcr, with heaps of props ten feet long, let like hop-poles ; very few or no 
vines trained to trees. 

Pii-DMONT. — Pavefe*. — ^'I'hc country is all the way hill and dale, the flat of Lom- 
bardy finilhing with the Duichy of Piacenza. It is sbot#'half.i iclofeii, and half with 
rows of vines. There are alio vineyards planted in a new method; finglFrow of vines, 
with a double row of poles, with others flat, fo as to occupy four ridges and then four 
to ten of corn. Some vino flioois buried for a few miles, but afterwards none. Near ' 
Stradella the props -ippear like a wood of poles. * 

JSavoy. — I’ he vineyards <‘f Montinelian yield one and a half tonneau per journal, 
which fell at 4I louis the tonneau: all, not in the hands of peafaiit proprietors, is at half 
produce. 

Sect. IV. — Of Implements and Tillage. 

Coni. — The ploughs have a fingle handle, twelve or thirteen feet long, which throws , 
the ploughman to juch a diltance behind, that his goad is fixed in a long liglit pole. The 
oxen are yoked jn the fame manner as ours, Ifeut the bow is of iron und^the neck, and 
the prefi'ure is received by two bits of wood. Some ploughs drawn hy a yoke, otiiers 
by two yokes ol oxen. * 

Chenhile. — The names which are given to the parts of a pmugh here arc, — long han- 
dle of lourlcen foot,y/,'iw / beam, bi,ra ; head, c^nnonlia ; coulier riveited to the lhare, . 
ail lor ; fliare, mnjfa ; ground-relt, on which the lhare flieathes, feven feet' long, den- 
talc; carth-boani, five feet long, or alia. 

I’hc Count tic lL)navt'iJ: ,.ki cxj)laining to me their tillage, fhevved the criterion, as 
old as Columella, of good ploughing, by ihrufling his cane acruls the ri Iges, to fee if 
reft-baulkcd. They p’' .»"h moflly on the three feet ridge, forming and revorfing at 
one bout, i, c, two furrows, (iie work ftrait. Ufe no reins, and have no driver, though 
the ploughman is above twenty feet from the oxen. Two fmall beads cut a good fur- 
row on the top of the old ridge, fcvcn inches deep, and thefe ploughs, long as they are 
in the ground, qertainly do not draw heavily. 

The oxUfc t^ether at plough or in the waggons, do not draw, as I conceived at firfl: 
fight, by Ihouider, but in a method I never faw before, nor read of; they draw by 

* ^be coimfry ceded by Autlrla to Sardinia, part of the diftridf of Pavia. 
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prei][ing the point of the withers againd the yoke, and not at all by i1le %owS) anil 
examtfning therff, the niaftcr anid man contended that the drength of an ox lies thej 
andPVot in his fhoulders, hor in life head,, or roots of the horns. It appears a drsm^jw 
'prafHce, but it is yet di^ge!^ that ^oke a bead how you^ill, he does his work, and 
appaiently without didrefs. , ™ 

Chenittk to Racconis. — ^I’hey have h^e a mod fingular c.ji^om, which is tifet of Iho* 
veiling all the moveable foil of a field into heaps of a large load, earth, dubble, and 
weeds ; they fay, per ingraffarc la terra. 

To Turhi.-^\iQ land^wwh with wheat, on three^feCt ridges, is worked fi|^ with a* 
.%iac|jbe of ^od, at Ihc end of a handle, fortjgd nearly like a hoe. Wherever one 
fees ^fe operofe niceties, we may conclude the farms ||e very fmall. 

Plough with a pair of oxen, no reins, no onver; go to w'ork at five in the 
•morninpji'/ind hold it till night, except one hour and a half at dinner, that is twelve 
hours work, and do a ^ionu^a a day, fomething under an acre, one bout to a three feet 
ridge, -reverfing.. 

F<?/Tr///. —Price of *a ploughing, gf livres per giornata, this is about 3s. 4d. peri' 
Englilh acre, ' 

Milanese . — Milan to Pavia , — Hire of a ploughman and pair of oxen, 4 livres a day, 
but if no foc^for the oxen, Wlivres. The ploughs here vary from thofe of Piedmont. 
The handles not above half as long, and are called Jliva ; the beam, buretto ; the 
coulter, coltura ; the lliare, majfa ; the earth-board, orechio ; the land-board, orechini. 
There is a moil grofs and abfurd error in all the ploughs I faw, which is the pofition of 
the coultef, eighteen or twenty degrees too much to the land j every one who isltc- 
quainted with the right ftruflure of a plough, knows that it Ihould juft clear the 
this great variation from the right line, mull add greatly to the draft j and in difficult 
land fatigue the cattle. ^ 

Mozatta.^'A light poor plough, the lhare wdth a double fin, but fo narrow as ro cut 
■only four inches of the furrow, the heel of the plough is nine or ten inches widl^, the 
work it performs is mere fcratching, and the land they were fovving with wheat, a bed 
of tritkum repens and a^ojlis Jlolomfera. They have here a great opinion of digging,; 
and a proverb*»hich fays. La vanga halap^ta d’oro . — The fpade has t^^e point of gold. 

Codogno. — ^iiere as near Milan, the coureers are many degrees out^ the line of the 1 
lhare, and the (hares not rr ore than four inches wide. Shocking ! 

Codigno to Cre/na. -^Tb0hnrrows in this countj^ have handles to them of wood ; I 
am amazed that this praflice is not univerfal ; yet I never law it before, except on my 
own farm, ^ ^ ♦ 

Venetian State. — JS ergamo.'—in paffing from Vaprio to this place, they are 
ploughing W'ith a pair of oxen a bread, and two horfes before them in a line; wheel- 
ploughs, lhare five inches wide, and wi.h a double fin. .Near the town of Bergamo, I 
law them ploughing a maize ftubble for whrat, as full of grafs almoft as a meadow ; a 
lad drives, and another ftout one attends to clear the coulter from grafs, &c. the plough 
low on the carriage, with wheels, the bread ail iron, and not ill formed, the fin pf the 
lhare double, and about eight inches wide, the coulter nearly in, the fame diredion aS 
the lhare, but clearing fmr inches to the land fide, two Ihort hsdidles. , The furrow full 
nine inches deep, but emoked, irregular, and bad work. Notwithftanding this depth, 

. they are great friends to the fpade. From four to fix for one, are conmiot^rqpe with 
the plough, but twelve to fourteen for one are gained by thq fpade. U'here^uft be an 
inaccuracy in this, the difference cannot be owing merely to digging. We faay be 
ceriSff 4hat the hulbandry in other refpefls rauft >e much bettejv 

Vicenza, 
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here plough wHh four oxen in hamefs, many of them are of an iron* 
jgr^ colour, -with upright thick ugly horns. Some-faowevcr are fin^ large heafts,— 
Iheir ploiigh is a llrange tool ; it is two feet four inches of Vicenza wide (their Ipt is 
aboVe one ahd a half EngJi^) : the ihare has a double isi bf a foot wide, confequently 
cuts hal^ foot in the furrow of more than two; has vsheels, but no coulter. The land- 
board is called fondeh ; the (hiare, vomero ; the earth-b6ard, or breaft, arfedetMit; two 
fhort handles, the left ftmjhralc ; the right brancoU; the beam, pertica. 

■ -Ect?|,ES!ASTicAL State.— — ^The coultcrs of the ploughs here ftsnd fixteen 
degrees from the right line, an incredible blunder, had I not fefore met with it in the Mi- 
lanefe. The beam, pertica ; the l^ndlcs, Jiiva ; the mould- board, ajf^ / the, 
gomicra ; the ground-reft, nerio del focco ; the coulter, coutre. ^ 

Tuscany. — Ihroicc. — Here the beam, is called Jlanga^ and bura ; the fingle handle, 
fiagola ; the body of the plough, chicapo di aratro ; the (hare, vanghcggiola. The body 
is hewn out of one large piece of wood, the fin double, and feven or inches 
wide. I fee no ploughing but on three feet ridge-work, reyrefing. They are now 
fowing wheat among tares, about fix inches high, and plough both in together at one 
furrow, fplitting the ridges with a double-breaft plough. Oxen are ufed that draw by 
the nape of the neck; then women with a kind of half pick, called tnarom, work the ridge 
fine. No drefiing of the feed againft fmut, &c. .f 
Parma. — The plough here has wheels, a fmgle-breaft that turns ttfcthe right, and 
pretty well, a double finned fliare, and the coulter ftanding three inches to the left of the 
right line} drawn by two oxen, and two cows, with a driver. 

SAvoY.—The oxen in the vale of Chamberry, draw not only by th« horns, the 
yokes bound to them in the common way by leathers, but they have a double bar, one 
againft the ihoulders, as if the beaft might be able to draw by both at pleafure. 

Manures. 

Nice. — There is here a greater attention paid to faving and ufing night foil, than even 
in Flanders itfelf. There is not a neceffary in the town which is not made an objeft 
of revenue, and referved or granted by leafe. In all the paflages between the walls of 
■gardens in the environs, are neceffaries mIBc for paffengers. The co|ii;ents arc carried 
away regularly in barrels, on affes and mules, and being mixed with water, is given re- 
gularly to the vegetables of the gardens. The laft winter having damaged many orange 
trees, they pruned off the damaged branches, and to eiwourage them to llioot again 
itrongly, the roots are dug around, and at the foot of each tree a good mefs of this 
invigorating manure is buried. . 

Milanese.— Night foil is greatly valued, it is bought at a good price, and 
fpread on fowing wheat, s 

State of V enice.-— — Sig. Giacomello has tried gypfum with fuccefs, broken 
fmall and calcined in jp^'cven, alfo in a lime kiln, pulvcrlfes it finely and fifts it. lie 
remarks that this is fhe chief wfe of calcination. "Ufes it for clover, lucern, and mea- 
dows; Jpws it as a top drefiing on thofe plants, juft as they rife; never buries it; mixes 
with fand, in.ordcrllftfprcad equally; beft to fow it when the land is dry, never when the 
plants are high and wet ; quantity, one hundred and forty F|t)unds upon one thou* 
fand tu(g}hilftdfod and fifty tavoli of Trevifo. If the land is bad, three hundred pounds, 
and OR middling, two hundred pounds. ’Phe effeift on perennial clover, upon j^od land, 
ift fsieh, that any greater crons would rot on the ground. The fame quantity m meadow 
■VOL. IV. • 4 K that 
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that dT«8^thoBt ^fuin» a earro of hay, «iU,^th that manure, fpread about the t.itb 
of llimvemSer, fartmuce two cani the year folbwing; three rem die year after that; and 
on Anne meadows even to four carri* On old poor meadows, full of hard and bad 
eraffes, this manure does ndt take effe£t fo foon, and require a largar quamityof gyp* 
film. {Modi di aumentare i BcJHamiy p* 9.) 

Sig. Fieropan informed me that this manure has been ufed here for eight years with 
much fuccefs, efpecially on all dry lands, but is good for nothing on wet ones; it is fup- 
pofed to aft by attrafting moifture ; four hundred pounds of twelve ounces are fpread 
on a campo ; belt for clover, wheat, or natural grafs.. It is faid to force land fo much, 
that it demand^ more dung than if no gypfum had been fpread. 

Parma to Piacenza. — The dunghills in this country are neatly fquared heaps. 


Grab. X 3 ^IV .— the Eneouragement and Depreffion of Agriculture. 

IN every country through which an inquidtive man may travel, there can be no ob* 
jed of his inquiries mcQre important than thefe — How iaris government, and all the cir« 
cumllancesany way dependent on government, favourable or unfavourable to the culture 
of the earth ? In truth, this queftion involves the whole circle of the political fcience. 
In fo immenfe a range, it is in the power of an individual to give but a few iketches, 
which may afterwards, by fome maflerly hands, be melted into one harmonious piece. 
All the writings on political (economy which I have hitherto read, are filled too much 
with reafonings, yet experiment ought to be the only foundation. The fads which 1 
have colleded under this head, may be thus arranged: — !. Government. — 2. Tax- 
ation. — 3. T ythe. — 4. Commerce. — 5. Population. — 6. Prohibitions. — 7. Prices of 
commodities. 


Sect. I. — Of Government. 

It is a vulgar error of no inconfiderable magnitude, to imagine, as many writers have 
done, that all arbitrary ga*vemments are the fame. Whoever travels into countries 
under various forms of dominion, will find from innumerable circumftances, that ftrong 
diftinfkions are to be made. The mildnefs of that of France can never be miftaken, 
which was fo tempered by what was the manners of the people as to be free in com* 
parifon with fome others. Among the Italian ftates the difference will be found to be 
confiderable. 

The dominion of the houfe of Auftm has been by fome confidered as hard, harfh, 
and unfeeling, till the admirable Leopold retrieved, by the wifdom and humanity of his 
government in I'afcany, the charader of his Houfe. By the conftitution of Milan, no 
new tax could be affeffed or levied without the confent of the States, but Mary Therefa, 
about the year 1755, abolifhed the States themfelves, which never were reftored till 
Leopold came to the throne. It may eafily he concrived, that fuch a fyltem of defpotifm 
was followed by meafurcs that partook of its fpirit ; the general farms, by which I mean 
the farming of the taxes, which had from the beginning of the prefent centqry been 
grievous to the people, became doubly fo about the year 1753, when new ones were 
eiUbliihed. The adminiftration of thefe fiirms was cruel, or rather infiimous ; and the 
ruin brought on numbers for the fmalleff infradion of the regulations, fpread a horror 
againfi: the government through every comdr of the Milanefe, and tended ftrongly to 
occafion a declcnfion in every fource of national profperity. The abolition of tlwfe mnns 

was 
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was the woxi: of Uie Emperor Jofeph, vho heard fuch a reiteration of comphinta againft 
the hunnerst nrhofe great wealth * rendered them doubljr odious, tlut he iraide fuch re> 
prefentations to his mother as were efi*e£lual, and they were aboliflied about eighteen 
years ago. The prefent Emperor no fooner came to the throne, than he re<e(lab!ifl)ed 
that conftitution of which his mother ha i d^rii^ed the Milanefe ; the States and the 
Senate were reftored, and alfo the right of the States to*appoint what is called an orator 
to Vienna, in &&, an ambal&dor paid by thonfelves, to lay tiicir reprefentations before 
the court without the intervention of a governor, a right which cannot be deemed unim* 
poitant. So that at prefent the government of Milan, though by no means (uch as can 
meet our ideas of freedom, is yet a kmd of limited monarchy ; for afllirec^ly that govern- 
ment which does not poflefs the power of taxation, mull be efteemed fdch. 

Count Firmian, while prime minifter for the Milanefe, was the author of a law, which, 
if it could be adopted in England, would be worth an hundred millions to us. It obliges 
all communities, &c. that poflefs wafle or uncukivated lands, to fell j:hem to«ny one that 
t^ers a price, in order to cultivate them, but they have the necf flary liberty of publiih- 
ing the price offered, and receiving propofrls of a better; a falrau^ion takes place, and 
the lands become cultivated. Such poffeffors of waftes are even obliged to let them at 
an annual rent for ever by the fame proceis, if any offer of rent is made to them, be it as 
low as poflible. And the effedl of this excellent law has been the cultivation of many 
waftes, but not all ; for on returning from Mozzata to Milan, I paffed a very extenfivc 
one, highly capable of profitable cultivation. 

Vekice.— -The celebrated government of this republic, is certainly the mod refped- 
able that extfts in the world, in point of duration, fince it has lafted without any material 
change, and without its capital being attacked for 1 300 years, while all the reft of Europe 
and of Afia has been fubjed to innumerable revolutions, and the bloodied wars and 
maffacres, even in the very feat of empire. ITiat duration is one of the firft objeds of a 
government, can never admit a doubt, fince all other merit, however it may approach 
Human perfedlion, is nothing without this. A well organized ariftocracy, in which the 
greateft mafs of thewifdom of thecorntnunity (hall be found in a fenatc, feems from thevaft 
and important experiment of this celebrated republic, to be cflentially necelTary to fecure 
the duration of any government. But the duration of an evil becomes a mifehief inftead - 
of an advantage ; and that tyranny which is fo politically organized as to promife an 
immenfe duration, is but the more juftiy to be abominated. The knowledge which will 
refult from long experience, may probably teach mankind the right coinpofition of a 
mingled form, in which the ariftocratic portion will give duration and firmnefs; the de- 
mocracy, freedom ; and the conformation of executive power, energy and execution. 
Perhaps the Britilh government approaches the ncareft to fuch a deferiptjon. 

The reputation of the Venetian government is now its only i'upport, a reputation which 
it does not at prefent r erit in the finalleft degree : but as this idea is direflly contrary 
to the accounts given by many travellers, 1 feel it neceffary to premife, that I Ihould think 
it merely trifling''viii» be reader to travel to Venice in order to write diflertations in my 
own name, on the government of that republic ; I do no more than bold the pen to re- 
port the opinions of Italians, on whofe judgment 1 have every rcafon to rely, and as 
exaggerated panegyrics have been publifned of the government of this State, it is fsdr to 
hear what may be urged on the other fide of the queftiom 

* One<0f tbtm now living, Count |de Crrpy (%hat a plague have furh fellows to do with titles, unlefs 
^tebe written on the gallows on which they are hanged has betwtrn 30 and 30,000 zrcchiai a year in 
land. He was originally a poor boy, that fold doth on a mule at Brrgamo ; one of bis comnis made 
400/xx> scedhini. 

For 
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For twenty y^rs jpaft, thiere has been in the republic little more thai) ainaltiplicatipn> 
of abufes, % that 'almdft every cti^uthftaiice which hast)een condemn^ in the arbitrary 
^Verftmdnts of Europe, is now to b^ found in that of Venice. . And, as an inftance of 
the principles on which they govern their provinces, that of Iftria was quoted. i. To 
preferve the woods (which belong to fhe Prince), they prevent the people from turning 
any cattle into them; and if any*ntan cut’ a tree, he is infallibly fent to the gallies, which 
has driven numbers out of that part of the country where the woods are fituated,— - 
n.Thtre are great opportunities of making fait, and the pans might be numerous, but it is 
a monopoly held by the State ; they purchafe a cettain quantity, at icj/i French,, per 
quintal, and if more than the fpecificd quantity be maJc, it is lodged in their magazines- 
on credit, and It may be two, three, or' four yeam before the maker of it, be paid.-r- 
3. oil is a monopoly of the city of Venice ; none can be fold but through that city, by 
which tranfit, an opportunity is taken to levy two ducats (each 4 livres of France) per 
barrel of 6ne hundred pounds, and five more entree into Venice. — 4. The coaft abounds 
remarkably with fifti, which are taken in almoft any quantity ; fait is on thefpot, yet no 
life can be made of it l)ut«by contraband, except for Venice fingly. Thus a great trade in- 
barr(‘lled fifli is foregone, in order to make a whole province l^afts of burthen to a llnglo 
city. — 5. The heavy tax of a Jlnjo of wheat, one hundred and thirty pounds, is laid oa- 
each head of a family, payable to the Venetian bailiff. 

The ptafh'cal refult of fuch principles of government, confirms .whatever condemna- 
tion theoiy could pronounce. Every part of the province, except a diftritt that is more 
iavoured than the red in foil and climate, is depopulated ; and lu much arc the woods 
preferred to the people, that parts which once abounded with men,, arc become deferts;, 
and the fmali popalation remaining in other parts, is everyday diminilhing. Dalmatia 
is in a yet worfe (late ; for the greater part is a real defert : in 1781 and 1782, no Icfs 
than twelve thoufand families emigrated from the province. As i have not travelled in 
thefe provinces, I do no more than report the account given by well-informed Italians, 
though not refiding in the territories of the republic. Before the go-vernment of this Hern 
ariftocracy is made the fubjed; of exaggerated praife, let fads counter to thefe be made 
the foundation. But farther. 

In the immediate operations of their government at home, the fame wcaknefs is found* 
Their poverty hasgnereafed with their revenul; they haveraifed the leafes of the fanners 
general (for that odious collection is the mode they purfue) confiderably ; and near 
twenty years ago they feizod many of the poffelfions of the monks— that ad for which, 
the National Affeinbly of France has been condemned; but which, in, the hands of nu- 
merous other governments, has either paffed without animadverfion,,or has been com- 
mended. Tlv y did the fame with the eftates of fome of the hofpitalsj but though fuch- 
exertions have raifed their revenue to 6,ioo,ooo ducats, (1,054,000!.) yet they have 
found their affa.'rs in fuch a fituation, from bad management, that they have been obliged 
to fell the offices, which were^h better times granted to merit; and conunitted a fort of 
bankruptcy, by reducing the intereft of their old debts from 5 to 3 per cent.. .Th«r 
credit is at fo low an ebb, that no longer ago than lall June, they opened a fubferipdoa 
to fund ycojcoo ducat.', and notwithftanding every art, could procure no more than 
about 300,000. lulle.id of their famous chain, which marked the wifdompf their oeco- 
nomy, their treafury is without a fol : and to fhew. the apprehenfions they have of pro- 
vinces under «heir dominion throwing off their yoke, if they are at a fmali diftance from' 
the feat of govemm. nr, the State makes a dftindlion iitthe political treatment of the- 
Bergamafqi e and Brefc an territories, from thofe nearer to Venice, in refpeft to privi- 
leges, punifl m nts, taxes, &c. No favourable feature of their jjbvefnment j, and i^bich 
. Iliews that they think the people made for their city., ’ pg-ijl-. 
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FSeifaa]i^/ in the fyftem of their finances, there is no circumfiance that thews a dedine 
ef the i:‘eai principles of their government, moreth^n that of putting contraventions of 
•the tobacco ’farm under the controul of the State inquifi/ors ; which mufi have . been 
done fince M. de la Lande’s fecond edition, as he mentions exprefsly their having n0> 
thing tcrdo with the finances *. A conduct utterly ridiculous, in. afiate that once con> 
duded itfelf with fo much dignity. 

' Even in the delicate article of imparting the privileges of the ariftocracy, to the no- 
bility of Terra Firma, by whom they are in general detefted, they have exhibited no 
dou!.tful fymptoms of weaknefs>and ivant of policy. Reputation has been for many 
years the great fupport of their government ; to manifeft therefore fui:h a want of po- 
•licy, as ftrikes the moft carelefs eye, is to fuffer in the tendered point. In 1 774, they 
offered gratis, a feat in the cmjtglio maggiore^ to forty families, their fubjefts, who poffeft 
ed 1 200.1. a year in land ; provided there w’ere four degrees of Mobility, on .the fide of 
both hufband and wife. Great numbers of families were eligible* but not ten in the 
whole would agree to the propofal. To offer a lhare in the legiflature of ib celebrated 
n republic, which in paft periods would have been fought for with’ 'lingular avidity, and 
to fuffer the mortification- of a refufal, was exhibiting a fign of internal weaknefs, and of 
want of judgment, adapted to reduce the reputation of their policy' to nothing. The 
motives for the refufal arc obvious : thefe families muff of courfe remove to Venice ; that 
is, to go from a city where they were old and refpeSed, to another where they woujd 
be new and defpifed. Their eftates alfo would not only fuffer from their abfence, but 
would be fubjed to new entails, and held by other tenures j no mortgage of them is al- 
lowable ; and they are fubjedt to peculiar laws of inheritance. In addition to thefe dif- 
advantages, they are cut off from lerving foreign princes ; whereas the nobility of Terra 
Firma engage in fuch fervices. The Emperor's ambaffador at Turin, is a fubjeft. of Ve- 
nice ; and one of the Pellegrini family, a field marflial in his army. Nor did the noblemen 
of Terra Firma refufe the favour for thefe reafons alone ; they dreaded the power which 
the State exerts over the noble Veneiians, in fending them upon expenfive embaflies^ 
in which they mult fpend the whole of their income, and, if that be not fufiicient, con- 
tract debts to fupport themfelves ; for thefe reafons, and many others mentioned to me, 
whicli I did not equally underftand, the goyemraent might have known before they made 
the offer, that i» would fubjedt them to the difgrace of a refufal. Lbng before the pe- 
riod in queflion, confiderable additions had been made to nobles of Venice, from the 
Terra Firma, but thefe honours were paid for ; the price 1 7,000!. fterling j 7000!. in 
cafh, and io,oool. lent to the State in perpetuity. 

It is a curious circumftance, which marks undeceivingly the general features of the 
Venetian government, that about forty years ago, as well as at other periods, there were 
negociations between ♦be Court of Vienna and the Venetians, relative to an exchange 
of territory ; the diflrid c 6f Crema was to have been by Venice, for a part of the 
Ghiara d’ Adda ;. the runiour of which filled the people *the latter with the greateft ap- 
prehen fions; the/ felt even a terror, at the idea of being transferred to the government 
of Venice *, knowing, certaiftly,. from their vicinity, that the change would be for/the 
worfe. This afeertains the comparative merit of two governments, that one is lefs bad. 
than the other. 

Upon the whole it may be remarked, that the wifdouS of the Venetian govemmfent • 
fiows ^tirely from its interior organizatjpn, which is admirably framed ; but abufes, in 
fpite of this, have multiplied fo much, that the firff real Ihock that happens will overturn 

* Vosage en JtaSe, tom. vii. p. 7. 
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it. The &11 of a government, however, which has fubfifted with great reputsMion fo 
Wuch longer than auiy other exifting at prefent, ought to be efteemed a great political lofs, 
iinee the eftabUfliment of neyr fyftems is not at prefent wanted for the benefit of man- 
kind, fo much as the improvement of old ones ; and if by any amelioration of the Vene- 
tian ariftocracy, the boiefit of tl^e common people could be better fecured, it might yet 
laft in enlightened ages, as well as through thofe of darknefs and ignorance. 

Bologna.— Hie government of the church, though in fo many refpe£ls confidered 
as one of the word in Europe, ought not to be condemned too generally, for fome difl 
crimination Ihould be ufed. Thus in point of taxation, there are few countries that 
have lefs to complain of than this, as I have ihewn in the proper place ; and another 
circumftance was mentioned to me here, which proves that it is not the Pope’s fault 
that it is not better— His Holinefs was ready to a^lifhall fetes, confining them to Sun- 
day ; and nmde the offer to the Senate of Bologna, if they would apply to him for the 
purpofe ; great deb&tes enfued in that body, and it was determined not to make the ap- 
plication. 

Tuscany.— The government of the Grand Duke is, as every one knows, abfolute ; 
it admits therefore of no other diferimination, than what refults from the perfonal 
charafter of the Prince. The circumftances I noted, during my refidence at Florence, 
will (hew that few fovereigns have deferred better of their fubjedls than Leopold : the 
details, however, which I (hall enter into, will be very flight, not that the fubjed wants 
importance, but becaufe many other books contain huge accounts of this period ; and 
efpedaily the colie^on of his * laws, of which I wi(h to fee a complete Englilh tranfla- 
tion, for the ufe of our legiflators. The encouragements which this wife and benevolent 
fbverdgn has given to his fubje^, are of various deferiptions ; to clafs them with any 
degree of regularity, would be to abridge that collection } a few, that bear more or lefr 
Upon agriculture, I (hall mention. 

I. He has abolUhed tythss, whiefr will be explained more at large, under the proper 
head. 

U. He has eftablilhed an abfolute freedom in the trade of com. 

III. He has for many years contributed one-fourth part of the expence of buildings, 
in the Val de Nievole, and the lower province of Siena. 

IV. He has this year made the culture of tobacco free, and engaged to buy all that is 
nufed at the pound. 

V. He has extinguifhed the national debt of Tufeany, which had exifted from the 
time of the republic ; for it deferves noting (in order for fome future hiftorian f of the 
modem ages, to mark the faCt that the richeft people run in debt the moil) that the re- 
public of Florence was one of the moll commercial and rich in Europe. Two evils at- 
tended this debt, which the Grand Duke bent his operations to remove; three or 
four millions of it were duej|k foreigners, particularly to the Geonefe, which carried 
much money out of Tufean* and,^coff<//|r, there were diftind bureaus of colledion 
and payment, for tranfading the bufmefs of thefe debts. To remedy this double mif- 
chier, he firft bought up all that part of the debt due to (frangers, which he effeded by 

• CitVezlone ii Leggli^^o. to vols. — Siena. 

I There IS no work in the whole ranpe of literature, more wanted than a Modern Hlftoir of £ofDpe> 
written philofophically ; that is to fay, with due attention to the progrefsof arts^ fciencesi and goTernment ; 
and with none paid to war8> battles, fieget, intrigues, aencrals, herotSf and cut throats, more than briefly to 
condemn them : in fuch a work, the rircoinftanee of the richeft countries in Europe, ha?iW plunged them" 
felves the deepeft and moft ruinoufly in deb^sg to fupporl wars of commerce and ambitibni flunild bcpartictn 
larly eiiplaincd and condemnedw 
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the openfioa of a fteady and wife ceconomy ; be then called on the Tufcan creditors to 
liquidate their debts, in the ratb of 3 per cent j thofe who had money did it } and to 
thofe who had none, he lent the neceflary ftuns: by this^ method, the diftind receipt 
and payment were aboliflied ; the accounts were melted into the land>tax ; and a num> 
ber of revenue officers, &c. were reformed : igiine or ten millions of crowns were thus 
extinguiflied. 

VI. He has aboliflied all rights of commonage throughout his dominions, and given 
the powers of an univerfal inclofure. 

VII. He has fold a confiderable ponion of the eftates belonging to the fovercign, 
which has occafloned a great increafe of cultivation, and the fectlement^n his dominions 
of many rich foreigners *. 

VIII. In levying taxes, he has aboliflied all the diftin^ons of ntflile, ignoble, and ec- 
clefiaftical tenures ; and all exemptions are fet afide. 

IX. He has built a magnificent lazaretto at Leghorn, and fpent three* millions on 
roads ; but it would be entering too much into detail to fpecif his works of this fort f 
they are numerous. 

The effects of fuch an enlightened fyftem of government have been great ; general 
aflertions will not deferibe them fo fatimdorily to a reader as particular.inftances. Sig* 
Paoletti, who has been curi of the parilh of Villamagna fort^^-three years, affured me, 
that the forty farms, of which it confifts, have rifen in their value full aooo fcttdi each in 
that time, which is about cent per cent, of thdr former value ; this great improvement 
has been chiefly wrought of late years, and efpecially in the lafi ten. It highly merits 
notice, that the countries in Europe, whofe prhole attention has been given exclufively 
to their commerce and manufa&ures, and particularly England, where the commercial 
fyflem has been more relied on than in any other country, have experienced nothing 
equal to this cafe of Tufeany, the government of which has proceeded on a principle 
diredly contrary, and given its encouragement immeSately to agriculture, ^xtAcircuilot^/ 
to manufactures. In the tours I made through England, twenty years ago, I found 
land felling on an average at thirty*two and a half years purchafe ; it fells at prefent at 
no more than twenty>eight. While Tufeany therefore has been adding immenfely to 
the money value of her foil, without trade and without manufadures, (comparatively 
fpcaking to thofe of England,) we have in the fame period, with an immenfe increafeof 
trade, been lofing in our land* This fiiCt, which is unqueftiona’uly true, is a curious 
circumflance for political analyfis : it proves fomething wrong in our fyftem. Popula* 
tion in Villamagna has augmented about a feventh, in the fame period. 

1 Ihallnot quit this article, without giving the preference decidedly to Leopold, Grand 
Duke of Tufeany, as the wifefl; of the princes, whofe power admits a co&.parifon in the 
age in which he lives * thofe are mean fpirits, or fomething worfe, that will hefitate a 
moment between him a id Frederic of Pruffia : a foverej|mno more to be compared to 
him, than the deftrovers and tyrants of mankind are tPee pbced in competition with 
their greateft ben^fiaotc/s ft 


* By the general rrgulationt for the diftrifl of Florence, May 15, 1774* cap jy. it it ordered that 
all the landed property of the communitiei, kept in adminiftration, or let, fhall be fold or let on long leafe. 
PaeiUttit p- 85* 

The condaA of this Prince in his new fituation, to which he acceded at a moft critical and dangerous 
moment, has been worthy of his preceding reputation, and has fet a ftamp on the rank in which I have fup. 
pofed him. A few years more added to the life of Jofeph, would have ihivered the Auftritn monarchy to 
nothing} Leopold ms, by hu wife and prudent management, every where preferved it. 
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■Modsna.— In an age in which the fovereigns of Europe -are incumbered, and fome 
■of them ruined by debts, a contrary conduft deferves confiderable attention. The 
Duke of Modena, for ten years paft, has prafl:ifcd a very wife ceconomy : he is fup- 
pofed, on good authority, to' have faved about a million of zecclAns^ (475,000!.) and ne 
oontinues to fave in the fame prpportioi\. This is a very Angular circumftance, and the 
efiedlof it is, obfervable ; for I was affured at.JWodena, that this treafure was much 
greater than the whole circulating currency of the Dutchy ; and they fpoke of it as a 
very iiiilchievous thing, to withdraw from circulation aii^ ufe^ fo confiderable a fum, oc- 
cifioning prices generally to rife, and eveiy thing to he dear. By repeated inquiries, I 
found this dcarpefs was Nothing more than what is found in the States around, which 
have all experienced, more or Icfs, a conlidorable rife of prices in ten years. But how 
could withdrawing money from circulation raife prices ? It ought on the contrary, in a 
country that has no paper-money, to lower them. That this efleft did not follow, wc 
may eafily concludef from thefe complaints. But the very perfons who complained of 
this treafure could not aflert that money was more w'anted in the Dutchy than before it 
w'as begun to be faved. * They even gave a proof to the contrary, by affirming the rate 
of intereft to be at prefent 4I per cent. only. Upon the whole, the elFedt is evidently 
harmlefs.; and it is a moft curious fact in politics, that a government can gradually 
draw from circulation a fum that in ten years exceeded the current coin of the State, 
without cauAng an apparent deAciency in the currency, or any inconveniency whatever. 
Conclufions of inAnite importance are to be drawn from fuch a fad ; it feems to prove, 
that the general modern policy of contrading public debts, is abfurd and ruinous in the 
extreme ; as faving in the time of peace is clearly without any of thofe incoveniences 
wliich were once fuppofed to attend it ; and by means of forming a treafure, a narion 
doubles her nominal wealth, that fort of wealth which is real or imaginary, according 
to the ufe that is made of it. The reputation, preventing attacks, is perhaps rhegreateft 
of all. How contrary to the funding fyftem, which carries in its nature, fuch a proba- 
bility of prefent weakntfs, and fuch a certainty of future ruin ! 

■ Parma.— The river from Parma to the Po has been furveyed, and might be made 
navigable for about 25,000!. Aerling ; but to the honour of the government which has 
' been diAufed through fb many countries by the Houfe of Bourbon, no fuch underta- 
king can here be thought of. Don Philip’s hiftory, it is to be hoped, will be written by 
(bine pen that can teach mankind, from fuch an inftance, of what Auff men are fomc- 
fhrtcs '.^pade, whom birth elevates to power. Tlie prefent Duke fpends too much 
money ;Upon monks, to have any to fpare for navigations. 

PinUMONT. — The lloufe of Savoy has, for fome centuries, poATcAed the reputaqipp of 
governing their dominions with Angular ability ; and of making fo dexterous a of 
events, as to have been continually aggrandizing their territory. The late King was 
among tlic wil'eA princes of hia^nily, and Aiewed his talents fwr government in the prac- 
tice of an enlightened and (tfflBy oecononiy : it deferves no Aight attention among the 
princes of Europe, in the prefent ferment of men’s minds, whether there be any other 
criu-rion of a wife government. The late King of .Sarbiftia faved 12,000,000 livres ; 
paid off a great debt ; repaire..t all his fortreAes ; adorned his palaces ; and built one of 
the inoA fplendid theatres in Europe ; all by the force of ceconomy. The contraA of 
Uic prefent roijgn is Ariking; His prefent Majelly found;;, himfelf in poffeAion of the trea- 
Rire of his predeceflbr. He fold the property of^e jefuits, to the amount of 
20,000,000 livres ; In; has raifed 7 or 8, coo, 000 livres by the creation of paper-money ; 
jhu.s, without noiiciii|| the portions of the Queen and the Princefs of Piedrnonti he haB 
received 40,000,000 livres extraordinary (2,000,000!. fterfing): all of which has been 
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laviflied, an4 a debt contraft^ and increafmg ; th^ fortifications not in good repair; 
and reppift fays, that his army is neither well paid, nor well difcipllncd. Thefe features 
arenoVto be miftaken; the King, though free front the vices which degrade fo many 
princes, and poffeffing many amiable virtues, is of too eal)^ a difpofition, which expofes 
him to fituations, in which oeconomy is lacrificed to feelings- amiable for private life, 
but inconfiftent with the feverity of a monarch’^ diity/^ 

It is a moll curious circumfiance iri^the King of Sardinia’s governmenJf that there is 
in this court a great dcfire to f^l the ifland of Sardinia. ^ treaty was opened with the 
Emprefs of Ruffia for that purpofe, after Ihe was difappointed in her negotiation with 
the Genoefe, in the projeded \Kquifition of Spazzie, and nf Malta : but in all thefe 
fchemes of a Mediterranean eftablifliment, {he was difappointed by the vigorous and de- 
cifive interference of the courts of Verfailles and Madrid. One cannot have any hefi* 
tation in the opinion, that to improve this ifland, by means of a good government, would 
be more political than fo flrange a meafure as its fale • • 

Ifhali 


* It may not here be unuftful to the reader^ if I note itoc minutes tak<"n at Turin concerning that 
ifland, one of the moil negledcd fpots in Europe* and whilS^of courfe, betrays the effeftsofa vicious fyf- 
tem of government fufhciently, for conclufions of fome importance to be drawn. The marfhes are fo nume* 
jous and extenfive^ that the intmperla is every where.found; the mountains numerous and high; and waflet 
found fo generally, that the whole ifle may be confidcred as fuch, with fpots only cultivated. Ellatcs in 
the hands of abfentees are large, the rents confequently fent away, and the people left to the mercy of ra- 
pacious managers. The Duke of Ailinaria has 300,000 livres a year: the Duke of St. Piera l6o>ooo 
fivres : the Marquis of Pafeha as much ; and many live in Spain, M. de Girab, a grandee, has an eftate 
of two days journey^ from Poula to Oleailre. The peafants in a miferable fituation ; their cabins wretched 
hovels, without cither windows or chimnies ; their cattle have nothing to eat in winter, but brow zing in 
woods, for there are no wolves. The number of wild ducks incredible. Shooting them was the cnief . 
amufement of an officer^, who was nine years in the ifland, and who gave me this account. Proviflona 
cheap i bread, i /. the pound ; beef, 2 Jf, ; mutton, z|yi ; a load of wood, of ten quintals, 4s. pd. (terling. 
Wheat is the only .^port ; in this grain the lands are naturally fertile, yielding commonly feven or eight 
for one, and fome evth forty. No filk ; and oil, worfe than eafy to conceive. They have fome wine almoft 
as good as Malaga, and not unlike it. I'he great want of the Ifland is that of water ; fprings are fcarce, 
and the few rivers arc in low bottoms. To thefe particulars I fhall add a few from Gcmclli. 

Sardinia is a real defert, for the moll part ; and where cultivated, it is in the moll wretched maniiir t every 
thing confumed In the ifland (except the immediate food of the day) is imported, even their flax** and 
wood, from Corfica and Tufeany ; the miferable inhabitants know not even the art of making hay ; their 
crops are dellroycd by wild animals, for the very notion of an inclofurc is unknov.i. Leafes arc annual f. 
The tiinny filhcry produces from abroad 60,000 fcudlX^ 

They have no mules; and the cities, as they are called, have been fupplied with corn from abroi|d; with 
plenty in the ifland, w-liieh could not be brought for want of mules to convey it ; infomuch fourth 
part of the corn has been olTered as a payment, for carrying the other three parts to the towns^ and*noC 
acc»d 

liri75o, there were about 360,000 fouls in Sardinia; in 1773, they were 421,597; fo that in twenty, 
three years the increafe was ; occafioned by an inllitution called Monti FntmetiiarU, which furnilhes 

feed on credit to the poor fa*. 'tv'B,,who cannot afford to buy it ||. in the ifland, in 1771 ; cows, 5 cc. 


1,710,259 ; oxen for work, horfes, mares, and calves bred for worHB|5,266 f . 

Working cjten, - - - ' - 97»753 

Cows iu calf, * - - - * 3»^99 

Calves, ammanjite, • - - - . 8,g8o 

Horfes and marcs, 66,334 

Hogs, - . . . . * 5 *^ 47 * 

Oxen and calves, - - . - 


Carried over, - 396,^07 


** gyiorinmte Dolla Sardegna GemelB^ 4to« vol. i. p. 50. f Itid, p. 2» 

} lUd. p. 5. II /iW. p. 46. f Uid* p. 350. 

4 *- 
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I fliall not quit thefubjeft of Italian governments without remarking, that fuch deferts 
as Sardinia, under a defpotic monarch, and Iftria under a defpotic arillocracy, are to be 
clafied among political leflbns. The tendency and refult of fuch c.iftjs are fufficient to 
Ihew the principles of government : the leaders fhould Ipcedily coi reft the negledt of 
fuch fyftems. When people are well governed, things cannot be thus. The wifuom 
applicable to the prefent momentris to watch the colour and fpirit of the age ; to com- 
pound, and tq^yield, where yielding is rational. 

Academies. — There is an agrarian fociety at Turin*; which has publiflted four vo- 
lumes of papers : a patriotic fociety at Milan, which has publillu’d two volumes ; neither 
of thefe ibcieties hath any land for trying experimeifts. At Bergamo, Brel'cia, and 
Veronu, there are alfo focieties without land. At Vi^ enza, the republic has given four 
cathpi tor the purpolb of experiments. At Padua, I viewed the experimental garden, 
of about a dozen acres, under the diredion of Sig. Pietro Arduino ; the cxpencc of 
which is allb paid by.thc ilate. At Florence, a fiinilar one, under the cuiidud of Sig. 
Zucchino j this was in good order. 

-Perhaps no country ever had a wifer plan of conduft than the Venetians, in 
appointing a geutloman fuppol'cd, from his writings, to be well Ikilled in agriculture 
(Sig. Arduino), to travel over all their dominions, to make inquiries into the (fate of 
agriculture, its deficiencies, and practicable improvements ; and the idea was, that the 
academies of agriculture, in alf the great towns of the republic, would have orders to 
take fuch fteps to effect the improvements as would molt conduce to national profperity. 
The plan was admirable ; all, however, depends on the execution ; as far as the aca- 
demies are concerned, I fhould expeCl it to fail, for none of them are eltablilhed upon 
principles that will allow us to fuppofc their members Ikilled in practical hufbaiidry ; 
and without this, their ideas and their experiments would of courfe be vifionary. 


Drought ovtr, - 

Cows and cow-ealves, rudl, - - - 1 66,46s 

Goats, . . . _ . 378,201 

He-goats, ..... 4z»i;97 

Shjcp, ..... 7.8, ,30 

Ratns and wethers *. - ... 143,502 


1.895,525 


The nifisrable ftate of this iiland will beft appear from calculating the/iumber of acres. Templeman 
tells us, that it contains 6,6co fquare miles. England he makes 49,450 ; the real contents of whiid), in 
acres, are 46,915,^3 ; Sardinia, in the fame latio, contains 6,261.782 : the number of goats and flieepin 
the illand is 1,332,550; there is, therefore, about one /heep or goat to every five acres. Without viewing 
the illand, I will veiuure to pronounce that it would, without cultivation, fupport a Iheep per acre ; above 
fix millions ; and reckoning the flceeeg^.at 3s. 4d. each, the wool only would produce one million Iterling 
a-year. It is faid, tlic King of Sardil|||ofi'ercd to fell the illand to the Kmprefs of Rulfia for a million (Icr- 
ling. The purchafer of it would have a noble cllate at twice that price, feeing the immenfs improvements 
of which it is capable. The fee-llmple of mult of the ellates are to be purcliafed at a very eafy rate, as 
well as the fovercignty. The climate would admit of wool, as fine'lts the Spanilh ; if it were made into an 
immenfe Iheep-walk, with culture only proportioned to their wintcF fupport, it would yield an exportable 
produce of full two millions flerling annually. 

Gemelli mentions the illand being capable of producing as fine wool as Spain ; they rear them only for 
‘fupplying their tables with lambs and cheefe ; and to have llrins for ^n-lling the people ; and no attention 
whatever is paid tu the quality of the wool, which is good for nothing but to make the Sardinian ferges. ’ 


^ CmelE, tom. ii. p. 148. 
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It will not perhaps be improper to remark, under this head, that there is at Venice 
an inftitution appointed by the irate, which, though not an acad^y, has much the fame 
object, but with more authority, called the Beni Inculti. ^f’l^eir origin was about 1556, 
and in 1768 they added the Deputati di Agricoltura. I was informed, that they had 
once great power, and did much good, but that no\^ there lies an appeal from their 
tribunal to the council of forty, which is attended with a confiderable expence, and has 
done mifehief. . 

Sect. M.—— Of Taxation, 

PiEPMONT.— C/?»f«t«/(?.--The land-tax near the town is 6 Kvres,or 7 Hvres perg/or- 
nata per annum, on fuch land as fells at 800 Hvres to 1000 Hvres ; which may be called 
. about one-fixth of the rent, fuppofing land to pay five per cent. The landlord, of 
courfe, pays his own capitation of i Hvre for himfelr, and every one in family ; and the 
tenant pays as much for his family, being more than feven yeaas old. ‘But what is 
abundantly worfe, he pays 2^f.a head for each cow', and 507. for each ox. Salt is a 
monopoly : the ratio per head is eight pounds for every one in family, after five years 
old ; four pounds for each ox and cow ; and oim' pound for each llieep and goat } and 
one pound more per cow for thofe that give milk : ' the price, 4f the pound. 

Turin. — N6 capitation in Turin. The entrees are 8 f. the brenta, fifty bottles of wine ; 
4 den. per pound meat. Salt, 4 /. the pound. Hay, i f. the rtibbio, to the Hotel de 
Ville, for lighting the city. No taxes except the entrees. The land-tax in common is 
4 Hvres the giornata. Salt, eight pounds each ox or cow, and four pounds each goat, 
Iheep, or calf, at 4 /. ; and if they want more, the reft 2 f. the pound ; alfo eight pounds 
per head of the family. Capitation in the country, 1 livre per head, for all above 
feven years. 

The following is a Cfirrcbl Detail of the Revenue of the King of Sardinia, which in ifi/S 
amounted only to 7,000,000 Hvres, (306,250!.) 

Livres. 

Cuftoms — cxcife and fait, ... - - 14,000,009 

Land-tax, which is between feven and eight per cent. - . - 6,000,000 

Since 1781, the clergy their thirds of the land-tax, - - » 500,000 

Addition to the land-tax, for the Nice road, • • • 1 00,000 

('lontribution of the Jews, - - ---1 5,700 

Sale of demefne lands falHi^ into the crown, ... 800,000 

Feel in the courts of juftice, . . . » . 110,000 

Saif in the provinces of Alexandria and Novara, - - - 65,460 

llurollmcnt of all public a^fs and contracts,' - - . . 276,100 

Poft-ofiice, ... . . . . . > 300,000 

Lotteries, royal powder works, glafs-houfcs, mines, faliiS, &c. about , 3,000,000 

Total, exclufive 6f the laft article, . - - *22,167,260 

Sterling - f 1,158,813 


♦ The following is another account Sale, - - 3,504,233 livres. 

Tobacco, - - 2,4i5,i'97 

Dogana - - *>377*^73 

Carried forward - 8,297,203 

4i.» 
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Expenditure* 

Inteveft of the public.debt. 

Army, - . 

Or^[nance, - ' ' - - - 

Fortifications, royal houfes, and public^buildings, 
Houfliold, - . - ' « ' 

Collection p|the revenue, - 4 

King’s privy purfe, - ^ 

•ijjKfW 

m m 

m m 

■ m 

m m 

m 

•4,735,640 
1 10,700,000 
359.044 

1,458,998 

3,500,000 

3»57as398 

7**s4a5 

% 

a 

w 

24,040,705 


Sterling, 

£ 1,202,035 


If, as calcblated, there are two thoufand eight hundred and eighty-two fquare French 
leagues in the King’s continental dominions, the revenue amounts to 10,920 livres per . 
league ; and as the pojftilation is three millions, it is 8 livres at f- per head. Savoy 
produces 2,432,137 Uvres; Piedmqi^^ 11,444,578 livres } and the provinces acquired 
by the treaties of Worms and VienUaj 1,972,735 livres. 

Milanese.— — One livreon the manufacture of each hat ; du^ of ’j\f, per 
pound on the export of filk. There are entries at the gates of Milan upon moft com- 
modities. Wine pays 42 / the brenta^ of ninety-fix bocali, of twenty-eight ounces, or 
fomething under a common bottle. Salt in the city is 12/, the pound, and iij^ in 
the country. No perfon is obliged to take more than they think proper. 


Brought forward^ • 
Carne» 

Carta bollata, 

Polvcri* 

Contravcnzioni 
Gabclla giaochi, 

Reggio lotto del feminanoy 
Gran canctllaria, - ^ 

Dritti iniinuaEione, 

Regie poflcy 
Domaniali, 

Cafuali^ 


8,297,203 

3,240,230 

22 ;3iio 

137.389 

388,487 

162,537 

44.647 

394,214 

442,884 

1,449,548 


» 3 .® 44.370 

Sardinia, in T783, produced 1,3 18,519 livres ; the population 450,000 fouls. 

* The debt amounts to 58,000,000 Uvres, originally at four, now at three and a half per cent., tw the 
fund is above par. There are i, ,000,000 of bank notes. Which at firlt bore four per cent., then two, and 
new none. . 


f Guards, , 0 

Fifteen regimcntti of the Hne, 
Twelve regiments of militia. 
Legion, 

- * 1,397 

- - 17,784 

- - 7,200 

-* 1,718 


% 

InvaHds, « • 

Sundries, 

28,09^ 

* • 2,400 

' ’**41 


Infantry, • >■ 

Cavalry and dragoons,^ •• 

- - 31,640 

- * SaBg 
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ipf which foreigners. 

7.536 

Mozzatai 
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The land'tax throughout the Milanefe is l^id by ^ eadaftre^ called here 
the cenfimnto ; ther^as a map and an adkial furvey of ever^jhan's property taken 
parochially, and a copy of the map left "with the community ot every parilh. It was 
iinilhed in 1760, after forty years labour, under the Enipreft Maria 'I herefa. ,,iThe 
lands were all valued, and the tax laid at 26 (Renters lyi 6 deniers per ecu, of the fee 
limple. There is at Milan itfelf, as weH as in the accounts of travellers^^pnge comra- 
di&ions and errors about thi|;;^ ; as foon as I arrived 1 was told, even l!^ery fenfible 
men, that it amounted to fimPRfty per cent, of tlte produce. Monf. de la Lande, in 
his Voyage en Italic, tom. i. p. 2Qi, fecond edition, fays, that it is one-third of the re- 
venuBj pr half the produit net ; this is the confufion of the ecokomijles, ,witlr that jargon 
which feems to have enveloped the plained objedts in a mid ; for one-third of the re- 
venue is not half the produit net. Monf. Roland de la Platcric aflerts, that it exceeds 
the half of the revenu net ; but all thefe accounts are grofs errors. The indruQion of 
the coinmiffaries originally, who valued the country, was to cdimaiAs it below the truth ; 
of which thefe gentlemen leem to have known nothing. Nor do they take into their 
confideration the improvements which have been made in near thirty years ; for the 
cenfimento remains as it was, no alteration havin^^fjeen made in the valuation ; when 
they talk therefore of fifty per cent., or a third, bf any other proportion, they mud of 
neceffity be incorrect, for no one knows the value of the whole dutchy at prefent ; nor 
can tell whether the tax be the fifth or the tenth, or what real proportion it bears to 
the income. When I found the fubjed involved in fuch confufion by preceding tra- 
vellers, I faw clearly that the way to come at truth was to enquire in the country, and 
not depend on the general affortions fo common in great cities. At this place (Moz- 
zata), therefore, I analyzed the tax, and by gaining a clear cornprehenfion of the value,- 
rent, produce, and tax of one hutidred pcrtiche, was enabled to acquire a fair notion 
of the lubjebl. Under the chapter of arable prodnih, I have dated that one hundred 
periiche yield a,^^fs produce, in corn, w'ine, and filk, of i836Jivres; of which the- 
proprietor receives lor his fliarc 785 livres. This land would fell for 128 J- livres per 
pcrtica ; or 12,833 li'fi-'S for the hundred. Now this hundred pcrtiche, of fuch a rent 
and value, pays cenfimento par pertica, or 77 livres. This tax is paid by the far- 

mer in the above-mentioned divifion j but if there were no tax, the landlord would rgi. 
ceive lo much more as his portion ; add therefore the tax, 77 livres, to his receipt, 
785 livres, and you have 862 livres for the fum which pays 77 livres ; which is 
or 81. i8h. per cent., or is. pd. in the pound, bo utterly midaken are the p<^lc of 
Milan, and the TVench travellers, when they talk of fifty per cent-, and one-tfi^-j ami 
on^iialf, (he produit net and revenu net I And it is farther to be confidered, that only 
halfWis payment of 77 livres goes to fovereign ; for half is retained by the comnm- 
nities for roads, bridges. other parochial charges ; and in»fojne cafes;, the partial 
fupport of curces is included. When this happens, the Myment of i s. pd. in the pound 
is in lieu of our land-t^x, tithe, and poor-rate ; three articles, which in England amount 
to 8s. or los. in the pound. But though the burthen is nothing, compared with thofe 
which crufhusin England, yA is. pd. is too heavy a land-tax ; it is throwing too great 
a burthen upon the landed property, and leffenijjg too much the profit which ihould 
arife from invefiing capitals in it ; for it mud be remarked, that this proportion is that 
of the impro^m.'iits included^^his is. pd. might probably, twenty-five years ago, be 
3s.»or 3h. dJT ; it is improvemiaiis which have lowered it to is. pd. at th 4 prefent mo- 
ment ; ' thofe Vilent and gradual improvements, which take place from what may be 
termed external caufes, from the growing profperity,'and rife of prices in Europe in 
general. Were 8i per ceift. to be laid op new invedments, not one iivre would be in- 
veded. Lands belonging to ecclefiadics and hofpitals are exempted; 
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It tnufl: be fufficiently apparent, that this cmftmento muft vary in every parilh in the 
dukedom ; it varies |!|^portionably to the arariation in the accur^ bfj the original ya* 
luation, and to the i&rovements that have been made, and ro many other circum- 
ftan^B. As it is at prefent,‘the land-owners are well fatisfied, for the tax, though too 
heavy, is certainly not enormous; and ^ it gives an accuracy and fecurity to property 
that is of no,^ht value, «as all'niutations are l^de in reference to the parochial map 
of the cenftr^^. They very properly confidef "iiny al^ation in it as a certain ftep to 
the ruin of the Milanefe. It has been reported thsl^e Emperor has entertained 
thoughts of having a new valuation ; but the confufi^n and mifehief that would flow 
from fuch a fcheme raiglit go much farther than the court could imagine, and might 
be attended with unforefeen confequences. In thefe opinions they are certainly right ; 
for of all the curfes that a country can experience, a vaiiable land-tax is perhaps the 
heavieft. 

Befida th 5 direft land-tax of the cciifimento thefe is a capitation that is included in the 
roll, like the cullom in England, of putting fcveral taxes into one duplicate or aflbffment. 
On fifteen thoufand onrf hundred and feventy-three pertiche of land, at Mozzata, there 
are three hundred and eighty-two ^eads payable, and one thoufand three hundred 
fouls. It may be calculated, that one hundred pcriichc pay the capitation of three per- 
fons, or G2| livres. 

Codogno. — The watered dairy lands, taken in general, fell here at 300 livres the 
pertica ; and lets, mt rent, at 10 livres, the tenant paying all the taxes. The account 
is thus : 

Rent to landlord, - - - - 10 Uvns of- 

Water-tax for diftnbution, - - -10 

Cenjimento to the prince and the community, - » 2 5 

* 5 

The 1 livre we muft throw out, being local, and then 12 livres 5/ pays 2 livres 5/, 
which is 18 jW per cent., or 3s. 8d. in the pound ; this is therefore uoubly higher than 
in the poor country of Mozzata ; one would iuppofe beforehand that the cafe would be 
fo. The improvements in the Lodizan are not modern ; probably there are no other 
but fuph as are common to the whole dutchy, and which arife from the general profpe- 
rity 4^urope, raiher than from any local efforts in this diftrift ; but in much poorer 
countfies, the improvement of wafte fpots, and a hufbandr}' gradually better, are,f|ore 
likely to have^his effed ; the fact, however, is fo ; there was no fuch difference aslmis, 
when the cenfmento was w hich fufficiently proves that the hulbandry of the poor 
dillrifts has advanced much more in thirty years, than that of the rich ones, which 
once well watered admitted of little more. We may remark, that even here the ac- 
counts which Meflis. do la Lande and Roland de la Platerie have given, are grofs exag- 
gerations. • 

7Vmg//o.— Upon four hundred perikhe of land and fix houfes, the cenfimento amounts 
to 430 livres. Rent, 7, 9, and 1 2 Itvres the pertica^ average 8 livres, or 3440 livres, 
about 1 2 per cent, or 2s. 4d. in the pound. 

Upon the land-tax in general in the Milanefe, 1 fi^d obferve, befilPe I quit that 
country, that in 1^65 it was calculated * that the Dutchy of Milan contained fourteen 

* Silancio JtHa StaiQ tR Milano prefttrieto a S, E. Conti M Firmaa, lamo. 

millions 
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millions of perikhe^ and that lakes, roads, See. deducted, there remained eleven millions 
three hundred and fij|^j^.feven thoufand, two hundred and eighty feven, of which, five 
millions ninety-eight ihoufand feven hundred and fifty-eight wertl arable. It has been 
further dated *, that the cenjimento of the Dutchy, railed, ’ , 


For the Emperor, - 

Suppofe as much more for the fiommunitics. 


liv. f den* 
5.1^04 n 9 
5,icf^o4 It 9 



Eleven millions of pertkhe^ paying ten millions of livres, is about 18 foldi per 
pcriica f. ^ 

In ihsEpilogo dcUa Scrittura Cenfuaria dcUa Lombardia Anjirtara., *MS. fent by Count 
Wilizck, prime minifter of the Milanefe, to the Board of Agriculture at London, Utd 
general valuation of the territory, in the cenjimento^ is thus ftated': 

Milano, - - - 40,139,042 feudi 

Mantova, - - - 14,487,423 

Pavia, - - . 6,173,740 

Cremona, - - - 15,112,042 

Lodi, • - - 11,014,562 

Como, - - 2,153,626 

Value of the fee fimple, - 89,081,337 


If therefore the "fax produces but about ten millions of livres, it is not more ’than 2 
per cent, on the above capital. 

State of Venice. — Brefcia. — The land-tax amounts to il livre per about 
7d. the Englifh acre ; but there is a tax on all products, viz. wheat and rye pays the’ 
foma or facco^ equal to two Jhra of Venice, or eighty-eight pounds ; 1 1 d foldi equal to 
18 foldi correnti ; this tax (fenza portatain Villa) is about jd. Englifh thebufhel. Mil- 
ler, maize, &c. pays .2 foldi the faccoy of or about 3^d. the Englifli buflicl. the 

carrooioxio hundred pc%c, pays 1 1 f. 34 den. or about 6d. a ton Englifli. 

Ver/^. — Meadows, throughout the Veronefe State, pay a tax of hay to the cavalry ; 
furni^^g it at a lower price than the common one. 'I’heland tax here, o.%f. for each 
campOi or about lod. the Eng'iOi acre ; belides which, there are entrees 1 dazio) for mu- 
nicipal charges on all pro(’..;&s, amounting to about 2 per cent, of the value ; alfo others 
papable to the State. Hay pays 0,4 f the carro\ the fack of wheat, \of\ of maize, 

1 \f. There is a mole ni.frhie'. ous tax on cattle j a pair of oxen pays half a zecchin per 
annum ; cows fomething Icfs ; 8nd fheep alfo pay a certain tax per head. 

Vicenza. — Salt is 6/ the pound ; flefli, 37. entred {dazio :') a fack of wheat, 4I f. : 
of flour, of one hundred and eighty pounds, 3 livres 2 f . : and every thing that comes 

• Del/e Optre def'Conte Car/i, tom. i. p.^s?2. 

•|* Up«'n the taxes of the Mil.snce, it (hould in general be noted, that every father with twelve children 
living, or eleven living and his wife with child of a tw Jftli, i exempted from all perfunal taxes ; and upon 
4ll] others favoured 45 per cent, that is to lay# on all royal^ provincial^ and municipal impofts. Velh Oj>cn 
de Sn Conte Carlh 8vo« tom, i. p. 254. ' 

in 
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iii.pays. Land-tax, 2 livros the campo : and a poll-tax of two livres a head, on all above 
feven years old. (Sft* * 

iWw. — The lan^x, ao/ the camfio; and 10/ or 15/. w the expences on ri- 
ver'y but this tax unedrtam.’ ^ 

fr»Ue.'-No tax on cattle in the Polefinc. The land-tax on all the Terra Firma ; 
arable, 2 liv^s the cawpo: mcailow, 1 livre J<^.» woods. 10/. The fale of meat in 
tlie city is a J|l5tnopoly, no other perfons but thoft'appointcu being allowed to fall. £n- 
trees are paid on every thing that comes in; on wine it id^vy. Tobacco is a monopoly, 
at a heavy price, referved by the State throughout all tne Venetian territory, producing 
50,000 ducats month,' anil guarded by the fame infanious feverities, that are found ia 
other defpotic countries. Salt the lame. Inheritances, except from a father, pay 5 per 
cent, on the capital ; a woman pays this cruel irapofition, evi'n upon her receipt from a 
lather, or a hulband. Infamous tyranny ! The city of Venice pays about onc-fixlh of 
the whole revenue.* *■ 

» Fccllsiastical State . — Bologna —Taxation at Bologna is one of the moft re- 
markable circumftanceS I met in Italy. I had often read, and had been generally given 
to underftand, that the government-jof the church was the worfl to be found in Italy ; 
what it may be in the Roman State 1 know not, but in the Bolognefe it is amongft the 
lighteft to be found injiurope. There arc four objefts of taxation : — i. The Pope. 
2. The municipal government of the city. 3. The fchools in the univerfity. 4. The 
banks, &c. of the rivers, againft inundations. Of all thefe, there is feme reafon to be- 
lieve that the Pope receives the leaft lhare. The common land-tax is only 2 baiocebi 
the iornaitira ; this is about aJ. the Engliih acre. Lands fubjedb to inundations, pay 5 
baiocchi more. Among the impofts levied in the city, wine only, and a few trifles, belong 
*o his Holinefs. Salt, lifli, meat, cocoons (for there is a fraall duty upon them,) and 
grinding corn, thefe are municipal ; and among the heavieft ruticles of the cities ex- 
pence, is the intereft of about a million fterling of debt. In genera)jl^t)ie revenue of the 
doganat^or cuflom-houfe, is applied towards fupporting the leftures ilti'The public fchools, 
and the botanical garden. '1 here is a light capitation, which is paid in the country, as 
well as in the city. Upon the whole the amount of the taxes of every kind is fo incon- 
fiderablc, that the weight is felt by nobody, and was cltccraed to be exceedingly light by 
every perfon 1 converfed with. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — ^F.very circumftance concerning taxation, in the dominions of 
the nioft enlightened Prince in Europe, muft neceflarily be interefling. If the reader is 
at aft ^Uverfaut viiih the works of the acononnjlcs., with which Ersince was fo deluged 
fome years ago, ho will know, that when they wore refuted ill argument, upon the ^oory 
of a univerW land-tax to abl'orb all otlicrs, they appealed to pradicc, and cited ex- 
ample of Tufeany, in which dominion their plan was c.xecutcd. I was eager to know 
the refult ; the detail I fliall give, imperfc£t as it is, will fliew.on what fort of foundations 
thofe gentlemen built, v hen they quitted the fields of fpcculaiion and idea. I was not 
idle in making inquiries ; but the Grand Duke has made fo many changes, no year 
paflling without feme, and all of them wife and bcvvolrnf, that to attain an accurate 
knowledge is not fo cafy a bufmefs as fome perfons may be inclined to think. The fol- 
lowing particulars I offer, as little more than hints to infligate other travellers, whofe 
longer refidence gives them bettor opportunities, to e^min'e a fubjefl: of fo much im- 
* portauce to the bottom. *'*! 

The efiimation on which the prefent land-tax iscollefted is fo old as 1394; ofcourfe 
it can bear proportion with the value or with the produce of the. land ; whatever im-, 
provementi^e made, the tax remains the fame ; much of it has been bought oflf in^ 

payments 
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payments made by proprietors, who have paid at different periods certain fums, to«be 
exempted for ever this tax; a fmgular circumitance, anc^fidiich marks no incon- 
fiderable degree of ronfidence in the government. 'J'hatj>art^this tax which is paid 
to the communities for roads, &c. is not thus redeemable ; and^ without any breach of 
faith, the tax has received additions ;■ it amounts to more than one-tenth of the net rent. 
A capitation from li iivre $p 4livr«fj|fer heacf(the livre is 8|d. EngHfti\|fc Every body 
pays this tax in the country^ ,^cept dmldren under three years of age;l9iid all town^, 
except Florence, Pifa, Sienl^and Leghorn, which arc exempted, becaufe they pay 
entrees Nothing is paid on cattfp. Butchers in the country pay a tax of 1 f. per pound 
(fomething under |d. per pound Engliih); in a dillri£b of feven mile;-; long by four or 
five broad, the butcher pays 500 feudi per annum to the prince ; as this tax implies a 
monopoly, it is fo far a mifehievous one; and even a countryman cannot kill his own hog 
without paying 5 livres or 6 livres if fold. Bakers pay none. Culloms on imports, 
and fome on exports, are paid at all the ports and frontiers ; and the entrees at the 
above-mentioned towns are on molt kinds ot merchandise and objects of confumption. 
Houfes pay a dixme on their rents. Stamped paper is neceffafy for many tranfadiujis. 
The transfer of land and houfes, by fale or collat^l fucceffion, pays 7 per cent, and le- 
gacies of money and marriage portions the fame-^a very heavy and impolitic tax. There 
is a ^abclle upon fait, which however the Grand Duke funk fix months ago from 4 to 
2 gras ; he at the fame time made Empoly the only emporium, but as that occafioued 
much expence of carriage, he augmented the land-tax enough to pay the lofs, by felling 
it to the poor only at 2 gras ; the rich pay the fame, but with the addition of carriage. 
Tobacco was alfo a revenue, and with fait, paid i livre per head on all the population of 
the Dutchy, or one million. The entrees above-mentioned are not inconfiderable ; a 
calf pays 6 livres ; a hog, 5 livres per one hundred pounds ; grain nothing ; flour, 10 
foldi (there are 20 fffldi in 1 livre) ; beans, 2 f.\ a load of hay, of three thoufand pounds, 
4 livres ; of fl^w, under two thoufand pounds, 2 livres. Houfes are alfo fubjeded to 
an annual tax Florence pays 2 2,000 feudi a-year to it : it may be fuppofed to be levied 
pretty Hrictly, as the Grand Duke ordered all his palaces, the famous gallery, &c. to be 
valued, and he pays for them to the com tn uni ties. What a wife and refined policy ; and 
how contrary to the exemptions known in England ! When the capitation was increafed 
in France, in a bad period, Louis XIV. ordered the Dauphin himfelf, and all the princes 
of the blood to be rated to it, that the nobility might not claim exemptions. Lotteries, 
to my great furprife, I found eftabliflied here. 'I’he domains of the iovereign wf^recon- 
fiderable. It was always a part of the policy of Leopold, to fell all the farms that could 
bej^lpofed of advantageoufly ; he fold many ; but there are yet many not difpofed of. 
1 fS^hd it a queltion at Florence*, whether this were good policy or not ?v A gentleman 
of conlidorable ability coni^ended againft thefe fales, judging the pofleflion of land to be 
a g(md mode of raifin*’ a public revenue. The opinion 1 think ill founded ; if it be car- 
ried to any extent (and if capable of being fo, there is an end of the queftion), the lofe 
by fuch poffefliprs mi ft be great : every eftate is ill managed, and unprofitably, and 
ulually badly cultivated, in piKipottion to the extent. -- And when this evil extends to fuch 
immenfe poffollions, as arc neceffary to couftitute a public revenue, the inquiry is de- 
cided in a moment ; and it muft on all hands be agreed, that there cannot be a more ex- 
pcnlive mode of fupporting tj^fovercign. ,, 

From the preceding catalogwrof taxes, which is very far from being comfflete^ if may ed- 
fily be concluded, that Monl'. de laLandewSs not perfedly accurate in faying, ^^Ltprojet da 
goirvernement eji dc reduire toUtes les taxes dans la Tofeane d an ifnp 6 t unique, qui fe per- 
%vra fur Ic produit net^es terres** This is the old aflerdon of the eebnomijies ; - but if 
VOL. IV. 4 M it 
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it be tbe projeft of government, it is executed in a manner not at all analogous to fuch 
a fyftem ; for there ife.h3rdly a tax to be met with in Europe, wh^b b not to be fpua|L 
in Tufcany. 1 was tcM, however, that the Grapd Duke had forftied an opinion, toaf 
fuch a fcheme would be beneficial if executed ; b'nt from his conduct, after a rdgn o 
twenty years, it is evident that his good fenfe convinced him that fuch a pian^ whether 
good or bad in theory, is abfolufely iinprafticab ^ He may have made it a fubjeft of 
cpnverfation ; but he was abundantly too prudeht to venture on fo dangerous, and what 

• would prove fo mifchicvous an experiment. , ' 

The Grand Duke gave to all the communities, the po\yer of taxation for roads, bridges, 
public fchools, rpparatioits of public buildings, falaries of fchool-mafters, &c. . Among 
the long U(l of taxes, however, there are no excifes on manufaflurts, hich as leather, 
paper, &c. 

'1 he whole revenue of the Grand Duke may be eftimated at one million of /cudif 
( 5s. 8d. eacfi,) paid*by about a million of fouls, fpread over a thoufand fquare miles of 
territory, or 283,3331. ; this is the received opinion at Florence ; but there arereafons 
for believing it under thte tru(h, and that, if every kind of revenue wliatever were fairly 
brought to account, it would amoun|^lo 400,000!. a year. At this Aim the Tufcans 
muft be confidered amongft the lighteft taxed people in Europe; for they pay but 8s. 
a head. I'he people of England pay Ax times as much. 

hloDXN A.—The common calculation in the Modenefe is, that all taxes whatever equal 
on^fifth of the grofs produce of the land ; as the duties are various, fuch calculations 
inuft neceflarily be Ibble to a good deal of error, in the cenfimento or cadajire of the 
Duteby, efiates are valued at the half of their real worth, and the tax b laid at 1 per 
centr annual payment of their fee Ample ; this amounts to 6s. in the pound bnd>tax ; 
but it may be fuppofed that the real payment does not amount to any thing fo enormous 
as this. It appears by tbe cenfimento, that in the plain there are*fixty-feven thoufand 
three hundred and feventy-eight pieces of land, and feven bundrf^^^d thirty*eight 
thoufand eight hundred and nine b'toka. The total revenue of M^ena at prefent 
amounts to 300,000 (i42,ocol.) 200,000 of which go to the Duke’s trea« 

fure, and 100.000 for rivers, roads, bridges, communities, &c. Among the taxes, 

• many are heavy, and complained of; beAde the land-tax above-mentioned, the general 
farms amount to 55,000 zecebini : all com muft be ground at the Duke’s mills, and 3 
fauls paid for each lack of three hundred pounds, of twelve ounces. There is ^gabelk 
on fa^ ; it felb white at 22 bol. the pound ; black 8 bol. Snuff b 1 paul the pound. 
'I'hey%ve ftamped paper for many tranfattions. Every horfe pays 20 bol. ; each ox, 
10 boh Sheep and hogs, 4 boh : and if any perfon be abfent from the ftate for th&^m 
of a year, he<pays an abfentee tax. Entrees are paid by every thing that . comes inl^he 
dty ; a load of wood, 20 boh ; a fack of wheat, 3 bol. ; a load of hay, 20 bol. ; of fag« 
gots, 20 boh All meat, 4 boh the pound. Wine, ) 4 livres the meaAire, of twelve 
each twenty-Ave pounds, of twelve ounces. Cofiee, \ paul per pound. The fate, &c. 
of land, pays 5 per cent. 

Parma. — The revenues of thb dukedom are two-thirds of thofe of Modena. The 
land-tax is 50/ the bio/ea (about 9d. an acre}. The peafants pay a capitation ; thb 
varies if they are enrolled or not as foldfers. ■•A man pays 18 livres (each a|d.) per 

• annum, if not a foldier, but 3I livres^or 4 livres if eim^ed. A woman, not the wife 
IKif a foldier, 15 livres. Thefe foldiers, or rather miliHflnen, pay alfo 24/. a month, as 
an exemption from fervice. He is enrolled for tw^ty Ave yeare, after which he has 
the fame advantage. He pays 'alfo but half ' for hb lift, 6yi only die pound ; others laf 
A metayer, who b a foldier, pays all Ibrts of taxes, about 60 liv|;e8. 

SxcT. 
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Sect. and Church Lands^ 

Piedmont. — Throughout this prindpality tithe is an objeftof no account. I made 
inquiries concerning it every where : t|)e greateft part of the lands pay none ; and upon 
the reft it is fo light, as not to ainount*^^’’more than from a twentieth to a ||ptieth of the 
produce*. > 

h^tfi.AN£SE.-»In the country from Milan to Pavia, no tithe of any kind, but the 
curies are fupported by foundatfons. In the village where I made inquiries into tlie 
dairy management, —the cm’c has 3 i j^ara of rice, 12 Jlara ol.rve, 4 jfara of wheat; 
three hundred pounds of the beft hay from one large farm; and he has fome other little 
ftipends in nature ; ' the amount fmall, and never paid as a tithe. 

At Mozzata, the tithes, as every where elfe, are fo low as to be no objqfl: grain pays, 
but not on all land ; it is confined to the lands antiently in culture t,*for even the ancef- 
tors of thefe people were much too wife, to allow the church t j't jix them in fuch a fpirit, 
as to take tithes of new improvements. Never did fuch a meafure enter their hea^ or 
hearts ! The titheable lands are fmall diftrids ; ai^ear to the villages that have been in 
cultivation many centuries ; and in fome of thefe, tithe is not taken on all forts of com ; 
only on thofe forts antiently cultivated. The variations in this refpedt are many ; but 
but on whatever it is taken, it never exceeds a fixteenth, ufually from one-feventeenth 
to one>twentieth ; and of fuch as are levied, the whole does not belong to the not 
more perhaps than one>fourth ; onc-half to the canons of fome diftant church, to which 
the whole probably once belonged ; and one>fourth fold oiF to fome lay>lord, with a fti« 
pulation to repair the church. The variations are fo great, that no general rule holds ; 
but they are every where fo light, that no complaints are heard of them. 

The church lai^ feized by the late Emperor in the Milanefe, wereof immenfe value. 
From Pavia to P^fance, all was in the hands of the monks ; and the Count de Belgiofo 
has hired thirty.fix dairy farms of the Emperor, by which he makes a profit .of 50,000. 
livres a year. 1 he revenue that was feized, in the city of Milan only, amounted to 
above 5,000,000 livres; and they fay in that city, thatinthewhple Auftrian monarchy, 
it amounted to 20,000,000 Borins. 

At Codogno, and through moft of the Lodizan, tithe is fo very inconfiderable, that 
it is not worth mentioning ; the expreffion of the geiftlemen who were my informants. 

State of ‘Venice. — In the dillrift of Verona, mulberries pay no lithe; whe^one- 
twei|i^ in fome places, in others lefs ; maize, millet, &c. from onc>fifi:eenth t)^'one* 
thiiroth ; but if for forage only, they pay none, no more than vetches, chick-peafe, 
millet, &c. as it appears by a late memoir printed at Venice Meadov»s pay a light, 
tithe, becaufe they are la to find hay for the cavalry at an under price. In the difc 
trifl of Vicenza, tithe varies from the one-tenth to the forty-firft. About Padua, wheat 
alone pays the tenth . ines a trifle, at the will of the farmer : mulberries, fheep, and 
cows, nothing. • 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. — ^Tithes are fo low throughout all the Bolog- 
nefe, that 1 could get no fatisfa£tory account of the very fmall payments that Ere yet 

* Tithe in Sardinia ii heavy. Th^|||||ay one tenth of the com, and one-ninth of that onh tenth for 
thfeihing, and one-fifth of the one-tent n fur carriage.— /?^ori>nMle dtUa Sardegna, tom. i. pt 1 46. . 

f A remarkable pafiage in Uiulini deiet^a notrpg here 1 under the year 1 147, he gives pro. 

hMfee a eiafebedunt effigertU deeima dm terrm di nnevQ coltivati, tom.v.f|. 4jp. 
t Raetdiodi MemtrieDtlkPiM^ln^ttttdemie, 8vo. tySy, tom. i. p. 1^7. 
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iiKule to the church ; every one afiured me that they were next td nothing } but that in 
the Ferrarefe they are high. , ||a 

Tuscany— In rnasty of the countries of Europe, the feizure of eftates and efFe£tsW 
thejefuits was a rapacious aft, to the profit of tSe Prince or State ; in Tufcany it was 
converted to a more ufeful purpofe. The Grand Duke fet afide thefe revenues for 
forming a fund called the “ Ec^efiaftietd Patrimony,” under the management of a new 
tribunal, thatfhould enable him gradually to abdfrih tithes. This great reform, equally 
beneficial to every dal’s of the people, has been in execution for many years: as fall as 
the prefent incumbents of the livings die, tithes are aboliflied for ever ; their fucoelTbrs 
a Yntcr into pofleffion of moderate falaries, payable out* of thofe funds, or rai fed by an 
addition to the land-tax ; and thus an iinpolr, of all others the moft mifehievous, is 
fpcedily extinguifliing, and the agriculture of Tufcany improving in confequence ; pro- 
portionably to fuch extinction of its former burthens. Many monalteries have been alfo 
fupprefl'oJ, and theij* revenues applied, in fome cafes, to the fame ufe ; but this has 
not been attended with pfieds equally good : the lands are not equally well cultivated ; 
nor do they yiehl the fame revenue as formerly ; for the farms of the monks were in 
the beft order, adminiftered by themfelves, and every thing carefully attended to. This 
was not the cafe, however, with convents of women, who being obliged to employ de- 
puties, their eftates were not equally well managed. 

A propofition was lately made by the court to fell all the glebes belonging to the liv- 
ings, and to add to the falaries of the ciincs in lieu of them ; but at a public meeting of the 
Academia di Georgofili, Sig. Paoletti, a cure in the neighbourhood of Florence, a practi- 
cal farmer, and author of fome excellent treatifes on the art, made a fpeech fo pointedly 
againft the fcheme, fraught with fo much good fenfe, and delivered with fo much elo- 
quence, that the plan was immediately dropped, and refumed no more ; this was equally 
to the honour of Paoletti and of Leopold. ’When good fenfe is on the throne, fubjeils 
need not fear to fpoak it. 

The lightnefs of the old tithes may be cftiniated by the payment which forty farms at 
'Villamagna yield to the fame Sig. Paoletti, the cure, which is 40 feudi (each 5s. 8d.), and 
this is only for his life, to his fuccelTor nothing in this kind will be paid. Having men- 
. tioned Sig. Paoletti, and much to his honour, I muft give another anecdote of him, not 
lefs to his credit ; after his Sunday’s fermon, it has long been his practice to offer to his 
audience fome iiiftruflions in agriculture, which they are at liberty to liften to or abfent 
themfelves, as they pleafc. For this praftice, which deferved every commendation, his 
archbilhop reproved him. lie replied, that he neglected no duty by offering'fuch in- 
ftru£tion, and his congregation could not fuffer, but might profit, and innocently top, by 
what they heard. A fovereign that receives fo much merited praife as the great Leo- 
«pold, can well afford to hear of his faults; firft, why did he not reprove this prelate for his 
conduct, and by fo doing encourage an attention to agriculture in the clergy ? Secondly, 
why did he not reward a good farmer, and worthy prieft, and excellent writer, with 
fomething better than this little reftory ? Talents and merit in an inferior fituation, 
which might be better exerted, are a reproach, not to theepoffeffor, but to the prince. 

The Grand Duke took the adminiftration of the lands belonging to hofpitals and the 
poor, into his own hands alfo ; but the effedf of this has not, in the opinion of fome per* 
fons, been equally beneficial ; the poor remain as they ^re, but the revenue gone ; this, 
dm the diocefoof Florence only, amounted, it is faid, "ro three or four millions of feudr. 
if this be true, the mifehief attending fuch revenues muft be enormous; and taking them 
provided the really ujefal hofpitals be fupportpBfi which is the c^e, muft be bene- 
ficial. Too many and great eftablifhments of this nature nurfe up idlenefs, and create, 

by 
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by dependency and expeflation, the evils they are defigned to cure. Poverty always 

« pounds in proportion to fuch funds ; fo that if the fund were doubled, the mifery it is 
eant to prevent would be doubled alfo. No poor in the world arc found at their eafe 
by means of hofpitals and gratuitous charities ; it is an induftry fo Heady and regular as 
to preclude all other dependence, that can alone place them in fuch a fituation, aS 1 have 
endeavoured to Ihew in my remarks on France. 

1 he patrimony of almolt all the pariflies in Tufeany, confifts in lands alfigned them : 
the reftor.is adminillrator and guardian of them;’ and both by law and, his oath on in- 
dufition, he is ftridlly obliged to maintain and fupport them, and alfo to manure them,, 
and to increafe the produce *. * 

Dutchy of Modena. — No tithe here; a voluntary gift only to the fub cure. The 
ecclcfiaflical lands have been largely feized here, as well as every where elfc in Italy ; but 
the Duke gave them to the towns, to allift them in the expence, of the municipal ad- 
minid ration. , 

Dutchy of Parma. — No real tithe; the payments in lieu veiy fmall, and not pro- 
portioned to the crop ; a farm pays a Itajo of wheat (about eighty-eight pounds Etig- 
lilh), two parcels of raifins, and twenty faggots, between the two curks. 

Upon this detail of the tithe paid in Lombardy, &c. one obfervation ftrongly im- 
prefl'es itfelf, that the patrimony of the church is, under every government in Italy, con- 
lidered as the property of the State, and feized or afligned accordingly. It highly merits 
attention, that in the free countries of Holland and Switzerland, (exempt at leall from, 
the defpotifm of a Angle perfon,) the fame principal has been adopted ; with what reafon 
therefore can the firft National Affembly of France be reproached as guilty of a Angular 
outrage, for doing that which every neighbour they have (England and Spain only ex- 
cepted) had done before them ; and which may poAibly, in a better mode, be followed in 
every country in Europe ? They have in Italy rid themfclves of tithes, though not half, 
perhaps not upon an average a third of the burthen they amount to in England, where 
tht ir levy has bedi carried to a much greater height. If the legillature of that kingdom 
would give a due encouragement, they will remove fuch burthens gradually, and with 
wifdora. All I converfed with in Italy on the fubjeft of tithes, expreffed amazement 
at the tithes we are fubjed to, and fcarcely believed that there was a people left in 
Europe who paid fo much, obferving that nothing like it was to be found even in Spain 
itfelf. 


Sect. .—Of ManufaBurcs and Commerce^ 

Piedmont. — Two thirds of the rice railed is exported : I met carts loaded with AIlc 
and rice on the great road to France; and demanding afterwards concerning this trade, 
I was informed that the coft of carriage was y:>f. per rubbio, to Lyons or Geneva, and 
3 livres to Paris. The ft 'lowing are the principal exports ; 


Unwrought Aik, — 

Damalk, Kc. — — . 

Rice, — * — . 

Hemp, — — 

Cattle, — — . 

Livres. 

— - . 17,000,000 

— 500,000 

— 3,500,000 

— 1,500,000 

— ' 2,000,000 


24,500,000 


PttoUtti Ptaftti Jopra? AgrUolturat 8vo. Firenze, 1789. p. jo. 2d edit. 
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Oil and wine irom Nice, walnuf-oii, cobalt, lead, and copper ore, add fomething. 
France commonly takes 10, 000,0^0 livresin filk, and England 5,000,000 livres of the 
fineft fort. The balance of trade is generally fuppofed to be about 500,000 livres* 
againft Piedmont; but all fuppofitions of thisioit are very conjefhiral; fuch a country 
could not long continue to pay fuch a balance, and confequently there cannot be any 
fuch. By another account, wheat exported is 200,000 facks at 5 eymena ; 5000 facks 
of rice, at 3 eymena; hemp, 5000 quintals; and 10,000 head of oxen. 

Turin . — ^The Englilh woollen inanufafturers having fvvomat the bar of the Houfe of 
Lords, that the French camblets made of Englilh wool, rivalled the Englilh camblets in 
the Italian markets, and aven undcrfold them, I had prbvioully determined to make in* 
quiries into the truth of this aflertion. I was at Turin introduced to Sig. Vinaticr, a con- 
fiderable fliopkeeper, who fold both. His account of the French and Englilh camblets 
was this; that the Englilh are much better executed, better wrought, and more beauti- 
ful, but that the French are flrongeft. 1 defired to know which were the cheapeft. 
The Englilh he faid, being much the narrower, it was a matter of calculation, but he fup. 
pofed the confunicrs thought the Englilh cheapeft, as where he fold one French, he fold 
at leaft twenty five Englilh. He Ihewed me various pieces of both, and faid, that the 
above circumltances were applicable both to ftulfs mixed of wool and lilk, and alib thole 
of wool only. 1 alked him then concerning cloths: he faid, the Englilh ordinary cloths 
were much better than the French, but that the French fine cloths were better than the 
Englilh. Thefe inquiries brought me acquainted with an Italian dealer, or merchant, as 
he IS called, in hardware, who informed me, that he was at Birmingham in 1786 and 
1789, and that he found a fenfible diminution of price; and that the prices of Englilh 
hardware have fallen for fome years pad ; and that, for thefe laft three or tour years, the 
trade in them to Italy has incrcafcd confiderably. He has not only bought, but ex> 
amined with care, the fine works in Heel at Paris, but they arc not equal to the Englilh; 
that the French have not the art of hardening their Heel, or, if hardent|d, of not working 
it ; for the Englilh goods are much harder and better polilhed, confequently are not 
equally fubjed to ruft. 

Mil ANISE.— In the fifteenth century, the trade of this country wasconiiderable. In 
•1423, the territory of Milan paid to the Venetians : 


Milan, 

Monza, 

Ducats. 

- 900,000 

- 52,000 

Como, • - 

- 104,000 

Aleflandria, 

- 52,000 

Tortona and Novara, 

- 104,000 

Pavia, 

104,000 

Cremona, 

- * 104,000 

- 78,000 

Bergamo, 

Parma, 

Piacenza, 

- ^ 104,400 

- 52,000 


1,654,400 


And 
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And thejr fent to Venice/ at the liuiie dme, cloths to the follo'tring amount : 

Ciotlii. 

Aleflandria, Tortona, and NoVjj^, at 1 5 ducats, 5 ,ooo 
Pavia, at 1 5 ducats, 

Milan, at 30 ditto, 

Como, at 15 ditto, - - 

Monza, at 15 ditto, 
firefcia, at 15 ditto, 

Bergamo, at 7 ditto, , 

Cremona, at 40^ ditto, • 

Parma, at 15 ditto. 
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Ciotlii. 


Ducati. 

6,000 

V. 

90,000 

Zlooo 


45*000 

4,000 


120,000 

1 2,000 

— 

i8o,coo 

6,000 

— 

90,000 

5,000 

— 

75,oco 

1 0,000 

— 

70,000 

40,000 

— 

1,70,000 

4,000 


60,000 

90,000 

• 

900,000 

> 



200,000 


- 

100,000 


Duties and warehoufes. 

Canvas, 

And at the fame time the Milanefe took from Venice annually : 

Cotton raw, 5000 miliarif 
Cotton fpun. 

Wool of Catalonia, 4000 miliarif 
French wool. 

Gold and filk fabrics. 

Pepper, 

Soap, - - - 

Cinnamon, 

“ Ginger, 

Slaves, - - - 

Sugar, 

Materials for embroidery. 

Dying woods. 

Indigo, &c. 

The produce of filk amounts to 9,000,000 livres { nineteen-tweudeths of which, at 
lead, are exported. 

Count Verri, in bis Storia di Milano f mentions that the Milanefe, only hxty miles by 
fifty, feeds 1,130,000 inhabitants ; and exports to the amount of 1,35 '>,000 zetebini f, 
viz. filk, 1,000,000 ; cheefe and flax, more than 200,000 ; com, 150,09 . (the zee- 
tbini being 9s. 6d. the fum of i,35'),ooo equ<ili 641,200!.) But this is changed much;,^ 
for the export of cheefe ' lOite is calculated now at 9,200,000 livres, which is above* 
306,000!. fterling. ^ 

Bor^amo.~-‘The wo^'i.le'Vmanufafiure at this place is of great antiquity, and it is yet 
confid^ble. Its trade in filk lls great ; they buy from Crema, Monti, Brianza, Ghiara 
d*Adda, and in general the confines of the Milanefe ; this has given their filk trade a 
greater reputation than it deferves, for their commerce is more extenfive than thkr 
produft. They have been knowia to export filk to the amount of near 300,000!. (ler* 
ling a year. Here alfo is a fiibrit: of iron and fteel, of fome confideration ih Italy ; but 
none of thefe objefls are in a flile feq.be intcrefting to thole who have been at all conver* 


250.000 ducats, 
<30,000 

1 20.000 
2 20,000 
250/}00 

300.000 

250.000 

64.000 

80.000 

30.000 

95.000 

30.000 

120.000 

50.000 * 


GiuRm, vol. xii. p. 363. 


f Verri, tom. i. p. sjtJ, 
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fant with the fabrics of Erf^land. If however the manufaflur^ of Bergamo are com* 
pared with thofe of the Milanefe, they will be found confiderable. 

iirg/r/a.-— This is a very bufy place ; the city ^nd the vicinity for feme miles abound 
with many fabrics, particulafly of fire-arms, cuflfery, and other works of iron. They 
have many filk and oil-mills, and fome paper fabrics that fucceed well. But their com- 
merce of all forts has declined fO much,*as not to be compared at prefent to what it has 
been in former times. 

Verona.— Here is a woollen fabric that ftill maintains fome little ground, though the 
dcclenfion it has fuffered is very great. 1 was affured, that twenty thoufand nianufac- 
turers were once found in a fmgle llreet ; this I Aippofe may be an exaggeration, but it 
at leafi: marks that it was once very groat ; now there are not one thoufand in the whole 
city ; in the time of its profperity tliey ufed chiefly their own wool, at prefent it is 
imported. 

In the Veronere,'they make one miliion of pounds of filk, of twelve ounces, and rice 
nearly to as great an amount. 

State of Venice.' — Verona. — Many years pafl: the only great import of camblcts 
was from Saxony, but after the war of 1758, the Englilh ones eftablilhed themfelves, 
and there is now no comparifon between the quantity of Englifli and I'rcnch ; of the 
latter very few, but the import of the former is confiderable. 

Vicenza, — They fell nine pieces of Englilh camblets to one of French. A woollen 
manufadurc was eftabliflied here three years ago, under the diredion of Thomas Mont- 
fort, an Englifliman. It works up their own wool, and alfo Spanifh. Spinning a pound 
of fine wool f. and the women earn ^5/. & day; weavers 2 livres. Count Vicen- 
tino has cflabliflicd a labric of earthen ware with a capital of pcoo ducats ; Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s forms (originally however from Italy) are imitated throughout. A good plate, 
plain, 1 2 yi; ewer and balbn 1 2 livres ; fmall tea cup and faucer, quite plain 1 5 /. ; tea- 
pot 4 livres ; vale, eighteen inches high, with a feitoon and openings for flowers, 60 
livers. It meets with no great fuccefs, and no encouragement from the government. 

Venice. — In the fifteenth century Venice employed three thoufand three hundred and 
forty-five Ihips, great and fmall, and forty-three thoufand failors *. The chief export 
at prefent is filk ; the fecond, corn of all forts ; the third, raifins, currants, and wine. 
Glafs is yet a manufacture of fome coufcquence, though greatly fallen, even of late 
years. I’uyan for beads is, however, yet unrivalled. The glafs of Bohemia underftlls 
from the great cheapnefs of wood, and poflibly from that of provifions, (my informant 
fpeaks,) not only the glafs of Venice, but that of Carniola alfo. The chief export from 
Venice of fabrics, is to the Levant ; velvets and filks go there to fome amount. I’hc 
trade of the whole Venetian territory docs not employ above two hundred and fifty 
fillips of national bottoms. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna.— AM the filk of theBoIognefc is here made into 
crape and gauze ; the crapes are, jjcrhaps, the finell in the world, price confidered. 
The gauzes alfo are very beautiful : they meafure by the braccio of forty inches ; they 
fell at 26 to 30 baiocchi the braccio (10 baiocchi equal fid. Englifii). White handker- 
chiefs are alfo made for 7 livres each. Crapes and gauzes employ feven or eight thou- 
fand people. 

Tuscany. — Florence. — The woollen manufa^ure was amongft the greatefl: refources 
of the Florentines in the time of their republic. 

• Pa^knamente fulCommercio, iS/c. deHa Tofeara, Svo. 17^1,"^ 2I. — Marino Sanmfotr/i gPi Scriltorifta/ld 
irl Murntori, tom. ii,— ( o/./c Varli delle Mancie, tom. iii. dif. 4. — Mebegan 'Tableau tie I' Hijt. Moder. tom. ii. 
epog. 7. 
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In 1239 the friai*8 vmiSIiatc came to Florence to imptove»®ie manufaftory of wooUefi 
cloth. They made the fiiieft cloths of the age j the beft, of the wool of Spain and 
Torttigal j the leconds, of that of fengj^, France, Majorca,' Minorca, Sardinia, Barbary, 
Apulia, Jtoraana, and Tufeany •. ®rf*^336 there were ht Florence more than two 

hundred ifliops, in which woollens were maoufaftured, which made from feventy to 
eighty thoufand pieces of cloth yearly, of the* value 6f 1,200,000 zeccl^ini ; of which 
the third part remained in the country for labour ; and employed more than thirty 
thoufand fouls ; and thirty years before that tiic number was much greater, everf to 
one hundred thoufand pieces, but coari'er, and of only half the value, becaufe they did 
,not receive, nor know how to work the wools of England. In 1 460 they were aug* 
mented to two hundred and fevcrity-three, but the quality and quantity unknown f. 
From 1407 to 1485 was the period of its gi'eatefl: profperity. In 1450 ('ofino of 
Medicis was the greateft merchant in Europe. From the year 1365 to 1406 the.Re*« 
public of Florence, in wars only, expended 1 1,500,000 zecchini J. . * 

I was affured at Florence, but I know not the authority, that if. a week, on the 
wages of the woollen manufaftures only, built the cathedral j and that at a firigle fair, 
in the time of the Republic, woollen goods to the amount of 12,000,000 of crowns 
-liavc been fold. 

Giuliano and I-orcnzo de Medici fent into England Florentine manufadurers of 
wool, to exercife their trade, for the account of thofe princes to take advantage of the 
cheapnefs of wool on the fpot ; from which circumftance the Florentine writer infers, 
that the Englifh thus gained the art of making cloth §. 

Thefe particulars, it mufl be confeffed, are curious, but I muft draw one conclufion 
from them, which will militate confiderably w'ith the ideas of thofe perfons, who infift 
that the only way of encouraging agriculture is to eftablilh great manufaftures. Here 
were, for three centuries, fome of the greateft fabrics, perhaps the greateft in Europe } 
and Pifa flourilhed equally; and yet the eftablilhment and the fuccefs of a vaft com- 
merce, which gave the city immenfe riches, the figns of which are to be met with at 
this day in every part of it, had fo little effefk on the agriculture of Tufeany, that no 
perfon Ikilled in hufliandry can admit it to be well cultivated, and yet the improve- 
ments in the laft twenty years are, 1 am aifured, very great. Here then is a ftriking ■ 
proof, that the prodigious trade of the Tufean towns had little or no effect in fecuring 
a flouriihing agriculture to the country. Thgfe great political queftions are not to be 
decided by eternal reafonings— it is by recurring to rafts alone that fatisfaftion can be 
gained. No wonder that the rich deep foils of Lombtuidy and Flanders have been well 
applied ; but the more ungrateful and fteril hills of Tufeany (at leaft what I have I'een 
-of them) wild and unimproved. ^ 

Tliere is yet a woollen manufafture of fnme confideration, and they make fine cloths 
of Vigonia wool ; alfo and various fabrics of filk. 

The export of woollens from Tufeany in 1757, was one hundred and twenty thou- 
fand pounds ; and jq * 7 '’■ 3 , it was one hundred and eighty thoufand pounds |). 

Among the filk manutaftujKs, here are fome good, and pretty fatins, iB pauls (the 
paid 54d.) the braccio (about two feet Englilh), the width one bracdoimr indies. 

The filk fpun in Tufeany in ten years, from 1760 to 1709 incHifiVc', amounts to 
*^676,745 pounds ; or per annum 1 67,674 ; and in the fir.ft Turn is comprized two hua- 

^ Rn^lonamente Sopra Tofeana^ p. . 

f Ih. p. from Giovanni Villani,, F<lijjjcefco BaIcJucc?, Giovanni da Uzzano Benedetto Dei* 

} Cri/iofano Lniiiiinp jipolQ^ia di § UtigiommmU ^ojpra 6 \* H p. 

vojL. IV. . 4 N 
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dsed and fbcty<dght thou&nd nine hundred and feventy>mne pounds of cocoons, bought 
of fere%ner8 *. The hlk manufa&ure amounts to a million of crowns Uvres tofi,f>f 

Tufeany t)t Of oil the export is about iOo,oa^arriIf, The year foilowing the 
of the free commerce of oil knd grain, the expdlfamounted to 6oOtOOOj^udt N,ea;l |o 
ml, hogs are the greateft export, to the amount of from twenty to tlm^ thoufand in 
a year. ‘ ‘ 

The average of the quantity of filk made in Tufeany, and regiftered in the tt^bunal 
of Florence, h'om 1769 to 1778, was one hundred and fixty-five thoufand one hun- • 
dred and fixty-mght pounds ; and the import of for^n filk, forty-eight thoufand four 
hundred and feyenty pounds j together, two hundred and thirteen thoufand fix hundred 
and forty-nine pounds yearly % . 

Modena.-— In 1771, the following were the exports of the Modenefe: 


Brandy 505000 poidst 

"Wine, 1 50,000 ditto, - » 

Oxen, 5,33 a Head, 

CoUrs, 3,068 ditto. 

Calves, one year, 500 ditto, ^ 

Wethers and goats, 23,500 ditto. 

Hogs, 11,580 ditto, • 

Figs, 2 1,900 ditto. 

Linen, hemp, lacks, &c. 1,800,000 braceia, 
Hogs failed, 1,900 poids. 

Poultry, ... 

Hats of draw and chip. 

Ditto of woollen, - •• 

Grofs fabrics of wool. 

Butter, - - . 

Hemp, fpun or pr^ared, 13,900 poidt. 
Wax, - _ _ 

Silk, 77,6501b. ■ - - 

Honey, . . - 

Cheefe, " • • • 

Chefnuts, . . ■ 

Fruit, - . - 


Lhres» 

593.280 
428,222 

1,569,600 

613,400 

69,150 

141,048 

347.280 

3^9»^45 

1,442,337 

24>479 
a 4 » 34 a 
145,308 
2J»205 ' 
83»362 
106,240 
348,000 
74,400 

3*897.3 » 2 

* 5 » 3 SO 

98,55® 

17,440 

81,320 


, 10,472,766 


All thefe are by the reg^fters of the fiurms ; the contraband is to be added.— £x> 
fortation is now greater than in 1771. 

Parma.— The firft trade and export of the country is filk ) the next cattle and 
hogs. 

^ere is but one conclufion to be drawn from this detail of the commerce of Lom- 
bardy, namriy, that eighteen-twentieths of it confid in the export of the produce of 
agriculture,), and therefore ought rather to be edeemed a branch of that art, than of 
commerce, according to modern ideas ; wd it is equally worthy of nofice, that thun 


* J**9&r i Ap. Apol p 56. 
ijj/fhumtnlt S<^a U o/cano, p. l6l. 


iJt p.57. 


J /». p. 59, 
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fubfiftini by i^eultare, and impovting manu&dures, thcfd countries muft lie ranked 
aidrog tne moft flourishing in the world» abounding with large and magnifieent townst 
decorated in a manner that fets all cgHparifon at deflanu } the country every who^e 
cut canals of naVigatidn or inigamir ; many of the ra^s i sua immenfe 

[Sbpu'iation ; and fuch public revenues, that if Italy were umted under one head, file 
would be ckfled among the firfl: powers in Europe. 

When it is conlidered that this has been eiFed:ed generally tuider .governments 
not the beft in Europe j when we farther reflect, that England has for ‘ a century 
e^oyed the beft government tha|; exifts, we (hall be forced to confefs, perhaps with 
aftonilhment, that Oreat Britain has not made confiderable ad.anccsiu^agriculture^and 
in the cultivation of her territory. The waftes of the three kingdoms are enormous, 
and far exceeding in proportional extent all that are to be found in Italy ; while, of 
our cultivated diitrifls, there are but a few provinces remarkable for their improve* 
ments. Whoever has viewed Italy with any degree of attention rauft adihit, that if a 
pro^rtion of her territory, containing as many people as the .hree British kingdoms, 
had lor a century enjoyed as free a government, giving attention to what has been a 
principal objed;, viz. agriculture^ inftead of trade and manufaflure, they would at this 
time have made almoft every acre of thrir country a fertile garden ; and would have 
been in every refpe£l a greater, richer, and more flourishing people than we can pof- 
fibly pretend to be." What they have done under their prelent governments* juftifies 
this aflerdon : wc^ bleSTed with liberty, have little to exhibit of fuperiority. 

What a wafte of time to have Squandered a century of freedom, and lavished a thou* 
fand millions Sterling of public money *, in queftions of commerce ! He who considers 
the rich inheritance of ahundred years of liberty, and the magnitude of thofe national 
improvements, which fuch immenfe fums would have efFe&ed, will be inclined to do 
more fhan queftion the propriety of the political fyftem which has been adopted by the 
legiflatureof this kingdom, th^t in the bofom of freedom, and commanding fuch fums, 
has not, in the agriculture of any part of her dominions, any thing to prefent which 
marks fuch expence, or fuch cxerdon, as the irrigation of Piedmont ^d the Milanefe. 


Sect. V.— Cy Population, 

MiLANESB.-->In all Auftrian Lombardy there are 1,300,000 fouls. 

In 1748 the population was about 800,000 ; and in 1771 it was 1,130,000. The 
Milanae contains 3000 fquare miles f. In 1732 there were 800,000 pcrtiche unculti- 
■vated ; in 1767 only 3^8, 000. In a fquare tiiile, of Sixty to a degree, there are in the 
Milanefe, ^54 fouls. There are in the Dutchy 11,385,131 pertkbe^ 31*4868 
in a fquare mile; and are in the State, exclufive of roads, lakes, rivei%, &c. 3338 
fquare miles f, and 37} perfons per fquare mile, which is cerudnly very conftderiible ; 
and that my readers have a clearer idea of this degree of population, I Shall rematk, 
that to.equai,rit, Eiiglilua ftiopld contain 37,636,363 fouls §. 

Veketian State.— — In the whole diftrift of Padcuan there werei»'. in 
1760, 340,336 fouls: in 1781, there were 388,300; increafe 47,914. There is pro* 
bably no comer of Europe, barbarous Turkey alone excepted, in which the people do 


♦ Sir ^fibn Sinclair*! ffj/lcry of the PvHic Revenvct vol. ii p. 98. 

Dc/lc Opere del S, Conte Carlh P* ^ 3 >9* 

At 73*306 fquare mika each of^o acree. 

4N « 
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not increafe confiderably ; we ought not therefore in England to take too much credit 
for that rapid augmentation which we experience. It is found under die wprft govern* 
ments as well ^ under the beft, but not eqUally|. 

Venice . — ^The population of the whole territory 4,500,000 : of the dty, between 
143 and 149,000, the Zuedecca included. 

in Friuli, in 1581, there were' 196,541 ; and in the city of Udine 14,579* In 17^5 
in Friuli 342,1 58, and in Udine 14,729 *. The popula|ioo of all the States of Venice, 
by another authority, is made 2,830,000 j that is 600,000 in Bergamo, Brefci^, &c. : 
in the reft of the Terra Firma 1,860,000 : in Dalmatia and Albania 250,<;Oo ; in the 
Greek illands 1^0,000 •|t In the time of Gallo, who died in 1570, there were faid to 
be in the Brefcian about 700,000 fouls ; in 1764, there were 310,388 1 . 

Tuscany. — The progrelfive population of Florence is thus Ihewn, by Sig. Laftri ; 


1470 §, 

- 

- 

• - 4 o» 3»3 

1622, 

mm 

m 

- 76,023 

1660,, 

m 

- 

- 56*671 

1738, 

- 


77»«35 

i 7 < 57 » 

- 

- 

78,63511 


The total population of the Dukedom, is calculated at about 1,000,000**. Two 
centuries ago, the population of the fields in the mountains, and on the fea^coaft, was 
little lefs than double what it is at prefent. And there is faid to have been the fanie pro* 


portion in the cultivation and cattle ff. 

Modena.— 5 /^/^ ^ the Dutihy in 1781 : 

Ecclefiaftics, - - . 8,306 

, Infants, under fourteen years of age, - 50,291 

Girls, ditto, ... 49,^ 1 6 

Men, - - - - 1 1 5,464 

Women, . • . 124,82a 


Total 348,399 


■Marriages, 2,901; births, 12,930; deaths, 10,933. Multiplying the births there- 
fore by 27, gives nearly the population; or the deaths by 41. — Of this total, the fol- 
lowing are in the mountain diftrifls : 

Carrara, ... 8,865 

• Mafia, ■ - . 11,070 

^ Garfagnana, _ - . 22,242 


Carry over 42,177 


• CemellU vol. n. p. f Della Piu^ utile Ripartvx.\oiie ck* TerrenU San Martino^ 4 to. p. 13. 

'][. Gallo Vinti Gicrnatay Brcfcia, *773»p«4*3* § DecimaiXom, u p. 232* 

il Ricerche fulP jintica e Moderna Popolai&iohe della Citta di Firen%et 4to. 17759 p. izi. . Sig. Paoliftti is a 
feiifible writer, and a good farmer, but' he is of Dr, Price's fchool, — “ L’antica popolazione della Tofeana 
era certamente d^gran lunga fup^riorc a quella de' noftri tempi from Boccacio, he makes 100,000 to 
die in Florence of the plague in 1348 ; yei, in little marc than a century after, there was not half the num- 
ber in the city ; he admits, however, that this is efagerato* V Jlgmoltura^ p, 18. 

•• Ivere Mc%^i Paoktiiy p. 58. . 

Djffittazione fuU^ del Bejilame Tofeano, Andireu'cci^ 8vo. 17739 p« 14. 
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Brought fbmrdiy , 4 *»t 77 

Vaiino, - - >?' ^ ,629 ‘ 

Cartel Nuovo,~ ^ * 4 » 57 ^ 

Frignano, • . • - 19,526 

Montefiorino, •« . » i 5 > 7 ®t 

Montefe, « - - 1 9,694 

Total iia.323 

The reft in the plain. — r — 

PiEDMONTr.—Subjefts in the King of Sardinia’s territories, 3,000,000., In St^voy, 
400,000. In Sardinia, 450,000. In Turin, in 1765, 78,807. In 1785, it was 89,1 8.5. 
1111785, births 3394 i deaths 3537. 

♦ Of the Poor. 

Milanese. — Mil^n. — Charitable foundations, in the city only, amount to 3,000,000 
Hvres (87,500!. fterling). In the great hofprtal there are commonly from twelve to 
fifteen hundred fick : the effed is found to be exceedingly m.Tchievbus, for there are 
many that w'ill not work, depending on thefe eflablirtiments. 

The labourers here work in furanier thirteen' hours. Breakfaft one hour, 
dinner two hours, merenda one hour, fupper one hour, fleep fix hours. They are not 
in a good fituation. I was not contented to take the general deferiptions but went early 
in a morning with the Marquis Vifeonti and Sig. Amoretti into feveral cabins, to fee 
and converfe with them. In this village they are all little farmers j I afked if there were 
a familf'in the parifli without a cow, and was anfwered exprefsly there %as not one, 
for all have land. The pooreft we faw had, two cows and twenty pertiche ; tor which 
fpace he paid five moggio of grain, one-third -wheat, one-third rye, and one-third maize. 
AnotWbr for one hundred and forty pertiche paid 35 moggiot in thirdi»alfo. The poor 
never drink any thing but water, and are well contented if they can manage always to 
have bread or polenta j on Sunday they make a foup into which goes perhaps, but not 
always, a little lard ; their children would not be^reared if it were not for the cow. 
They are rnil'erably clad, have in general no flioes or ftockings, even in this rainy fea- 
fon of the year, when their feet are never dry j the other parts of their drefs very bad. 
Their furniture but ordinary, and looks much worfe from the hideous darknefs from 
fmoke that reigns throughout, yet every cabin has a chimney. They have tolerable 
■^kettles, and a little pewter, but the general afpecl miferable. Fuel, in acountry that 
has neither forefts nor coal-pits, muft be a matter of difficulty, though '?not in the 
mountains. They were ’.eating their kettles with the ears of maize, with fome heath 
and broo.m* In the cold weather, during winter, they always live in the ftable with 
their cattle for warrttl y ‘ill midnight or bed time. For day-labour they are paid 10 f. 
a day in winter, and \2f. ii? fummer. For a houfe of twO rooms, one over the 
other, the farmer of 20 pertiche pays 24 livresayear; that is to fay, he works 
fo much out with his landlord, keeping the account, as in Ireland, with a tally, a fpllt 
flick notched. They are not, upon the whole, in a fituation that would allow any 
to approve of the fyftem of the poor being occupiers of land ; and are a'pparently in 
much more uneafy circumrtance^^han the day labourers in the rich watered pbin, 
where all the land is in the han^of the great dairy farmers. I drew the fame con- 
clufion from the ftate of the poor in France j thefe in the Milanefe ftrongly con^k.ni 

II the 
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She do^tHne, and unite In forming a perfect contrail with the iltuation of the poor in 
England, without land, b^t with great comforts. 

State of Venice. — The people appear in the diilridis of Bergamo,, Brefcia,,VS- 
rona, and Vicenza, to be in ^tter circuniilances than in the Padouan. And &<3ni 
thence to Venice there are ftill ^greater appearances of poverty ; many very poor cot-' 
tages, with the fmoke iiTuing from'holes in the walls. 

■Villamagna. — ^Thc peafantry, a term which in all countries where the landlord is paW 
by a ihare of the produce, and not a money rent, includes the farmers, who are confe- 
quently poor, live here jietter than in diftrifts more diftant from the capital } they eat 
flcih once a Week ; the common beverage is the fecond malh, or wort of the wine i 
cat wheaten-bread, and are cloathed pretty welL 

• , Sect. yfh'^Of Prohibitions. 

Piedmont.— The exportation of the cocoons of filk is prohibited } and the efFeft 
highly merits the attenfion of the politician who would be well informed, from prac- 
tice, of the principles of political oeconomy. It is a perifhable ccpimodity, and there- 
fore it is not at all likely that if the trade were free, the quantity fent out would be 
any thing confidirable ; yet, fuch is the pernicious effeft of every fpecies of monopoly 
upon the fale of the earth’s products, that this prohibition finks the price 30 per cent. 
While the cocoons fell in Piedmont at 24 livres the rubbio^ they are fmuggled to the 
Gonoefe at 30 livres ; which export takes place in confequence of the monopoly having 
funk the price. The objed^ef the law is to preferve to the filk-mills the profit of con- 
verting the filk to organzine i and for thisobjed, fo paltry on comparifon with the mif- 
chief flowing from it, the land-owners are cheated in the price of their filk 30 per cent. ; 
the State gi^s nothing } the country gains nothing j for not a fingle pound W^uld be 
exported if th‘e trade wsere free, as the motive for the export would then ceafe, by 
the price rifing : the only poflible effed is that of taking 30 per cent, on all the filk 
produced out o;^the pockets of the grower, ^and putting it into thofe of the minufac- 
turer. A real Ipd unequivocal infamy, which refleds a fcandal on the government, 
for its ignorance in miilaking the means of effeding its defign, and for its injullice in 
fleecing one clafs of men for the p^pfit of another. I demanded why the Piedmontefe 
merchants could not give as good ’if price as the Genoefe. ** They certainly could give 
as good a price^ but as they hiow they have the monopoly^ and the feller no rcfoiirce in an eX‘ 
portf they will have it at their own price ; and if we do not give them this profit of 30 per 
.cent, we cannot fell it at all” What an exad tranfeript of the wool laws in England! 

Another prohibition here not equally mifehievous, but equally contrary to juft princi-i 
pies, is thi^ of keeeping Iheep in fumnier any where in or near the plain of Piedmont \ 
it is not eaiy to underuand, whether the objed of this law is that the iheep at that fea- 
fon Jhall be kept in the mountains, or that they fliall not be kept in the plain. In 
winter they are allowed every where. The ihepherds buy the laft growth of the mea- 
dows at 5 livres or 6 livres per giornata for them, and pay for fuch lliay, as may be 
wanted in frolt or fnow. '■ 

Corn from Sardinia is not allowed to be exported, but when the quantity w large, 
and then paying a heavy duty, yet this is the only commodity of the ifland } and the 
execrable policy that governs it has rendered it one of the molt wretched deferts that is 
to he found in Europe •. On account of this dutVj^y pay no land-tax t* No wonder 
that the authors of fuch a policy want to fell theirUroeritance ! 

* JiiSoritmtnIe deOa Sardegna, tom. i. ■p, 3. f /&*</. p. 147. 
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Milanese.-— The export of cocoons are here alfo prohibited ; and as it la jpather 
more feverely fo thaa in Piedmont, the price is of courfe fomething lower. The dpty 

on the export o/ filk is 71/ perpoM^' • , * 

Ktepidg Iheep in the vale of the Milancfe, every where prohibited by government, 
from we notion <hat their bite is venomous to rich meadows. The fame in the Vero- 
Refe ; and there is a defertation in the Verona’ Memoirs in favour of them. 

State of ' V v . mcB .,—- Bnfcia . — The cultivation of the mountains is every where^ 
prohibited in this republic, lei! the turbid waters falling into the Lagunes, ffaould fill 
up thofe channels, and unite Venice with the Terra Firma. Mr. Profeflbr Symonds 
has remarked the ill effects of cutting woods on the mountmns, relative to the mifehief 
which rivers in that cafe do to the plains* it is fufpefted in Italy, that there are other 
reafons alfoj and they have obfervedin the territory of Aqui, in Piedmont, that hail 
has done more mifehief fince the woods have been cut down in certain diftrifts of the 
mountains, between the Genoefe territory and Monteferat *. • 

Verona. — The export of wheat is prohibited when the price exceeds 34 Hvres the fack,. 
of eleven pefi, of twenty- five pound ; eleven /r/f are two hundred and five pound En- 
glifh ; and therefo^ 34 Hvres equals 26s . 6d. per quarter Englilh of four hundred and 
fifty 'fix pounds ; apparently a regulation that is meant as an abfolute prohibition. The 
export of nnuzc alfo prohibited, when it reaches a certain price, proportioned to that 
of wheat. The export of cocoons and unfpun filk prohibited. 

Vicenza and Padoua . — The export of cocoons prohibited, 

Venice.-^The export of wool, from the Venetian territory, has been always prcdiibited. 
The export of wheat is prohibited, when the price arises at 23 Hvres the facebo; but 
fo much depends on the magiftrate, that there is no certainty, and confequently the 
trade crippled. The Jlajo^ or Jiaro Veneziano of wheat, is one. hundred and thirty- 
three -pounds grojfo ; four Jiari one mozzo. The fack of flour is two?^hundred and 
four pounds to two hundred and ten pounds +. The facl^of wheat one'hundred^nnd 
thirty-two pounds grojfo J. As the Venetian pound is about one-twentieth heavier than 
the l^glifli, 32 Hvres the fack about equals, not exaftly, 36s. the EiPgHfli quarter, but 
the ratio of the price is of little confequence, in laws, the execution, of which depends 
on the will of the magiftrate §- Another prohibition, which marks the Ihort and fal- 
lacious views of this government, on every objed but that of their own power, is in the 
duration of leafes; no perfon is allowed to give% longer one than for three years ; 
which is in fad to declare by law that no renter fhall cultivate his farm well. 

Ecclesiastical State. — Bologna. — The government of this country, in, refped 
to taxes, is the mildeft perhaps in Europe ; but it lofes much of its merit by many pro- 
hibitions and reftridions, which have taken place more or Icfs throughoi,p Italy. Silk 
cannot be fold in the counti^; it muft all be brought to the city. All wod, within 
eight miles of the fam.> 'kce, is a fimilar monopoly ; it can be carried nb where clfe. 
The export of corn is always prohibited, and the regulation ftridly adhered to ; and 
it may be remarked tl^Ltbe price is never low ; the natural, and probably the uuiverfal 
effed of fucl^iR pciS:y, mail be a high price inftead of that low one, which is the objed 
of the State. . 

Tuscany,— I n the ftatesi have hitherto mentioned, to name prohibitions is fo ex- 
emplify their mifehief in thecondudof all the governments, through whofc^crritorice - 

• Mmoire deIIa^ 4 loc* Agrarian vol. iv, p. 
f Trutto delta Praitea di Geomeirid^^int, 410, Verona, 175 1. 

^ J Deta Lahde^e en Italle^ to^ six, p. 8 i, 

^ Oa this point fee Mr, Profeflbr Synaottda' excellent paper in the Annah ofjigrkuUm. 

I have 
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I have y?t paffed} but in Tufcany the tafk is more agreeabie— to give an account of 
proMbitions there, is to fliew the benefit of thcif reverfal, and of that fyftcra' of free* 
dom, which the late beneficent foveadgn introduced, ’ 

In 1775 an tmliniited freedom in the export and import of corn was eftablifted. 
The effej^l of this freedom in the commerce of corn has been vei*y great ; in the firft 
place, the price of corn has rifeil confiderably, and has never for a moment been low; 
the rife has been fteady ; famines and any great fcarcity have been abfolutely avoided, 
but the .lugmentation of price on an average has been great. I was aflTnred, on very 
refpeclable authority, that landlords, upon a mcdiuin of the territory, have doubled 
their incomes, which is u prodigious incruafe. This vafl; efl'eCt has not flowed imme- 
.diately from the rife in the price of corn, but partly from an increafed cultivation in 
confequence of that price, and which would never have taken place without it. On (he 
other hand, the confumers feel a very great rife in the price of every article of tiv’ir 
conl'umpiiou* ; and many of thep have complained of this as a mofl: mifchi('Vous eifcCl. 
1 was allured that thefe prices have been doubled. Such complaints can be juft only 
with refped to idle conftimcrs at fixed incomes ; a penfion or an annuity is undoubteilly 
not fo valuable now as it was before the free corn trade ; this is clear ; but it is equally 
certain that landlords, and all (he mercahtile and induftrious clanes profit greatly by 
the general rife : this fa£t is admitted, nor would the improvement of all the arts of 
indullry* the fituation of the poor moft highly ameliorated, and the increalb of popu- 
lation allow it to be queftioned. Before the free trade the average price was 5 \ paiih 
(each 5 jd.) per Jhjo, of fifty-four pounds ; now the average is 9 panls. Here is a rile 
ill the price of 40 per cent, Thofe whofe interefts, or whofe theories point that way, 
will contend that this mull be a moll pernicious evil, and that the confumers of corn 
muft fuller greatly ; t however happens, and well it deferves to be noted, that every 
branch of iq^ullry, commercial and manufafturing, has flourilhcd more decidedly fiiice 
tha| period, than in any {Receding one, fince the cxtinclibn of the Medici. This is 
one of the grcatell political experiments that has been made in Europe; it is an an* 
1 wer to a thoufand theories ; and ought to meet with the moft ftudious attention, from 
every legiflator that would be thought enlightened. 

• No body can exprefs himfelf better againft the regulations in the corn trade, than 
Paolctti : — Uuo dci p'tti gravi e dcipiti folcnni aitentaii, chc in qucjto generefi fia fatto, e 
the amor a ^ da iina gran parte dci pelitici governi ft fd all’ ordine naturale e certamente 
qticlhf delle refrizioni e dci divicti nel commercio de' grant. Non ban conofeiuto mofro il piu 
orribilc, ilp'iii funejie qncllcs fortunate nazioni chc nc feno fate inf cf ate. Le pefi, le guerre, 
Ic fragi, Ic proferizioni dovunque aprirono il tcatro allc loro tragcdic non arrccarono mat 
ianti danni a^ geucre utnano, quanto qmfla arhitraria polHica 

It is reipariced, by a very intelligent writer, that the early dcclenfion of Tufean agri- 
culture, was caufed by the ill-digclled and injurious laws of j’ellridlion and prohibition, 
in the beginning of the lixteenth century ; the price of provifions was regulated, in or- 
der to feed manufatlurcrs cheaply, not perceiving that the earth gave fcanty fruits to poor 
cultivators ; that exalting the arts by the depreflion of rtgriculture, is i^referring the 
lhadow 10 the body. Wool . was wanted for the fabrics, yet no encouragement given to 
breeding Ihsep. Merchants and manufadurers compofing the legiflative body, whofe in- 
. lerdts were concentrated in Florence ; all the other towns, and generally the country', 
were facrificod at the llirine of the capital: they made a monopoly of the Levant trade, 
and even of fliip-building ; which had fuCh pernicious confequences5''that in i4So;^hey 

‘:x 

• /veri Mexzi, &c. dp. dpol.^TiZ, 8vo. p. 19. 
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were obHgcd to lay ojpcn the remnants of trades once flouriftiing *. They (hewed the 
greated eagemefs to encourage the planting of mulberry-trees ; yet knew fo little of 
the means of doing i4^ that they fubjedted the fale of cocoons to a multitude of reftridive 
regulations, and even fixed the price, and gave a monopoly of the purchafef ; and even 
the power of fixing the price of filk was, by the government, given to four dealers ; and 
in 1698, the whole trade was fubjeded to the price pf one man; and fuch was the 
t'iTcd of thefe fine mcafures, that a law was paffed forcing plantations of mulberries ; 
four trees to every pair of oxen employed So utterly i'ubvcrlive of the intention will 

the prohibitory fyftem always prove ! 

By the edids of 1775, i779, '<ind 1780, of the Grand DtAe, a multitude of rellric- 
lions, on the fale of cocoons and wool, and*on the fabric of both filk^ dnd woollens, 
were aboliflied. A free trade in corn, oil, cattle, and wool, was given § about the fame 
time ; as well as the rights of commonage deltroycd ||. By the edid of March 18,1 789, 
the plantation and manufadure of tobacco was made free ; and, thaj the farmers of the 
revenue might not be injured, the benevolent fovercign decla»'es he will buy all culti* 
vated on theufual terms, till the expiration of the farmer's leafe,^. 

I am very forry to add to the recital of fuch an enlightened fyltem, a condud in other 
refpeds borrowed entirely from the oUl fchool : -^he export of cocoons has been long pro- 
hibited ; and even that offpun filk is not allowed. But what is much worfe than this, 
the export of wool, about fix months ago, was forbidden, under the lhallow pretence 
of encouraging maniifadurcs. Such a monopoly, againft the agriculture and improve- 
ment of the country, is cliredly central^ to the general fpirit of the Grand Duke’s laws. 
The lame arguments which plead in its favour, would prove equally in favour of prohi- 
bitions, and fliackles on the corn trade; he has broken many monopolies : Why give 
anew one ? The molt plaufible plea for this is the example of E' '.land ; but does he 
know that of all the fabrics of that kingdom, this of wool is the Icaft flourilbipg ; and pre- 
cifely by reafon of the manufadurers having the monopoly of the raw rhaterial, and 
thereby being enabled to fink the price fiL', and even to 70' p:T cent, below the com- 
mon rates of Europe ? The total failure of this policy in England, which cheats the land of 
four millions a year, in order not to increafe, but to hurt the fabric, Ihould plead power- 
fully againft fo pernicious an example. They Ihould know that the raw materials of . 
■our molt flouriftiing fabrics are exportable ; fome free, and others under low duties ; 
and that wool is an exception to all the reft ; and at the fame time, the manufadure 
that has made the leaft progrefs**. 

Modena. — The export of wool is prohibited *, wherever this is the cafe, it is not to 
be expeded that any exertions can be made in improving the quality ; and accordingly 
we find that all the Modenefe is miferably bad. The meafure is intended as a gratifica- 
tion to the manufadure ; and when that poftefles the monopoly, the wool’is fure to be 

* Ragionamentg Soprn Tofee 68. 

f Cofmo 1 . Hrft allowed the export of cocoons, February 22, 154^ ; fubjeA to a duty of 1?/ the pound, 
uf one fort, and if. the ^ augmented fucccfiivcly, and at laft fixed to 2 livres. 

X Ragionamen^ P* . 

§ Leggideif Sep. 14, ^774; Dec. 28. Alfo, Aug. 24, and Dec. ii, 1775. 

II March 7, and Apr it, 1778. 

Vella Cohivazione del Tobacco f Lajlri. Firenze, 8vo, 1789, p. 40. 

* ♦ See this point particularly explained in Annals of Agriculture, vol x. p. 2 35, and in many other papers ^ 
of that work Some of thefe memoirs were trauflated and publifhed in French, under thc.titlc of Filature^ 
commerce et prlx des Laines en Angleterre^ 1790; but fome of the heft papers, for iuilance that above 
alludt'<^ to, and others, were left out of thexoUedion. 

voJU. iv. ^ 4 o wortlilefs j 
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wortblefs ; wliicli is the cafe Iiere. They make in the xnounujjjs, fome coarfe things 
f<,)r the wear of the common people. 

Parma. — There .is a fabric ot earthen-Varc at the city of Parnlli, to encourage which 
tlie import of all foreign ware is prohibited j the effect is, that the mauufaflure is con- 
temptible, without an cfl'ort of improvement; it has the monopoly of the home con- 
fuiRption, which yields a great. profit, and further nobody lookf!? It was juftly obferved 
JO me, that with fuch a favour no llourifhing manufafturc could ever arife at Parma, as 
the advantage of the monopoly was greater. The policy of prohibitions has evei y. 
w isert' the fame rcfult, 

■<. 1 ' ‘ 

Sect. VII. — 0/' the Prices of Provifons, 1789. 

AV/r. — Bread, 3/1 (the Piedmontefe /i/ is the twentieth part of a llvre, or afliilfing,., 
and the pound is about one-tenth heavier than the Knglifh.) Bee', 8 ckn. Mut- 
ton, Veal, 5^^ Butter, ic/i Cheefe, i i/i Bread, lafl winter, i pkoolin 
fixth of a^/t/) cheaper.. At thefe prices of meat, weigliing-racat added.. 

Coni. — Bread %f. 3 dm. for the poor, 1 f. Beef, i den. 

/«/•/«.— Bread, Veal, 5/^ Butter, Cheefe, 97! Bi^own bread, 2 yi; for. 

the poor, lyi 8 den. Nobody but the poor eats beef or muit9t>. 

MiAta*— Beef, 13/i Cow ditto, \o/. (the /«/ the twentieth of tliefivre, which isyld.; . 
the pound ^rejb is to that of England, by Pau£ton, as 1.559 is to 0.9264), Mut- 
ton, lojyi Veal, 15/i Pork, iSjC Butter, 3 5y; Cheefe, Lodizan, 4;^; 

Codegtto. — Bread, 4 02. tf. Beef, per lb. Veal, ^^f. Butter,. 2 2/I- 

P<frca«.~ Bread, ^J. per lb. of 12 oz. (equal to ^ lb. Englifli.). 20 Venetian fols 
equal to 6d. Englilh. « 

Beef, la/i per lb. of 12 02. grojjo ; this ounce is to die r?!ngHih,^s 690 is 
10480. Mutton, 1 3y. Veal, i6yi Pork, lyf Butter, 30/i Cheefe, 32yl; ditto of 
Ltidi, 44/i Hams, 44,^^'^ Bread, by tlie ounce fotile (which is to the as i is 
to li), 6/. 

Padua. — Beef, 14/i per Ib. of 12 oz. (which is to the EnglHH pound, as 9966 

is to 9264.' Paufton). Mutton, \3f. Veal itf. Pork, ity Butter, 32/: Cheefe, 24/; : 

Venice. — Beef, 1 3/. per lb. gr^ (to that of Englilh,. as 9758 is to 9264. Paudon.) 
Mutton, 13/. Veal and pork, 

Ferrara.-- Beef, 3’. baiocchi (10 to a paid of 6d.) per lb. of 1 2.ozi Mutton, 3 . 

Veal, 4 baioc. Butter, 9 baioc. Cheefe, 8 bl^ioc. 

Bologna. — Bread, 2 baiocchi per lb. (to the pound Engliib,. as 7360 is to 9264, , 

. Patidon). Beefy 4 baioc. xquatrmi. Mutton, 3 baioc. 4 quat. Veal, 5 baioc. s quat, 
Poik, 6 bake. Butter, 10 baioc . ; and in winter, from 13 baioc, to 20 baioc*-' 

The livre (of 81 d.^ is i2"graziCf or 20 foldit the [bl is 3 quatrini ; and the 

g iund is three-quarters Englilh. Bread, 8 per lb. . Meat in general, 7 i/I . 

utter, 1 1 /««/ (the / itk/ 5ldw Englilh.) Cheefe, iq/I 

Mopena. — Bread, the beft white, | paul per lb. (tl^e paulh 6d. i^liihi and- the ■ 
pound is to ours, as 65-13 i| to 9264, or Ibmething under twelve of 'Our ounces}.- For 
the poor it is cheaper. Bread is thus dear, owing to the entries- znA- gabeile" ; of ^ 

flour, of 70 Hvres fells at 100 livres. Beef, ,ia- bohgnini per.Ib. Muttmi,.-^.of-a^u»,<., 
or 10 bol, Veal, 13 6 p/. Pork, 14 Butter, Cheefe, 40 ^0/. \ 

Z.u»^wrg.— -Bread, 4/I for i8 oz. Meat of all forts, front 3/I to 3|/I.- for xa oz... 
Gheefe, from sf. to 5^ Butter, 6 f for i» oz, 

‘Cbra 
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Corn, 1789. 

Piedmont.— Co/«. — Rye, the eymenadi a rubbio^ or 50 tb. 3 IiV. 

Wheat, the eymena of 451b. aver. 47, 3 livres 1 5/. In common, 3 llvrcs 
\ sf. Maize, a Hvres. * 

Ti/r/n.— Maize, a livres. Wheat, 3 livres \of. the eymena of 50 lb. Rye, 2 livres 
• to/ 

Milan. — ^Wheat, 34 livres the moggio of 140 lb. 28 oz. Oats, 15 livres. Maize, 
20 livres. Miglio, 1 8 livres. Rice, 44 livres. 

Codogno. — Rice 5 livres the Jlara. Willow wood, 14 livres 6 braccio ling and 3 brac~- 
do broad. Flax, 5^/ for 5 oz. ready for combing ; 50/i per lb. 

Verona. — Wheat, the export prohibited when it exceeds 24 Hvres the fack (26s. 6dfc 
F.nglifli quarter). Maize, now 24 livres the fack, of 1 1 of 23 llj. ; common price,, 
from 20 livers to 22 livres ; has been fo low as 6 livres. 

re«;Ve.— Wheat flour, 81 /". per lb. Bergamafque maize, 2.1/. the quarteroley of 6 Ib. 
Common maize, 22/. 

Wheat, the corba, 24 patih. Maize, 1 8 pauls. Oats, 1 2 pauJs. Barley, 
16 paitls. Beans, 18 

/•'/orfWff.— Wheat, pauls the Jtajo, which may in a rough way be called id? per lb. 
this is 4s. 9d. per Englilh bufliel, ot 57 lb. ; and,5s. per bufliel, of good wheat. Before 
the free com trade, it was on an average, at 5! pauls. Beans, now 51 pauls to 7 pauls* 
Saggina (great millet), 4 pauls the Jiajo. Maize, from 4 pauls to 5 pauls. Barley, 
5 pauls. Oats, 4 pauls, French beans, 7 pauU, 

Wine, Fuel, Hay, Straw, ^c. 

JV/Vf.— Wine, jf. the bottle. Charcoal, 24/t per too lb. ’^ood, i^f. per 100 Ibl 

Cheat ale. — Hay, from ^f. to 8f. the rubbio, of 25 lb. 

Turin, — Hay, \of. the rubbio, Straw, the fame. Wine of Brenta, 7 livres lof. the 
36 pints, each 4 lb. ; for the poof, 4 livres. Wood, 12 livres the load, of '200 pieces, 
3 feet long. Charcoal, i2l/. the rubbio. Candles, from 9/ to \of. Soap, yf. 
Lime, g\f. the rubbio. Bricks, 22 livres per thoufand, 

Milan. — Iron, the pound of 1 2 oz. Charcoal, 1 00 lb. of 28 oz. 3 livres. Bricks, 
30 livres per thoufand. 

Mezzata.—Wme, common price, 10 livres or 12 livres the brenta, now 6 liYres. 

Milan, — Hemp, ready for fpinning, i livre per lb. of 28 oz. Flax, ditto, 32^ 
Oil, linfeed, per lb. of 28 oz. 26/. Walnuts, 1 livre. * 

Verona —Wood, gf. - p.fo, of 25 lb. (18 lb. Englilh.) 

F/Vv/Jaai.— Candles, 2oij'. Soap, 20/. Dutch herrings, 3/i each. Iron, i tjl gyroffo* 
Charcoal, from 5 livres to 8 livres the too lb. Coals, from Venice, 4i livres the loo lb. 
Wood, the caupfo, cf io» cubical feet, 22 livres; of oppio, walnut, &c. the pieces the 
fize of a man’s arm. Sugar, from 25/. to 357! » C^plFee, 3 livres Chocp^ 

late, livres or 4 livres ; with vanilla, 6 livres or 7 livres. By the ounce gro^ffo, which 
is to the ounce Englilh, as 690 is to 480, is weighed flelh, butter, cheefe, candle, foap, 
bic- by the ounce /otile, is weighed fugar, coffee, drugs, rice, bread, filk, &p. ; it is as i 

Wine, 1 baioeca the bocali. 
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Bologna. — Wood, the load, 30 patds. Faggots, 24 livres per two hundred. No coal. 
Charcoal, \\ pauliht corba. Bottle of common ^me, from 3 baioe. to 5 baioc. : com» 
mon price of wine, from zo^auls to 30 pauls the iorba of fixty bocaii. Sugar, a pauls 
I baioc. the pound. Coffeei a pauls 2 baioc. Of Moka, 3 pauls 5 baioc. Candl es , 
8 baioc. Wax ditto, 8 pauls. A footman with a livery, 50 pauls a month. A man 
cook, from 20 to 40 ‘zeccbins. • AnEnglifli gentleman’s table isferved, nine in the par* 
lour and five in the kitchen, by contraft, for ao pauls a day. 

Florence. — 'I’o plough a ftiora of land, livres. Hay, j^pauls the one hundred pounds 
(about 2I. 15s. a ton). Straw, 3 pauls per one hundred pounds. Wine, 8 graxk the 
bottle. Charcoal, one*' hundred pounds, 4 pauls. '(Vood, the catafter of fix braccia 
long, one and a half broad, and two high, 28 livres. Rent of a poor man’s houfe, 
18 pauls. 

Modena. — Wood, 45 livres the load, of throe braccia long, three high, and three 
broad. Wine, 40»livres the twelve Candles, 20 bol. Soap, 15 bol. 

Parma. — H ay, eighty pefi, 1 50 livres (the peft twenty-five pounds, each three fourths 
of a pound Englilh, and the livre a^d. about li. 9s. per ton). ’ 

Labour. 

jViVe.— Summer, ^of. (is. 6d.) Carpenter and mafon, A-of. (2s.) 

Coni. — Summer, 1 Winter, icyl (6d.) Mafon, 257; 

Savigliano. — Summer, laf. Winter, \of. Farm fervants wages, about too livres, 
(5I.) a year, befide their food, which confilts of tliree pounds or four pounds of bread, 
according to the feafon, a foup maigre, a polenta (a maize pudding), &c. &c. During 
the fummer, they add cheefe and a littl^^itnall wine, with a fallad ; and in harvell time 
a foup of good wine, which they call merendcUf but they then work twelve hours a 
day. 

Turin. — Summer, \ \f. Mafon, a^f. Carpenter, 'I'jf. 

Milan to Pavia. — Summer, 22jyi (8d.) Winter, \of. (3id.) Manufa£lurers, 40/I 
Labourers pay 7 livres (at yd. Englilh) for a cottage, and a very little garden. 

Mozatta. — Summer, \if. Winter, xcf. 

Lodi. — Smnmcr, 20/1 Winter, 11^ Harveft, 3<yi Mowing, 20/I a day a good 
band mows five pertiche a day. 

Weavers, iof. 

Verona. — Summer, ^o/. (pd.) Winter, 20/. (6d.) 

Vicenza. — Summer, 16/. Winter, 14/. Mowing, 30/I 

Padoua. — Summer, 2^f. and wine. Mowing, 2 livres (ts.) a day t wheat, 3 livres 
ditto. Winter, \tf. 

FmVe.— Sumnser, from y>f. to 40/I Mafon, 4 livres :. the lowelt in the arfenal, 
3 livres a day. 

Ffrri/ra.— -Summer, 25 baiocchi (is. 3d.) Winter, 12 baioc. 

Bologna.— SemmeTt 12 baioe. and 2 bocaii of wine, c^ich three poun^ four ounces. 
Winter, 10 baioc. (fid.) In harveft, to 20 baioc. Half a day, of four oxen and two 
men, 5 paoU (as. fid.) Manufadurers earn from 5 to 20 baioc. a day. The women 
that fpin hemp, 3 or 4 baioc. 

Flerence.-.Axi the filk mills of Florence, they are now (November) working by hand, 
for want of water. The men earn 3 pauls (is. 4|d.) A girl of fifteen, 1 paul^^A.) 
In the porceltune fabrics of the Marchefe Ginori, common labour, a or 3 pauls. Paifiters, 
4| pauls.. In fummer, \\paul and food. In winter, 1 paul and ditto. To plough a 

Jliora 
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fiiwa of land, % Hvres. Threfliing com by die day, i Hvrc and food. Cutting corn, 
i8 and food. 

Modena.— Common labour, t pml and wine. Carpenter and mafon, a faulu 

Parma.— Printer’s men, 3 fmU a day, { t6|d.) 

hanefimrg, — Winter, \of, and food. Summer, %of. and food. 

Poultry, 

Turkey, 7 Hvres. Fowl, 20/I Pigeon, Eggs, la/i the dozen. 

TKr/«.— Turkey, 3cy: Fowl,’ 15/. Duck, 25/. Goofe,f5/. Pigeon, Eggs, 
the dozen, ^ 

Milan. — ^Turkey, 1 lyl per pound. Fowl, 2q/I Duck, 3^ Eggs, the dozen, 2(^ 
Capon, 1 $f. per pound. 

Bologna — Turkey of about four pounds 3! pauls. Pair of capons, 30 bcHoccbi. Eggs, 

1 haioc. each ; in winter, . | baioc. Tame large pigeons, 24 hf^loc. the pair. Wild fraall 
pigeons, 12 baioc. Eels from 12 to 14. baioc. per pound. Teach, 10 baioc. per pound. 
Pike, from 12 to 15 baioc. Sturgeon, 5 or 6 pauls per pound.^ 

Modena.— Capon, i paul. Fowl, 40 bol, Turkey, 4 Hvres. Duck, 4 Hvres. 
Twenty eggs, 25 bol, ^Pigeons, 1 paul the pair. 

Rife of Prices. 

Milan.— In 794, a decree of the Senate and Diet of Frankfort, canon four, that com 
Ihould fell at the following prices, no regard to fcarcity and abundance:— of 
oats I denaro ; one of barley, 2 denari j one of rye, 3 denari ; one of wheat, 4 denari} 
proportion 1080 to i. 

In 835, hogs, 20 denari. 

In 857, one pound of filver, liray ao folds of 12 denari ; one denaro, now at Milan, 
on comparifon of an anticnt denaro of half a paolo, was as 1 to 90 ; for 90 denari make 
half a paol. The value of filver now to that of antient times, as i to 1 2j therefore it is 
1 to io8o *. 

In 975, un Jlajo di vino, i denajo ; un moggio difrumento, 4 denaji ; un carro di legnai 
1 denajo, equal to 18 Hvres, at i to ic8o f* 

Tn 1152, rye and panic, 3 Hvres the moggio; 1 denaro equal to 130; confequently 
3 Hvres is equal to 1 3 Hvres i q/i i o den. | 

In 1 165, 500 hogs, each 6 foldi; which now we inuft call 65 Hvres each ||. Cart 
load of wood drawn by a pair of oxen, 12 denari ; equal now to Of Hvres 

In 1272, I moggio of wheat, the common price foldi. Millet, 12 jildi ; and thiS’ 
to the money of the prefent time, is as a Hvre for a fol j that is, wheat 19 Hvres and 
millet 12 Hvres §. * \ 

In 1315, 1 foldo for a mafs, equal to twenty now; i fiorino dloro, ^of. now 60 HvreSy 
as 1 to 40 ; the fiorjrod^cro ancient, and the prefent zecchino the fame thing, from this 
time to the jmefent, the proportion of the money of thofe times to the prefent, is as 
I to 4.f 

In 1402, the fiorino 0 ducato (Toro, worth 42 foldi, equal to 16 Hvres y. at prefent **. 

Bologna.— lilic prices of every thing are now at Bologna from o to 1 5 per cent. * 
dearer than ten years ago ; here attributed to the increafed plenty of money*from a rife of 

’"if;' • 

Storiadi i. p. z 69 ,. Kid. vol. ii p. 380. t Kid. vol v p. ^27. 

11 JUd. voL vi. p. J JUJ, vol. vlii. p. 254. I 6 id. vol. z. p. 87. ** liia. vol. xii. p. 6^. 
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the price cf the produ^s of the country, hemp and filk felling much higher. Twenty 
years ago hemp was at 30 fauls^ new at 50. And te^ufcany the prices of every tiling 
■ doubled lince the free com trade. ^ 

It is worthy of the reader’s obfervation, that the general prices of provifions and of 
livingg;^ it may properly be called, have rifen perhaps as much in Italy as in any coun- 
try in Europe j certainly more than in England, as I could Ihew by many details if they 
were con/iltent with the brevity of a traveller. A faft of fo much importance would 
admit of many refleftions ; but I lhall obferve only, that this fjgn of national profperity 
(and I believe it to be one), is not at all confined to the countries in the poffeflion of 
.extenfive manufii'fliurcs ahd a grett trade, fince we find it in thofe that have none. 

• I fhall not enlarge upon it, but barely bint that the poffeffor of a landed eftate in 
Lombardy hasj railed his rents to the full as much in the laft ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years, ^s his brother landlord has in England, who has bleffed himlelf with the 
notion that manufactures and commerce have done more for him, than for any other 
fimilar clafs in Europe. It is very common in the Englifh parliament, to hear the de- 
puties of our tradefmen ^patiate on what the immenfe manufactures and commerce of 
England have done for the landed intereft. One fadl is worth an hundred aflertions : 
go to the countries that poflefs neither fabrics nor commerce, and you will find :^s great 
.a rife perhaps in the fame period. 


SPAIN 

Ctdilvatiorii ^e. 

THE vale of Aran • is richly cultivated, and without any fellows. Follow the Gar- 
ronne, which is already a fine river, but very rapid : on it they float many trees to their 
faw-mills, to cut into boards ; we faw feveral at work. I’hc vale is narrow, but the 
hills to the left ar.e cultivated high up. No fallows. They have little wheat, but a 
great deal of rye ; and much better barley than in the French mountains. Inftead of 
fellows, they have maize and millet j and many more potatoes than in the French 
mountains. Haricots (French beans) alfo, and a little hemp. Saw two fields of 
vetches and fquare peafe. The fmall potatoes they give to their pigs, which do very 
well on them ; and the leaves to their cows ; but aflert that they refufe the roots. 
Buck-wheat alfo takes the place of fallow, many crops of it were good, and fome as fine 
as pofllbie. 

The whole valley of Aran is highly peopled j it is eight hours long, or about forty 
miles Englifh, and has in it thirty-two villages. Every one cultivates his own land. A 
journal of meadow fells in the valley for 800 livres irrigated, but by no means fo well 
as in the French mountains, nearly an arpent of Paris, whith Is fomething more than an 
Englifh acre. The lower arable lands are fold for 500 livres or 600 livres ; the fid^ 
of the Jhills proportionably j and the higher lands not more than i do livres. Their 
‘crops of ail forts vary from two and_ afialf to three quarters Engliflt the acre, flay 
harveft no where begun. 

*• The route iu vrhich thefe obfemiions were mads, Ji marked'in the journal 'in ferted In tin firft vdlnilS^ei 
i>)ro- the dates. 

The 
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The mountains belong as in the French Pyrennees, to the pariflics ; each inhabitant 
has a right to cut what wood hf -pleafes for fuel and repairs, in the woods afligned for 
that purpofe ; others are let by leSfe at pdblic aiidion for the benefit of the parilh, the 
trees to be cut being marked ; and in general the police of their woods is better than 
on the French fide j when woods are cut they are preferved for the next growtj|. 

Have fcarce any oxen ; what few they kill they fajj'for winter. Taxes are light j the 
whole which a confiderable town is afleffed at being only 3700 livres, which they pay 
by the rent of their woods and paftures let: but if calculated by tallies, houfes, &c. and; 
including every thing, the amount would be about 3 livres a-year, on a journal of 600 
livres value. This is the proportion of an acre of land woith jcl. paying 3s* a yetu* in 
lieu of land and all other taxes. 

Coming out of Veille, fee to the right fome of the moft ftoney land I have ever be- 
held, yet good hemp and buck wheat were growing on it. In ithe hedges many of the 
plants common to them in England. The paftures on the mountains gooS quite to the 
fnow ; but’the low’ meadows not watered with the attention ;given them by the French 
in their Pyrennees. Pafs fevcral of the thirty-two villages of tile valley of Aran ; popu- 
lation very great for they croud on each other-; and this refuUs here from the divifion 
of property, and not from manufactures, which have more than once been fuppofed the 
only origin of great population. 

Much millefolium here, and other plants common with us. Plough with bullocks ; 
all we faw pale reddifh or cream-coloured, and with horns. 

No wood at the top, but pafturage and rocks of micaceous ichiftus; met a grearherd 
of dry cows and oxen cream-coloured. It is remarkable that a pale reddifh crcam-colour 
holds from Calais quite acrofs France hither, with very little variation. 

Flocks of Iheep and a penn for oxen and cows— -the latter milked for cheefe. Plough 
with oxen in yokes and bows as InEngland, and not yoked by the horns as in the fouth 
of France. Come to fallows (w'hich is a point of worfe huft^^dry than we have feen for 
fome time), manuring by affes loaded with balkets. The trees here (pines) are finer 
than on the Frqnch fide ; they are all cut for the Touloufe market, being carried over 
the mountains and floated down the Garronne ; from whence we may draw conclufions 
on the comparative demand of. the two kingdoms. Land fells here from 400 livres to 
500 livres the journal. 

Come to tile valley d’Efteredano, where wheat and rye are cut. Every ferap on the 
defeent is cultivated; an extenfive favage view of mountain, with patches of culture 
fcattered about the declivities : but fallows are found here. 

Pafs Rudafe, on the top ctf a rocky mountain, come prefently to vines, figs, and • 
fruit trees ; fnow in fight. As we defeend to the vale, every fpot is.cultivated that is 
capable of being fo. 

Crols the river to Re Ip ; about which place is much cultivation, as the mountains 
flope more gently than hitherto. Hedges of pomegranates in bloffom. The town is 
long and has-mapy fyine.- Hemp is the great objeS in it ; of this they make ropes, . 
twine of all fprtSj nags, and have fome looms for converting it into cloth. Coni' and 
hay aU carried on panniers. 

Pafs -Sort, a vale fpoiled by the river, which exhibited the depredations of the Italian 
rivers, fo excellently deferibed by my learned friend Mr. Prof. Symonds. 

Hitherto, in Catalonia, we have feen nothing to confirm the charafler that has. b^n 
gii|^of it ; fcarcely any thing has a tolerable appearance. It is much to be queftibned, 
nom the intelligence, whether they have any fucb a thing as a farmer who xents land : 
only patches of property ; no maize, and French beans very ppor ; Mows every where 

on 
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on the hills, and yet the rye after them miferable. Old vineyards of late quite neg. 
levied, over-run with weeds, yet the grapes of a fi»e that fhew what the climate is ; 
they are now as big as peafe. In the towns every thing as bad j all poor and miferable. 

Riling up the mountain, which is all of pudding ftonc, we find it is all cut into ter- 
races,^fupported by many walls, with rows of vines on them for raifins, not wine, mul- 
berries, and olives : but here are* fallows/ and I thought I perceived traces of thefe hills 
havitfg been formerly more cultivated than at prefent. 

Pafs Colagefe. Come to a regular vineyard, the row's twelve feet afunder, the inter- 
vals alternate fallow and com. The features of the country now begin to relax, the 
mountains are nqt fo high,, and the vales are wider. The leaves of a good mulberry- 
-tree fell for /^f. or 2 2d. Englifti. 

Many walnut-trees full of fruit. Much is tithed by the church : fee much corn 
threfting every where. 

Crofs two pieces that had rye laft year, left now to weeds, and will be under rye again 
next year ; an extraordinary courfe. Mulberry leaves never fold, but if fo, the price 
would be about 4§ livrds a tree. Cows all red. Land in the vale fells from 20I. to 
25I. Englifh the journal. The road leads up Monte Schia, the whole of which confills 
of a white ftone, and argilaccous marl. Snow on the difiant mountains. 

Look back over a great profpedf, but totally to the eye without wood. Crofs a hill 
to another great vale, where is much, and fome rich cultivation, as the hills are not 
fteep, but floping. 

Pafs in fight of St. Roma, near it the road leads by a fmall round lake, but it is on very 
■high grouud, no hills near it ; it is faid to be very dee,p. Here they were hoeing a bar- 
ley ftubble, juft ploughed, to form ridges, on which they fow French beans. This 
diftridl is called that of (hells : millet ju(t up ; pafs a large wafte almoft entirely covered 
with lavender ; corn on a part of it ; but after a crop, they leave it to weeds to recover 
again. Here alfo they pradlife the alternate hufbandry of one bed, or broad-ridge, 
corn, and another fallow. Plow with cream-coloured oxen. In breaking up the 
waftes here, they cut the fpontaneous growth to dry, then pile it into heaps with the 
earth pared and placed on it ; this is all burned ; w(' faw heaps ready to be burned to 
the quantity of five hundred loads an acre : but the crops are wretched for many miles, 
fcarccly the feed again. 

In our inquiries, meet with fomc traces of what in France are called metayers, that is, 
a fort of farmers who cultivate the land for half the produce } the landlord taking one 
half, and the tenant the other. 

For two hours and a half, pafs a wafte mountain covered with (hrubs, and fcattered 
with cver-gre.en oaks, and lower down the evident remains of old terraces, which have 
once been cultivated, but now over-run with weeds. To Fulca; the ploughs here have 
all long beams, as in the fouth of France, which reach to ti^e yokes of the oxen, and 
confequently they have no traices ; two fmall hicks form the mould-board ; they 
plough all flat. 

In this diftri£l; not one acre in an hundred cultivated, qjl rocks, (hrubs, and weeds, 
with patches of wretched oats on the mountain fidcs. '1 he road leads up one which is 
all of ftone, covered w’ith n)feraary, box, braiiibles, &c. At the top break at once on 
- the view of a deep vale, or rather glen, at the bottom of which a muddy river has 
foiled the liKle land, which, might have been cultivated. 'Phe hills are (leep, and all 
is cultivated there that could b.e fo, but the quantity very fmall. s 

■ Defcend into a very rich vale, and to the town of Pauus. There we faw many^‘^er- 
(bns winding filk, cocoons were in wai m water, .and wound ofl' by a weU-contnved 
reel, fomething different from thole ufed in France. 
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PnCff/.— Bread, P®*" pou*i<i» of twelve ounces. 

Mutton, 6 f. per pound, of forty*eight ounces. 

Pork, I $f. per pound, of foity-dgnt ounces. 

Bottle of fweet white wine, $f. ' 

Bottle of fweet red w ine, 2 f. 

Here they were threfliing, by driving mules tu’ound on a circular floor of earth, in 
the open air; a girl drove three mules round, and fout men attended for turning, mov- 
• ing away the ftraw, and fupplying the floor with corn. Their crops are all brought 
home by mules or afles with panniers ; met feveral ; they each carried flx llieavcs, equal 
to twenty common Englilh ones ;* where roads are bad, this is the only way in which it 
can be done. 

Pafs a great wafle of argillaceous marl, in which are flrata of talc : much of it a foft 
white rock ; the flrata in fome places clear and tranfparent, fhining, break in thin flakes ; 
the country for many miles wafle, fo that there are not more, I guqfs, than one acre in 
two hundred cultivated. 

More deferts for feveral miles. Some alternate fallow huflisindry between vines, and 
the crops fo contemptible, that they produce not more than the feed. Pafs fome vine* 
yards furrounded on every fide by deferts ; no water, and yet the vines and grapes are 
of the mofl beautiful luxuriance ; from which 1 conclude, that immenfe trafls of thefe 
wafle lands might be applied with equal profit, if there were men and capitals enough 
in the country. 

Meet a farmer, who pointed out to us a piece of land, containing exactly a Catalonia 
journal, &om which it appeared to be pretty nearly the fame meafure as an Englifh acre. 
They ftadk their com by the threfhing floor, drive mules, &c. around upon it, and draw 
the flraw, when cleared, with ropes by a mule to the flack, in which it is depoflted for 
winter ufe. 

To Beofea, moftly defert hHls, but fome broad vales, which are cultivated ; about that 
place many mulberries, vines, and com, but all the lafl gained by fallow. A farmer 
here pays a feigneur, who lives at Barcelona, 2000 livres a year for his farm, which is 
reckoned a large one. Through all this country, they colled from every wafle fpot 
amongfl their cultivated lands fhrubby wood and weeds, with which they burn heaps of 
clods and earth, and fpread the afhes on the flillow as a manure for corn. 

There feems every where to be inclofures fufBcient for afeertainintr diftlnd properties, 
but not for fecurity againft any fort of cattle. No where any wood to be feen, except 
fruit trees, olives, or ever-gfreen.oaks, which are almoft as fad as tlu* olive ; altogether 
nothing for beauty of landfcapc. The hills all rocks, and the vales vines, fcattered with 
thofc trees. Some new plantations of vines. Towards Toora, the country is much 
more cultivated ; the fides of the hills covered with olives. 'Phe vale has trany mulber- 
ries, and much tillage ; a"'(^ for fome miles part there are many fcattered houles, which 
has not been any where ihe cafe before ; remarked one great improvement, which was 
a vinej'ard, with vetches Ibwn in the alternate hulbandry between the ro\vs,inftead of a 
fallow, to be followed by toru^. 

Leave Calaff. — Crop and a fallow ; fome vetches ; much cultivation ; and better corn 
than we have in general met with ; fome fown in fquares, as if in clu flers, but could 
not learn the fad. In fome parts many vetches, inflead of being fallow ; they are 
planted by hand, and wheat fown after. The foil, a good adhefive loam^ brown with 
a re^ifh hue, better than the white land, which travelled with us fo lon*g yellerday : 
mo^ of the corn cut. 
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Great wafle, and mount a hill, from whence an extenfivc view ; all the count’-v alike, 
no wooil ; and not one acre in ten cultivated. Pals four or five creain colou i-,l hul- 
locks, and one or two blood-coloured. I note them, haviii;,; feei. 'o fe w in lo many 
nfl's. 

l''rt r.eli h>.';!ns, ciy.htecn iiichc:; by twt Ivo ; a pood deal of cii'tlva'.ion ; but v.i'l: w-iR. f;, 
end enunirv i)f a rocky, fav.yf;; s.!’n ct ; many pines, but poor ones. ■'tVithm four hours 
of Moii'rcrrat, viiics at fix i'ect afiindcr, the lirit wo have I’een planted tu liiar manner, 
which f lews the proprietor coni '“i.c A\ilh haviu'r one product only on the ground. 

"WtiRcs c'm'dnne ; not one acre in a hiiiidrcd cuiiivaied. All broken country, and 
fcarcely atiy vale's ci tire,adlh. 

/.t !!'(' botloui v.e catin; again to olives. Tvleet two very fine cream-coloured oxc'n, 
vldeli the owner fays would fell for about ti^hleen guineas; feeds them with (traw, 
bu* gives oats or b irley when they are worked ; they are iu fuch good order, that the 
ib tw muR Hth-. r vniieh more iiourllhing than ours, or their work very light indeed. 
From tl’.o nituks iu the ])ino lreos, (X)nj ’e!;uro that iln-y draw refm from them. 

Pafs Orevoteau, w'herc is a hedge of aloes about lour feet high. A gradual defeent 
for fomc time on a wretched Honey defert, of notliing but armnatic plants, lliin, and 
fcattored with the difmal cver-green oaks, more dull and dilagreeablc, if pollible, than 
the olives. 

Near Ffparagara, vines at five or fix feet, which cover the ground ; reel loam, mixed 
with Hones. 'J'liis town is the firfi manufatluring one W(' hav ' met wilh, or which 
fecmetl to be animated with any other indullry than that of cultivation. The fabric is 
woollen cloths and ftulls. Spinners earn 6 f. a day, and food. Carders, 1 1 /. They 
have alfo many lace-makers, who earn 9 /i a day. 'Fhefe are Spanilh money ; their /ol 
is foniethiug higher than the French, which is our halfpenny. 

Fallow every where, yet many of the ftubbles full of weeds. Corn yet in the field, 
and poor. Some vines promilcuou.s, at four feet ; fome in rows, at fix feet. Country 
difitgrecable ; many beds of torrents, without a drop of water, and fliocking to the eye. 
Apricots, plumbs, melons, &c. ripe, fold in thcllrcets, from the open ground. A pair 
of very fine croain-coloured oxen, 24k Englilh : the amazement is, how they can be 
. kept in fuch order, in a country fo arid and defert, and that has not a pound of hay 
in it. 

The country now' is far more populous and better built : many vines and great culti- 
vation, but w'ith fallow's. I'ho foil all a ftrong red loam ; a way cut through a 
vineyard of this foil, wiiich IhcweJ it to be feven feet deep ; at the bottom was a crop 
of fine hemp ; indeed the foil to tlie eye was as good at the bottom as on the furface. 

They plough with mules abreaft, without a driver, having a line for reins, as in Eng- 
land , the bbam of the plough is long enough to reach to the circular iron, about nine 
inches under the yoke, to which the mules are collared. The yokes are like thofe in 
which oxen are worked, oiily#with collars inllead of bow's. 'i’his method, which is very 
common in France alfo, has both its advantages and difadvantages ; it will be a light 
draught, when the pitch of the beam is proportioned to the height of the mules, but 
ifjihe ftiarc mull be raifed or lowered according to their height, it will be bad both for 
the land and the animals. 'I’o have the line of traftion, from the draught to the 
body of the plough, is not quite correct, but it is much better than the common plough 
beams, inad^ cither too long or too Ihort : in this cafe the length of the beams is afeer- 
tained ; but the chief origin and intention of it is cheapnefs. The mould-board of the 
plough here has no iron on it, and is fixed to the left liilc ; the fharc is double, as to 
work witii a cither fide ; this is a great fault j only one handle. It 
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did its work tolerably. Tha wlu'at in thoaves Is yet in the field, Lnu the flubhlcs all 
ploughed, a narrow Hip only Icl't, on which the wheat remained : this foeus good atten- 
tion to the fucceliion of cropa. 

Frira iif PrcvjfJons, ^c. at Binrcfona. 

Bread, 4/ and a fradioa per pound, of twelve ounces. 

Mutton, 23 .' /' pt>und, of tliirty-lix ounces. 

Pork, 45 /i per pound, of twelve ounces. 

That of the poor pco; de very little Icfs ; but they buy the foldiers’ bread, which comes 
cheaper ; they live very much on ftock-filh, &c. 

Hams fomctitr.es 3 or 4 pefcltoS, or fliillings, per pound, ol twelve ources. Wine, 
or 5/. the bottle. 

Common clay wages are 25/. French ; fometimes rife to 337! ; the very lowed, aal/i 
Stocking weavers earn 33/. 

Cream-coloured oxen in carts, their horns fawn off to the Icngtji of fi» inches, two 
yoked abreaft, and one mule before. A pair of good oxen ie'l at 25I. Englifii. Vale 
from a quarter to half a mile broad. . 

All the corn in the country is left in the field till it is threllied, and they fay it never 
takes hurt. A hill cut through, thirty feet deep, for the road, and walled on each fide. 
The fca clofe to us on the right all the way ; and the vale I fpeak of is between that and 
the hills : fome of them arc fandy, and planted with vines, wiiich yield per journal four 
charge s, the charge felling at 1 3 or 1 4 ptfiiUos, and a journal for 300 Spanilh livres ; this 
is the journal, felling for 35I. 8s. qd., and producing about 21. 14s., very inadequate to 
the va'ue of the land th(!rc are great quantities of fruit trees of all forts. 

At Grcmata ; after wdiich a vale for a mile and a half, or two miles, the foil fandy, 
and much cultivation. On the hills many vines. Some corn without fallows j it is all 
cut, but not carried, and the land all ploughed. — Vines. 

A wheat Hubble jHoiighed up, and liie land fown w'ith buck-wheat, wdiich is now up.- 

Part of a vale hii’.hly cultivated, but a great part wallc, tliough on the fame level to 
the eye, but much fpoiled by a torrent, for a quarter of a mile broad ; it is entirely 
ruined, yet there is no water now, nor any channel, all being level ; in fuel) cafes as 
thel'e, and indeed in molt others, iiulu dry, uni ed with good capitals, would remedy the 
evil. Fight men working a latidy field, by way of tiigging with an inlliument very 
common hero, a fort of hoe, fixtecn inches long, and nine broad, wiili a handle fo fliort, 
that the body is bent very imicli iii ul'lng it. Vale two or three miles broad, rnd unites 
with an opening in the mountains. Ficnch beans often under mai;:, but that crop 
much thinner, and nothing gotten by it. Some very line orange-trees, near twenty feet 
high, large Hems, and thick lound umbrageous heads. All this vale before Matiirb is 
under a very fine cultivation. They have much lucern ; and an article bf attention I 
had Hot before obferv> d w.i«, tubs made on purpofe for carrying the riddance of privies 
and urine to their fu Ids. v 

Hemp yields ten caintals the journal. Vineyards give three, four, and five charges 
of wine per journal, anu fell j-^r 200 or 300 Spauilli livres the journal : other lands, not 
irrigated, from 100 to 150 livres. Forab-ovea league vita'! on land; very little other 
cultivation ; the vale is two miles broad ; fells at 150 livres Spanilh the joi'.vnal ; onfltc 
hills, and near the fea, vines ; mountains r.ullival-ed impor.'.diy aluiolL to the top; but 
there is much wafte. Iloules fcattered every where. 

'I’hc cultivators are miajers^ tlv.it is, they pay a portion of the crop iuftead of rent : 
the,produce is divided into three parrs; two for the fanner, and one for the landlord, 
in which cale the farmer is at every txpcncc whatever. Some vine^rds are let at ifoni 
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1 5 to 40 pefcltos ; 1 have not met any where in France with vineyards let, for they are 
ail in the hands of the proprietors. I.and in general lets from 1 5 livres to 35 lit res. 

Come to a great cultivated vale, but no water, or but little ; maiz, fix inches to two 
feet high, in Iquarc'^, on land from which the corn has been cleared ; the account we 
received. 1 fufjK'tl: the highell to be previoufly fown in a bed, and tranfplantcd as foon 
as the land was ready to receive it ; milkt alfo after corn ; the foil a rich black loam. 

Pafs Malgra. Vale two or three miles broad j vines and cultivation. A great deal 
of fine mai^, called all over Catalonia MUia, 1 found the fame name for it afterwards 
in LanguedtH , where they fpcak the fame language as the Catalans. Lets for 15 livrer# 
one With another. Mai,'=: is fown, grain by grain, aftfer corn ; the foil a granite fand. 
A thick woodland, all inclofed. Pomegranates make very fine thick hedges. Much 
wood and vines — no watering nor fallows — houfes fcattered every where — foil fandy, 
but good. Very bad ploughing— cream-coloured oxen. Inclofures become ftill thicker. 
Poplars planted over fome fields, and vines tradned to them, and from one to another : 
reading accounts of this hulbandry in books, I had formed an idea that it mufi be fin- 
gularly beautiful to fee fcftoons of vines hanging from tree to tree, but there is nothing 
either pleafing or ftriking in it, and the wine is never good for want of fun, and owing 
to its being dripped on by another plant, which robs it alfo of its nourifiunent ; corn is 
Ibwn under them, which is damaged Hill more. Broad flat vale, formed of the ruins of 
granite. 

Pafs for feveral miles in a vale, where the country has different features. It is all 
inclofed— much oak — a few vines, trained up trees. Soil bad. Two poor bits of mea- 
dow 1 noted, for they were the firfi I had feen bad in Spain. Many fields- over.run with 
fpontaneous rubbifli. Maiz and haricots cultivated here together, as in many other 
quarters. Some fcattered houfes. Much wade on gentle hills that have vineyards on 
them, and would all yield that produflion, if planted. A floping hill of granite fand, 
well cultivated. Vines, trained to oaks and poplars, with many fruk trees. The price 
of wheat here is 15 or 16 pc/eiios, for the 3^ qitarferonsy weighing five and a half quarters, 
and each quarter twenty-fix pounds j this is one hundred and forty-three pounds of 
wheat, coding 15! pefettosy which will be 50s. the Englilh quarter. Barley half the 
. price. 

Come to a great w'ade, fpreading over many hills, for feveral miles ; to northern 
eyes a mud extraordinary Icenc. It is a thicket of aromatic and beautiful dowering 
flirubs, with very little mixture of any that are common with us. Large fpreading 
myrtles, three or four feet high, and covered with their fweet-fcented flowers, jefla- 
mines, bays, and other Ihrubs, with which we crowd our dirubberies, are here w'orfe 
nuifances than heath with us, for we faw neither flieep nor goats. View after this a 
large plain, ‘bounded by mountains, and fcattered every where with houfes— a good 
deal of cultivated inclofure ; but on entering find much wade in this plain. Vines 
now form hedges, and furrot^ the fields. Come now to cattle, of which we have hi- 
therto feen very little ; faw levcral fmall flocks of flicep, mod of them entirely black, 
fome without horns, others wath, and curling round ti^ ears. All the oxen crean>- 
ct^oured, except two, with the necks and end of their tails black ; all well made, and 
in fine order. Large breadth of corn, and fome fields left apparently to grafs. 1 fufpedt 
fallows. 

The country dill thickly inclofed, fome pieces of grafs, and a few of meadow, which 
are not burned, hot as the climate is. More cattle here than we havl^ yet feen. They 
keep their Ihccp and hogs (all black) together, and the girls, &c. who attend them /pin 
hemp^ 

Pafs 
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Pafs Goronota, and many waftes for fome miles oa gentle flopes ; the foil gpod, 
but covered with aromatic Ihrubs } no cattle feen in any of them. Level vale with 
ihuch culture, and much pafture ; many large oaks on old double banks, alfo tall po- 
plars ; all inclofed, and like many parts of England, as maize and vines are not here '; 
a thick woodland. In this part the foil is a deep, rich, brown, adhefive loam ; the com 
not carried, but the land ploughed and fowrf with F.ench beans. They have peafe, 
beans, maiz, hemp, &o. without watering, and, that circumflance confidered, the crops 
are good. The ploughs- are drawu by cream>coloured oxen, guided by a line, and 
without a driver. Some meadows without water, with many quails.- They are metayert^ 
paying the landlord one-third of the produce, but not of fkrng, which is for oxen; 
fthan^ is their name for c over;, and this the firll time we met with any information about 
it. It puzzled usiM. much to difcover what pi&nng could be; but 1 round by accident a 
plant of trijolimi alp^re^ and, Ihewing it to a farmer,- found, by his defcription, that it 
was clover {trifolium pratenfe) beyond all doubt.- They were now. ploughing a wheat 
fiubblc,.in order to low it dire£lljr with phang. Their culture of it -is lingular, and ve^ 
good : it is mown fur hay once in the fpring, yielding a fine trop ; - the land direfUy 
ploughed and planted with mongct, which is their name for fallow.hoeing crops, fuch 
as French beans, millet, peafe, &c. This monget is kept very clean, and wheat fowa 
after it, which is off foon enough for- a fecoad crop of French be»w. A courfe with- 
them is, 

1. - M<uz. 

2. Wiieat, and fown after with clover. 

3. Clover and French beans. 

4. Hemp and French beans. 

5. Wheat and millet.- 

Vines are here planted in efpaliers ; fmall poles are laid on pegs driven into pbftsi 
which (land at fix or eight feet afunder, and the vines trained to them ; corn is fown 
between the rows-; good land, yet walte join it. - Many hedges are pitted with' the 
yellow-bloffomed prickly acacia, which anfwers perfectly well for that purpofe. 

Within four miles ofGerona hufbandry continues good. Trees have vines tnuned 
to them. Much cattle, mules, horfes, fneep, and hogs, kept in the Hubbles ; find 
cream-coloured oxen in the ploughs. The foil fine deep reddilK loam. Now reaping 
a crop of Iquare peafe, three feet high, flout as lUpmes, with pods like that plant ; all 
here an inclofed: woodland. Hemp fix feet high, and not watered. To the left of 
Gerona mountsun beyond mountain, branches of the Pyrenees; and very high, but 
feemingly a good deal of cultivation on them. Fine rich deep foil in the vale before 
Gerona ; the fiime hufbandry : crops of' corn very fine, not carried, tljough all the 
land quite green with young millet : this extreme confidence in the climate (hews clearly 
what it muff be. 

A journal of the vale land fdls for two hundred Spadtlh ]i'vres,-or 23I. 12s. fid. and 
lets at 8 livres to k> I’vres, that is,-il. is. Englifh; but none of it is irrigated. They 
do not tithe either lambs or other live ftocki 

Brice cf Provfioru at Gerona : 

Bfead, 3/ per pound of twelve ounces ; and excellent. 

5 eef, *0/. 

Mutton, 6 /. 

Pork, 8 /. per pound of fixteen ounces. 

Gheefe, . 26 /. per pound of twelve ouQce& ■ 
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1 hey havfl no mutton or beef, except what conics from France. 

The^ poor live chiefly on vegetables and a little pork ; their labour 2oyi a day. 

Leave Gerona. — ^l^ine niaiz, planted thin, with good cabbages under it : this is a 
fydem which promifes well,' but cabbages here are only for people, and not for cattle, 
'rhree nieafures and a half make a journal, and a pair of oxen plough tliree ineafures 
a day ; buy llieir oxen in the French ntountains at a year old. Their hills are either 
wood or cultivation, but mixed with part rocky watte. Crofs foine hills which con* 
tain a great deal of watte, but fee a broad valley to the right j all iiiclofcd and v/ell 
cultivated ; to the eye rich ; houfes fcattered. 

At Marenia, iron 4^ or ^f. per pound of fixteeh ounces. The road up a hill ; 
twenty or thirly'women giving it a winding diretbon, by levelling earth ; on inquiry, 
find it is done by the communities, and that they earn nothing ; hence it is by cornices. 
Enter a wood of cork-trees, many of them barked half way up ; the texture of this tree 
is remarkable, it fegms formed of layers of bark, one under another. 

The country now generally cultivated ; the fields plouglied, but have had a crop. 
Some well-planted olives, ploughed under. All tlic corn we fee is « heat ; as to barley, 
it w'as cut and threflied the firll week in June, and the land ploughed and fown with 
fomething clfe. 

From Gerona to Calderoles, three hours and a half, generally cultivated j but waftes 
fcattered, and ntountains every where in fight. The courfe here is, 

1 . Barley, left to weeds, &c. for catttle. 

a. Wheat and millet, or French beans. 

3. Oats or barley, and maiz for cattle. 

No fallow, or/i/w/g; French beans are called phnfoh. 

Leaving Calderoles, the country all cultivated ; many olivet, and under them vines j 
all well inclofed ; no waitc. 

Pafe Bafera : a torrent has here deftroyed a vale half a mile broad ; pafs it by a ferry. 
Country now nriilier fo rich iior fo well cultivated, as on the other fide of that town. 
Maiz planted at fix feet, and two rows ; Frencli beans in the intervals ; olives fcat- 
. tered, but the ir.; '/. very poor under them. Country more poor and ftonev, yet but 
few wallesi Olives atui iiiaiiy tall pines. Walles v. ifh pines ; the fea two miles to the 
right, and the ridge cf moiiiitains in the front, feems to end abruptly at it. Many 
vineyards, and jilanfed with olives ; all under culture, and well inclofed with acacia' 
hedges; feveral witli tiitchss to them. 

'J’he vale oi Figucra bour.dtd finely by the mountains ; many olives and vines, and a 
good ilcai of corn, inii ueillitr foil nr.r cultivation equal to what have palfjJ ; the for- 
mer is more^'of a (lone Lr../ii. Keaeh Figuera. 

The aid 111. I’igiiaa, and bierkfaileil at Jonquicras. , F.nti’r the bottom of the 
mountains very foon ; pai's ihrough many olive grounds ; the trees are large, and (land 
about fixtecn ieet alinider ; foil good red loam, but doney ; no watering. A quart of oil, 
two and an half pounds of twelve ounces, fells, retail, fyr -a pefetto. Olives bear or ly 
cveiy other year Our guide lays, he knows a tree in Arrag'Ui, which yields from 
fill y pounds to elehiy P' Uuds for a crop. In thefe twelve miles to Jonqiii, ras, r ine.s 
leaiten u all the wav on tl.e hills ; feme few olives ; many cork-trees, latte.' ly : much cul- 
tiv..tii n, but a goc'd deal < f wade ado. French beans in rows, and ploughed between 
wiiii ( xen. Soil all the way a granite fund. 

'1 iie In it leading li.titure of the minutes is the immenfe quantity of mountains, and 
other wades, which are found in every part o! Catalonia. We travelled about' three 

8 hundred 
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fiunJred and forty miles through the province, and may conclude, from what \vc fiuv, 
without any danger of being deceived, that not one acre in an hiUKlnd is under any 
fort of cultivation ; in I'uch grofs calculation one would take care to he within the truth, 
and if I faid not one in one hundred and fifty, 1 believe I Ihonld Itiil hetFU ilu- fife fide of 
the alfcrtion. Wiicn the fsrt is connefled with the reputation which tiie provinc.' has ' f 
being, next to Valentia, thebeii: cultivated, and, withoui exeentioii, the re.od in .'.uitrious 
in Spain, conclufions very uulavoiirable to the Hate and polit y of that nionarcliy, muil 
necelfarily be drawn by every reader, 'i'he advantage of pofii tliug tht‘ lecond city of tinr 
kiiigdt'tu, a place of great trade, and containing one hundred anti twenty thoufand 
louls, is very connderable, and inuil; have done much to bring'thc proyitice even to its 
prefent f.tuavioii. At the fame time that thefe boimdlefs waites were (*{]‘ending the eye 
in evt'iy quarter, wc could, in no part of Catalonia, condemn the ]X'ople for want of 
indultry ; on the contrary, they feein very well to merit the charadt'r they have gained ; 
the activity which is fecn through all the towns upon the eoalt, and they lire very nu- 
merous, and very populous, can Itiinlly be greater in a counir. fubmiitc d to minurous 
fellival days by its religion : the fi/liery in all thofe places is coiifidorable, and at tended 
to with an unabating Jpiiit. d'he women and children make lace; and wherever the 
foil is good, or water conducled, culiivaiion is in a higdi Hate of pcrhcli-'ii. liven in the 
intcric'r country, we faw every where ligns of much induHr” ; and, amidil a povei ly 
which Inin our feelings, we generally faw fomething to convince us, that it was not tlic 
fault of the poor people that greater exertions were not made, 'i liofe ini crior parts 
depend entirely on their agiiculturc; and the height to which they climb the moun- 
tains in order to (ind a fpot tolerably level for cultivation, fliews that their minds and 
bodies are ready for laborious exertions, whenever there is a prol'pect of enjoying the 
r -ward. With fo muclrindullry among the people to what are we to attribute tlie wade 
Hate of their country ? The inquiries neccfliiry for a complete invedigaiion of inch a 
queilion wore not to be made by travellers : a longer i-cliclencc would iiave been ne- 
cefliiry, but a few circuniftanccs fliould be mentioned, which arc probably conne6led 
intimately with it. 

Firil, the poverty of the people in the interior country is flriking ; their towns old, 
ill built, dirty, and wretched; the people ill urciltd, and- generally delicieiit in the- 
wealth bell adapted to luch a couniry, cattle : in riic higher Pyrenees this is not fo 
much the cafe ; they have cattle, and are in every relpecl in a bctior condition, owing 
to the plenty which great ccnnnions give in a country of good paliurage, and W'hcie 
wood is in' profufion. d he number of flicep we faw in general was not the twentieth 
part of what the waftes, bad as they ai'e I'or that animal, would niaintaiti ; and that of 
goats fo fmall as to indicate the fame thing ftrongly. This poverty not biiug the effeft 
of a want of in thiflry, inuft rcfult Ifom a government inattentive to titeir ii?terei'ts, tind, 
probably opprcHive; ra.f fioin a total want of the higher clafies refiding among-d i!u m. 
Till wc came to the rich country near Barcelona, that is to fay, in abmit two iiumlred 
miles, wc faw nothing that had the leaft refemblance to a genileman’s country feat ; 
ihofe who have edates let in it are abfctit ; thofe we heard of live at Barcelona ; and 
the whole country is thus abandoned to the very lowed clafl'cs, tind the we alth and in- 
telligence which might contribute to its improvement, diverted into didant and very 
different channels ; this is a great misfortune to the people, and which vili lung con- 
tribute to keep things in their prefent date. To the fame caufe it is owing, that the 
roads, foeffential in the improvement of a country, are left in a date which pK.-cludes 
the ule of wheeUcarriages ; which, with the unnavigable date of all the rivers, oxcc pt hi* 
rafters of timber grofsly put together, cuts off that fylleiu of reciprocal purcha.'e and 
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fale, that interior commerce, which is the bcft a country can poiTefs. lliefe are atfo 
evils which the refidence of men of fortune is the moft Jikely to corred, and much 
above the power of peafants pnd mountaineers. With all thefe difadvantages there are 
ilill circumilances which make it furprifing that more laud is not cultivated. Vines and 
olives fucceed very well on the poorei't and molt arid foils ^ their growth and luKuriance 
in fpots furrounded on every iidb with wades, and in foils not butter, yield a conviction, 
which leaves no doubt, that the adjoining lands would, if planted, give a dtnilar pro> 
duce. The -profit of doing it will not be fufpeCted, if the revenue and value of culti- 
vated lands on comparifon with the wades be considered. Two points here force 
themfelves on pur notice ; fird, the want of capital for undertaking the work ; 
•and, fecondly, the wade being in all probability in podedion of ablent landlords, 
who will not give fudicient encouragement to others to do what they negleCl doing 
themfelves. 

Where cultivation climbs up the mountain Tides, it is by fmall proprietors, who pur- 
chafe of the communities of the .jjarHhesthe property of the land ; wherever the foil is 
in hands that will fell jdd the portion which is in the power of a man to buy, great ex- 
ertions are fure to be the confequence. There is no fpur to indudry fo great as the 
poiT^ion of a piece of land, which, in a countiy where die means of fiibfidencc are 
contraftod for want of more diffufive and more various employments, is the only com- 
iortable dependence of a man, who widies to be the father of a family. The parifli 
that will fell a wade at a moderate price, will be alinod fure to fee it cultivated ; but the 
great lord, who rarely, or never, fells any of his property, unlefs ruin forces him to 
-fell the whole, is equally fure of perpetuating the deferts, which are the difgrace of his 
country. lie would let them, and perhaps upon advantageous terms ; but it demands 
confiderable capitals, and a very enlightened date of agriculAire, for fpcculatioiis of 
that fort to take place; the only capitals, which can be found in Catalonia, for fuch a 
purpofe, are the hands of men wUIing to W'ork ; aided, perhaps, by fome little favings, 
which have originated from the view of wades that are to be'purchafed. 'All that has 
been done, and it is much in fome didrids, is to be traced clearly to its origin. 

That thefe obfervations are jud, will be confirmed by the prices of all the necedaries 
■ of life in that province ; they have nothing very cheap ; every article of confumption is 
ibmewhat dearer than in France ; and it is more than once noted, that all the meat they 
\eat comes from that kingdom. Their mules are bred in France, and great imports of 
•cattle and fheep arc common. This is a direft premium upon every fpecies of ruraj; 
indudry, and its not having operated greater improvements, muft be owing to the 
caufes on which I have touched. ^ 

To cultivate thoir wades, to fpread irrigation wherever k is pofTiblc to carry it, are 
Ae two firft objeds in Catalonian improvement ; all others are inferior ; they have, 
however, fome which ought not to be negicfted. Their wine and oil objeSs of 
the greateft importance ; for if is by thefe, probably, that all the lower Vades fhould 
be improved., which are not capable of irrigation; to improve the m^hufa£lureof thefe 
two articles, in fuch a maniiCr as to increafe the deraancl for them, would be one great 
means of accelerating the cultivation wanted; they are both bad; the wine is'thick, 
muddy, and poifoned by the borachio ; and the oil is generally randd ; both would 
otherwife be excellent ; to remedy thefe defeds, and force thofe commodities, by their 
merit, into commerce, would tend powerfully to enrich the pro^jiijnce ; and to enrich it 
in the very -bed method, by one, which would, at every flep, accelerate its improvement. 
Wool is another commodity, which is of confiderable value, and might be produced in 
an infuittely greater quantity than at prefent. 

12 
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The reader will not exped from a traveller, who throws his ideas on paper ainidfi: 
the movements of a journey, that corred attention which leaves nothinp; unlouclicd ; 

I attempt no more than to glance at feme prominent features, and to delineate them 
roughly ; to draw into one point of view, the conclufions which ought to be flie ol'jett 
of all ufeful travels, it would be noceffaiyto le,c much more, to refide longer, and to 
travel W’ith greater advantages than I pofl'els. This little jouriuy has been very far from 
affording fuch materials, but it has not to me been barren ; it has removed many lalfe 
■ ideas from my mind, which the writings of men, who have either been inattentive to, or 
ignorant of agriculture, had placed theye, relative to this province; and I know better 
how to appreciate the praifes or condemnation which are given of this or*other countries, 
in fimilar climates. 

There are many perfons who ti-avel for enjoying the beauty of profped ; and there 
arc others, who feek for a refid(Mice better adapted than their own, to thgr health or 
their fortune ; to fuch I will add a few words: — To the laitc of a hian that is fond of 
a country in a northern climate, there are few objeds more pleafing to the eye, or 
more rcfrcfliing to the imagination, than the natural landfcape fccncs of a well-cultivated 
and well-pco])led country. Thefe have, in England, features that charm and inlfrud. 
Inequalities of country, not too abrupt ; woods that prefent rich mafles of lliadc ; rivers 
that oQ'er the contrail of their filver bofoms, gliding gently lljrough vales of conflaut 
verdure, which are nciilier hurt by their rapidity, nor rendered marfhy by their fluggilli- 
nefs; inclofures which mark the value and the culture of the foil ; and fcattcred habitations 
of the poor clean and comfortable, mixed with the houfes of farmers, in a date of cafe 
and profperityj and with the feats of gentlemen, who find focictyand liberal pleafures, 
without deferting the fields which give them their fupport, for the profufion and waftc 
of a capital. No philofophical eye can view fuch a feene without pleafure, nor con- 
template it without inllru6lion. Such a fcone is not to be met with in Catalonia ; the 
latitude which fpreads over their heads a clear expanfc of blue, which lightens up in 
their heavens a Idnzing fun, with rays of which we have no feelings, which bids the per- 
fumes of the call breathe over thoir waflcs, and gives to their gardens a profufion of moll 
delicious fruits, forbids it. Infinitely the greater part of the province is rock or moun- 
tain, W'irhout verdure, and without other wood, than ever-green oaks, olives, or pines ; * 
and no where, except in the Pyrenees, with any mafles of fliade that give elfcfl to the 
profpc<5l. The only verdure in the country, tolerably durable, is that of the vineyards. 
Great waftos are covered with flirubs, which, however beJIutiful when detached, have 
very little effecl in a general profpefl. To look for neat cottages, or good farm-houfes, 
is to look in vain ; aiul to find the landlords of the country you mult go lo Barcelona 
and Madrid. The deficiency of verdure dcllroys half the idea of rural beauty ; the eye, 
dazzled with the unvarying folendor of the folar beams, and tired with wandering over 
arid heaths, aches f(.'r coi,' .T and more quiet feenes, and languilhcs to repofe on the ver- 
dant mead. When wt'tcrod, where alone there could be verdure, all is a crowded fecne 
of trees, and corn, t nu l.emp ; of glorious fertility, but forming the good feature of a 
landfcape only when lo<jked ^lown upon from an eminence* immediately above it. 
Hence, I own, that in refped of beauty of profped, I muft prefer many parts of France, 
and more in England, infinitely to any thing 1 faw in Catalonia, a country whofe molt 
ftriking features arc its rocks, 

I take the climate to be equal to any thing that is known In the w'orld I was there 
in the hottell feafon of the year, and travelling twelve and fourteen hours a dav, yet 
bore "it without any fuch oppreflion as could give an idea of its ever being infupporta' le; 
and both men and women flood their field bufinefs through the daj, except two hou. s, 
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which they take for repofe. Suppofin'g, however, that July and Auguft are efleemcd 
much too hot, ftill the rc/t of the year muft, from every circumftance we heard, be de- 
licious — they Ipokc with rapture of the plcafantnefs of the month of May ; and no doubt 
but the t^inter nuifl be a charming feal’on, where fuch vegetables as .green peafe arc 
gathered through every mqiith of it, from the open fields. In regard to wholcfoinc- 
iiefs for invalids, one circumftancc Ihouid bQ, confidered, which may be applied equally 
to all watered arable laiuis : I fliould conceive, that they muft of neceflity, in fo hot a 
climate, be very unwholefoine ; and little better than rice-grounds, Wjihich arc known 
every where to be pcfliferous. 'I'hc land is kept tonllantly v/atcred, it is therefore 
little better than an earth fpongc, or niafs of mud ; innumerable fibres of vegetables 
arc mixed with it j the heat, the moifture, and the rich foil form a putrid fermentation, 
which gives health and luxuriance to vegetables, but muft fill the air with phlogiftic 
cilluvia, I ftiould apprehend far from vvholcfome to the human body. This is a con- 
fideration for phyficians, and for thofe whom they fend to fouilieru climates. 

Irrigation, 

THE profpcfls down the vale of Aran beautiful ; it is without fallows, fine hemp 
inftcad of them. Look down on the town of Eftcredano, around which culture rifes 
pretty high up the mountains. All the com cut is reaped and bound in llicavcs.— - 
"Walnuts. Dcfcend into the vale. — Figs. Watered meadows. Ray-grafs predomi- 
nates ; much common clover, white clover, trefoil, vetches, &c. A caufeway ior irri- 
gation acrofs the vale ; the meadows are uncut, and have two and a half tons per acre 
on an average j the corn all through three quarters an acre. Pafs a rich fiat common j 
part of this vale fed by horfes, hogs, mules, afles, and a few oxen. 

Advancing, what meadows there arc are well watered j as are French beans, hemp, 
and a fniall quantity of lucern. 

Leave Pocblar ; they have lucern, but not good, the gardens are all watered ; mul- 
berries ; price of filk this year i8 livres the pound. Cultivation all around among the 
olive-trees j but it is corn one year and fallow another. Crofs the river, which is here 
fixty yards wide. Wheels for raifing the water of it into the gardens, ten or twelve 
feet high ; they are of a very fimple conftrudion, fomething like the common water- 
wheels of a mill, but made very light ; the fellies of the wheel are hollow in divifions* 
taking the water in through holes at equal diftances, and as the ftream turns thc wheel 
it delivers the water out of the fame holes at the top of its revolution into a trough, 
which conduds it where wanted ; it is cheap, fimple, and effedual. Many peach- 
trees fcatterftd about the gardens, &c. Mount the hills ; pafs two large trads of above 
fMt hundred acres, deltroyed by the torrents. Great quantity of pudding-ftones. 
The mountains around are of interefting and bold features. The country in general 
here has a great mixture of cultivation and wafte ; it is for fonie fpiqe pleafing enough 
to the eye, but the produce is, I believe, very low j we faw many oats, and fcarcely, 
any that will produce more than a quarter an acre. Ihey have no meadows ; and I 
Ihould obferve, that our mules have not found fuch a thing as hay j ftraw and barley 
are the food ; in all thofe fpots which would give grafs, corn and legumes are fown, as , 
‘ more neceffary and more valuable j and this, 1 am told, is the cafe over all Spain, 
lucern exccp'ted. 

Near Monte Schia-.'they have here poor crops of flat barley: of water, they l^now 
well the value, a fpring of any account being carefully conduded into a refervoir, and 
let out at feven in the morning and at night to water. 

lo Advancing, 
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Atlvranclng— there is feme good hemp, watered ; and I fee enough oJ: the country to 
find that the water is all in all ; where that is to he coiiJuQed, they get crops that psy 
well ; but where no water, they have not the power or ihe^ knowledge to turn the foil, 
however good it may be, to a proiltab’c account j hiUow the only elFort, anu liio I'uccefs 
every where miferablc. ’ 

Crofs a fine ftream with many acres under ii, yet nb v’atoring ; tlie reafon I cannot 
tell, unlefs the land is common ; ii fo, it is eafily explained. 

The foil ftony ; the large, of the pudding clafs ; but in the midH; of this arid wretch- 
ed defert, comefto a fpring, which rifes put of the earth into a frnall refervoir, and is im- 
mediately ufed for irrigation ; maia, herop, cabbages, bearis, and all fiiie ; tlie cootral'l 
Ihews the aflonifliing cffefl of water, and that in thiscUiuate the foil is the load; objcfl.— - 
the fun and water do the whole. 

Palling Paous ; every thing changes the features ; the vale, on comparifon with thofe 
we have feen, is wide, and alfo flat, and water plentifully conchidcJ in canals, which pals 
every quarter, fo as to let into the field of every proprietor ; havuig palfed above one hun- 
dred miles of dreary mountain, this vale, fo gre at was the contraft, had the appearance 
of enchantment ; the care and attention given to irrigation cannot be exc(;edod. Thu 
land is prepared for it, by levelling with a -nicety as curious as for making a bowling- 
green, and this (condudfing the water excepted, which is coir .non to every one), is the 
only expence ; this general level is divld.ed into oblong beds, from fix to eight feet wide, 
by little ridges of line mould, drawn up nicely with a rake every time the ground is 
fown, in order that the water may not fpread over too muc h at once, in which cafe, the 
irrigation w'ould be unequal ; ilccre would be too much of a current at the part where 
the water enters, a circumllance of no great importance in watering grafs land, but 
which would be mifehievous in arable j fniall trenches take the water from the carrier 
canals, and palling by the ends of thofe bed.s, the farmer opens them at pleafure to dif- 
iribute the water where wanted. As foon as the land is fow'n it is watered, and periodi- 
cally till the plants are up j moderately while they are young j but every day, and fome- 
tirncs twice a day, when full grown ; the cfiedl is furprifing, and infinitely exceeds that 
of the richefl manui'cs that can be fpread upon any land. The rapidity of vegeta- 
tion is fo great, that there arc but few crops, which demand all the fummer for coming* 
to perfeftion ; I believe hemp is the only one ; that plant is now five to feven feet in 
hc-'ight, and of fo thick a luxuriance, that nothing can be imagined imer. The rye Hub- 
bles are ploughed and fown with French beans, which are up and watered. After hemp 
wheat is the crop. 

Watered maize here, feven to nine feet high. Every time we fee any irrigation, we 
are ftruck more and more with the importance of water, even on foils whiijh are appa- 
rently mere rock, and on the moft arid deferts, it gives at once the utmofl; luxuriancebf 
vegetation. Vines ana r .ives, however. Hand in no need of it, but thrive admh-ably on 
the driell foils without it ; not one acre, however, in twenty, is planted with them that 
might be. , ’ 

Come to more watered gwunds ; gardening and hufbandry mixed ; peaches ; ap- 
ples ; ripe pears ; pomegranates in the hedges, as large now as walnuts in the fliell ; 
onions and lettuces in great plenty. Some watered lands have been fold at i3oolivre8 
the journal. 

Near Martorelle is a fine irrigated valley j French beans, feven feet high. Good lu- 
cern, cut three or four times a year j onions, cabbages, and letjtuces ; but the hemp, 
every where a principal crop, not great. The land all formed into tlie beds for welter- 
ing i which 1 have already deferibed. 

Exceeding 
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Exceeding fine hemp, watered. Maiz thick, and in ear. Many fine and tall pop- 
lars by the river. 

They arc now (July) ploughing their ftubbles for French beans. Their courfe is, 

1. Hemp. 

2 Whe^t ; and after wheat, French beans. 

Three crops are therefore gained in two years. The products good. Very fine mul- 
berries. A journal, which is here alfo about an Englilh acre, of rich land m the vale, 
not V atered, fells for 500 livres : watered, for 1^000 liyres. 

I caving Barcelona, enter immediately an extraordinary feene of watered cultivation, 
and which muft *have given the general reputation to the province. Nothing can well 
be finer. The crops in perpetual fucceflion — and the attention given to their culture 
great. Not the idea of a fallow ; but the moment one crop is olF, fome other imme- 
diately fown.* A gneat deal of lucern, which is cut four, five, fix, and even feven times 
in a year ; all broadcaft, and exceedingly thick and fine, from two and a half to three 
feet high, when cut. If is all watered every eight days. We meet many mule loads of 
if going into the towm, each four hundred and fifty pounds, or four quintals and a half, 
which fells for jf^pe/eiios, or near 4s. Englifli ; fuppofe it 4s. for five hundred pounds, 
it will not be difficult to calculate the produce of an acre. All I faw would yield ten 
ions, green, per acre, at each cutting, and much of it a great deal more j let us fuppofe 
five cuttings, or fifty tons per acre, at i6s. a ton, this is 40I. fterling per acre. It is to 
be remembered that the growth we faw was the third, perhaps the fourth, and that the 
firft and fccond are in all probability more confiderable, it will not, therefore, be thought 
any exaggeration to calculate on five fuch. I by no means affert that lucern yields al- 
ways, or generally fo, as I fpeak only of what I fee. I have very little doubt, however, 
but this is the amonnt of that portion, which is thus cut and fold to Barcelona ; poffibly 
one-third, certainly one-fourth is to be deduced for the expence of carriage ; this is the 
moft difficult part of the calculation, for it depends on how many times the mule goes 
in a day, which muft alfo depend on the readinefsof fale, and other circumftances. The 
profit is, however, amazingly great. All the other lucern I have any where feen finks, 
in my idea to nothing, on comparifon with the vaft and luxuriant burthens given by thefe 
watered grounds. 'I'he fineft crops 1 have known in England are drilled, but there is 
a fallacy to the eye in the drilled crops, in proportion to the diftance of the rowsj they 
appear thick while they arc really thin, but in broadcaft ones, which fatisfy the eye, 
there is no deception ; and thefe immenfe burthens, through which the feythe is with 
difficulty moved, produce more at one cutting than two feet drills would at three, with 
the advantage of the herbage being finer and foftcr. But weeds in England and Cata- 
lonia are twef very difi'erent things ; it well deferves, however, with us, a better trial 
than it has yet generally received ; I have viewed broadcaft crops, particularly Roeque’s, 
on a very rich garden foil, and Dr. Tanner’s, on a common turnip loam, which, though 
not to be named with the Spanilh, were certainly encouraging. 

Hemp, through all thefe watered lands, is the predomintnt crop, it is feven feet high, 
and perfcftly fine ; fome of it is already harvefted. 1 am forry to fee that the watered 
part of the vale is not more than a mile broad. Indian fig, called here _figua de maura^ 
.grow's fix or feven feet high, very branching and crooked, the arms at bottom as thick 
as the thigh of a common man ; thofe and many aloes in the hedges. Every garden 
or farm has a fmall houfe, with a refervoir for water, which is filled in moft by a w'ater 
wheel, with jars around the circumference. The gardens between Barcelona and ^he 
fort, and alfo within the walls, are watered in the lame manner } the water is let into 

7 every 
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every little bed, in the fame way as I have alreaiily defcribed. They arc crowded with 
crops, and kept in moft beautiful order ; thofc in and clofe to the town, feattered with 
mulberry-trees. But in the diftrift of which I am fpeaking at prefent, among the 
hemp and lucern, neither vire, olive, nor mulberry. Thefe watered lands Belong ge- 
nerally to proprietors who live in Barcelona, aud are let at 30 to 40 Spanllh livres tlie 
journal. 

The valley, in its wideft part is three miles broad. Here it lets at 34 Spanifli livres 
a year the journal, and fells from 600 livres to 1000 livres ; each of thefe livres being 
abibt 54/. : (1000 Spanifh livres majjres 2700 French ones.) Taking the medium, or 
800 livres, and the French livre at loid. this makes the price of a journal 90!. as. 6d. ; 
and the rent of it 4I. The grofs rem oi the land, therefore, pays nearly 4; per cent. ; 
but whether this is clear rent, the tenant paying all taxes, and doing the fmall repairs of 
his houfe, &c. or whether there are deduftions on thefe accounts, arc qupflions which 
were neither forgotten nor refolved. To (hew the quick fuccellion of their crops, 
they have corn in flocks on the borders of fome of the fie'ds., and the land ploughed 
and fown with millet, which is already nine inches high. Many bleaching grounds. 

Advancing- the irrigated land lets from 24 to 40 Spanifli livres : t|}at not irrigated, 
at 1 5 livres. Water, therefore, here more than doubles the rent of the land ; and in 
other places we have found the difference yet greater. The foil all the way a red and 
brown deep friable loam, with a fufficient adhefion for any crops. They fow French 
beans after hemp, and then fow wheat. 

At Ballalo, two hours from Barcelona, we meet with the firft vineyards, but the hills 
here come down to the fea , and where they do not, the vale is not more than half a 
mile wide. Lycium in the hedges; fome few mulberry-trees. Oranges in the gardens, 
a few palm-trees, with vines around them. 

A journal of watered hemp produces from^o to 12 quintals ; if not watered, the prb- 
du£l: much inferior; the price 14 to 17 Spanifli livres the quintal, or 35s. Englifh, 
which makes 1 9I. 5s. an acre. This is, however, to be underflood of a very fine acre. 
The mountains are at half a mile diflant, and partly cultivated to the top. All the way 
inclofed, and the men mending gaps in their hedges. 

Every ferap of flat land well watered, from wells and refervoirs; the hill covered with 
vines. 

Land, near Canet, well watered, fells for 500 Spanifli livres the journal ; vine-' 
yards for 300 livres. They give, in good years, to twelve charges. Unwatered land, 
100 to 150 livres. 

Enter a flat vale, half a mile broad, not watered. Hemp, very poor ; maiz, feven 
feet high. Vineyards, under regular plantations of olives ; corn cut, in fl4>oks, and the 
land ploughed. A journal fells for 200 livres, and further 0.1, when irrigated, for jooo 
livres, which is an afto .vming difference. 

While the mountains and wafle parts of the province prefent an unfavourable profped, 
the watered diflri'isaio, on the contrary, fccnes of moll exuberant fertility. To a per- 
fon, from the north of EurOjie, there can hardly be a more flriking fpeflacle than the 
cfle£l of watering in thefe foutbern climates ; it converts an arid flony wafle, which 
would yield nothing but vines and olives, and on which every fort of grain would hardly 
return the feed, at once into fields, pregnant with the ric'nefl harvelts ; on luch foifs, if 
gives altnofl the whole value of the land ; and on the richeft it raifes i!, r.t the lead,, 
double ; and in fome inflances, five times. It enables the cultivator to have a fucceflion 
of’erops, more important than any thing we know in the north. 1 he reaping ore crop 
is but the fignal for immediately putting in another ; in doing which, they exert them- 

felvca 
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1 . Ivcs with the utmoft adivity ; plougMng univcrfally as foon as the corn is cut ; and 
tire by this means enable d to have conltantly two crops a year. The extreme fertility of 
tiiefe lands has, hpwever, ledjnany travellers into great or ignorant exaggerations; they 
i) :ive aflereud that the laud yields many crops at the lame time, one under another, which 
is bo;h true and falfe. It is faft, that corn, wine, oil, and filk, are produced by the f;une 
held, in Ibme few inftances ; but? it is not from hence to be concluded, that the good- 
riefs of the land, or the importance of irrigation is at all Ihewn by that circuraftance. 
The faft is, that it is impoflible to raife one crop under another, without lofing in one 
nearly as much as you gain in the other; the oliv^, being a large tree, cultivation ma^fce 
carried on under.it, but tltp crop gained is poor, and Ihews that exaftly in proportion to 
’the lhade is the injury fuftained by the produce which is fhaded. If the trees are thick, 
the corn is hardly worth reaping ; it is the fame in other cafes, and I was well convinced, 
ffoih viewing their grounds with this defign, that the foil can carry, profitably, but one 
crop at a tim*e; fevcfal maybe crowded on it, but nothing is gained; with grals under 
trees, this is not the cafe fo much in a hot climate ; but even grafs is damaged, and it is 
not the qucllion at prefeht, as they have none. A country to be fupported, and in a 
hot climate, without tncadows or palturcs, founds very ftrange to Englifli ears, and it is 
among thecurioK circumftances of this part, and I am told of the reft of Spain. If they 
applied to grafs the land that is proper for it, they could not poflibly have bread to eat ; 
ftraw here is given inftead of hay, and entirely fupplies its place, and the oxen and mules, 
which we faw, did not Ihcw in the leaft, by their looks, any deficiency in nourilhment. 
Lucern is not at all common through the interior part of the province, and where they 
cultivate it, it is ufed green. Maiz is fometiraes fown merely for its herbage, as it might 
be, I believe, profitably in England, late in the fpriiig, to avoid our frofts ; it is one of 
the moft nourifliing plants in the world. 

The confequence of water being fo apparent in the province, I could not but attend 
particularly to their exertions in conducing it, and I concluded that not one acre in 
twenty, perhaps in forty, is watered, that might be. In the flat vales where canals of ir- 
rigation are made, at a fmall cxpcnce, a very good, though by no means a complete ufe 
is made of them ; but on the declivities of the mountains, it is ncccfl’ary to ereft a mound 
of folid mafonry acrofs the river, and to cut the canal partly out of rocks, and to fupport 
it by walls of ftone, as 1 have fecn in France ; and having thus diverted a large portion 
of the water of a river, to carry it on its level, along the fide of the mountain as far as 
it will go ; fuch exertions ucniand a much greater capital than is to be found upon the 
lands of Catalonia ; it could be done only by a great lord, who knew the importance of 
fuch undertakings, who refided on his eftate, and whofe income was fpent in fomethirig 
clfe than the yille and plcafurcs of a capital. But leaving fuch exertions to individuals, 
who either have not the money or not the will to employ it, is to perpetuate waftes. It 
is the King only who can make thofe efforts; a monarch whocfhould be determined to 
improve his kingdom would prcfcntly find the means of doing it. The importance of 
water is lb w'dl known, that if a canal is made to conduft it, the proprietors oi;*farraers 
of the lands below would readily and fpeedily make ufe of K, paying proportionably for 
the quantity they took ; this is the iyilem in Lombardy, and the effeft is great. It would 
be the fame in Catalonia, but the capital for the great work of the canal, muft probably 
bfe fupplied by the king, if not the whole, at leaft a confiderable portion Such money 
ihould be lent fo undertakers at a moderate intcreft. Exertions of fuch a nature, with 
a proper genera! attention given to thefe objefl’s, would make them falhionable among 
the great lords of the kingdom, and fertile provinces would foon be created out of barren 
and delblate waftes. Arbitrary power has been exerted for ages in efforts of barbarity, 

ignorance. 
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ignorance, and tyranny j it is time to fee it dhplo;j/od m woiks that havt» the good of 
mankind for their aim. A beginning, and a very good one, is made in the comlr.u.; :' :'. 
of fome great roads, on a fcalo of true magnificence, whkh is never exhibited' with lin h 
t'ft’etl as in works of public utility ; anti whenever the importance of cultiv;Rimi is well 
underllood in Spain, and the right means of advancing it clearly analyzed, irrigation 
will then receive an attention that has not hitherto been given. Such is the nccellity of 
water, for various protluclions in this climate, that rivers ought to be no more than in- 
finitely multiplied clianuels, and colleded in one ftream only, as a refervoir for freih and 
refR'atcd deviations. 


Sl:-rCjp, 

On the northern ridge of the Pyrenees, bearing to the weft of Bagnere de Luchon^ 
arc the pafiures of the Spanilh Hocks. 1 he ridge is not, however, tlie whole ; there 
are two other mountains in a different fituation, and the flieip travel from one to ano- 
ther as the pafturage is Ihort or plentiful. I examined the hal of thefe mountain paf- 
lurcs, and found it in general (tony ; what- in the weft of Kr.gland would bo calledTa 
ftone brafh, with I'ome mixture of loam, and in a few places a little pftity. I'hc plants 
are many of them untouched by the Iheep : many ferns, nvrciU'us, vicdeis, &c. ; but 
buniet C poteriumjanguiforba ) and the narrow-leaved plantain ( phinlago LuiaaLiiu J were 
eaten, as may be fuppol'ed, dole. I looked for trefoils, but found Icarcciy any : it tv-as 
very apparent, that Ibil ami peculiarity of herbage had little to do in rendering thefe 
heights proper for lliecp. In the northern parts of Europe, the tops of mountains half 
the height of thefe, for we were above fnow in July, are bogs ; all are fo which 1 have 
feen in our iflands, or at leaft, the proportion of dry land is very trifling to that wliich is 
extremely wet ; here they are in general very dry ; now a great range of dry land, lot 
the plants be what they may, will in every country fuit flieep. The flock is brought every 
night to one fpot, which is iituated at .the end of a valley on a river, and near the port or 
pall’agc of Picada : it is a level Ipot fticltercd from all winds. The foil is eight or nine 
inches deep of old dung; Bot at all inclofed, and, from the freedom from wood all around 
it, feems to be chof. n partly for I'afcty againft wolves and bears. Near it is a very large 
ftone, or rather rock, fallen from the mountain. This the Ihcpherds hevo taken for a 
ihcltcr, and have built a hut againft it; their beds are fiieep-lkins, and their doors fo Imali 
that they crawl in. I faw no place for fire, but they have it, fince they drefs liere the 
flelh of their flieep ; and in the night fonietimes keep off the bears by whirling fire- 
brands : four of them belonging to the flock mentioned above, lie here. Viewt d llie 
iheep very carefully, and by means of our guide and inlcrpreicr, made fomc inquiries 
of the fltepherds, which they anfwered readily, and very civilly. ** 

A Spaniard, at Venafifiae, a city in the Pyrenees, gives 600 livres, French, (the livre is 
io|d. Englifh,) a year, for the pafturage of this flock of two thouiand flneep : in the 
winter he fends the.Vi i ilo the lower parts of Catalonia, a journey of twelve or thirteen 
days; and when the fnow is ntelted enough in the fpring they are concluded back again. 
They are the whole year kept in motion, and moving from fpot to fpot, which is 
owing to the great range they every where have of pafture. I'hey are always in the 
open air, never houfed, or under cover, and never tafte of any food but what they can 
find on the hills. • 

Four (hepherds, and from four to fix large Spanilh dogs, haye the care of this flock ; 
thc»latter are in France called of the Pyrenees breed ; they are black and white, of the 
fize of a large wolf } a large head and neck; armed with collars ftuck with iron ip'kes; 
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no wolf can (land againft them ; but bears are more potent advcrfarles ; if a bear can 
reach a tree he is fafe, he rifes on his hind legs, wiih his back to the tree, and fets the 
dogs at defiance. In the night the fhepherds rely entirely or. their dogs ; but on hearing 
them barh»,are ready with fire*arms, as the dogs rarely bark if a bear is not at hand. I 
was forprifed to find that they are fed only with bread and milk. The head fhcphcrd 
is paid 120 livi '-'s a year wages, atid bread ; the others 80 livres and bread. But they 
are allowed to Jax’p goats, of which they have many, which they milk every day j their 
fo(*dis niiik and bread, except the flelh of fuch Ctccp or lambs as accidents give them. 
'Bite liead (licphcrd keeps on the mountain top, or an elevated fpot, from whence he can 
the bet ler fee around, while, the flock traverfes the declivities. In doing this, the fliecp are 
expofi d to great danger in places that are ftony ; for by walking among the rocks, and 
crpecially the goats, they move the ftones, which, rolling down the hills, acquire an ac- 
cfclcre.icd force enough to knock a man dowm, and fliecp arc often killed by them. Ex- 
amine the filet patteniively. They are in general polled, but fome have horns ; which 
in the ranis turn backwards behind the cars, and projed h.ilf a circle forward ; the ewes 
horns turn alfo behind the ears, but do not projed ; the legs white or reddifli; fpeckled 
fafics, fome white, fome reddifli ; they would w'cigh fat, 1 reckon, -on an average, from 
fifteen pounds to eighteen pounds a quarter. Some tails left long. A few black flieep 
among them ; fome with a very little tuft of w'ool on their foreheads. On the whole, 
they rcfemble thofe on the South Downs ; their legs are as fhort as thofe of that breed ; 
a point which merits obfervation, as they travel fo much and fo well. Their fliape is 
very good ; round ribs, and flat ftrait backs; and would with us be reckoned handfome 
fiieep ; all in good order and flefii. In order to be fiill better acquainted with them, I 
defired one of the fhepherds to catch a ram for me to feel, and examine the wool, which 
I found very thick and goo.d of the carding fort, as may be fuppofed. I took a fpecimen 
of it, and alfo of a hoggit, or lamb of laft year, in regard to the mellow foftnefs under 
the fkin, which is a flrong indication of a good breed, with a difpofition to fatten, ho 
had it in a much fuperior degree to many of our Englifh breeds, to the full as much fo 
as the South Downs, which are, for that point, the bed fhort-woolled breed which I 
know in England ; the fleece was on his back, and weighed, as I guefled, about eight 
ppunds Englifh ; but the average, they fay, of the flock, is from four pounds to five 
pounds, as 1 calculated by reducing the Catalonian pound of twelve ounces, to ours of 
iixteen ounces; and is all fold to the French at 2,0/, per pound French. This ram had 
the wool of the back part of the neck tied clofe, and the upper tuft tied a fecond knot, 
by way of orniiment ; nor do they ever ihcar this part of the fleece for that reafon ; we 
faw feveral in the flock with aiis fpecies of decoration. They faid that this ram would 
fell in Catalonia for 20 livres. A drcumftance which cannot be too much commended 
and deferves tJniverfal imitation, is the extreme docility they accufiom them to ; when I 
defired the fhcphcrd to catch one of his ranis, I fuppofed he would doit with his crook, 
or probably not be able to do it at all ; but he walked into the flock, and Angling out 
ram and a goat, bid them follow him, which they did immediately, and he talked to 
them while they were obeying him, holding out his hand ^ if to give them fothething. 
By this method he brought me the ram which I caught and held without difficulty. 

The mountain pafiurcs belonging to the Spaniards, not ufed by themfelves?, they let 
to the owners of large flocks who bring them from the lower part of Catalonia, as with 
the French myuntains ; thefe flocks rife to four thuuCand fheep ; the rent in general 
being from if to 7/ a head, for the fummer food. Every inhabitant pofTefTes cattle, 
which he keeps in the co'mmon mountains in what quantity he pleafes j but others, who 
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do not belong to the parifli, pay to "]/, 2i heaiHilr fhfi fliccp, and lof. for a cow ; 
wJiIcli difproporrion thgy explain by faying, that Ihecp miift have a much greater rangtC 

'I'hcy have good flieep in various parts of Catalonia, l^jut all arc fent to ' ragofa or 
Ba’celuna. 

'i 'hc mountains and waflc? in feme parts have no fheep ; only goats. 

Ci ofs great walies, which in other countriel would be (heep- walks ; but none here j 
ior five fixthi? of the fpontaneous growth are aromatic plants. 

S u two fmall flocks of Ihcep, exa£l(y like thofe in the Pyrenees, deferibed the firll 
daw of this journey. 

A filial! flock oflliccp, that gfve fiv? pounds or fix pounds cf wool (jach. 

Several linall flicep-fohls.. Such notes as thefe fliow how f«,w they are, on Com* 

parifon of what they ought to be. 

lu travelling over the lower mountains, after quitting the higher Pyrenees *, the de - 
ficiency cf fliecp {buck me very much; the climate is too dry to think oV a luxuriant 
vegetation of grals ; but if the rofemar^f, lavender, and ofhei aromatic ufelefs plants 
\v. re deftroyed, and the land, by cultivation, projjorly adapted* was to be laid down to 
fucli plants as would feed fliecp, fine paftures might not be gaired, but much valuable 
fliccp-walk would be created, and the quantity of wool increafed an hundred fold. 
Such a fyffem would unite well with olives, which might be thinly* Mattered over fuch 
improvements. To import immenfe quantities of fheep from France, and to take no 
fteps to iucreafe them at home, is a blind conduit, efpecially when it is confidered, that 
in a proper fyftcm, they cannot be increafed without being at the fame time, the means 
of improving jrefli land. 


Produce of the Kingdom of Valencia in 1787 . 




Englifli Money. 



Reals de Vellon* 

£■ 

X. 

d. 

Silk, 2,000,000 lb, at 60 realsj 

• 120 , 000,000 

- 4,000,000 

0 

0 

Hemp, 25,000 fjtnnials, at 160 rcals^ 

- 4,ooc,coo 

66,666 

*3 

4 

Flax, 3o,C'o:? quintals^zX. 200 reals ^ 

( 5 , 000,000 

- 100,000 

0 

9 

Wool, 2^y000 quintals^ at \ 60 reals ^ 

3,680,000 

6 :, 333 

6 

8 

Rice, 140,000 cargas^ at 150 reals, 

- 21,000,000 

350,000 

0 

0 

Oil, lOyOOD quintals^ zt iZo reals j 

- 1,800,000 

30,000 

0 

0 

Wine, 3,000,000 arrohas^ 

84^00,000 

- I, 4c 0,000 

0 

0 

Dry raiiins, 60,000 quintals^ at 40 rcals^ 

- 2,40<..,000 

.|0,000 

0 

0 

Figs,. 60,00.0 quinials^ at 32 rcals^ 

- 1,920,000 

- 34,000 

0 

0 

Hates and palms, 

1,200,000 

- 20,000 

0 

0 



£ 4,ioo!,ooo 

6 

0 


* There i$ no line of bonndai*y to*l)c fixed, iv^lhany preciGon, to the Pyreuecu ; I am inclined tothinl: 
(hat all the mountains we faw, Montfivrat pcihaps excepted, are branches or that ftupendous chain, uniting 
in f'lme direttion. The whole mouiitaiuoui pni^^of the protince, that is, ci^jhiecn-twcnticths of it, is pro\ 
pcrly the Pyrenees. 
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young’s travels in VRANgX. 
Prices at Madrid^ 1788. 


Beef, 1 4 to 15 quartos per lb. 

Veal, 24 to 30 quartos per Ib. • 

Mutton, 15 quartos per lb. ' . - ' * 

Frelh pork, 15, 17, to 20 quartos ptifjb. 

Salted pork, 17 to 20 quartos per lb. ^ ’ 

Ham, 18 to 22 quartos per lb. ^ 

Tallow Candles, .1 5 quar\os per lb. - * 

Soa}), 16 quartos per lb. 

Butter (Mantica de Flandes), 8 reals per lb. • 
Goat’s miik,^ 6 to 7 quartos per el quarto ^ 

Mancha chewe, 1 a quartos per lb. 

Turkey, 12, ao, to 45 reals a piece, 

Fowl, 8, 1 1, to 14 realt a piece, 

Hare, 5 to 9 reals a piece. 

Rabbit, 5 to 8 reals^ piece, 

Panridge, 4 to 8 reals a piece. 

Pigeons, 5 to 6 reals a piece. 

Eggs, 2 1 to 42 quartos a dozen 

Potatoes, 4 to 6 quartos per lb. > . 

Garvanzos (large peafe), 10 to 12 quartos ^\\x. 

Wheat flour, 1 3 per lb. 

Rice, 1 1 to 12 quartos per lb. •• 

Brandy, 2 reals per el quarto. 

Common wine, 26 to 28 r. the arroba (about 18 bottles), 
Valdefunas wine, 36 reals per el quarto. 

Charcoal, 4 reals’OXid 5 quartos the arroba. 

Wood, 3 reals the arroba. 

Common bread, 6 quartos per Ux. 

Pan candial 6 quartos per lb. 

Common oil, 15 quartos per lb. 

Valencia oil, 4 reals per lb. 

French oil, 7 reals per lb. * - 
Coffee, 34 quartos per lb. 

Sugar, 30 tq 38 reals per lb. 

Chocolate, 6, 8, to 10 reals per lb. 

Tea, 1 1 quartos per oz, . . . 

Hair-powder, reals per lb. 


£ng. Moser. 

Jiver^ge, 

t. 
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MAJORttk. 


SOME dreumftanoes relating to this iOand, which ^procured horn good aothoritv ar 
Barcelona, and at Bayonne,* from Spanidrda who had lefided many years in it I 
too intereftmg to be omitted, as they may fetve, if fornoothdr putpefe, at kaR^ioS 
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the inquiries of feme future traveller, who lhall have an opportunity of vlfiting that 
hland. 

. The moft delicious that has been experienced* by various pcrfons well ac- 

qusunted with France, Italy, Spain and Portugal ; and refuldngin a ^ood me^re from 
the variety of the face of the country, whiciit lifes from fomc beaut^l plains to gentle 
flopes, which, alter many undulations of fur&ce, dnifh in the mountains. In the great- 
ell heats of Julv and Augull, the hills nreferve the temperature almoll vernal : nor are 
the heats ever m^ocating in any part, ^he winters, except on the highefl: parts of the 
mountains, are mild and pleafant, as gfay be gathered from the circumllances of vcgc< 
ration, dmonds blodbm in December, are in full bloom in Jtouary ^ and naany wild 
flowers are in all thrir beauty quite through the year. Spinnage, green peafe, beans, 
lettuce, endive, cellery, &c. are in perfedlion the year round. In the depth of winter, 
ice is feen to the thklmefs of one-tenth of an inch, but melts before the day^is much ad- 
vanced. No fharp cutting winds are ever felt, either in winter or iif fpring ; and a per- 
ibn who reflded tnere fixteen years, never faw a fog. The hcyifes have no chimnies ; 
but when ardficial warmth is wanted, almond-fhells are burnt in brajieres. This ex- 
tremely agreeable temperature of the climate was confirmed to me by General Murray 
and his Lady, who refided there many yearn ; and the former mentioned a circumllances 
which fhews'how erroneous it would be to judge of any climate by tne ladtude ; Leg- 
horn is nearly in the fame parallel, but the fevered cold he ever felt, in March, was at 
that place, airbere, in wafhing, the water became ice before a towel could be well dipped 
in it. 

Culture and Produ&s.’-^ThQ hills arc formed in terraces, and planted and cultivated 
with*great attention. Olives are planted, and under them wheat fown ; in the flats, 
many almonds and mulberries. Oranges and lemons are in fuch quantities, that they 
export many to France. They are in great profuGon, and the mod beautiful to be 
imagined. The mountains of Soleya are famous for peaches, and all forts of fruit. 
Hedges of pomegranates are attended with medlar and quince trees, alternately on one 
fide, and on the other mulberries ; but the bed fence is the prickly pear, the fruit of 
which is ripe in July, which is eaten, both leaf and fhiit, by cattle, and are fupported on 
it in fine order, when other ^things £ul in the heat. Muik and water melons are in* 
great perfection. 

Su^-canes do well j but no fuch thing as rice, as neither fwamp, marfh, nor bog* 
Irrigation is well underdood and much praCtifed. 

A common courfe of crops, 

I. Wheat. 

4. Barley. 

3. Beans. 

4. Peafe. 

Capers (which are 'j^weed) come up in the wheat dubbles, which give a cro]^; then 
the dubbie and captf-bufhes avo burnt, and the barley and legumes fucceed, and after 
thofe artichokes. 

They plougly with a pair of oxen or mules. 

The ptoprie^rs in general keep the lapd in thrir own hands* 

Tl^ ifland, which by every account nught be madea paradife, is one of the cherped 
rpots in Europe to live in $ upon an income of 150I. a year derling, men of the better 
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fort live comfortably anti bring up a farailv. Every vegetable produ^Hoi^ /or'jlte table 
with all kinds of fruits, zrc not only in un'-ommon profufion but excellent of their forts. 
Poultry no where better; tnrjcies are kept in great droves, and driven to feed on berries 
as regularly as (heep to pafture ; they arc fattened on myrtle^berri^s, and are not only of 
a delicious flavour but a grt'at fizc, even to thirty fix pounds wwgiit. Mutton is excel* 
lent; fome iheep are fo final! frbm the (fland of Yuvica, that three legs are igmetimos 
fervbd up in one difli. 

All thefe circumftanccs united, feem to poii>*t out this iflimd as an excellent winter 
refidence for thofe who can no longer refort to i^iceixpiiyeres, and is|>robably a better 
climate than either of tls^m. 


Produce of the 1 /hnd of Maprtf t 


AT^>t:i^f(negas 
152,880 
122,068 
1 02, 0^*57 
60,500 

19^,030 arrobas 
1/65,660 
24 . 44 <j 

5.038 

500,300 

175,000 


Wheat, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Pulfe, 

Almonds, 

Oil, 

Wine, 

Hemp, 

Flax, 

Carobs, 

Figs, 

Chcefe, 

Wool, 472,795 Ib. 

Straw of wheat and barley. 

Silk, 5,347 lb. 

Sweet oranges. 

Fruits of all forts, - 
Pimienta, 

^pers, 

Increafe of fheep by birth, 

4 “ - ' " ■ of goats, 

* of black cattle, 

" ' " of bogs, 

of horles, mules, and afles, 


1,521,^5 
300,664 
I 3 l »*74 
244,888 
1 29,066 
476 , **40 

322.829 

83,180 

>5.367 

83.333 

62.000 

25.000 

6 ». 34 > 
*25,045 
%4, o 6 1 

45.000 

170.000 

» 3.000 

4,500 
126 942 
3 *.430 

25,704 

240.000 
74,100 


Many articles are not mentioned in this 
account, and are reckoned to amount (the 
fpccified produce comprifed) to 4.9831326 . 

The extent of Majorca is 1 234 fquare leagues, whereof fwenty 
to one degree. 

Majorca is reckoned to be the T-fr P^rt of the continent of Spain; 
and the whole of Spain does not amount to 250,000,000 pefos * 
per annum', according to the opinion of many well-informed 
Spaniards. • 


Eufflifli money 
■ "• 

J#» 24 * 17 
^,649 8 
30.2 *» *3 
55*099 16 
2 y;o 39 >7 
107,131 10 
79.636 
18,715 

3.457 

18,749 

*3.950 

56.250 
13,801 
98,135 

5.4 '3 
10,125 

33.250 
9925 
t/Dia 

98,561 
7,074 

5.783 

S^tOxjo 
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AN ACCOUNT 

or 

TH« AT^EMm THAT H^Vi »EFM MADE 

TO ATTAIN THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC. 


Written iHe Year 
^ LFrori Savssore*.] 


W HEN I wa6 writing dJe |>!r6Bfnteary difcourfe and the firft'part of this work, I 
looked upon the Airnttiit of Mont»blanc as abfolutfly uoatrainable. In my firft 
cxcurfions to Ch(Unouoi in 1^60 and 1761,1 had it publifli Jiu all the pariflicsof the 
valky, that I VfpvM give & confideiable reronipence to vihoivcr fliould find a prai^cable 
route. I ha 4 even promiled to ihofc* who made unfuccefsful tri tls to pay them for their 
labour : thefe promifes were ol t.o avail. Pierre Simon made one attempt at the 
Tacul fide, and another at the fide of the glacier of BuiiTons, out returned without any 
hope of fuccefs. 

ilowrvcr fifteen years after, that is to fay in 1775, four of the Chamouni guides at- 
tempted to gain it by the moutJtain de 1 1 Coie, this mountain which forms a ridge 
pretty near parallel to the glacier of Builfoi, approaches to tlie icts and fnows which 
continue without iujerrupdon to the top ol A.(<rii-bhnc. 

Ihcre is fom? difficulty to overcome before entering 011 thefe ices, and to crofs the 
firfl crevkos; but tl^fo firfl obH ados once runnotmt^d, there n mains no more than 
the length of the way, and the difficulty of acoontphfliing ii> one day the aftent and de- 
frtnt. I fay in one day, btcaofe the people of the country think it not fafe to run the 
rilk of paffmg the night on fnows. 

Thefe four traveller^ got very well over the firft obftacles ; they then endeavoured 
to follow a great valley of fnow, which appeared to coaduft them immediately to the 
fumniit of the xnoHjpipn. AU appeared to promife them the mofl happy luccefs ; they 
had the fineft w^stBjlr Ima^nable, they neither met with openings too I'lrgc, norpreci. 
pic<8 too rapid *. but the reverberation of thtefun on the fnow, am! tht ffagnation of the 
air in this valley made them undergo as they faid a fuffocc ting heat, and gave them at 
j^thc fame lime luch a diflafte for tbeprovifions with which tht y were provided, that over- 
come by inanition and weaririefe, they had the grief to be forced to return the fame 
way they Wi6nt, withouthf^'ing met any vifible infunnountable obflacle. It however 
aj piars that the eFonsr* /ey had made wore very great, for thtir ftrength was very 
much tried in this c2iicur{ion« and from it they became more or Icfs i'l. 

Th s difappciintt An! .)bwe\ t did not prevent three other of Chamouni guides from 
und' 1 taking tlii fame talk, and by the fame road in 1783. They pafk d the night at the 
top of the rao’/ntain de la C6tc, croffed the glacier, and followed the fame valley of 
fnow. They had already got to a good height, and were pioceed-ug courageoufly 
when one of the boldeft and moft vigorous of the three was fuddunly feized with an in- 
fiirmountable proponfify to fleep : he defirtd the other two tq leave him and go on. 
wii’Amt, but »bey could not think of abaudomnv him, and leaving liim to fleep on the 
fiiov/ ; pcrl'uaded as they were that the heat of the fun would kill him : they ther.forc 
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re nounced the undertaking and returned back together to Chainouni. For this pro- 
penfity to fleep, produced by the rarity of the air, left him as foon as they had defeended 
low enough to find themfelvec in a thicker atinofpherc. 

It is vefy likely that even if this overpowering propenfity to fleep had not flopped 
thefc brave fellows, they w'ould not hav^ been able to have gained the fummit of the 
mountain, for in effeft though tBey had attained a great height, they had ftill a great 
way to go, the heat incommoded them exceffively, a thing furprifing at this height ; 
they had no appetite ; the wine and pi'Ovifiohs flat they took with them had no charms 
for th(;m. One of them * told me ferioufly that it w^s ufelels to carry any provifions 
in this excurfion t and that if he ftiould make another trial by the fame way, he would 
only take a parai'ol and a fmelling bottle. When I figured to myfelf this t:dl and vigorous 
mountaineer grapling with the fnow, and holding in one hand a little parafol, and in the 
other a botile^of caufuns pareillc^ this image had fomethmg in it fo ridiculous and flrange, 
that nothing could be more convincing to my mind than the idea he hid formed to 
hinifelf of the difficulty ^f this undertaking, and of confequence of its abfolute impof- 
fibility for people who have neither the head or the joints or a good guide of Chamouui. 

Yet M. Bourrit would again make another trial at the ehd of the feafon, he likewife 
flept at the mountain de la Cote, but an unexpefted ftorm coming on obliged him to 
turn back juft at the entrance of the glacier. 

'For my part, after the informations which I had received from thofe who had made 
the attempt at this fide, 1 looked on the fuccefs as abfolutcly impoflible, and this was 
the opinion of all the intelligent people of Chamouni. 

M. Bourrit, who interefted himfelf more than I did in the conqueft of Mont Blanc, 
thought he ought to try it by fome other fide ; he gained from all parts all the inti?Ili- 
gence he could ; at length he learned that two hunters in following fome chamois had 
got on fome ridges of rocks to fo very great a height, that from the place to which 
they were come, to tlie fummit of Mont Blanc, there remained no more than four or 
Tn e hundred toifes to get up by the declivities of fnow which were not very rapid, 
aiid in fo open an air that there was nothing to fear from that fort of fuflbeation, that 
had been iound in the valley of fnow which ends at the mountain de la Cote. 

’ Charmed with this difeovery, M. Bourrit ran to La Grue, the village Where thefe 
hunters lived, and immediately engaged them to make another trial with him. He left 
the village the fame evening, and arrived with them at break of day at the of fome 
fleep rocks which it was neceflary to pafs. Xhe morning air was of ap dttraordinary 
keennefs ; M. Bourrit feized by the cold and overpowered by fatigue could not follow his 
guides. Two of ihofe, after having left him with the third at the foot of the rocks 
mounted alope, not only to the top of the fame rocks but very far on the fnow : theya 
faid that they had reached to the foot of the higheft fummit of Mont Blanc, from which 
they were feparated only by a ravine of ice, in which, if they had had more time and 
help they could have made flairs by which they might eafily have got to the top. 

As foon as this trial had permitted me to believe in the poffibility of fuccefs, I re- 
folvod lo make the attempt as foon as the feafon would«>permit ; 1 chaffed two men 
of the neighbourhood t to watch near the mountain, and to give me notice as foon as 
The melting of the fnows would render it poffible. Unhappily they accumulated during 
Vhe rigorous winters of 1784 and 1785, and thofe which nave fisequently fallen during 
riie cold and fainy fummer, which has fucceeded this winter have retarded my depar* 
Ture till the middle of September. 


♦ JoraiTe, 


t Pierre Baime and Mark Cotttet. 


I always 
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1 always prefer making thefe excurfions with my gm’des only ; but M. Bourrit, who 
was the firft to make known this route, having defircd that we mould make this attempt 
together,,! confentcd with pleafure. We took with us hig fon, a young man of twenty- 
one years of age, whofe talents promife a mod happy fuccefs, and whom the love of 
botany, and the grand objefis of contemplation that our Alps prefent, has often con- 
ducted on the traces of his father. ' 

I had reckoned on fleeping as high as poifible under coverings in form of tents : but 
M. Bourrit had conceived the happy ^ea of fending two days before three men of 
Chamouni to conftruCl: for us under lljblter of a rock, near the baft* of the Aiguille du 
Goute, a fort of hut or hovel of dry *ftones ; an excellent pr .cautiot^, which would fe- 
cure us from the danger of a ftorm, if we Ihould have the misfonune to meet . one. 

Thefe difpoiitions made, we agreed to meet on Monday the twelfth of September at. 
the village of Bionai&y, fituated about a league to the north-ealt above that of Bionnay, 
M. Bourrit and his fon came therefrom the Priory of Chamouni, which is four leagues 
to the north-eaft of this village. I left Geneva the eleventh of September, and came 
in a carriage to Sallenchc ; and the next morning I went on horfoback to BlouaiTy palling 
by St. Gervfds and by Bionnay. 

The village of Bionaffay is fituated in a vei 7 uneven valley, optih to the fouth-cail, and 
(hut at all other fides. It is commanded by the glacier of the fame name, and fepaiatcd, 
at the north-eaft, from the valley of Chamouni by a fmall chain of liate and calcareo-.,- 
mountains. 

I obferved between Bionnay and Bionaffay feme remarkable ftoncs, but I mean i .t 
give the lithological account of this little journey in another place ; ihofe details would 
too much damp the intereft of which it is fufceptible. 

I Arrived the firft at Bionaftay with Pierre Balme, who had come as far as Sallenchc to • 
meet me ; we fliould have flept at this village, but as there was no inn there, I had 
alked at Bionnay which of the peafants of the place was in the beft fituation to critertaiu 
us, they directed me to the Confeiller de la Commune named Batandier. I his houcli 
peafant received- me with great cordiality j and M. Bourrit coming in the evening from 
Chamouni, our hoft gave each of us a good little room, with a bed filled with freii.- 
ftraw on which I paffed a very good night. 

The next morning I felt foine uneafinefs for the weather, the barometer not having 
mounted during the. night more than the fixteenth of a line ; which is much under 
what it rifes to from evening to morning, when fine weather is perfectly fettled. My ob- 
fervation, compared with that which M. Pi£tet made at Geneva, gives to the fituation of 
Batandier’s houfe four hundred and eighty-eight toifes above our lake, and of confe- 
^uence fix hundred and eighty above the fea. ^ 

We had then ftill to mount one thoufand eight hundred toifes before we* could get to 
the fummit of Mont Blanc- but we had two days to perform it in : as the firft day w*c 
were only to go -as far :.3 our hut. ^ As its fituation had been left to the choice of its 
oonftruAers, we were ignorant of its height, but wilhed to find it placed as high as 
poffible. ■ 

At day-break one of Ae Chamouni guides, who had worked at the conftrudion of the 
hut, came to inform us it was almoft finilhed, but that it would be neeeflary to take 
another piece of fir, to make the roof more folid. We ordered a man of Bionaffay to* 
carry one, and two others loaded themfelves with ftraw, and two more With wood for 
firmg. Others carried provifions, furs, and my phyfical indrunients, and thus we 
forraed a cara^ of fixteen or, feventeen people. 
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1 lioped tbat v.'o luigh;: have gone near tvvo ieaguos on our mulcr, but it was with 
» difficulty we could make u!'e of them even for one. M, liourrit ti^elailuT even wiiheil 
to go the vvliole way a ioui. 

M'c iiniifcdiateiy liiomuecl an eafy Hope by the fide of a profound ravine, in which 
runs the torrent ui:i'.li inii -s front the glacier of RionaPfay. Then a rapid afceni coii- 
duded us to a little plain below the glacicV : we traverfed this pleda in its whole length : 
we thf'n coalled thi; glacier lor fomc nxuuenls, and we iisiidtcd by leavi-iy; it and taking a 
ftrair nonh-call direction by a very rotigh but Mtt too iatfguing Hope, and without any 
daiee.n _ _ \ 

Ail the upper part oftvils flope iu'alic<.! Pierre-rondtf, without the origin of this name 
.being known ; for there is neitle.r rock nor Itonc there remarkable for its roundtiels. 
This Hope is free Iroiii wood, bunus; and aluiofl ail vegetation is covered only witiifiag- 
•ments, and preieius a moll iavage afpecl. At the left are feen harv* rocks which conceal 
the valley of *Clianujuni, and to the riglit,tiic rocks and ices of the hale of Mont Blanc; 
for as for its head and Ihoiilders, th(;y are concealed' by its low and pj f^jecting bale*:. 

Although this alcc'nt v^as ituig enough, 1 was always afraid to fee the end of it and come 
to the hut, bccaufe! wilhed to get as high as jmllible the firft day, aud to make the moll 
of the fecond, which would l)e the moll inlen.lling, but at the fanie**iitnc the moll p;iiuful : 
thus, always counting for nothing the prelent fatigue, we afcendccl, almofl withoiu p- r- 
ceiving it, the feven hundred and forty-one toifes which our hut lay above the village : 
vve got to it about half an hour after one, allhougli we had not fet out till eight, and 
divers little accidents had made us lofe more than half an hour of the time. 

The fituation of this hut was the happicll that could have been chofen in fo wild a 
fituation. It was joined to a rock in the bottom of an angle, Iheltercd from the north- 
call and north-well at about fifteen or twenty paces, above a little glacier covered t\'ith 
fnow, from w hich ilTued a clear and frclh Uream w'hich anfwcred every purpofe wanting 
to our caravan. 

Oppofite the hut was the Aiguille du Goute, by which we were to attack Mont Blanc. 
Two of our guides *, who had lealed the Aiguille, Ihewed us the ridge which we fliould 
climb. They even ofl'ered to take advantage of what I'eniained of the day to reconnoitre 
tile mountain, chiifc the cafiefl: route and mark fli’ps in the hard fuow : we accepted tiie 
offer with thanks, d o the right of thefe rocks we admired a fummit of fnow called la 
Ro^ne.) which appeared to us of a prodigious height, we were however told we fliould 
foe it under our feet, from the Dtimc of rAiguille. All the lower part of tliis high 
fummit was covered with extremely rugged glaciers, which emptied themfelvos into that 
of Bionafl'ay. At every moment vafl mafl’es of ice detached themfelves from this glacier, 
which we could fee full, and precipitate llierafelves wdth a horrid cralh and dilfolve in 
clouds of dutl, that the air railed by the fall of ice rofe up like clouds to a furprifing 
height. 

Behind our hut was a fmall chain of rocks about forty-feet above it. I made hafle 
to get up it, my travelling companions quickly followed me, and there we enjoyed one 
of the finefl views I ever met on the Alps. ^ 

'I’hefe rocks, vvhofe height is one thoufand two hundred and twenty-nine toife.s above 
the lake, and one thoufand five hundred and twenty-two above the fea, are at the north- 
well fide quite precipitous. 1 here is fecn under the feet the fouthern extremity of the 
valley of Chamouni, above which we were about nine hundred toifes. The relt of this 
charming valley is fliortened in the view, and the high mountains which border on it 
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10 form a circus round it. The high points feen in profil- ihemf-lve;. 

ill a iorcii: Oi pyn^midii \vhic!i ciof-t, the hounds of this circus, and i .^ in dellined \ o dc- 
Uid the oi this chanifjig retreat, and preicm^t? its peace and iiiiKK'cncc. 

u*o?n Hde, the viovv CAtends to the C^eninii, which is known by ils d'.*id*lc fuinmi' 

Ti U I i\ot undertake to give <\ derail of the itu- 
lifcovered from this fuinmit, let it ninice to fay that 


leu,. 

J’ 

whicii h:;:: given it th:it nacar. 


inenil ! 


ua]) of nuciinrains 



thennreau'- 
inofl pro- 
elcftricity. 

It is true that t-ee ccjlil nortii vxin-.l v;lach tlicii blew did not]H.'nnit me to remain long in. 
ih;ii htuatio!), it. was necv.fiary to iind out a milder temperature; under cover (»f live locks 
which ^urrc>un;^e^] our \\\n ; but avS h^ori as 1 liad wanned mvfelf, I rctunu';! again to eu- 
joy the prolpeel and continue my obfervatious. 1 will gr'c an account of tiunn in a 
ciiapier apart. 

I had the c!i;ygriii of not being able to make an experiment from which I Inid pro- 
liHiCdi myielf much pieafuro : that of the ncceffary heat to boil water at diircront heights. 
'] he phyliciaiis know^ the prolound rclearchcs oi M- D? Luc on tliis fn! ;eft, tb.eir pre- 
i liion aiul tlicir cxadiiude leave no doulit of the refalts ; iieverLiRic's ivl. le Chevalier 
Sliuckburgh thinks he lias found out another rule. 


It was intereding to repeat thefe experiments, particularly at fuch heights as no na- 
t\iralill had ever al tempted. For ciglitecn months I had been alking of M. Paul, a 
thcrmonietor armed with a micrometer and adapted to a portative keirh* : but the want 
f)i p/oper lubes, and the uuiltiplicd occupaiions of this excellent arrifl, had lb retarded 
ihe execution of this infirunient that it was not reaily till the day before our departure. 
However it appeared to be in very good order, I tried it the fame nigiit and again w ith 
luccefs at Bionaflay ; and I hoped it will fuccccd equally well every w here elle, but at 
the height of the hut the lamp defHncd to make the water boil would not burn ; it was a 
lamp conflruclcd on the prlntijiles of thofe that M. Argand had invented, but made in 
a. hurry, and from a bad model i the tinder wliicli ferved it as a wack burni’d at firll very 
well ; but preicntly this tinder turned into coal and afterwards went out, an accident 
which did not happen in a thicker air. Unhappily our apparatus was difpofed in fuch 
a manner that it was impo/lible to make our water boil on a wo; d fin*, the only one 
here in our power. After then having ufelcfsly tried this apparatus a thoufand diffe- 
rent ways, 1 was obliged to give up the ex{>eriment, or put it off till another opportu- 
nitv. 

j 

But the beauty of the eveiiinp^, and the magnificence of the fprcVaclc, V'Jiich the fet- 
ting fun prefentfd from my oblervatoiy, conlbled me for this diiappointment. The 
evening vapour Y>'!ii(:l'., ! V*. a light gaz, temperod the fun’s brightnefs, and half con- 
ceaK.d the immenle < xteut wo had under our feet, formed the tinell purple belt, which 
incircled all the wefC-r” part of ihe horizon, whilft to the call: the fnows at the bafe of 
Munt Bianc coloured by lUisdight prcfoiucd liie fineit and inofl: magnificent fpo£taclc. 
In proportion as the vapour clel'conded and became more denfe, this belt became nar- 
rower, and of a »leeper colour ; and appeared at hdl. of a blood red, at the lame inflant 
fmall cloiul.s \\hich rove above lliis dram, darted a light of fuch brightnef:;, tliat they re-* 
fembhtd flaming liars or meteors. When the night was quite fot'iu I returned there } 
the fky was then perfcftly clear, and without cloiuls, the vapours were only obfervable 
at (lie bottom of the valleys: the ftars fliinlng but without any tinkling, fpread over 
the tops ol the mountains an extreme feeble and pale light, but lufficient how>.;*'er t© 
von. IV. 4 s dillingnifh 
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tHflingUl’ni i[ie maffcs and the dillances. The repofe and profound filence • which 
reigned in this vail extent, fiil) heightened by the imagination, ioPpired me with a fort 
(•('terror j it appeared to nit* as if 1 had outlived the uuiverfc, and that I fawitscorpfe 
(IrcfctuYl at my feet. Sorrov/fpl as iileas of this nature are, they have a fort of charm 
whicli can hardly be refifted. I turned niy lookvS oftener towards this.obfcure folitude 
tluin towards Mont Blanc, whofe fliining and phofphorical fnows (UU gave‘the; idea of 
movement and life ; but the keennefs of the air on this ifoiated point prefently forced 
me to retire to the hut. . 

'I'he coldefi: part of the evening was three qcigrtera of an Ir ur after fun-fet, the ther- 
mometer could 'keep no higher than two and a half degrees above the freezing point. 
An hour after it got a degree higher, and another in the night, dill the fire afforded us 
great fatisfaftion ; indeed we fcarcely lliould have been able to have done without it. 

But this hut, this afylum of fuch confequence to us, deferves to be deferibed. It was 
about feven feet b*y eight, and four in height : if w’as inclofed by three walls, and the 
rock which it was atta(:hed to ferved fora fourth; flat hones placed without mortar 
formed thefe walls; and the fame fort of rtoncs, fupported by three or four branches 
of fir, compofed the roof : an opening of three feet fquare, left in the wall, ferved for an 
entrance. Two paillaffes placet? on the ground ferveil us for beds ; and an open parafol 
placed againft the entrance ferved us at the fame time inftead of a door and curtains. 
M. Bourrit, and ftiil more fo his fon, were incommoded by the purity of the air; they 
did not digeft their dinner, and could not eat any fupper. For my part, whom the pure 
air does not incommode, if I ufe no violent excrcife, 1 paffed an excellent night in a light 
and quiet fleep. 

■When the parafol was not before the door, I could fee from my bed the fnows, the 
ices, and the rocks fituated below our hut ; and the riling of the moon gave to this 
view the moft Angular appearance. Our guides paffed the night, fonie fquatted in the 
holes of rocks, others wrapped up in cloaks and blankets, and others fat up and watched 
by a little fire, which they kept up with a part of the wood we brought with us. 

As M. Bourrit the year before, at the fame feafon, and in the fame place, fulFered 
feverely from infupportable cold at fun-rife, it was fettled that we Ihould not fet out till 
* after fix o'clock. But as foon as day began to appear, I mounted to my obfervatory 
and there waited the fun’s rifing. 1 round the view Hill very fine, lefs lingular however 
than at the fun’s fetting ; the vapours, lefs condenfed, did not form in the horizon a 
cordon fo diflinfl and highly coloured, but in return I obferved a lingular phenomenon. 
It was formed of rays of a fine purple, which parted from the horizon to the weft, pre- 
cifely oppofite the fun ; they were not clouds, but a fort of thin vapour homogenous fub- 
ftance : th%fe rays, to the number of fix, had their centre a little below the horizon, and 
extended to ten or twelve degrees from this centre. 

We bad the precaution to take a warm mel’s of foup aS a preventative againft the 
cold ; we then made an equal divifion amongft our guides of provilions, precautionary 
cloathing, and of my inftruments, and in this manner fet out at a quarter pall fix with 
the greateft hope of fuccefs. * 

F.levated as we were to one thoufand four hundred and twoity-two toifes above the 
fca,_ we had ftiil one thoufand toiJes to get up before we coultf attain the fummit of 
' Mont Blanc ; in eftcift, the moft exad meafures allow this fummit to be two thoufand 
four hundreft and twenty-fix toifes above the Mediterranean. Of thefe one thoufand 
toifes, we had to go about fix hundred on the rocks of the Aiguille du Goutc, and the 
remainder on the fhow. * 

8 This 
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Tliis Aiguille, or high mountain, fecn from the environs of Genova, prefonts itfelf 
tinder a round form, ftraight before, and under i he highefl fuminit of Mont Blanc. 
The ridge of rocks which defeend from it appear like black,illi furrows. From our hut 
we could diilinguifh this Aiguille under the fame afpeft as from Geneva; but as we 
were very* near it, it concealed from us the height of Mont Blanc ; we only faw the fliy 
above thefe rocks. * 

The rapidity of the couloirs^ or hollows, isfo great, that it is inipoflible cither to get up 
’ or clown, and even if one (hould happen to fall, it would be found very diilicult to re- 
tain one’s felf ; one muft either rpll or ^ide to the bottom of the piountain. 

This flope, by which we were to get up, as feen from Genevar, and alfo from our hut, 
appeared marp and inaccelTible ; yet our guides aflhred us that on a near approach all 
thefe feeming difficulties w'ould vanifh : they even went fo far as to fay that the afeent 
from Bionaflay to the hut was more difficult and more dangerous than what remained 
for us to attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. It may then be eafily conceived with what 
courage and hopes we fet out. 

We began by traverfing not a very Hoping glacier, which feparated us from the bafe 
'of the Aiguille, and in twenty minutes came to the firil rocks of the ridge by which wc 
were to get on this bafe. This ridge is rapid cnouglf, and the broken or difuuitcd 
rocks of which it is compofed do not offer a very commodious patch. However, we 
mounted them very gaily in an hour and fome minutes : the temperature was fucli as 
we could defire ; the air, between three and four degrees above the freezing point, w'us 
no colder than neceffary not to heat us in afeending ; we enjoyed the lively and cncou* 
raging plcafurc to perceive our progrefs by the gradual decline of fumnhts which not 
long, before had appeared above us. I felt a moft lively joy, and which perhaps may 
appear puerile, when after having afeended twenty-five minutes I came to difeover the 
lake of Geneva ; it was the firft time I had found myfelf high enougji on the bafes of 
Mont Blanc to be able to perceive it. 1 had alfo the pleafure to find here two handfome 
plants, aretia Alpina^ and arieta Hchetica. This lafl is extremely rare in the Alps of 
Savoy. When we had attained the higheft part of the ridge, it was neceffary to climb 
a fteep Hope of fnow to get on the glacier which forms the plateau of the bafe of the' 
Aiguille, and there, for the firft time, we were affifted by the liands of our guides, v.'ho 
were always anxious to offer us their help. It w'as near three quarters after feven o’clock 
when we got on this plateau ; we had flattered ourfelves with the hopes of getting there 
fooner; and as we knew that this was but a fmall part of the whole of our undertaking, 
I thought I ought not to flop to obferve the barometer. 

We then paffed right to the foot of the Aiguille, and were upon the point of getting 
to it, when we faw with much furprife a man, who did not belong to our caravan, 
afeending before us at the glacier of Bionaffay. But this furprife changed into a cry of 
joy of all the cavalcadv-; '^r'icn we difeovered him to bo Guidet, the brave follow who 
the year before bad accompanied M. Bourrit, and had gone with Marie Coutet almoft 
to the fummit of Mcftt l^-anc ; he was not at home when we fent for him ; he had not 
begun bis jourpey till late in,«the preceding evening, had got up the mountain in tlie 
sight, and came by the fliorteft cut into the track that he knew w^e fliculd take. The 
guides the moft loacRUd haftened to let him have his fliare of the baggage, and he gaily 
took his place* in our rank. ' • 

The glacier that we were traverfing touches on one of the lidgcs of die Aiguille of 
Goute, which is by its rapidity impradicabte. I'his ridge is feparated from that which 
we ^'ere to follow by one of thofe rapid couloirs of which 1 have alreaiiy fpoken : it was 
neceffary to traverfe Uiis couloir : the fnow which covered it was^lill frozen, and ( xcei'- 

4 8 2 ' jiwly 
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fivcly har<3 ; happily Goutet and Gervais, who had pafTcd there the day before in the 
afternoon, had found this Ihovv foftened by the ftin, and had marked places in which wc 
could put our feet. Tljefe t»-averfings aie what I mofl fear: if your feet fail ycui have 
little hope of being able to keep up ; but when you diredly afcend or defeeud, if you 
fall it is eafier 10 iiop yourfclf. Guidet v/anted to pafs below us, in cafe our fooling 
fliould fail, to which we would rtot corifent, as the Hope by which ho had to pafs in ib 
doing was flill more rapid and dangerous than where \vc were ; ami we followed the 
method I had ufed in defeending the glacier of the Aiguille du Midi. Kach of us placed 
hinifelf between two guides, who firmly held thV tw^), extremities of one of their long 
flicks ; this fticlv* formed at the fide of the precipice a fort of barrier on which we iiip- 
ported ourfelves ; this barrier moved w ith us, made our walking fccurc, and preferved 
us from all danger. 

After having traverfed this couloir^ we attained tlic ridge of the rock we had to climb, 
and here it was that*our talk become difiic^ilt. We found tills ridge inconiparably moro 
fleep than that W'hich had conduced us on the bafe of the Aiguille, the ri)cks of which it 
is formed being more incoherent, quite dhunited by the injuries of the air ; fomciimcs 
they rolled Ifom under our feet ; Ibinctiines pieces came away iji our hands when w'e 
laid hold of them; often not knowing where to lay hold, 1 was obliged to catch at the leg 
of the guide next before me. The afeent in fome places was fo fleep, that fomctiincs 
this leg was level with my head : in addition to our troubles, tlie fnow^ which had fallen 
two days before filled up the intervals of the rocks, and concealed the hard fnow or ice 
which we found here and there under our feet. Often the middle of the ridge became 
abfolutely impaffable, in which cafe W'c were obliged to go by the fides of dangerous cort- 
loirs by which it was bounded ; at other times wc met interruptions in the rocks, i\xk\ it 
Avas ncctflary to crofs fnow which covered flopes extrcintly rapid. All thefe obflacles 
augmerued gradually in our approach to the fuinmit of the Aiguille. At length, after 
five hours aieent, three of which pafl'cd on this fatiguing ridge, Pierre Balmat, who pre- 
ceded me, feeing that not only the Hope continually became more fleep, Imt that w^e (liil 
found, as we advanced, a greater quantity of frcfii ftiOw^, propofed that I fliould rcfl rny- 
^eir while he w ent before a little to examine what we fliould do. I confented with lb 
much the more willingncls, as 1 had not fat down fince our departure in the morning : 
I had foineiiines flopped to take breath, but always {landing, fupporting mylLlf cm the 
flick. As he advanced he kepi calling to us to wait for him, and not to proceed farther 
till his return. After an hour’s abfence he returned, and iafonned us that the quantity 
of frefli fnow higher up w^as lb great, that w^e could not allain the fummit of ihefe rocks 
without extreme danger and fatigue, and that there wc: fliould be obliged to flop, bccaufe 
the top of the mountain, beyond the rocks, was cc»vered with fort fnow' to the depth 
of a foot ami a half, tlirough which it was impoATible to advance. Hisguetres, covered 
as high as his knees, atleiled the truth of this report, and the ’quantity of fnow all routid 
us w as alio a fuiliciciit proof of it*. In confequcnce we agreed, tliough with regret, to 
proceed no farther. 

The barometer, which I had tried during this halt, onty fuppnrtcd itfldf at eighteen 
inches, one ligne, iem^ teen fixteenths, and the thermometer in the fhade at two and a 
Jialf. At this time the barometer, ohfci ved at Gemn-a by M. Piftef^af one hundred and 
fourteen feet above the lake, fupporteU itlclf at tw enly-fix inches, eleven Tignes, tliirty- 
c/iie thirty. feco^ids ; and the thermometer in the open air at fourteen degrees de Reau- 
mur. Tivlc. obfervationi, calculated by the logarithms wirlioiu regard to the temperature 
of t}\e air, would givq,,one thoufand nine hundred and ihirty-five toifes above theTea. 
If wo regard this iempdfeture, in following the formula of I\I. Do Luc, wc fliould take 
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off fevt'iity-two toifes ; but if we adopt the principles of naturalifts, v/ho have laboured 
to M. De Luc’s, we Ihould make a much lei's confidcrable clcdudion. B’or, ac- 

cording to the Chevalier Shuckburgh, wefliould retrench but thirty toif^vS; and accor- 
ding to M. 'rreuibley, but twenty-eight j and fo the height of the place whwe we llopt 
would be one thoui'and nine hundred and feven toifes above ihefea. Although I could 
not make ihde calculations on the place itfeli,* as I did not kiiow the heighih of the ba- 
rometer in the piain, I well fav/ that we ought to be about (uie thoufand nine hundred 
rolics, and 1 told my fellow-lraveller I'o ; and in tltc chagiurwe felt for not having been 
able to complete our enierprize, it Was fome conlolaiion to us to know that we hai 
been higher. than any other known ciSferver in Europe had ev r been.l'eforc. 

I obi'ervcd ilie liygrc'inelcr, the eleftrojneter, the itruili.re of tlie rocks which fur- 
round!‘cl us; 1 o(!Iecled levoral famples of ihcfc rocks; we admired tlie immenfe ex- 
tent of tiic pro 'ped wliicli prcfeiited itfclf to our view : to the foiilh-vvcR we could fee 
tlie river Here much b. yond Chambery, and our view to the n *rth call: extended to 
Gcai’ini, and in t!ds denii-circle, whole diameter is about fifty h'agues, we darted ajjove 
the highat mountains ; \vc could fee our lake at the left of the mole, and on the right 
the mountains of Abondance. 'J he Jura alone terminated our horizon to the north- 
well, for we faw'’ it even above the luunnit of the Buet, which was more than two hun- 
dred and feventy toifes below us. 

Meantime cur guides prcll'ed us to return. Although the thcrmomelcr in the fhadc 
fupported itfclf only at two, live, and that the iinmc?diate aftion of the fun’s rays made 
if only mount to four, foven, yet this fame fun appeared to us extremely ardent, and 
when we flood Hill we could fcarcely bear it without the Itelp of a parafol. I'his made 
our, guides fearful that the late Ihow, half melted by its rays, would augment the diffi- 
culty of the defccTit. it is known that dangerous ways are more difficult in defeending 
than nu.'untlng, and \vc liad p.dicc! fome very bad in getting up. However, by walking 
with care, and the help of our guides, whole llrcngth and courage were equally admir- 
able ve reuirnccl w’ithout any accident to the plateau of the bafe of the Aiguille of 

CuOUtC. 

As I was no longer preffed for time, I obferved the barometer at the border of thd 
Rojk: ro,vanis the lake, and its height compared, according to M. De Luc’s method, 
wiih that which he then had, gives to this plateau one thoufand four hundred and ten 
tolf'-s above our lake, or one thoufand five hundred and nincty-feven above the fea, 

V. liich makes about nineteen toifes more than the fummit of Butt. It was alio a fatis- 
faefion to me to have found there a more convcnietit fituation for divers experifnents, 
more elevated than the Buet, and of an ealier accefs alfo. This fame elevation, calcu- 
lated according to M. 'I remblcy’s formula, would be one thoufand lour hundred and 
Ibny-four toilcs above the lake, and one thoui'and fix hundred and thirty-fevcu above 
the I’e 

I'Vom thence I re-deicended to the hut very flowly, and in obferving at leifure the 
rocks over which I n qlixt. On my arrival there I found M. M. Hourrir, who had gone 
before us, and who lek !'i. lilUe fatigued from the journey, that they were getting ready 
to defeend to the village uf Bionaflay. This was the more iurprifing, as M. Bourrit the 
younger had been ill the day i elore, and indifpofed all the night ; M. Bourrit the father, 
always j. re- occupied by the dread i)f the cold, from w'hich he fiiircred fo much th;: pro 
ceding year, had mounted and defeeuded the mountain with furred ffioef, in which his 
foot liad no ibtbllity, and which rendered this e.xcurlion fo njuch the more tirefome 
j'or’him. 


For 
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For ;ny part, from having found myfrlf fo well the preceding night in the hut, I re* 
folvcd to pafs this night alfo in it } either to continue my meteorological pbfervations, 
or to obferve in my defeent tile nature and ftruflure of the mountain, which I could 
not have efone if I bad left it the iiune day ; for night came on before M. M. Bounit 
had got half way down. , 

Immediately after their departure I went and placed my inftruments on the rock 
which I called my obfervatory, I there ftill enjoyed the magnificent fpeflacle of the fun’s 
fetling ; and after a very good night in the hut, I continued in the morning roy meteo- 
rological obfervations : I compared with great e’xaftn^fs, by means of a level, the ele- 
vation of this rock with* that of the mountains which appeared to equal it nearly in 
height. I then defeended (lowly in picking up ilones, and Hopped a good while to ob- 
ferve thofe which are carried down by the glacier of Bionaffay. Here are found all 
thofe of which the Aiguille of Goutc is compofed. I went to dinner at Bionaflay, and 
from thence a hor/eback to deep at Sallenche, 

Ifcthis attempt fliould !je made again, I think it w'ould be neceflary to ereft thehut, where 
one fhould fleep,at leafl: two hmulred toifes higher than ours, that is to fay,at the very foot 
of the rocks of the Aiguille au Goutc ; and thus attack thofe (harp and uneven rocks 
with all the vigour that a night’s reft gives, ^nd before the heat commences. I likewife 
think that if feme guides were fent two or three days beforehand to form a fort of ftairs 
in the moft rapid dopes, or at leaft chufe the cafieil paflages ; for our guides, almoft as 
great ftrangers as we in thofe deferts, were often divided in their opinions in the rout 
wo fhould take ; yet nothing is lefs certain than that wo had always taken the beft. But 
whatever means may be imagined to facilitate this enterprize, it fhould not be hazarded 
in a year of great fnow, but at a time perfeftly fafe, with mufcular jointd, and a Ijcad 
well accuftomed to the fight of precipices. 


FURTHER 
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I HAVE given in the fccond vtlumg, Chap. 52, the hiftory of the ufelefs attempts that 
were made, to the year 1785, to attain the fuinmit of Mom Blanc. 

To complete this hiltory, I ought to fay a word of an excuiTion made for the fame 
purpole in 1786. Thiscxcurfion was not fuccefsful, though it certainly was that which 
determined Dr. Paccard and Jaques Balmat to undertake the one made at ^he end of the 
fnnimtr of the fame year. * 

It maybe remembered that the 13th of September, 1785, I, nad attempted with M; 
Bourrit, to fcalc Mont Blanc by the /^iguille du Goute, l^t tliat we met with new fallen 
fnows which forced us to (top at the height of 1935 toifes above the fea. 

As the obftaclc that thefe fnows had oppofed to our defign, appeared to us to be the 
effeft of the latenefs of the feafon, I rcfolved to repeat the att 'mpt tl e following year,, 
at a time when the new fnows fliould be lefs formidable. In confequence, and to leffen 
as much as pofllfle the fatigue experienced in thelall journey, I ordered Pierre Balmat; 
to credl a hut at the foot of one of the ridges of the Aiguille du Goutc, and as foon as 
the feafon would permit to make fome excurfions on that fide, in order to chufe the 
moft convenient route for me to take. 

To execute this project, Pierre Balmat, Marie Coutet, and another guide, went the 
8th of Juno, 1786, to fleep at our old hut at Pierre Ronde, and fet out for it at break 
of day ; they got up the fame ridge that 1 had followed the preceding year, and attained, 
although with great diflicuity, the fummit of the Aiguille du Goute, after having all 
fuccellivcly fallen ill from fatigue and the rarity of the air. From thence by proceeding 
an hour on the fnows in the fame direction, they came to the height of the Dome du 
Gonte; there they found Fran9ois Paccard and three other guides, with whom they had 
concerted this rendezvous, and who had palTed by the mountain of La Cote to come to 
the fame place, always believing that it could be only by the Aiguille du Gonte that the 
fummit of Mont Blanc was to be attained; and they had divided ihemfelvcs in two parties 
to make a comparative trial of the two routes which led to the fummit of du Goutd. 
This comparifon was entirely to the advantage of the route by the mountain de la 
Cote. Fran9ois Paccard and his cpmpanions had arrived an Iiour and a^half fooner, 
with much lels fatigue and danger than Pierre Balhiat, who had palTcd by the Pierre 
Ronde. 

After having joined, they traverfed a great plain of fnow, and came to a ridge which 
unites the fummit of Mint Blanc to the Dome of Goute ; but this ridgp was found to 
be fo narrow between two prAipices, and at the fame time fo dangerous, that it was im- 
pofTible for them to follow it, and attain the fummit of Mont Blanc. They then exa- 
mined at different parts the approaches to this fummit, and the refult of this fearch was, 
that it was abiblutely inacceflible at leaft by the Dome of Goutc. They returned front 
thence to Chamouni by the mountain de la Cote, much difeontented with their expe- 
diti9n, and haraffed by a florni accompanied with fnuw and hail^ 

• Sa^ufn vi, 137, 4to. 

But 
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But they did not all return ; one of thofe who had followed Francois Packard by the 
iriountaiu of la Cote, was Jaques Balmat, fince become famous by his afcent to the fum- 
mlt of Mont Blanc. He wa? not to be of the party in this excurfion ; he bad joined 
Paccard atfd his party almofl in fpite of them. In returning from the I^ome of Goute, 
as he was not on good terms with the others he walked by himfelf, and kept apart from 
them to fearcli for chryftals in a rock at fome dilfancc. When he wi{Iied to rejoin them 
or at leaf! follow their traces on tlie fuow'. lie could not find them j mean time the ftorm 
came, and being fearful to venture himfelf alone in the middle of thefe deferfs in the 
ftorm and at the approach of night, he preferred fquatting himfelf down in the fnow, 
and there paiiemly wait till the florin fliouid ceafe'and fhe coming of day-light ; he there 
fuffered much from the hail and cold ; but towards morning the weather cleared up, 
and as he had the whole length of the day to return, he refolved to confecrate part of it 
to the trying if he could not, among ihel'e vaft and luiknown folitudes, find out a way 
by which thei fummit of Mont Blanc might be attained. It was thus that he difeovered 
that which has been followed, and which is certainly the only one by which it can be 
attained. * ^ 

He did not immediately dPhis return to Chamounie make his difeovery known, but 
as he found that Dr. Paccard had thoughts of making a fimilar attL-mpt, he communi- 
cated the fecret to him, and offered toi’erve him as a guide. The fuccefs of this enter- 
prise has ISeen made known to the public by the relations which have been given of it 
by Dr. Paccard and M. Bourrit. 

What is remarkable in the difeovery of this route is, that it is the fame which pre- 
fents itfelf the moft naturally to thofe who view Mont Blanc from Chamounie, and is 
alfo that which thofe who made the firfl attempt tried, but of whicli they became dif* 
gufted by a Angular prejudice. As it proceeded by a fort of valley between great heights, 
it was imagined too warm, and that it excluded the air too much. This valley is never- 
thelefs very wide, and acceffible to the winds, and the ices which form the bounds are 
not of that nature to heat it. But fatigue and the rarity of the air gave to thofe, who 
made the firfl attempts, this oppreflion of which I have fo often fpoken ; they attributed 
this oppreflion to the heat and flagnation of the air, and they no longer endeavoured to 
‘attain the fummit otherwife than by the known and ifulated ridges, fuch as that of 
Goute- 

The people of Chamounie likewife had an idea that fleeping on the heights would be 
attended with death, but the trial made by Jaques Balmat in pafling the night on them, 
banifhed this fear ; and the impoflibility of coming to it by the ridges forced them to 
take the moil natural and apparent route. 


yOURNEr OF SyiUSSURB IN AUGUST, 1787. 

DIVERS periodical works have informed the public, that laft year in the month of 
Augufl two inhabitants of Chomounie, Mr. Paccard a phyfician, and Jaques Balmat the 
guide, attained to the fummit of Mont Blanc, which till then had been deetned im* 
pofllble. * 

It was made known to me the next day, and I immediately fet out to endeavour to 
^ follow their traces ; but there fell fo much rain and fnow that I was forced to give up 
the projefl for this feafon. I commiflioned Jaques Balmat to vifit the muuntun in the 
beginning of June, and to let me know as foon as the finking of the winter fnow fhould 
render it praQicable. * In the interval I went into Provence to make experiments by 
the fea fide, with a defign to compare them with tho.e I propofed to make on iMont 

' Jaques 
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Jaqucs Balmat in the month of June made two ufelefs attempts, mein time he wrote 
me word he had no doubt but it might be done in the month of ^uly. 1 then fet out 
fcr Chamounie. At Salenche I met the courageous Balmat, who was coming to Ge- 
neva to inform me of his new fuccefs the fifth of July he hewj attained the fummit of the 
mountain with two guides, John Michel Cachat and Alexis Toumier, It raided on my 
arrival at Chamounie, and the bad weather cyntinued three weeks; but I was deter- 
mined to wait till the end of the feafon, rather than mite a favourable opportunity. 

riiis oj>portunity fo much defired came at laft, I took my departure accompanied 
by a foi vant, and eighteen guides who carried my inftraraents and other necefiary ap- 
paratus. * , . ' r . 

My eldeft fon was extremely defirous of accompanymg me ; i>ut I w®? afraid he was 
neither ftrong enough nor fufficiently accuftomed to excurfions of this nature, therefsre 
iniilled that he fliould give up the defign. He ftaid at the Priory, where he made, with 
mu':'! care, obfervations fimilar to thofe I made on the top. 

Although it is hardly two leagues and a quarter in a direft line from Ae Priory of 
Chamounie to the fummit of Mont Blanc, it takes eighteen hours to walk it, on account 
of the bad road, the turnings, and about one thoufand m|| hundred and twenty toiles 
to gc*t up. 

To be perfeftly at liberty in the choice of the places where I fhould fleep, I had a tent 
carried, and the firlt night I flept under it on the fummit of the mountain of Cote, which 
is fituated on the fouth of the Priory, and at feven hundred and feventy-nifte iKfes above 

this village. , , r 

This journey is free from paun and danger, the afeent is always on the graft or on the 
rock, and the excurfion is eafily made in five or fix hours. But from thence to the top, 
there is nothing but ice and fnow to walk on. 

The fecond journey is not the eafieft. We had immediately to croft the glacier of 
the Cote to get to the foot of a chain of rock inclofed by the fnows of Mont Blanc. This 
glacier is difficult and dangerous. It is interfeded by large, deep, irregular crevices; 
and it is often difficult to pafs them except over bridges of fnow, which are fometiraes 
extremely flight, and fufpended over abyfes. One of my guides had nearly perilhed 
here. He had gone the day before with two others to reconnoitre the palTage, liappily 
they had had the precaution to faften themfelves together by cords ; the fnow gave way 
und<?r him in the middle of a wide and deep crevice, and hevconiinued fufpended be- 
tween his two companions. We paffed by the opening which had been formed under 
him, and I trembled at the fight of the danger he had run. The paflage of this glacier 
is fo difficult and winding, that it took us three hours to go from the top of the C6te to 
the firft rocks of this ifolated chain, though it is little more than a quarter of a league 

in a direft line. . , , . 

After having attained thefe rocks, we foon quitted them again to go op a winding 
valley full of fnow, wluc’. ftretches from north to fouth to the foot of the bighefl: fum- 
mit. ^ This fnow is interfered at different diftances by enormous and fuperb crevices. 
Thrfr lively and neat frlta (hews the fnow difpoled of in horizontal beds, and each of 
thefe beds anfwer to a year j be the largenefe of its crevices what it may, the bottom 

can no where bedilbovered. r r . , . , 

My guides vrilhed we fliould pafs the night near fome of thofe rocks which are to be ' 
met wth in this route, but as the higheft are fix or feven hundred toifes lower than the* 
fummit, I was defirous to get higher up. To do this, it was neceflary to pitch oup tent 
amid the fnows, this I had much trouble to make my companions confent to. .They 
imagined that during the night there rogned on thefe high fnows an infupportablecold, 
VOL IV. 4 T - and 
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and ferioufly believed they fliould perifh there. At laft I told them, that for my part I 
was determined to do it with thofe amongft them on whom I could depend ; that we 
would dig deep in the fnow and cover this hollow with the covering of the tent, and 
there (Imt ourfclves in together, and in this manner we {hould,not fuffer from the rigour 
of the cofd. I'hefe arrangements having encouraged them, we purfued our courfe. 

At four in the evening we got to th§.fccond of the three great platforms of fnow which 
we had to pafs, and there we pitched our tent, one thoufand four hundred and fiity.hvc 
toifes above the Priory, and one thoufand nine hundred and ninety>hve above the fea, 
ninety toifes above the pike of TeneriiFe. We did not attempt to get to the laft plaN 
form, becaufe there we Ihould be expoled to the, ^11 of avalanches. 

The ftrft platform b/ which we had lately paft is not exempt from them. We had 
paifed over two of thefe avalanches, which had fallen fince Balmat*s laft journey, the 
broken remains of which covered the whole valley. 

My guide;^ immediately fet about excavating a place where we might pafs the night ; 
but they very foon'felt the effe£t of the rarity of the air *. Thefe robuft men, to whom 
feven or eight hours walking is in reality nothing, had hardly thrown up ftve or (ix 
Ihovels of fnow when they -fil^d it abfolutely impoflible to continue ; they found it ne- 
ceflary conftantly to relieve Wch other. One of them who had turned back a little to 
fetch fome water in a calk from a hollow, was taken ill in going, returned without water, 
and pafled the night in the moft agonifing pain. Myfelf who am fo accuftomed to the air 
of the moffiitains, and who feel better in this air than in the plain, 1 was overcome with 
wearinefs in obferving my meteorological iiiftruments. This illnefs caufed in us an 
ardent third:, and we could not procure water but by melting the fnow, for the water 
we had feen in coming up, was found frozen when they returned to fetch fome, and- 
the little chafBng-di/h we had with us afforded a flow fupply for twenty thirfty perfons.. 

From the middle of this plateau, enclofed between the laft fummir of Moot Blanc, to 
the fouth, its high fteps to the eaft, and the Dome du Goutc to tlie weft, there is fcarce 
any thing to be leen but fnow ; this fnow is quite pure, of a dazzling whitenefs, and oa 
the high fummits forms the moft lingular coniraft with the almoft black Iky of thefe 
high regions. No living creature to be feen, no appearance of vegetation ; it is the 
dwelling of filence and cold. When I reprefented to myfelf Dodor Paccard and Jaques 
Balmat arriving the firft at the clofe of day in thefe deferts, without Ihelter, without luc- 
cour, without even knowing that mankind could exift in thofe places they were attempt- 
ing to get to, but continuing neverthelefs boldly their career, 1 could not but admire 
their refolution and coura^^e. 

My guides always occupied with the fear of cold, fo clofely flmt all the openings of the 
tent, that 1 fuft'ered much from the heat and impurity of the air, occaftoned by the re- 
fpiration of fo many people. I was obliged to get out in the night for the fake of taking, 
breath. I’^e moon ftione with the greateft luftre in the middle of the Iky of a dark 
ebony colour, Jupiter feemed to throw out ftrong rays of light from behind the higheft 
fummit to the caft of Mont Blanc, and the reverberating light all over this extent of fnow 
was fo dazzling, that only the ftars of the ftrft and fecond magnitude were diftinguifli- 
able. At length however we began to fleep, when we were awaked by the noife of a 
great avalanche, which covered part of the declivity that we fliould have to climb the 
next day. ' 

• At break of day the thermometer was three degrees below the freezing point. It 
was late when we fet out, owing to the necelfity we were under of melting fnow for 

• 

* The barometer ftood but at 17 inches 10^4 
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breakfefl', and to have feme to carry with us ; it was no foonor inched than dranb, and 
thofc people who religioufly guarded the wine I had brought with us, continually ftole 
the water 1 had in rclervc. We began by afeending the third and lalt platform, then 
took to the left to get on the highelt rock at the call of the fuminit. The <jeclivity ex- 
tremely flanted, thirty-nine degrees in fornc places, and every where borders on preci- 
pices, and the furface of the fuow was fo hardly that thofc who went firft were o'.iHgcd to 
break it with a hatchet before they could gain a footing. It took us two hours to climb 
this declivity, which is about two hundred and fifty toifes high. Coming to tlie lalt 
rock, we took to the right inclining wcftcrly fo climb the laft declivity, tlic perpendicular 
height of which is about one hundred and fifty toifes. This declivity inclines only to 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees and is not dangerous; but the aiif is lo rarifitd tliat 
our ftrength vifibly failed, as near the fummit I could only go fifteen or fixteen fteps 
without taking breath, I even felt now and then a fort of fainting which obliged me to fit 
down, but in proportion as I recovered my refpiration, I felt my ftrength tj;turn ; when 
recovered enough to proceed, I feemed as if I could get to the top at one ftretch. All 
iny guides in proportion to their ftrength were in the fame fit iiation. It took us two 
hours from the laft rock to the fummit, and it was eleven o’clock when we gained it. 

My firft looks were fixt on Chamounie where I knew my wife and her two fillers 
were, their eyes fixed to a telefcope following all our fteps with an uneafinefs, too great 
without doubt, but not lefs diftrelfing to them. I felt a very pleafing and confoling fen- 
timent when 1 faw the flag which they had promifed to hoift the moment they obferved 
me at the fummit, when their apprehenfions would be at leaft fufpended. 

I could now enjoy without regret the grand fpedacle I had under my eyes. A light 
vapour fufpended in the lower regions of the air, concealed from my fight the loweft 
andmoft diftant objeAs, fuch as the plains of France and Lombardy; but 1 did not much 
regret this lofs. What I had juft feen and what I faw in the cleareft manner, is the 
whole of all the high fummits of which I had fo long defired to know the organization. 

I could hardly believe my eyes, it appeared to me like a dream, when I faw placed under 
my eyes thofe majeflic fummits, thefe redoubtable Aiguilles, the Midi, the Argentiere, 
the Geant, whofe bafes even had been for tfte of fuch difficult and dangerous accefs. I 
feized their relation to each other, their connexion, their ftrufture, and a fingle glance 
cleared up doubts that years of labour had not been able to diflblve. 

During this time my guides pitched my tent, and fet out the little table on which I 
meant to make the experiment of the ebullition of the water. Bu*. when it was necef- 
fary fer me to difpofe of ray inftruments and obferve them, I found myfcif every mo- 
ment obliged to fufpend my work, and attend only to my refpiration. 

If it is confidered that the barometer was then only at fixteen inches one line, and 
that thus the air had little more than half of its ordinary dcnfity, it may be comprehend- 
ed that it was neceffary to fupply it by the frequency of infpirations. When I was per- 
fedlly quiet, I only felt a »l!ght pain at my breaft ; but when my attention was fixed for 
fome moments in continuation, and particularly when in {looping, I leaned on my fto- 
mach, I was obliged .a ‘eft during two or three minutes, to recover rayfelf again. • My 
guides felt the fame fenfations.' They had no appetite ; and to fay the truth, our prdvl- 
flons, which were all frozen, were not in that ftate calculated to excite one ; neither did 
they care for wine, or brandy, indeed they had found that ftrong liquors increafed this 
indifpofition, without doubt by increafing the quicknefs of the circulation. It was frefli* 
water only that did them good, and afforded them pleafure ; but time andf trouble were 
wanliiigto make afire, without which we could not have any. 

4 T 2 
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I neverthekrs remained at the top till half aftei^ tbre^ and althou^ I loft not afingle 
moment, i was not able in thcie four hours and a hal^ to make all the experiments I 
have frequently made in lefs than three hdurs at the feande. 1 made howev^ with care 
the molt eQf'iitial ones. 

I got down eafier than I expelled. As the motion in defeending does not prefs the 
diaphragm, it ci'jes not confine th,e refpiration, and one is nor, therefore, obliged to ftop 
fo often to take breath. The defeent from the rock to the firft platform was neverthe- 
iel's very difficult by its great ftcepnefs, and the fun fhined with fuch brightnelis on the 
precipices beneath us, that it ne ded heads well accuftomed to fuch fights not to be ter- 
rified. I again flept on the fnow two hundred toijes lower than the preceding night. 
There it was I became convinced that it was the rarity of the air which incommoded ns 
.on the fummit ; for if it had been from wearinefs we fhould have been much ficker 
after this long and dangerous defeeut j but, on the contrary, we fupped with a very 
good appetitej and I made my obfervations without any obftruftion from indifpofition. 
I even beiieve that t(ie height where this indifpofition begins is fixed, beyond which it 
is impoffible to proceed farther. For my own part I find myfelf very well at one thou- 
Ijand nine hundred toifes above the fea, but as foon as I get higher I feel myfelf in- 
difpofed. 

The next day we found the glacier of the Cote changed by the heat of thefe two days, 
and ftill more difficult to pafs than it was getting up. We were obliged to defeend a 
declivity of fnow, inclined to fifty degrees, to avoid a crevice which hjtd opened during 
our journey. At length at half after nine we found ourfelves approach the C6te moun- 
tain, very happy to find ourfelves again in a place where we were not afraid of it finking 
under our feet. 

There I met Bourrit who wanted to engage fome of my guides to go up again with 
him ; but they found themfelves too fatigued, and wilhed to reft themfelves at Chamou- 
nie. We defeended very gaily to the Priory, where we got to dinner. It was a great 
plcaiure to me to have them all return fafe, and well with their eyes and face in the beft 
poffible ftate. The black crapes with which we had provided ourfelves, and with which 
wc covered our faces, had perfeftly preferred us from the temporary blindnefs, and chap- 
e{l and burned faces often occafioned by the reverberation of the fnow, which thofe who 
had gone there before us had felt. 

Details of the Journey, 

IN going from the Priory to Mont Blanc, by the Cote Mountain, you muft begin by 
following the road to Geneva, as far as the village of Buiffons, and then take the path 
which leads jo the glacier of that name. But at the foot of the declivity which leads to 
this glacier, you turn to the right which leads to the hamlet of the Mount. 

This hamlet is fiiuated on a hill of gypfum ; on the furfacc of this hill are feen hol- 
lows, fome in the form of funnels, others on the contrary have only a narrow orifice, 
and widening .tartlier in. 1 was (hewn one in a field fcattered over with bulhes, the 
opting of which was but a foot wide, but farther in its diameter was ten or twelve feet 
of a fpherical form. Without doubt, thefe hollows are made by the waters which dif- 
fo've, and draw with them the gypfum which forms the hill, whilft the vegetable earthy 
Vrithhfld by the roofs of grafs and bulhes, refts fufpended above thefe cavities. As to 
the iphcrical fbrm oi theiq cavities, it is difficult to explain j neither are thofe geometers 
who give the account. • 

A little 
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A little beyond the Mount we began to afcend, in purfuing the bordew of the tor- 
rent which iflues from the glacier of Taconay; there inftead of fixed rocks we only find 
wreckf!, difplaced rocks, compofed of quartz, of ipica, of ihiftae hornblende, or of ferru* 
ginous horn ftone, which dilTolves in the air, and changes into oxide of ironwof a rufty 
colour. Thefe fragments have frequently a rhoraboidal form. 

Soon after are feen to our left yellowilh rockS, w'hich..deCompofe, and whofe nature is 
the fame as thofe fragments. As to their ftrudure and fituation, they are, in general, 
conformable to the other works of Chamounie. 

In proportion as we got higher we found the horn rock abound more in thefe frag, 
ments, n :verthclefs one meets fome fine knots of granite of lej^par, of an ahnoft black 
grey, mixed with white quartz; of quartz crolf-d with threads of atniahth and others. 

This afeent is extremely wild, at the bottom of a narrow valley, with the glacier of 
Taconay in front, briftled with flakes of ice, not clear and white, like thofe of Buiflbns,. 
but foiled by a black mud, and interfered 'with rocks of the fame co{our: hut in getting 
up higher we difeovered above this glacier, clear and iharp-edged fnows of the Dome of 
Gout 6 . 

Till within half a league beyond the hamlet of the Mount, you may go on mules for 
about two fmall leagues from the Priory ; but all the reft on foot. 

Soon after we got above the glacier of Taconay, fome part of the way became diffi- 
cult we then met with a clear fountain of frefc water, where the guides already fatigued 
with their loads took, fome reft. 

There we faced the glacier of Taconay, remarkable for the different colours of its 
ices, which at our fide on the right bank is muddy and black, whilft on the oppofite 
bank they are tranfparent and white. 

The rocks on both fides are the fame as thofe I have above deferibed ; they divide 
frequently into oblique angled parallepipeda ; their fituation and ftrudurc are alfo the 
fame. 

In getting up higher we found harder grey rocks, refembling veined granites, with 
lengthened knots and veins of quartz, parallel to their beds and layers. Afterwards 
we got nearer the glacier, and climbed a floping declivity to the Moraine, whofe ridge 
we followed for fome time ; we foon after left it entirely by getting higher on the moun- 
tain to the left. 

Half an hour after having quitted the glacier, we came to the foot of a pretty high 
lharp rock, -which guards a narrow and deep cavity, from w'hich there is no way of get- 
ting but by fcaliog this rock ; this paffa.;e is called the Mapas or bud they liad 

placed a ladder there for me, on a fuppofitiou I Ihould want it, but as I was unw'illing to 
give my guides a bad opinion of my intrepidity,’ I paffed on without touching it. 

Beyond the Map-as we were obliged to pal's by fome narrow comers high fivarp 
ridges. 

We then followed' an uneven ridge, with the precipice to the right, and very uneven 
fields to the left ; f that we climbed a" flope to a cavern, where I flept the 20th of 
Auguft w'hehrimrm Jiar^^ly afterDodlorPaccard’s journey,! endeavoured, by fol- 
lowing his fteps, to attain the fummit of Mont Bltinc. But in the night there happened 
fuch a llorm of rain and fnow, that I was obliged to return forrowfully, and put oft' the 
attv.‘tnpt till the following year. \ 

Each of thefe journeys took me about four hours, without including reft, from the* 
Priory of Chamounie to this cavern. 

I’he lumniit of this rock, to the notth-weft of this cavern, prfefents a very fine prof- 
pefl: : it forms one of the heights of the narrow ridge of the Cote mountain, which fc- 

1 2 paratefl 
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paratcs the glacier o^aconay, from that of the BuilToas. The neck by wWch it is 
paffed is about Ax hundred toifes above the Priory of Chatnounie. From this ridge is 
feen the tv?o glaciers juft mentioned, and which lay immediately under our feet, alt the 
valley of Chamouuie, to the deftle de Balme, and the two chains which border this de- 
ftle : farther on is feen the tower d'Ai, and the Aiguille of Midi, which over-tops St. 
Maurice, as well as other heiglys at a greater diftance. From the oppofite fide is feen 
the mountain beyond the glacier of Taconay, which bears the name of this glacier, and 
the trenches of the beds of this mountain. 'ITicfe beds fhew with the greateft regularity • 
their pofition. Finally, in the fame direftion the proAle of the Aiguille of Goute alld of- 
fers the fame pofition of beds. • ' 

But the raoft'fingular point of view is that of the 9dge itfelf, on which we ftood, feen 
at its full length from the north- weft Ade. Great blocks of rocks with (harp angles, 
boldly and Angularly heaped on each other, crown thefummit of this ridge, and prefent 
the moft wild and fanciful afpe£l: ; the fmiling and beautiful parifh of Ouches appears 
divided by thefe fterile rocks, and forms with them a ftriking contraft. 

One of thefe blocks;- which is Aiarp angled, projetts very much over the precipice, 
and is called from its ihape, the biriTs beck. It is faid, that a (hcphctd, wlio laid a wa- 
ger to go and feat himfelf on the point of this beck, aftually got to it, and fat on it, 
but that in moving to come away, he loft his equilibrium, fell, and was killed upon the 
pot. 

The rocks of this part of the ridge are for the moft part of fchiftus, compofed of black 
hornblende, and white felfpar *. There is frequently found in the crevices of thefe 
rocks, tranAudd little cryllals, of felfpar a little inclining to green. 

It was twelve when we came to this ridge ; I (topped half an hour to give my guides 
time to dine. During this time I amufed myfelf with the fight of fome people a ^reat 
way beneath me, who were crofting with great difficulty, fupported by their guides, the 
lower -plateau of the glacier of Buiflbns, and who very probably were propofing to thera- 
felves at their return to make a pompous recital of their undertaking, and the rifks they 
had run. 

I looked, but looked in vain, on the fecond platform, for two of my guides,' who had 
Battered themfelves with the esepedation of getting before us to the ridge, where we 
were, in pafling by this platform of the glacier, which in eifed prefents a more direft 
^route to the Priory. But as fome of the way is very bad, we were very uneafy at not 
feeing them. They however rejoined us, but very late. 

After having crofted this ridge, we continued to afeend obliquely, between the glacier 
of Buiflbns and the top of this fame ridge, the rocks of which are always of veinra gra- ‘ 
|ite, here and there mixed with beds oi ftMte fchiejle, or of a foliated rock, compofed 
of bladed hornblende, and fellpar. The beds of thefe rocks are always in the famf. fi. 
tuation. 

We paffed under a deep cavern, where Jaques Balmat, in his preceding journey, had 
concealed the ladder which was to affilt us in crofting the crevices of the glacier, like- 
wife a pole to make ufe of in very bad places. He found the ladder, but the pole was 
ilolen ; it is Angular that thieves fhould find their way tef fuch a place) however, it can- 
not be faid they were highway robbers. 

We alfo paffed by the foot of the Aiguille de la Tour, which is the higheft point of 
ridge. We afterwards climbed fome granite veined rocks, always fituated in tte 
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manner ; and we arrived, at three quarters after one, at the fummit of the Qote moun- 
tain, at the place where we were to pafs the night. 

The firft journey took us but fix hours anti a half from the Priory to our fleeping- 
place. ■ , 

This flccping.place confifled of a gre.at heap of blocks of granite, among which my 
guides hoped to find fhehcr, and where Dr. Piccard and Jaques liahnat had flept the 
firft night of their expedititm. ‘ Thcfe blocks have been forced there by the glacier 
which is very near, and which is to be crofled t* make a way to the fumrnit of Mont 
filanc. And there it is we quitted the firm ground to embark on ice and fnow to the 
end of the journey. . ^ 

The croffing of the glacier in the morning while the fnow is 'nard is to be preferred, 
as it becomes much more difficult when the heat of the fun has foficned the fnow. 

This is what Marie Coutet found under whom the fnow gave way, when he went to 
reconnoitre the way we fliould go the next day. Happily, as I have faid in tjie abridged' 
relation, he relied fufpended by the cords which faftened him to his two comrades, who 
had accompanied him. At their return we were all eager to Kive an account of the. 
expedition ; as foldiers are to alk the fpies of an army news of the enemy’s fitua- 
ation. Marie Coutet, with great feeniing indifference and even gaiety, told his ftory ; 
notwithftanding which, his recital call a fhade of forrow on the countenances of his. 
hearers ; the moft heroic fmiled at it, but the reft viewed it in a more ferious light. 
Mean time nobody talked of returning there, but, on the contrary, began to look out 
for a place of flielter to pafs the night : feme went to my old lodging, where they hoped, 
to be warmer j others fixed themfelves between the blocks of granite, for my part, L 
flept under my tent with my fervant and two or three of my ancient guides. 

The next day, ad of Auguft, notwithftanding the intereft we all had in fetting off 
early, there arofe fuch difficulties among the guides in the arrangement and divifion of 
thtir loads, that it was half after fix o’clock, before we fet put, each fearing to load him- 
felf, lefs from fear of the hard{hip,.than of finking in the fnow by the weight of himfelf- 
and load, and by this means fall into a crevice. 

We got on the glacier, oppofite the blocks of granite under which we flept ; the en. 
trance on it was eafy enough, but we foon found ourfelves entangled in a labyrinth of 
rocks of icefeparated by large crevices, in fome places opening very wide, in others co- ‘ 
vered either wholly or in part by the fnow, which fometimes forms a fort of arches- under- ^ 
neath, and which are fometimes the only refourccs in one’s power tc get over thefe cre- 
vices; in other refpefts it is an uneven ridge of ice which ferves as a bridge to crofs 
over. In fome places, where the crevices are quite empty, wc had to go down to the 
bottom and get up at the other fide by ftairs cut with a hatchet in the very ice ; but 
no part is the rock found or feen*; and fometimes after having got to the bottom w 
thefe abyffes, furrounded with almoft perpendicular walls of ice, you can hardly conceive, 
how you lhall get out again , however as long as they walked on the ice, though ever 
fo narrow the ridges, and flanting the declivities of it are, tljefe intrepid Chamouniards, 
whole head and feet arf e'^ually firm, appear neither afraid or uneafy ; they talk, laugh, 
and defy each other in jeft ; but orhen they pafs over thefe flight roofe fufpended over deep 
abyffes, they walk in a moft profound filence ; the three firft tied together by cords, about 
five or fix feet diftance between them ; the others two by two holding their flicks by the 
ends, their eyes'fixed on theif feet, each endeavouring to place exadlly and lightly his foot 
in th/^traces of the one before him. Above all it was after we had ieen the’place where 

* Their bottom u always of fnow or ice. 
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Marie Coutet had fallen, tliat this fort of fear increafed ; the fiiowliad quite given way 
fuddenly under lus feet and formed round him an empty fpace of about lix or feven 
feet in diameter, and difcovered an abyfs to wluch was feen neither bottom nor fyles ; 
and that w a. place where n& exterior danger appeared. When after having got clear 
of fome of theft* fufpifcious fnows we found ourfelves on a rock of ice, the expreffions 
of joy and ferenity fhined on al^ our cowitenances, and our jokes and good humour re- 
returned. We then held a council mt which way we (hould take, and grown bold hy 
fuccefs, vve .expofed ourfelves with tne gi'eateft confidence to new dangers. It took 
us three hours to crofs this redotuable glacier, although hardly a quarter of a league in ' 
breadth. From this tiyie we had only to walk op fnow, often rendered extremely diffi- 
cult by the very'grcat flants of the declivities, and fometimes dangerous when thefe de- 
clivities bordered on precipices : but in this cafe at lead we had no dangers to encoun- 
ter but what we fa’w, and where we ran no rifk of being fwaJlowed up, without either 
ftrength ortaddrefs being of any avail to us. 

In going from tnis glacier, we were obliged to climb one of thofe declivities of fnow 
extremely floped, after which we had to pafs to the foot of the loweft and mod nt/r- 
therly rock of a fmaH chain of infulaced rocks, in the middle cf the icqs of Mont Blanc. 

This chain runs pretty near from north to fouth, and is entirely compofed of primitive 
foliated rocks, the elements of which are of blackiili or greenilh plates of hornblende, 
pf felfpar, of plombaginey with a little quartz and mica. 

'I’here is found there alfo a greenifli done, brilliant enough, tranilucid, fibrous and 
fchiftofe, pretty hard, fufible by the blow-pipe, in a globule oto. 3 , line of green glafs, 
tranflucid, of a greafy ludre. This fubflaace agrees much with the Jleaiite ajhejiiforme 
of St. Gothard ; but its parts are finer, it is more brilliant, harder, more fufible, and 
produces a clear# glafs. But except another fpecies is m^e, I cannot comparq it to 
any other. 

As to the reft, the felfpar, which forms a part of the compofition of thefe rocks, 
is of the fort which 1 call fat, becaufc it has a fat and oily luftre. All the rocks of this 
chain have their beds fituated like thofe of the Cote mountain, according to the general 
law of the Chamounie rocks, but are inclined low. 

This , chain at the eaftern fide is feparated from .Aiguille du Midiy and fome 
mountains, which join this Aiguille with Mont Blanc by an extremely wild glacier, 
almod wholly compofed of feracs. 

The name of fcracy in our mountains, is given to a fort of white compad cheefe, 
taken from whey, and prefl'cd in a fort of rectangular cafes, where it takes a cubical 
form, or rather rectangular parallelipidus. The fnows at a great height frequently take 

f is form when they freeze, after having in part imbibed water. They then become 
tremely /:Qnipa(ft'*, in this Hate, if a thick bed of this hardened ice comes on a de- 
clivity, and Ihould, as it often happens. Aide down in a body on this declivity ; and, in lb 
Aiding, if fome parts of the mafs Ihould not go equally with the reft, their weight forces 
them to break in pretty near redanguiar fragments, lome of which may meafure fifty 
feet, and which, by realbn of their having so mixture, are as regularly formed as if they 
had been chiffeled. *• 

On the frees of thofe great parallclipids is feen one of thefe beds of fnow; accumu- 
lated from year to year, and puAing gradually from thaltate of fnow to that of ice, by 
the infiltration and fuccefiivc freezing of rain and other waters which 'refult from the 
luperior beds after melting. Nj. 

We had alfo at out right great heaps of fnow into this form of ferae., and we Arould 
frye been obliged to pafs between their intervals with much difficulty and danget', had 

4 it 
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it been ever fo little later in the feafon, but a bridge of fnow which would, have melted 
in a few days, ferved us to crofs an enormous opening, and faved us tiic trouble of 
paffing ainia the feracs. 

We refted ourfelves fome moments in the (bade of fome rocks of the ifolated ctiain, 
of which I have fpoken higher up. 

We then went to the weft, after which we again, approached it at the place where 
the year before I had the hut ere£led with the intention of fleeping there, but, as I 
. have already mentioned, bad weather •prevented me from getting there. In other 
refpefts, this ftation had been badly chofen, being too near the firft ; as it is not more 
than one hundred and twenty toifes above the top of the Co* e mountain ; fo that wc 
ihould have had nine hundred toifes to afeend the third day ; whilft,* on the contrary,' 
it was neceflary for feveral reafons to leave the fmalleft portion for the laft. 

Tlic nature of the rocks which compofc this part of the infulatcd chain is ftill the 
fame ; and there k befides obfervable fome argillaceous fchiftus of the nature of flate, 
and fome fchiftofe granite rocks with fome knots of quartz ; the lituation of their beds 
is always the fame, but approaches nearer to the vertical. 'ri>cre, and higher up, this 
chain is frequently interrupted by fnowsj the points of thefe rjpeks project like little 
iflunds or fhelves from the fea of fnow which cove^ this vaft region. My guides 
caufed me to lofe a great deal of time here under the pretext of breakfafting and relf- 
ing ; their intention was to delay our journey, that we Ihould not be able before night 
to venture ourfelves on that part of our way where we fliould meet no more rocks, 
and where we fliould be obliged to lleep on the fnow. We did not fet out again till 
eleven o’clock, although we arrived about nine. 

I again found the Dijpenjia Helvetica in flower on thefe rocks. 

We had from thence a glimpfe of the lake acrofs the valley of ABondance from the 
firft rocks ; but in continuing to afeend faw it ftill better, we could even very well 
diftinguifli the town of Nyon. The mountains of Faucigni appearing lower and lower 
before us, V aiguille percie of Repolbir was that which kept longeft in fight, owing to 
its ncarnefs to us, and its projefting fummit in a diftant horizon, for we could only 
call the view of thofe completed over which we could fee the Jura. Every viftory of 
this fort was a fubjeQ: of joy to the whole party ; for nothing animated and encouraged 
us more than a diftind view of the progrefs we made. 

After an hour’s walk we came to an imraenfe opening, along which we had to coaft.- 
And although a hundred feet wide, we could perceive no bottom to it. 

The moment we were ftanding on its edge refting ourfelves, admiring its depth, and 
cbferving its beds of fnow, my fervant, byldo not knowwhat heedlelfnefs, let tall the Hand 
of my barometer, which he held in his hand ; it Hided with the rapidity of an arm||| 
on the flanted wall of the opening, and fixed itfelf at an imraenfe depth at ijie oppo™ 
fide, where it continued vibrating, like the lance of Achilles on the banks of the Sca- 
mandcr. I felt a very i vdy mov^lnent of concern, becaufe it not only ferved as a 
prop to the barometer, but alfo to a compos, a telefcope, and many otlier iaftruments 
which faftened on':t ; 'i./ a moment fome of my guides, fenfible of my concern, oftered 
to go for it, but as my fear of'^expofing them to too much danger prevented my con- 
fenting to it, they protefted there was no danger, and immediately one of them pafled a 
cord under hi^ arm, and the others let him down to where it was, he drew it away and 
brought it back in triumph. 1 had a double uneafinefs during this operation : firft, the 
daq^ of the fufpended guide ; next, as we were within view of Chamouni, from 
whence with a telefcope all our movements were perceivable, 1‘thought that if at this 
moment our friends had their eyes fixt on us, they would^ without doubt, think one 
VOL. IV. 4 u of 
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of US had tqjnbled into the abyfs, and that the others were getting him up. 1 have 
been fince informed, that happily at this moment they were not looking at us. 

We were obliged to crofs this fame opening on a dangerous bridge ofTnow ; after 
which, by ^,very doping declivity of fnow we came to one of the rocks of the infulated 
chain, where I flept the day of my return from the fummit, and for that reafon I called 
it the rock of Happy return ; its height is one thoufand feven hundred and eighty 
toifes. 

We arrived there at half after one, and dined in the fun with a good appetite, but . 
much regretted the want of water, when one of the guides thought of a very ingenious 
method to procure fome : they threw feme balls qf fnew againlt the rocks expofed to 
the fun, part of which (licking melted by the heat of the rock, and we faved it by little 
and little as it fell ; to relieve themfelves they threw the fnow-balls by turns, and 
formed a fort of well, which fupplied us with as much water as we wanted. 

This rock,„as well as that which is more to the fouth, and the laft of this infulated 
chain, is like the others compofed of primitive fchiftofe rocks, mixt with quartz, horn- 
blend, and felfpar, with knots, fome of pure quartz, others of granite rocks. The 
higheft Ihew fome veins, fome of black hornblende pretty near pure ; others of white 
felfpar ; but an oxide of iron tVhich comes from the hornblende dilTolved, gives to all 
thefe rocks a yellowifli call. The beds of thefe fchiftufes are alfo lituated according to 
a former obfervation, but are almoft vertical. 

This infulated rock, in the niidft of fnow, appeared to my guides a delightful place, 
an ifland of Calypfo ; they could not prevail on themfelves to quit it, and feemed de- 
termined to pafs the night there. In the abridged relation has been feen what trouble 
I had to make them leave it. 

• . From thence in an afeent of about thirty.five minutes we attained the firft great plat- 
form of fnow which prefents itfelf in this route. The declivity of this platform is from 
ten to twelve degrees, but it is a plain in comparifom of the declivities we had climbed. 

At our left lay the Aiguille du Midi, which began vifibly to lower to our right ; the 
Dome of Goute, where the diffolved hornblende predominates. The fummit of this 
dome cut almoft a (harp point on our fide, covered with a roof of fnow, half circular, 
like the arch of a bridge, and crowned by a continuation of thofe enornrous blocks of 
fnow of a cubical form which I have named feracs, prefented the moft fingular and 
magnificent view. Before us the fummit of Mont Blanc, the object of our undertaking, 
{till appeared to us of a prodigious height ; at its left, the rocks which we call its ftairs, 
and fome very fuperb pieces of fnow, which by the dazzling of the fun appeared ftrik- 
ingly fingular and beautiful. 

• |t took us twenty minutes to (raverfe this platform ; and this time appeared long to 
f for fincp the laft voyage of J.iques Balnut, it had been covered by two enormous 
avalanches of fcracs^ which fell from the Dome of Goute; we were obliged to crofs 
over thefe avalanches under the continual fear of being overtaken by others. I had 
however the pleafurc of obferving thofe fcracs which we feldom have an opportunity of 
viewing near us. I meafured fome which were more than twelve feet every way ; the 
bottom, or that part which had united with the rock was formed of white, tranflucid ice, 
and more compact than ordinary ice. The oppofite fide which had been originally the 
top, was dill of fnow, though a little hardened, and there is feen in the fame block all 
Yhe (hades between thefe two extremes. We were furprifedto find that feveralof thefe, 
blocks had aiVived there without being disfigured, and even that they had ever 
there,* for the Dome of Goute, from which they were detached is at a ^reat diftance, 
and Uie declivity is not very llanting : without doubt they had Aided in the morning on 
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the fnow ^vhich had been frozen and hardened by the cold of the night, anH their own 
velocity bad |)een very great. 

From this platform we were an hour afcending a declivity of thirty-four degrees, 
which brought us to the fecond platform where we were to fleep. ^ 

We had at firft long and ferious deliberations refpeding the choice of the place we 
fhould fix the tent under which we were all to colleii to encounter the cold of the 
night, of which the guides had formed t9 themfelves fo frightful an idea. Befides the 
cold we had two other dangers to guard againfi:, the one from above, the other Iroin 
beneath : the bufinefs was to choofe a fituation which (hould fereen us from the danger 
of the avalanches which might fall frt)m above, likewife from .iiat of<yi.viccs concealed 
by fuperficial fnow. The guides trembled at the thoughts of this fnow loaded with 
the w'eight of twenty men colleffed in a fmall fpace, and foftened by the heat of their 
bodies melting and giving way all of a hidden, and fwallovving us all up in the middle 
of the night. A frightful crevice whofe winding we had traced in coming to this plat- 
form, and which might have extended, for what we knew, tc the place immediately 
under us, proved at leaft the pofiibility of fuch a fuppofition. ’ However, we found at 
about one hundred and fifty yards from the entrance Jof the platform a place which 
appeared to us fecure from ail thofe dangers. There they fet about fhovelling the fnow 
away, and fixing the tent over the place they had made for it. In the abridged account 
1 have related the indifpofition my guides felt here from the rarity of the air. 

After feme moments of repofc Marie Goutet and two others went on the Dome of 
Goutc to look for the ftones covered with glafs bubbles, that I have deferibed in the 
fccond volume, and brought back fome very fine ones, and one among others very re- 
markable in its having fprinkled on its furfacc the bubbles of a colour analogous to the 
part of the correfponding Hone, blackifli or greenilh upon the hornblende, and whitiih on 
the felfpar ; which proves clearly that they have been f^med by a fuperficial fufion of the 
rock, and of confcquence that thunder has produced them j in faft, by what other 
means could this effedl be produced on the furface of a rock furrounded by fnow ? The 
fame guides afterwards went to examine the declivity we had to get up the next day. 
They returned fatisfied with having found covered with fnow a crevice, which in the 
preceding journey had given them a good deal of trouble to get over ; but the de*- 
clivity by which we were to afeend appeared to them extremely abrupt, and formed of 
very hard and flippery fnow, and I faw clearly by this account that ’hey were in doubt 
of my being able to get up it. 

On mountains frefe from fnow, and whofe heights does not exceed one thoufand or 
one thoufand two hundred toifes it is very plealant to get in good time to a fleepigg 
place ; the coolnefs of the evening refrelhes you after the fatigues of the day, andlyw 
lit down on the grafs or on a rock, are amufed in obferving.thc gradations the light, 
and the changes which aVnofl always accompany the fetring of the fun, and twilight. 

But in high mountains covered with fnow the clofe of the day is extremely painful, 
one cannot tell where to place one’s felf ; if you fit ftill you are frozen, and fatigue join- 
ed to the rarity of the air depriYes you of llrength and courage, neceflary fo warm your* 
felf by exercife. This is what wc felt in the fituation we were now, to which we came 
about four o’clock. VVe were all frozen with cold ; and waiting with the greatell impa- 
tience till the tent was fixed ; as foon as it was, we all got into it, and in a fliort time the» 
baby^g of the guides and the naufea of thofe who where fick, forced me to leave it, 

I^dened fupper as much as poffible. Afterwards they had gtfeat difficulty in ^xing 
themfelves in luch a, manner as they might be able to pafs the night ; I was allowed to 
rtretch myfclf in a corner j but as for the reft they could only fit down on the ftraw 
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between each other’s legs ; and the air corrupted by the refpiratioa of twenty pafons 
crowded into fo fmail a fpacc occa£oned our pailiug the bad night of which 1 have 
fpoken. 

The neift day wc foon traverfed the fecond platform, at the entrance' of wWch we 
had pafTed the night ; from thence we s^'cended to the third, which we likewife foon 
crofled, and in half an hour cafne to the great declivity, by which in drawing to the 
eaft, we got upon the rock which forms the left Ihoulder of the top of Mont Blanc. 

At the beginning of this afcent I was out of breath by the rarity of the air ; however ' 
by refting a rpoment every thirty or forty paces, btjt without fitting down fo for re- 
covered my breath, as td be able in about forty mihutes to get to the entrance of the ava- 
• lanche which had fallen the preceding night, and which we ha J heard from our tent. 

There we all ftopped for fome minutes in hopes that after having relied our lungs and 
legs, we lliould be able to get over the avalanche pretty quick and without relling to 
take breath, ‘but in that we deceived ourfelves, the fort of wearinefs which proceeds 
from the rarity of the aiy is abfolutely infurmountable ; when it is at its height, the mod 
eminent peril will not make you move a llcp falter. But I infufed frelh- courage into 
my guides by repeatedly telling them that this place was really the lead dangerous, be- 
caufe all the loofe fnow of the heights above us had already 'come away. 

Beyond this avalanche the declivity became continually more Hoping, and on our left 
bordered on a frightful precipice ; it was neceflary to get over a pretty large opening, 
the pafl'age of which was incommoded by a rock of ice, which forced us to the border 
of the declivity. The foremod guides had cut deps here and there on the hard fnow* 
as they went on ; but as they had left the fpaces too long it was neceflary to take fuch- 
long deps that one ran the rilk of mifling ones footing, and Hiding without remedy to 
the Isottom. At lad, towards the top the thawed furface became thinner j then it 
broke under our feet, and underneath it eight or nine inches of crumbled fnow, which 
reded on a fecond crud of hard fnow, into which we funk to the calves of our legs, 
after which we Hided down the fide of the precipice, to which we were only held by the 
upper crud, which thus found itfelf loaded with a great part of the weight of our 
bodies ; and if it had broken we Hiould infallibly have Hided to the bottom ; but 
f did not think of the danger, my refolulion was taken, I determined to go on as long 
as my drength would enable me, and I had no other thought than that of advancing 
with a firm Hep. 

It is faid when you walk on the border of a precipice you Hiould not look at it, and 
is true to a certain point ; but the following advice is the refult of hiy long experience, 
^fore you engage in a dangerous paffage you Hiould begin by contemplating the pre- 
dlpice, until you get quite familiar to it, and it has lod its force on the imagination, and 
you can look at it with a fort of indiflerence ; meantime you Hiould dudy the way you , 
Hiould go, and mark as you may fay your deps; after which the danger is no more 
thought of, and you only think of following the preferibed way. But if you cannot 
bear the fight^of the precipice and accudom yourfelf to it, give up the enterprize, for if 
the path be narrow, it is impoflible to look where to pla^e your feet without looking at 
the precipice at the fame time : and this fight if taken unawares dazzles you, and may 
prove your dedruflion ; this rule of conduff in danger appears to me applicable to 
moral as well as natural cafes. 

I employed there, and in other dangerous fituations the manner of helping ofie’s-fdf by 
the guides, which appears to me the fured, for him who employs them, ijnd the le^in- 
convenient for thofe w’ho help him. j it is to have a light but drong, dick, eight..ciir ten 
feet long } two guides placed the one before and the other behind, keeping the rock by 
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the fide of a precipice, the one guide at one end, and the other at the other, and yc\ur- 
felf in the ^ddle, with this walking fence you fupport yourfelf as occalion requires ^ 
this neither incommodes nor tires the guides, and may fcrve to fupport themlelves in* 
cafe one of them fiiould flip or fall into a crevice. It is in this attitude thaP the Cheva- 
lier Mechel has reprefented me in the large coloured plate that he had engraved from 
our caravan in the middle of the furrounding ices. 

^ At length in two hours and a half, reckoning from the place where we flept, we at- 
tained the rock that I call the left flioulder of the fecond flairs of Mont Blanc. In this 
place there opened to my viev* an^immenfe horizon and quite new, for the funimit 
being at our right, nothing concealed front our view the whbfe of the Alps on the fide 
of Italy, which I had never before feen from fuch a great height ; but I referve this de- 
tail for the following chapter. There I had the fatisfaftion to fee myfelf certain of at- 
taining the fummit, fmee the remaining afeent was neither very floping nor dangerous. 
We here flopped to eat a bit, feated on the borders of this magflificenf terrace; but 
the bread and meat wo brought with us were frozen ; yet the. thermometer had never 
been lower than three degrees below the freezing point, and thefe aliments, Ihut in and 
covered in a doffor carried on a man’s back, ought to have been a little preferved from 
the cold by the heat of his body. I am perfuaded that on the plain in the fame degree 
of cold thefe aliments would not have been frozen, and very likely that there even a 
thermometer (hut up in a doffer would not be lower than o ; but in this rarifled and 
conflantly renewed air, the bodies or fubflances impregnated with water undergo a very 
great evaporation, and on that account imbibe the cold more than the dry ball of a 
thermometer ; at nine in the morning, the thermometer was at half a degree above o, 
aniKmy hygrometer at fifty-nine. 'I'he naked rocks that we met there, and which 
lorm two forts of black and projefting ridges, which are very well feen from the borders 
of our lake, to the left of the higheft fummit of Mont Blanc, are of granite, here reduced 
to fcattered fragments ; there, in folid rocks divided by pretty near vertical fiflures, the 
divedion of which is conformable to that which generally reigns in thefe mountains, 
that is to lay, froin N. E. to S. W., and which in confequence I looked upon as beds. 

'Ihe felfpar which enters into the compofition of thefe rocks is white bordering on 
grey, onon green, or on a reddifh colour ; it gives by the blow-pipe a glafs, from which 
may obtained globules of o, 6, tranfparent, without colour but full of bubbles. 

ibis felfpar is Ibmetimes pure, covered or even mixed with a grey fubftance verging 
on fea green ; without brightnefs, earthy, brittle, ftripped with a grey whitenefs. This 
fubftance appears to be of an earthy fteatite ; it is difficult to get fragments of it f ree 
from felfpar; thofewbichl have 'been able to feparate, have melted by the tube into 
green-glafs, tranflucid and of an extremely fat afped:. They difcolour on the tibre^of 
lappare, and uilTolve it with effervefcence. * 

The whitifh half tran'p-*'®nt quaitz, which enters into the compofition of this granite, 
appears fattifh on breaking ; a fragment of a fifteenth of a line in length, by a thirtieth 
in thicknefs or of /, on 0,033, extremity of a loofe thread of fappare, 

became quite round at the flsme of a blow-pipe, in loofing a little of 'its tranfparence 
which under this volume appeared perfeft, and formed in itfelf fome bubbles in its in- 
terior. This quartz is then more fufible than rock cryftal, in the proportion of 0,035. 
to 0^014. . 

yfhefe granites are frequently mixed with hornblende, fometimes blaCkiih, Sometimes 
bordering on ’green, 

There is alfo fefen here chlorite often of a green colour, fometimes in nefts, and even 
in thick mafies. It is tender but not crumbly j of a very fine gyain, and its fmatl pans 
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feeo through*a microfcope, appears like fmall blades very tranflucId,*of a clear green, 
but they have not the regularity of thofe of St. Gothard which I have defcribed. This 
foflile, as well as the hornblende, appears to fupply in thefe granites the place of mica, 
which only (hews itfelf in very fmall and fcarce blades. 

Some of thefe granites appear rotted, ^lere are obferved in them fmall cavities of an 
angular, irregular form full of a fHidy brownifh dull. In breaking thefe granites there 
is found in their interior parts fmall brown pyrites tarnifhcd on the outfide, but brilliant 
and of a very pale yellow infide, and whofe fragments are attraftable by the loadftonc. It 
is from the mixture of thefe pyrites that thefe cavities are formed. My guides found fomc 
fragments of theftifatne g'i'anites, in which are feen 'cubical pyrites of three or four lines 
in thicknefs, which on brealdng appear very brilliant, and of a brafly high coloured 
yellow ; they do not alter on being expofed to the air. 

On thefe rocks are alfo found fome quartz with fome veins and nells of delphinitc or 
green fchorl or Dauphinc ; it is but confufcdly cryftalized, but to be diftinguilhed by its 
I'welling under the blow-gipe, and the black and refraftory fcoria: into which it changes. 

In fome places thefe granites degenerate into irregular fchiflofe rocks, formed of 
quartz and felfpar, without any mixture of mica, and whofe beds are feparated and 
covered with clay of a nut-brown ferruginous colour, and melts into a black glafs. 

In thefe fame granite rocks arc inclofed a layer of granitel, almoR entirely compofed 
of black and fliining lamellar hornblende, and of grey felfpar tranflucid, of the colour of 
rufty iron at its furface. 

To conclude, my guides found in thefe rocks a palaiopetre or primitive petrofilex of a 
grey colour bordering on green, tranflucid at a line thick and even to 1 , 2 ; fcaly or 
flielly on breaking, hard, interiorly mixed with fpots of a deep green, which .are 
fcarcely viftble but by a glafs, and which appear to be of ftcatile ; and alio with fome 
fpots of pyrites, which in diffolving Rain of a ruRy colour the places near it. This 
Rone in melting turns to a green glafs like that of felfpar. 

After having rcRcd and examined thefe rocks, I refumed iny journey about nine 
o’clock. As 1 had meafured from Chamouniethe Ijeights of the parts of the mountain, 
I knew that I had not more than about one hundred and fifty toifes to go, and that by 
a declivity not more than twenty-eight or twenty-nine degrees, on a firm and not 
flippery fnow, free from crevices, and diRant from precipices, I therefore hoped to at- 
tain the fummit in lefs than three-quarters of an hour ; but the rarity of the air prepared 
me difficulties greater than I could have forefeen. I have obllrved in the abridgetf re- 
lation, that towards the latter end, I was obliged to take breath every fifteen or fixteen 
Reps ; moRly Randing fupported on ;ny Rick, but obliged about every third lime to fit 
down ; this ncceflity of rcRing was abfolutely infurmountable ; I endeavoured to over- 
come it, my It-gs failed me, I felt a fwooning, and I was feized with a dazzling quite in- 
dependent of the power of the light, as the double crape which covered my face perfefUy 
fcrecned my eyes. As it was with extreme concern, that I thus faw the time pals 
that 1 had hoped to dedicate to the making of my experiments on the fummit, I made 
feveral attempts \o fhorten my reRs ; I endeavoured for evainple not to exert my full 
ftrength, and to Rop at every four or five Reps, but I gained nothing by it ; I was 
obliged at the end of fifteen or fixteen Reps to rcR as long as if I had done it without 
intermiflioit, what is remarkable is that I did not feel this great uiieafmcfs'till eight or 
ten feconds aftev I gave over walking. The only thing which did me good and Nn- 
creafed piy Rrength was, the air of the north win3 ; when in afeenjing I.had my fa^ 
turned to that fide, and Rrongly inhaled the air coming from thence ; 1 could wit^ut' 
Ropping go twenty-five or twenty-fix yards. 

Thb 
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The generality of thefe fenfations felt by the twenty people of which oor party was 
foriped, and the details which I have given ia my abridged account, cannot leave any 
doubt refpefting the caufe of thefe phenomena. They be|ide perfeaiy agree with what 
is known as to the neceflity of the air, and even of an air of a certain degree of denfity, 
for theprefervation of animals of a warm nature. 

Pretty near the middle of this afcent we parted near two fmall rocks, projefling over 
the fnow. The higheft of them had been lately {battered, and its fragments thrown 
over the firelh fnow to the diftance of feveral feet. And as aifuredly no body had been 
there to blow up this rock with powder, or break it with an iron bar, there can be no 
doubt but it was produced by thdnder. Yet I could not difeoVv,. any glrfly bubble. In 
the abridged account I have faid that it proceeded from its conllituent parts being 
extremely refraftory ; but this is an error, for I have (ince then feen fragments from 
the rocks of the Dome of Goutc, which are exaflly of the fame nature of the one now 
in queftion, and which are covered with glalTy bubbles. This diflerejice proceeds rather 
from the greater or lefs violence of the ftroke they have received, ')r of the lefs or greater 
moifture then contained in them. Among thefe fcattered fragments were feen leaves 
of granite in mafles more or lefs thick, whofe great faces were pretty near parallel to 
each other. 

The lower rock prefents the form of an horizontal fmooth table, its length from north 
to fouth fix feet fix inches, and its breadth four feet from eaft to weft. This table finks 
into the fnow from above or from the weft ; but from the lower fide or from the eaft 
its border rifes four feet eight inches fix lines above the fnow. It is a folid block with- 
out any vifible reparation. I carefully took its diincufions that it might be known here- 
after if it fhould increafe or diminifh. 

'Hide rocks, fituated near tw'o thoufand four hundred toifes above the fea, are inte- 
refting on account of their being the higheft of our globe examined by naturalifts ; 
MclTrs. Bouguer and Condamine had been on the Cordilleres to an equal and even 
fomc toifes greater height than our rocks (two thoufand four hundred and feventy toifes): 
they did not imderftand ftones, but as they fay they have fent a great many cafes full 
of fpecimens from the mountains on Which their trigonometrical operations had condu£bed 
them, I fliould have been very defirous to have thefe fpecimens examined by judges. - 

The deceafed Duke of Rochefoucault, a man as much diftinguiihed for his knowledge 
as his virtues, and who has been the innocent vidtira to the trouble*" of a ccuniry for 
which he had made and would ftUI have made the greateft facriiices, was willing at mv 
requeft to examine thefe rocks with the gi-cateft care and attention, either at the Jardin 
du Roi or at the Academy of fcicnces, of which he was a member, but he could neither 
find them nor gain any intelligence of what was become of them. 

The fcarcity of fpecimens or rocks fituated fo high, and the confequencea that might 
be drawn from their naf r in different fyftems of geology, engage me to give a particu- 
lar defeription. 

'ITiey are granite in mafs- where hornblende and fteatite take the place of mica, which 
is there rare, a bright fun ind^a magnifying glals are neceffarv to be able to diftiqguifli 
fome white and bright fcales ;^it is even doubtful if thefe brilliant particles, whicih it is 
iinpolTible to take off, are really mica. 

Felfpar is the prevailing part of thefe granites ; it evidently forms about the threq 
fbuiAs of their mafs. Their cryftals, pretty near parallelopepid, vary in fize ; fome are 
fe^i^n inch in length and fix lines broad. They are of a dull white, feebly tranflucid, 
of little liiftrc, of the' fort I call dry ; they yield by ^he blow pipe *a tranfparent glals, but 
with lobbies, of which may be formed balls of o,8i, and of confequence fufible^t 70 
degrees of Wedgwood. On the filet of fappare the bubbles diffipaOe, and there remains a 
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t^nfparenf milky glafs, which fubfides without panetrating or diflblving. Thefe cryftala 
of felfpar appear here and there of a tarnilhed green, caufed by a flight mixture o£, (lea- 
tire which covere them. . 

The qukrtz which forms a little lefs thaq the fourth of the mafs, is grey bordering on 
violet ; uneven in breaking, brilliant in places, not fcaly but conchoid. Its fuflbility is 
pretty near the iame as that of other granitic quartz. 

The hornblende, which forms too fmall a portion to be of much account, ishlack 
bordering on green ; it (hews forae tendency to a fcaly and brilliant form, but is ofreneft ' 
twinkling and almoft earthy. It fufes into a black bright glafs, cavernous in its interior, 
and which on the thrcjfd of fappare paifes to a bottle browni(h green, changes colour 
* afterwards, and difl'olvcs with fume efl'crvefcence which proves a mixture of magnetical 
earth. 

The earthy (leatite likewife forms a very fmall part of ihofc granites. 

All thefe 'granites have their natural divifions covered with a green ~<r black cruft. 
This is an earth refembjing the chlorite, of a blackifli green, (liining a litfit at its exterior 
furface, but of a clearer and more earthy green in the fmdtnres, briulc, the ftreak 
greyifh green, turning brown under the blow-pipe, then giving a bin ton ^ o, 3, or 
fufible at the 189th degree of Wedgwood. This button has a metallic afpedl, a little 
unequal, and of a little tamilhed or iron melted colour ; and not only this button but 
all the parts that the power of the flame has made brown, are very ftropgly attraSablc 
by the load (lone. A fmall fragment tried on the filet of fappare, infiltrates immediately 
like ink into the pores, then turns to a tamilhed brown, and at length entirely lofes its 
colour, but without appearance of diflblution. 

The green cement which covers other parts of this granite in their fpontaneous di- 
vifions is lefs obfeure, (hining enough, tranllucid, foft and a little greafy to the touch, 
brittle and eafily (Ireaked into grey, changing by the blow pipe into a tranllucid glafs, 
which becomes tranfparcnt on the filet or fappare, and dilTolves it, but without ebullition. 
This cement appears to be of the nature of (leatite ; I was not able to procure any pieces 
large enough to meafure its fufibility. 

The latter part of the afeent between thefe little rocks and the fummit was, as might 
be fuppofed, the moft difficult for the refpiration ; but at length I gained the long wilhed 
for point. As during the two hours this painful afeenfion coft me, I always h:ii^. under 
iny eyes almoft every thing to be feen from the fummit, my arrival on it was not at- 
tended with that furprife one might imagine. The greateft pleafure I felt was that of 
feeing my great uneafinefs at an end ; for the length of this druggie, the recolledliou 
of the (till poignant fenfations the difficulties this viftory had coft me, caufed me a great 
deal of irritation. The moment I had got to the higheft top of the fnow with which this 
fummit is ci'owncd, I trod upon it with a fort of anger rather than felt a fentiment of plea- 
fure, Befides my objeft was not folely the getting to the top ; I wanted there to make 
obfervations and experiments which would make this undertaking valuable ; and I was 
very much afraid I could make but a very fmall part of what 1 had propofed ; for I had 
already found'even on the platform where we dept, that experiments attended with 
care, caufed fatigue in this rarified air, and that becaufe without thought you hold your ’ 
breath ; and as it is necelTary to fupply the rarity of the air by the frequency of refpir- 
ation,’' thisfufpenfion caufed a fenfible uneafinefs, and I have been under the neceffity of 
reding and taking breath after having obfervedan inftrument of any fort, as onedtfuld 
do aft^r having got up a deep hill. Still the fight of the mountains gavp me a fei^le 
iatisfa£l^on, of w'hich a more parti(;i||^lar account will be feen in the following chdfattfr. 

But before the contemplation of thofe diftant objefts I (hould fay a word of tlP!fofi^ 
of this fummit, and fihilh the defeription of the rocks neared to it. 
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The top of l^onl Blanc is not a plain but a fort of lengthened ridge, diaeded from 
eaft to weft, pretty near horizontal in its higheltpartj and lowering at the twaextirenjd- 
ties in angles of m>m twenty-eight to»thifty degrees. Tbip' ridge is fo uneven towards 
its fumniitj that two pcrfons cannot walk abreaft ; 'but it widens and rotindsln defcend- 
ing to the eaftcrn fide, and takes towards the weft the form of k projefUng roof, di- 
tefted to the north. All this fiimmit is entirely coveied with fnow j not a portion of 
rock to be feen till you I'cventy or eighty toilbs lower down. 

Of the two fronts of the ridge, that to the north is of the moll rapid defccnt, and be- 
comes afterwards ftill more fo, and terminates by joining frightful precipices. To the 
fouth on the contrary this flant is gcnrie,^nd lower down forn^a .1 cradle, rifing itfelf in 
a contrary way to the fouth, where it forms above the Alice Blanche a pVetty high point, 
under which is a proje fting roof of fnow, and under this roof are the rocks which I faw 
from the heightsof Cramont,and took for the fummit becaufe they concealed the real fum- 
init covered with fnow. This projeftion to the fouth k the cauie llnvt when the fummit 
of Mont Blanc is viewed in profile from the eaftern or weftern fide, for example, from 
St. Bernard or I.yons, there is feen beneath it a fort of hook tdriied upwards towards 
the fouth i^ihich conceals it. 

'Whilft I was |m ployed in making thefe obforvations, Jaques Balmat offered to look 
for ibme bits of thofc rocks which I have jull mentioned, and of which the turned-up 
jioir.t above the Alice Blanche is formed. 1 eagerly embraced his propofal. As he had 
liecn well rclUd and felt himfelf hearty, he fet out very eagerly in a run, but he foon 
four.d his breath fail, and to recover it w'as obliged to extend himfelf at full length on 
the fnow, however he recovered, and with a fteady pace refumed his intention and 
brought me three ftoUes of the following fort. 

1. Some granites perfectly like thofedefore deferibed. 

2. Some fienites or granitelles, that is to fay; rocks compofed of layers of black horn- 
blende and white feli’par, alfo laminar, but both in fuch finall quantities that I may as 
well give thefe rocks the name of trappy after the definition that 1 have before given. 

5. A primitive petrofilex or palaiopcirc of a grey pearl hue, tranflucid at the thicknefs 
of two thirds of a line, of a fcaly frabture in great and finall fcales, hard enough to pro- 
duce fparks of fire, bqt yet yielding into grey ftrakes by a ftrong point of fteel. With 
the bl^ pipe may be formed globules of 0.45 ; which indicates the fufibility of the 
grofs matter at 1 26 or 1 30 of W edgwood. '1 iiis is a grey half -tranfpare^t glafs, with 
bubbles, which on the lilet of fappare gains in tranfparency and fubfides, but without 


penetrating or diffolving, and even without freeing itfelf entirely from its bubbles. 

This paldiopeire cnclofes veins from one to three lines in breadth, which crofs each 
other under different angles, and I'mall uells of leek-green hornblende, confufedly criftal- 
lized, or in lamina feldom flrait, or in moderate fized fibres. 

The higheft acceflibl 1 irks to the north and under the fummit, are thofe which are 
ftrewed with glafs bubbles, 'and of which I have for the firft time made mention in the 
fecond volume of thff jttyvels, but which merit a more exaft defeription. 

I. Granitelle (jymit of W^j;ner) compefed -for the inoft part of white’felfpar, ^moft 
opaque, of a laminar fracture, but not' very diftintf, and of hornblende of a greenifh 
black, laminar and brilliant in criftals, often by themlelves, although often of undeter- 
mined forms, of the fize of from one to two lines. The fufibility of this felfpar is the, 
fanujl^s-that I have deferibed ; and that of this hornblende is of 90 degrees of Wedg- 
w^,*an(weriBg to a ball of the diameter of 0.6. ■ 

granitelle. but in which hortfblend^redominates, having but v<ly little 
felfp* This ftone in fome places takes a fchiftofelexture. 

It is underftood that between thefe two numbers may be foundinterniediate Varieties. 

VOL. IV. * 4 X 3 ., Schiftus 
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3 . SchiAus of a grcemih ^rcy, tender, coinpofqd of corneennet or according to Wer- 
ntff of fchiftofe hornblende, m foine places llrait, in others waving, fomething bplUant 
oh their greatcll faces; and of white felfpar in very fmall blades intermixed with the 
corneenne, «» 

Thisfehif^s is often found adhering to Nos. i and 2 . It is fufibleinto globules of a 
clear bottle ^cen glafs colour, inixed w/ith white fpots of the diameter of o. 7 , .which 
indicates the 8 1 11 degree. It is principally on this fchiftus that the glaffy bubbles are 
feen ; feme are of a pretty clear green, and others of a dark bottle green. But in it is 
alfo found pure black hornblende, and there the bubbles are black. They arc alfo 
found though more rac::ly in the white fellpar, end ' there they are wbher and a little 
more tranducid than the llone from which they have been lifted up, by the caloric de- 
tached by tilt thunder. 


Geological Ohfcfvaiions. 

The firft dung th. : ft-uck me in the view .if ilic whol r.f the high fummits undir*- my 
eyes, from the top of the high''Jl among tht»n, is tlu* fort of diforder winch reigns in 
their difpofal. 

When from our plains, or even from tho tops of tht ..•mn.ds •’dj ;nt to Mont Blanc, 
for example, from Brevent or Crainont, on^ confiders th- chain of whicii Mont Blanc 
forms a part, it appenr.s that all thefe colofles are ranged in a line, from this ao- 
pearance is called a chain. But when you take bird’s eye view of them, :he iuu- 
live appearance van..hes entirely. In faft, the motin^-iins, particularly thofr to the 
north of Mont Blanc, 'n Savoy and in SwilTerland, appear fuffi ’ently joined to form a 
fort of chain. But the primitive ones do not fliew tin mf -Ives » .der that appe trance; 
they feem diftributed in great raalfcs or in gronpes of a varied and fanciful form dc • 
tached from each other, or at leaft appear to be only joined by cha’ivu - ithout eny 
regularity. 

Thus to the call the Aiguilles of Chamouni, f Courte-', of TacuJ, the tops c*" -'hich 
mixed with rocks and fnow, and feparated by glaciers, oFf.r the ro(.':l laguificent fpec- 
tacle, form a triangular group almoft d''tache ’ from Moi. Li me, .ar * onl- un’*^ed by its 
bafe. 

In like manner to the fouth-weft, the Mont l.uc, th’ Rogne, and die other primTive 
mountains on the North of the lop '’f the Allee Blan ' e, forn alfo ^ fort ’f triang ilar 
group, feparated from Mont 'llan by th.. vailey cf the glacier of Mi?.t •' and which is 
like wife united only to Ttont Blanc by the bafe of the mountains which - lofe this glacier 
to the north. 

And lafl-ly, Mont Blanc itfelf forms an ahnoP" infulated mafs, the diii.’rent parts of 
which arc not in the fame line, and do not feem to have any agreement in iituation with 
the two other groups. 

In taking a dill further view, I was confirmed in the fame obfervation; the primitive 
mountains of Italy and Swiflerland which 1 was near enough to view, only prefented to 
my fight group or mafles feparated without order or rejgular form. I did not fee the 
appearance of chains except in thoie whofe diilance was too great for the fight to 
take in. 

This obfervgtion excludes all idea of a regular formaUon, or at leaft it mud be fiiaced 
back to an epoch anterior to that which has given them their prefent form. 

Yef ootwithftMiding this irregularity in the forms and diftributions of th# jg-eat 
mafies, I obferved fome refiOTblanceB, as pofitive as important in the ftru3;urc o^hfiir 
prts. All that I could diftindlly fee, i^peared to me to be compofed of great vertical 

leaves, 
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leaves, and die generality of tbefe in a like direction, pretty nearly from norih-eaft to 
fouth'Well. .* ^ . ■* 

I had abwe all a great pleaTujre iu obferving this ftrufiaire in the Aiguille da Midi. 
In Chapter XVIU. of the fecond volume is feen with what trouble and danger! attempted 
to make the tour of the bafe of this Aiguille^ to fliudy its. form ; and with what regret 
I found my eager curiofity oppofed by inaccefhble walla of granite which^furround its 
bafe. Here I faw it under my feet, and deferibed at my eafe all its parts. 

The fecond day of the journey, on arriving at the border of the platform on which I 
paffed the night, I faw to the north-eaft a little below me fome broken pinnacles j I 
afked Pierre Balmat what they t^ere^ and when he informed ^jae what I prelently dif- 
covered myfelf, that it was the fummit of the Aiguille du Midi, 1 felt a latisiadion 
difficult to deferibe. 

In continuing to afeend I did not lofe fight of it, and I am certain that like the Ai- 
guilles of Blaitiers it is entirely compofecl of magnificent plates of gri^nite, perpendicular 
to the horizon and in a direfrion from nt-rth^eaft to <bath-v/e;i. "J'hree of theie plates 
fepai..ted from each other form th- fummit, and fnnilar o.ies gradually lefiening at. they 
rife, form the fouth fron*^ at the fi e of theCcl <’u Geant. 

I believe then it was an illufion when in obferving from bottom to top, it ap -^ared 
to me to be compofed plates applied rounu an axis like the leaves of an arachuke ; 
or at leaft if tnere are fome leaves d^'pefed in this ’nanner, vhey are only the lowcft 
ones ; for in div'ng as J may fay into its interior, I faw all »is leaves perfedly pa*' ’iel t-, 
each otner. 

I have given the details of this fummit as an example ; aM thefe which I could fee 
diftinftly appeared to n.e pretty near in the fame form and (’’• eition. If there were 
fome* ex options they were local and of liti.eex ent. 

This great phenomenon expiaius iifeif, as 1 ..ope to flier in the theory, by the refill 
lejuint or e»‘uption which has raifed thofe beds originally horizontal. 

Bu»’ another queftion which I ardently defired to refolve,is to know if thefe great plattr; 
prefervo t’ e fame nature from their bafes, which I had long known, to their fumraits, 
which I i d ”oi ^ -t fe^n fo acar. I was fully fatisfied ; 1 found that the fummit of 
thefe pecks, av, well tltofe w.li.ch we laid hold of, and of which a dcfcripiion has beep, 
given in the foregoing *'hapter, as thofe which we found near enough to examine dif- 
the fi-’ fauces of w’hich they are formed, are without doubt like their hafes, of 
granite, granitelle, o. veined grar.te, and oth“r ilones ,f the fame clafs. 

This circumftancv is fo important for the theory, tha. iiu.ough 1 might have obferved 
.( on mountains lefs high, and that it appeared mod probable fo ' the others, it gave me 
extreme fatisfiifrion to make it general by a dired obfervation. 

In eSe& this proves the remarkable property of n. luntains in vertical beds, which is 
that their nature is the fapne from their bafe to their fummit, be the height of their fum* 
mits what it may. Oh the contrary, in thofe whofe beds are horizontal, or at lead 
nearly, fo, the nature fjf tbe. fame vertical part of the mountain is feen to change m pro- 
portion to its height, llic Bu^t, for example, reds on a primitive bafe, whild its fommit 
i$ fecondary. The Furela del Bofeo has its bottom of hard veined granite wifo the 
grain large ; and in proportion as one ^ts higher thefe granites are feen to degenerate 
into fqhated rocks, of a quite different nature. The fame obfervation is verified as we 
Jhdj^ee, on Mont Rofe and Mont Gervin. , * 

difierepce holds good with the difference of the caufe which has given to thefe 
diffe^^fbrts of mountainsthe fuuation and form thev now have. 

4., at a. In 
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• In rhbfetWhIch have vertical trenches, each trench is one and the fame bed, in the 
proper fenie of this word, and liouhe produdioni^ any accidental filTures, as fpme 
•naturalifts bave'pretendedi.,.'* ' * " • , ^ 

TheTb Beds were originally horizontal, and have only been raifed by a revolution of 
r our globe is then very natural that ^ch of them may have preferved to its utmoft 
height the lame natufe it ^d from its fijift formation. 

On the contrary, the mountains divide'dlnto horizontal trenches liave only been raifed 
. by an^accumiilation of different btdS or layers, compofed of cryftallizations, or depofits' 
the nature of which varied according to the diverfit)r of matter contained in the waters 
where they ha v^ been formed. * 

From this theory It folloV^s, that the central rocks of a mafs all compofed of vertical 
beds, fuch as Mont Blanc, ought to have been originally buried in ground of a very 
great depth. In efleft, if it is fuppofed either by a riling up, as I think, or by the 
ruptftre of the cruft of the old earthy as M. De Luc believes, tliat thef? beds, horizontal 
in the beginning, are become vertical ; more, if it is fuppofed that the bottom of a val- 
ley, that of ChamounlYor inilance, be the ancient furface of the coat, it will folbw from 
hence that the horizontal diftance of the valley ofChamouni to a part which anfwers to 
the fummil of Mont Blanc, Ihould be pretty near the meafure of the thicknefs of the 
cruft which has been ruffled up or broken, and that in confequence the fummit of Mont 
Blanc, whofe adtuai height is about a league above the furface of our globe, had been 
originally buried two leagues below the furface. 

It Ihoultl not be then in the fubterraneous depths of the mines of Poland or Northum- 
berland, but on the furamits of mountains, in vertical beds, that it is neceffary to ftudy 
the nature of the primitive world, at lead as far as we could attain. 

This idea has given, in my mind, a great intereft to the fpeci mens that I have taken 
from the higheft rocks of Mont Blanc, and has engaged me to deferibe them with great 
care ; I always regard them^with new pleafure ; I (ludy thein, I inten*ogate them ; and 
methinks that if they could anfwer my queftions, they would unveil to me all the myf- 
teries of the*formation and revolutions of our globe. 

I was Itill more confirmed in thofe ideas when, in confidering the rocks neareft to 
<the fummit, I vecolledted that the greateft number of them contained no mica, and that 
the others contained only fcales of it, fo fcarco and fmall, that by none that I broke olF 
could I determine their reality. For it is a f'aft, that the matter torn afunder by the 
I'ubterraneous fires at the bottom of the earth to a great depth, very rarely contains 
mica. M. de Dolomieu met only one micaceous rock in the matter vomited by Mount 
Etna, and I have not feen any in the volcanos of Auvergne or Brifgaw; yet I have 
feen fomfeln thofe of Vcfiiviiis, as has M. Nofe in the lavas of the Lower Rhine ; but it 
is becaufe'ihe fubterraneous fires do not always take at the fame depth the fubftanccs 
they throw out : it is fufficient for my obfervation, that the mica is much fcarcer in the 
bowels of the earth than at the furface. 

It would have beeo natural to think that the higheft fummits of the Alps (hould be 
found near their centre, or at leaft towards the middle of the breadth of the mafs of 
primitive mountains ; yet it is not fo. From the fummit of Mont Blanc is feen that to 
the fouth ; on the fide of Italy, there are many more high fuhiraits thaii to the north, 
, on the Savoy fide ; fo that this high fummit is found near the northern border of the 
whole of the.primitive mountains. So alfo is the view finer and more interefting^ the 
fide of Italy, for the fecondary mountains to the nortb^ tenninated by tbe blue andSno- 
notohous line of the Jura, prefent neither variety nor graodeur y and our platn^/even 
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©urlake, feen obliqiiely through the YSpoure of the horizon, prefent only feeble tints 
and few diftind objeds. On the ’contrary, on the foiithern fide^^the horizon concealed 
by theVnigh fuminits,' varied in their groups and forms^iplxed with rocks and fnow's, 
and interfeded with green valleys, prcfents a whole equally fingular antS magnificent. 
But above all, as I hayaalready faid, the aiguilles and the glaciers of all the environs of 
Ivlout Blanc, funned in my mind, all at,bnce, the mofl: ravifliing »id inflirudive 
fpedacic. » 

In fine, from'this fine obfervatory I feized at one glance, or at leaft without changing 
fituation, the whole of the grand phenomenon that I had before feen in detail, that of 
the raifed beds of the mountains at the fide of Mont Blanc, r;;d the high fummits of its 
neighbourhood. Such, towards the north, were the mountains of ’Repofoir, thofe of 
Pally, of Servoz, the Buet ; thofe to the fouth, the Col-Ferret, Great St. Bernard, and 
then the chain of Cramont, the fummit of which is not feen, as I have already faid, from 
the fummit of Mont Blanc, but of which the after-part is feen, to border the Allce- 
Blanche, and then to join itl’elf to the Tarentaife mountains. 

Farther on, at the other fide of thefe lharp-pointed chainS againft Mont Blanc, are 
feen feme whofe edges are turned the other way, according to the law I have made 
known in the firft volume, and all thefe phenomena perfedly agree wiih'the fyftem of 
refoulement or eruption, of which in other places there are fo many proofs. 

I have thus happily finillied thofe obfcrvatkins. I began with them under the appre. 
henfion that the hidden coming of a cloud, fo frequent in thofe high places, might have 
enveloped me, and deprived me of the power of accomplilhing what I had moll at 
Jieart, 
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I HAD convinced myfclf, by various attempts to roach the fummit of Mont Perdu, 
that it was only by its eaftern fide tltat it could be' accomplilhijd ; and I was per- 
fuaded that even its peak might be afeended by the way of the defile of Fanlo, unlefs 
any infurmouutable obflacle lay concealed from me, in the fpSice which feparates the 
peak from the defile. 

It was therefore towards this doubtful intervening fpace that all n\y attention and 
thoughts were direded, and I had more. than once or twice urged my guides to explore it ; 
two of whom at length, lall fummer, determined to gratify me, and I marked their route 
for them ; but having reached the foot of the mountain, they, thought proper to go from 
my indruftions, and to trull to the guidance of a Spanilh fliepherd, lefs acquainted than 
themfclves with Moat Perdu ; and they had nearly paid very dear for fo doing. This 
journey was indeed perilous, being obliged to pafs a night (fo ill had they contrived for 
thenJlelves) beneath the glacier of the peak, without melter, without fire, and almolt 
without fond. The fecond day, however, they conquered the laft difficulties, and 
reached the I'ummit, but fo worn out, that they had fcarcely ability to explore it ; and 
fo confufedly did the man who came to me with the tidings of tfieir fucceis deferibe the 
places, that 1 was more than once, in the courfe of his narrative, apprehenfive they had 
totally failed in their obje£l : one circumftance was evident enough, which was, that the 
path they took was not the proper one. 

Be this as it may, I inftantly determined upon my departure, refolving to follow feru- 

puloufly the way 1 had by ray eye traced out to m^felf, by which 1 did not doubt 1 

ihould fleer clear of thofe dangers to which my guides had been expofed ; nor was I 

difappointed : I had conceived the true rout, and found myfelf upon the fummit of 

Mont Perdu, lefs exhaufled by the labour of the journey than 1 was by exploring its 

bafe. 1 took my departure from Barege the 9th of Augufl 1 802, and having gained 

the valley of Gidre and Ellaube, I took my firft flation on the height of Port Penide, 

the exad elevation of whf’h ;c was very defirable to afeertain, and by the obfervation of- 

the barometer I found it to be one tboufand two hundred and ninety^one toifes ; but the 

Port dii Penide is by no means the higheft or moft difficult pafl'age of ibis' portion of the 

Pyrenees. ^ *. 

This calculation afforded me the opportunity of afeertaining with precifion the extent 

of the Icffer chain of permanent fnows, which terminated at the abfolute elevation of 

one thoufand two hundred and fifty toifes. . 

1 hdd a good fpirit-level, which furnifhed me alfo with a very interefling refult : I 

p^ved by it tl^at the defile of Pimeni, from which I was feparated by the valley of 

Eftaube, was 'precifely of th^fame elevation with the Port de Penide, and likewife with 

the defile of Fanlo, diviBed fropo me by the valley of Bcoule. This conformity of e eva- 

3 . . 
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• * '< , . ■ ‘ ‘ ■ 
tiini j^twaen three l^orrefponding and li^like difporetl points, Iw a 4 ^covl|t:y ^ 

iniinateml to ^ geological hiftory of *“ * ■ ‘ ' ’* # ^ ’ 

- Bnt ift vain <n’Us our afcent;to the defile o^FWIo : it was ittdiipen^ble we fhoijld rc- 
llogradc} tfh’were to defcend confide^Wy ere we could re-afcend* Wje.dire^(^»our- 
i'elvcs obliquely towards the enormous walls whjch Iwar uj^.'the ltdce.of Mont Perdu and 
its terrace, which brought us to.the poinf from whence the torrent precipitates itfelf, in 
a frightful cataraft, to the„bottonT oi the valley of Beoufe. 

iiere we found ourfelves upon a fniall well turfed, but very inclining’platft>fm ; and 
here too we'inet with a Hock of fheep under the guidance of a fhepherd, a fjjecics of fa* 
vage,unaldeto underllaad us even in his native Uitgudge. Mont Perdu was fiifpended 
X)ver his head, yet was he as little acquainted with it as if it had conftituteda part of the 
Andes. He had, however, a knowledge of the defile of Fanlo, here defigned under 
the name of JV^/r, atid he engaged to conduft us to it the next day. Wo, in ,confe- 
quonce, paffed the vight with mrn in the open air, amidft the vapour of the catarafls, 
and the angry portents of a threatening tempeft on every fide. I took the height of 
this fiation, and found fhe mean between twoobfervations to be one tboufand and three 
loifes. , ^ 

Qur firft labour in the morning was to crofs the torrent which difeharges itfelf from 
the lake; its depth, its .rapidity, and particularly the coldnefs^of the water, rendered 
this effort of fotne difficulty. I'he wnter^caufed a rife of two degrees only in the ther- 
mometer above the freezing point. ‘ , 

From this place until we reached the fummit of the defilp of Nifcle, we experienced 
no other difficulty than what was occafioned by the extreme inclining of the Hopes. I 
afeertained the height of the defile to be exaffly upon- a level with that of the Penide, 
as it is alfo with the border of the terrace near the lake of Mont Perdu ; the lake^tfelf 
is fomewhat higher, I found, on trial, itsabfokue elevation to be fomething more than 
thirteen hundred toifes. Here then we have four excavations of equal form and height, 
viz. the valltfy of the lake^the defile of Nifcle, and thofe of Pimene and Penide ; which 
I confider as the remains of an .ancient valley, hollowed by the currents, after the de- 
llrudlion of the beds of Mont Perdu, andpoffibly before their emerfion ; a valley which 
afterwards may have been tranfverfely cut by the groat rents which now a£lually fojm 
the vaiUes of Beoufe, d’EHaube, and Oavarmi. Hitherto I had proceeded upon affured 
grounds; i have already deferibed what is finguHr upon this fecondary foil, compofed 
of irregular beds thrown up by the accidents of nature, the receptacles alternately of 
marbles, breccia, limeflone : fotne compaA, and mingled with Hint ; others grofs, and 
more or lefs mixed with clay and fand, and all fprinkled with zoophytes and tcffaceous 
fragments. 1 now found myfelf upon the continuations which conliitute the luininits.of 
Mont Pertle, the foil of which, it was evident to me, liad never clian icd either its pof 
fition o-r nature. 1 had never before been in a fituation fo convenient, corredly to notice 
its Hruclure. The fide -of the mountain which prefented itfelf to me, t.hut commands 
the defile to thfe eaft, arofe to a perfe£l peak, fo that the view I had of it was completely^ 
iranfverfal, and pcrfedlly charadcrlllic of the pofition of the beds which funned the 
ridges of the mountain 1 was about to climb. . . * 

The whole of thefe beds, allowance being made for their winclhigs, incline generdlly 
ft much to the north, that the greatgft part of them hardly vary from a. vertical litua* 
lion, and. have a diredion very vifibly parallel .with the general direflwn of the cViiin ; 
a circumHance not Othprwife to be explained or aoccain^ for than froip^fomeViolept 
convulfion of nature; and it is not to be doubted thn t||»' in.n 3 ption has taken -piace 
under thd very waters, which have removed tliele beds, fior theiifaDDcr trenchos ai» co* 

14 Vered 
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vQred w!th thick layei^ of fhelly freerftonet inqliniiig rather to the northern horizon, and 
which differs in nothing befides from the fiee-iftone found in the^eds. * 

What I had the opportunity of feeing upon the mountain of Nifcle, I was about once 
more to explore on the fummit of Mont Perdu, but in portions, and in detail^furrounded 
by the fnows and ice, and embofoined midft the diforder and ruins of nature, where it 
is hardly pofCble to difccrn the order and (Irudturc of tLcfe irregular interwoven (helves* 
The firft flages to the afccnt of Mont Perdu prefent themfelves to us to the weft of 
the defile of Nifcle, and they prefent themfelves with an abruptnefs and grandeur 
which announce the avenues to its fummit. Four or five terraces piled one upon ano* 
ther form as many flights of ftepsj covered in part either with fixw or ^gments, which 
tend not a little to facilitate the accefs to thefe otherwife inacceflible walls. The firft 
of thefe fragments arc blocks of more than ordinary fize, and apparently belong to the 
chain of the parafite bed of free-ftone which copes the mountain of Nifcle. It muft be 
noticed, 1 apply the name of free-ftone to thofe gravelly calces, of. which land confti- 
tutes the moft apparent part. Teftaceous fragments are found in thofe free-ftones ; 
and with them fragments of a calcareous fchiftus, ftrongly poIiutM with clay, and fpread 
over with a fmall extended polypus, moderately compreffed, fometimes ramified, its 
furface pierced with fimple pores, but remarkable for a fmall proje^ing belt which fur- 
rounds them. 

I very Ihortly paffed beyond thefe blocks, and continued my rout, afeending obliquely 
from the north-caft to the fouth-weft, that is to lay, in a direftiou which cut nearly in a 
right angle the general diredion of the ridges, and foon reached the ruins which belong 
to the continuation of the beds of which even the mafs or body of the mountain of 
Nifcle is formed. Here I recognized the compad ftone of Marbore, black or grey 
withiil, but foon whitening when expofed to the air, and fpreading itfelf in a fpontaneous 
manner in fmall irregularly angled fragments. It is moft generally fetid, but in no 
region did I experience it lb much fo as in this ; the very treading it was fuflicient to 
inled the air with an infuperable fmell and a naufea, bearing no pollible relation to that 
caufed by percullion in the common hepatic and bituminous ftones. 

It took us near an hour to crofs thefe fragments, or rather thefe wrecks, and we were 
much overpowered in this part of our journey by the efforts required as well to climb 
the excelfive llanting declivities, as to ftruggie inceffantly againft the loofe earth, tending 
invariably to the precipice. At length we found ourfelves upon the upper terrace, and 
on a range of rocks, which at the firft forms a narrow ridge, but widens by degi^, and 
becoming lafer, brings us to a fort of valley where the ices begin which encircle the 
peak. 

In the bare and uncovered part of this extended ridge I noticed fome large pieces of 
acompafl calcareous blackilh ftone, crouded with great lumps of filex of the- fame co» 
lour i they (lightly incline ' tVum the vertical to tlie fouth, and follow the fame direftion 
with the ridge and chain. It is a repetition of beds of the fame nature I have noticed in 
the Porte de Penide, and elfewherc. Here, as there, they tqipear to be of the 

number of thofe whole diredioi^ is moft evident. They were diftinguilhable by me on 
the mountain of Nifcle, yet in ray view, where this intrenchment widens itfelf from the 
bafe to the fummit of its wefterly fide. The kidneys of filex are of larger volume there 
than at Ports de Penide, and are at the fame time exceedingly irregular; though 1 found . 
one fibred like an hexadrical oblique prifm, whicli lingular fpeciinen 1 have depofited 
in Jdr.Hauy’s cplleflion ; had Pmet with it in the very heart of th^ rock, I fliould.have 
been tempted to examine th#. dii^eA work of cryftallization, but it was of the number 
of thofe fragments fpreSd over the furface of this ground ; and as all the kidneys tdth 
VOL. IV. 4 Y * wh’ch 
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wl)ich thde' ftones abound, are {battered in every fenfe by ftraight planes, the natural’ 
efFeft of retiring waters j I am warranted in the conjefture, that this prifm is a detached’' 
portion of a more confiderable kidney, in which the fiffuros had acci^tally met ufider 
the angles, which quartz particles have an inceflant tendency to form. ’’ •' 

At Port Penide there are many {hells contained in this (ione ; here 1 did not perceive 
any, but it is probable fome may‘be found j befides, I have met with layers of acalca- 
I'TOUS {tone in thefe beds, very argillaceous, and much mixed with fand, which contained 
fo large a quantify of nummularia, as gave it an appearance of having been almoH: en- 
tirely compoled of them. Thefe beds foon flip under the ices, and become no longer vi- 
fible. We now approarficd the borders of thefe {^aciers, which have here their origin^ 
and confequently but of very gentle declivity. Neverthelefs, we found the croffing of 
them difagreeable enovigh ; fometimes we found the furface hardhand flippery, at others 
we funk up to the knees in the recent fnows, fallen upon the fummits in the month of 
June. Ben&th this fnow too, in our (readings, we were fenfible of rents, in. which 
we ran the rilk every infant, of being lofl:. I’he expofed clefts alfo intercepted our paf- 
flige, and we had nearly been altogether {fo]>prd, at two hundred metres* below the 
funimit, by rtne of them, which extended tranfverfly from the origin of the glacier, to 
the fteep of the valley of Beouffe. It was but three days before, that my guides had com- 
modioufly pafTcd this cleft, by a bridge of fnow, which was now dilTolved ; and w'hich it 
was now' our bufinefs to effeduate by leaping, which we fucceeded in, and thereby con- 
quered the lafl cbftaclc. I meafured the depth of the cleft, and found it forty feet ; and 
as the place wh'ere we eroded, correfponded with the convexity of the mountain ; it mud 
evidently have been the place where the ice was of the lead ihicknefs. 

From thence 1 beheld the fummit which had hitherto been conftantly concealed from me, 
by the pofition of the <leclivities over which I had pafled. It prefented itfelf in theTorm 
of an obtufo cone, clothoil in fpotlefs, rcfplendont fnow ; the fun fhone with uncommon 
purenefs and brilliancy ; but its dilk was fliorn of its rays, and the fley appeared of a deep 
blue, and lb flrongly (haded with green, that even tlie guides were druck with the di'ange- 
nefs of its afpeft. The firft tint has been obferved on all the high mountains; but there- 
is no exampl'e of the feconJ, and I am myfelf totally ignorant, to-what this Angular op» 
fical illufion may be attributed. 

At a quarter pad eleven, I reached the fummit, and, at length, had the gratification- 
of contemplating, at my feet, the whole of the Pyrenees, and indantly fet to work with, 
my indruments. The wind blew very boiderous from thc-W.S.W. ; w'hich threw dif- 
ficulty in the way of my operation. I marked the flate of both the barometer, and the 
thermometer at noon. M. Dangos made a correfpondent obfervation at Tarbes,. with the. 
inftruments he took with him to Mount Etna ; which have been carefully compared; 
wkh mine.* My barometer placed upon the cred of the cap of fnow, after due correClion,, 
dood at i8i. ri.t4l. — at Tarbes it was found at the fame timCj to dand at ayi. 1.47k 
The difference of logarithms then give one thoufand five hundred and fifty toifes,. for- 
the vertical height of the meafured column. On the other hand, the thermometer.at 
Tarbes dood* at 20® 5'— by Reamur’s fcale, and at tlje fummit of the Peak, at 5’ 5' 
by the fame fcale ; which leaves to be added, agreeably to Mr. Trembley’s formula, 
12.11 toifes, and determines the height of the column to be 1562111 toifes — Now 
-Vidal’s trigonometrical operations the elevation of Mont Perdu atone thouf^d five 
hundred and ‘ninety-nine toifes beyoiid that of Tarbes } which makes a difference of at 
kad*37 toifes, or ttVt of meifured column. Mr.^laplace’s formula augments ihis 

. A metre is lather more than a jmi. 

difference,, 
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<li{Ference, more than double; and fo does Mr. Deluc’s, but Sclsuckburgh’s correc- 
tion of the latter brings the refult very exad to the formula of the former. > 

Ijiis my intentioi|-;|o examine more carefully this obfcrvaiion, vvhen I give an account 
of the whole ofmyharcniietrical obfervations ; at prefeut I* fhall content myfclf with ob- 
ferving that the wind was exceedingly tempe{lu''>us, and blew' from the fouthern region ; 
and the Iky around me very portentous of ftom; and that all my obfervations, made 
under fimilar circumftanccs, have ever been fliort of tne heights of the places I would 
meafure. 1 fhall further obferve that the corredion of temperature, which has already 
been fo often hazarded, riiuft not here be confided in. Local circumftances, infinitely 
vari^, moft certainly varioufly influenced every part of the fam :■ column of air it was 
permitted me to examine. In effed, if the thermometer, placed by tile fide of the ba- 
rometer, on the lap of^how, and at four feet above the furface, announced 5 " 5' of heat, 
the fame thermometer brought down to the furface of the Ihow fell to 2", by reafon of 
the ahforbent nature of the heat, which occafioned a rapid evaporation o^ the furface. 
At the fame time another thermometer, placed likewife in the fiiade, at four feet from 
the furface, but upon the fouthern face of the peak, which the fnovvs had left, indi- 
cated -f. 10°, and this fame thermometer, placed on a level with the furface, and expofed 
to the fun, rofe to 4- 18.25. Finally, I muft remark, and that too as a very fingular 
and fortunate circumftance, that Mont Perdu, and the Defile of the Giant, (Col du Ge- 
ant,) where Saufl'ure made fuch a feries of valuable obfervations, we found to be precifely 
of the fame height, fince the trigonometrical obfervations give to each one thoufand 
feven hundred and fixty-three toifes, of aftual elevation ; for the mercury retained its 
fituation at the fame point in both thefc elevated fpots ; and befules the barometrical 
calculation of heights furnilhed refults to Mr. Saufl'ure fo far below his geometrical 
proofs, that this illufirious naturalift has judged it proper to relinquifli them altogether, 
notwithflanding they were grounded upon eighty-five obfervations, made within the 
courfe of fifteen days. 

The peak is covered with fnow from the great glacier to the fummit, but the thlck- 
nefs of the Ihow gradually diminiflies, and becomes very incoufiderable towards the top, 
by reafon that its trenched form does not admit of an accumulation of them ; here in- 
deed they did not app 'ar to me more than three metres in depth ; their confiftencejs 
both thin and light, and it is but flightly they incorporate theml’.lvcs with the extremity 
of the ice ; while at the fame time the thaws here arc of too fliort a duration to im- 
pregnate them with w'ater; and the fmall quantity which gathers during the fine days of 
fummer runs quickly olf by two outlets ; but on the northern declivity thefe fnows 
take, by degrees, an extraordinary confiftence, and quickly transform themfelves into a 
vaflt glacier, which defeends to the border of the lake, from a vertical height of eight 
hundred metres. , 

Contrary to this, on the fouth of the peak the foil was diflinguifliable, a circumftance 
to be attributed lefs to tiie force or aftion of the heat, than to the extreme precipitancy 
of its fteep. The fiiovvs cannot here fupport themfelves, but are continually falling 
from the fummit of the mountain, on a defeent fituated fix or feven hundred metres 
beneath, and thefe form an ice confiderable enough to refill the direfl and reverberated 
heat to which this fituation expofes it. 

The uncovered part of the fummit prefented to my view no entire rock, no 
regi/lar bed ; it appeared only a mafs of ruhls, all of the fame fpecies of ftone 
jpz. a compa^, calcareous, black, and fetid ftone, which infinuates, or inter-twines itfelf 
into the beds of fand-ltoni^d (hell Hme-ftone. . examined it’here with an attention, 

4 Y a pro- 
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proportioned to the importance its fltuation gave it. It is of a fine gram » s fpecles of 
iftarble, compofed alnyufi entirely of carbonated lime, without any mixture of argil, yet 
you may difcover, by the aid of a microfcope, in the refidue lef^y the nitrous ^^cid, 
after the dffiTolution of the calcareous part, r. quantity of very fine quaftapfe fand. This 
flone, particularly the interior of it, is decidedly black ; but its blacknefs quickly goes 
off, when expofed either to the ^re or air, though it will refill acids. I had fancied I 
difcoveredin it the fetid principle: it totally left it during its dilTolving, without the car* 
bonic gaz contrafling the fmell in its evaporation. Mr. Vauquelin was eager to afford ‘ 
'ine his afli (lance, more clofely to examine the properties of this llone. He difcovered 
in it, as I did, h9t onlyc naufeous but a cadaverous Imell, unfolded by trituration ; he 
' found no argil in it, but'fome filiceous particles, evidently belonging to the fand; which, 
as I have already mentioned, is found in its compofition. The^lack refidue is a com* 
pofition of fand, carbon and iron ; the two latter fubilances have the appearance of being 
intimately ccAubin^ with the carbonate of lime. The carbon conllituted not more than 
a 35th part of the portion of the (lone he made his experiment upon : with refpefl: to 
the fetid principle, he concludes it to be produced by a fubftance of the nature of gaz, 
which evaporates in the pulverifation and diffolution of the (lone. Perhaps it exifts in 
the carbonic acid, but it marks its properties. Further, the analogy of this fmell with 
that is diftinguilhablc in certain black marbles, in which he has afterwards difcovered a 
bitumen incontellably of animal nature, inclines him to believe that it has here no other 
origin. 

This lad conjedure is affuredly well fupported by the marvellous deftruSion of marine 
animals, which took place at the fird formation of thcfe mountains. Neither is this ca* 
daverous fetidity peculiar to the beds of marble there met with j it is every where at- 
tendant on the carbonate of lime, and is difcoverablc by breaking the free-done itlelf, of 
which the carbonate principle is the mod inconfiderable part ; as fand is difcovered even 
in marbles, where we have the lead reafon to exped its prefence. All the mafles are a 
mixed affemblage of materials, of a correfpomlent nature ; fand, fetid carbonated lime, 
clay,' fhells, affuciated in' all polTible proportions, the fport of particular accidents, modi- 
fying throughout the influence of general caufes; fuch are the elements of all thcfe beds, 
and veins, which, with fo much feeming caprice, replace and fucceed each other with fo 
much irregularity. If, in the various fragments that I have colleded on the fummit, I 
have not obferved organized fragments, their prefence is not lefs atteded by the fetidity 
refulting from the mixture of their fofter parts, than in the neighbouring beds by the 
coiifervation of their Ikeletons. It is not improbable, but by a very diligent examination 
fome vediges may be difcovered, as we obferve here and there in beds of the fame nature 
on Mont Pinede ; but done of this compad quality ordinarily contains very few organic 
fragments ; and we find the quantity in all the beds, of which thefe mountains are com- 
pofed, is condantly proportioned to the fand or clay contained in them ; but the beds of 
Ihells are not didant ; they encircle everywhere the veins with a compad calx; I have 
met with them a little below the fummit ; and they Ihew themfelves on every face of the 
peak. Thefe* extendings are perceptible in all the mountains, ranged on the fame mi* 
neralogical parallel ; and if among all thefe collateral beds, vertically arranged, the pre- 
eminence is given to beds of compad calx, which, neverthelefs, conditute the fmalled 
^rtion of their compofition, it is becaufe the beds of this order are fuperior ii^dura- 
bility to brittle free-done and decayed marls. 

Frqm the top of Mont Perdu the eye embraces'at once the whole fydem of moun- 
tains, in afped refembling each other, and recognifes th^ame conditution in alF that 
life, above the ordinary heights. The fydem is an extended feries of fummits, the beds 

of 
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of which arrange themfelves uj^n one and the fame jline) in^ parallel direflion wit];i the 
chain, dividing the immenfe horizon in two parts, as dilFerenti^ their levels, as the nioun- 
stains which coBnii|^nd them are diftind in form. • 

To the north, the primitive mountains, which conftitute the axis of the chain, lift up 
thdr heads. Their fliarp and rugged fumq^its clofcly encircle and form a belt of more 
than four myriametres (leagues) of tranfverfal thicknefs, whpfe elevation totally inter- 
cepts the view of the French plains: fo infcnfibly progreflive is their (inking on this fide, 
that this vaft belt compofes itfelf of feven or dght gradations of heights, gradually Icf- 
femng, fo that the fuuth peak^of Bagneres, whofe llation is in the lad vifible range, is 
only five hundred metres below Mont Perdu. " • 

To the fouth, the view is quite different ; here they appear to fink on a fuJden. A 
precipice prefents itfelf of from one thoufand to one thoufand one hundred metres j the 
bottom of which confUtutes the fummit of the highefl: mountains in Spain ; none of 
which attain to two thoufand five hundred metres of abfolut.; ele\Rtio!i,*and quickly de- 
generates into low round topped hills, beyond which opens t^e immenfe perfpefUve of 
the plains of Arragon. 

But what more particularly attrafted my attention was this meridional belt of the Py- 
renees, fo nicely divided into two diftinQ parts. The neighbouring plains opened ta 
my view, the long ridges, and opening valleys which ordinarly form the calcareous Tides 
on the extremities of great chains. The belt, on the contrary, attached to Mont 
Perdu, and which is evidently an appendant of it, preferves the grotefque appearance 
which eharadterizes every appendage of this fingular mountain. It is a vail extended 
platform, or terrace, the furface of which, viewed from this elevation, feems nearly level. 
Some fmall protuberances pifture fo manydittle and gently rifing hills, feparating fome 
lar]^e, but not deep valleys ; but in the midft of thefe fuperficial inequalities, four or five 
enormous clefts open their ponderous jaws, the walls of which are extremely vertical. 
They diverge in their openings, from the bafe of the peak, and extend to the boundap 
lies of the platform ; the protuberances and valleys of which they indifferently divide, 
as they divide themlelves from their very foundations. They abforb alfo the waters, 
and thick foreflis lye concealed at their bottoms. Thefe clefts are, in appearance, fo re- 
cently formed, that one would imagine them the work of yefterday, and have fo exaftly 
preferved their (harp and returning angles, their projeffions, and indentings, the wind- 
ings of their divifions, and the undulations of their fummits, as la induce a belief they 
only waited a new effort of that power which feparated them to re-unite them. 

It was defireable more minutely to examine thefe chafras, but we could not refolve 
to defeend from the fummit ; this precipice is one of thofe not to be braved with impu- 


nity : hence we decided upon a circuitous rout of twelve or fifteen leagues, .to endea- 
vour to find an entrance to them, either in the Val de-Broto, or in that of Fanlo j and 


retook our way by the ..''taraffs of B-'ouffe, to be certain at lead of paifing the night in: 
a place where it might be pofiible to make a fire. 

It was at one o’:'9rk I began to defeend from the fummit, after having made a fecond 
obfervation wdth the barometer, but this was not made at Tarbes. Befide, my inffruments* 


had not very fenfibly varied. — I had continued near two hours upon this fummit, and 


during all this time, no being that had life came within reach of my fight, excepting an 
ea^enying*with fuch an inconceivable rapidity againil the current of the wind, that*the- 
fpace of a minute veiled him from my eyes. 

It is with*the utmoft difficulty, we ourfelves could ftruggle with the impetuofity of 
tills wind, which an eagle^ould fo triumphantly encounter ; and the cold too we expe- 
rienced from it was ahnolt infupportable. No wind diminilhes fo quickly the fenfibte 

6. heat 
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"heat, as a foifth wind, weare expofcd to Its a£lion in the higher i^ons of tlie kt» 
mofphere. It derircs tms property from its drynefs and velocity, which entiMs and for- 
wards the evaporation of hodWs fufceptible of its influence. The thermometer was not> 
low, yet we were almoft frozen, but this was all the inconvenience I fek ; we breathed 
without difficulty in this ratified air, found by many fo infufficient for refpiralion, I 
have been myfelf more than oncb or twice witnefs to perfons of hale vigorous confti- 
tutions being obliged to forego proceeding to heights much beneath this— even Sauflure, 
upon the defile of the Giant, where the air was by no means fo rarified, experienced 
•an opprCffion'in breathing, by’fomewhat more thancoiptnon exertion, but here we felt 
nothing of the kind. The pulfe only indicated an alteration, which was independent of 
the agitation occafioned by the labour of the jourhey —reft did not quiet it— all the time 
we were upon the fummit, it was low, dry, and extended, and beat at a rate of five to 
four— the fev^ evidently proved the uneafihefs we fliould have experienced at a greater 
height ; but in the ifianner we were atfccled-, u produced an effe£t very different to what 
another, degree of elevateon would have done. So far from occafioning any weaknefs, 
it feemed rather 'to add to my ftrength, and invigorate my fpirits. Vegetation prevailed 
almoft 'toThe very fummit of M-out Perdu. 1 lhall content myfelf with pointing out the 
inoft remarkable ftations of it. 

Upon 'its fouthern fide, the vegetation or growth of trees ceafed at two thoufand one 
■hundred and fifty metros, or one thoufand one hundred toifes — thefe were a fpecies of 
Scotch putes—ftill higher Ihrubs feemed to thrive with much vigour j the juniper en- 
dures at the higheft, and leaves the rhododendron in the rear. Among thefe ihrubsl no- 
ticed the cijius rofeus^ of Jacquin, growing a little below the defile of Nifele ; and to 
this point we meet with a very vigorous Rnd herbaceous plant, known by the n^nae of 
emeus fpinoftjftmus of Villars, which has an appearance different from that of Lihr&us: 
I fent Ibme of the feeds of it to Mr. Cels. ' 

At the defile of Nifele, that is to fay, at the height of two thoufand five hundred and 
fixteen metres, or one thoufand two hundred and ninety-one toifes; the furface is co- 
vered with verdure ; and the potentilla lupinoides, of Willdenow, and the ranum^tis 
monianusf of the fame author, are both found in abundance here. Thefe two plants are 
conftantly Alpine in the Pyrenees ; the firtt particularly fo perhaps, if it is really difler- 
eiit frofn the poientill a voider ia. 

At one hundred-' and fifty or two hundred metres higher, appeared the ranuncubis 
parnajfuifolius ; this rare fpecies is very common here. I remarked that I met with it 
but three times in the upper Pyrenees, and then always in fituations of precifely the 
fame deviation. Above this ftation, and until you reach the upper terrace, all is per- 
manent*or moveable wrecks of fnows ; but at the terrace vegetation re-appeairs ; .and 
there are even fome graflTos, and common faxlfrnges to be met with. 

A check however is once more given to vegetation by the great glacier ; upon 
rocks under the fhelter of the peak, hard and naked as they are, you difeover a fpeciea 
of turf of faxifeaga grocnlandka et androfacea, and fome tufts of the artemifia rupejtrh of 
La Marck: thefe plants are fnjall but vigorous; after <ill, I have gathered rouni^ii^e 
peak -li cernjihimy confidered by many botanifts as the -alpintm of Linnseus, and th« 
dpina with rofe flowers, drawn by Jacquin ; they were both in their higheft ^ind 

•rfever did I behold the latter in fo much vigour and beauty. ‘ - 

Tliefs latter plants grew fo near the fummit, that one cannot doubt but they would 
eftablifh themfelvcs there but for the moving fragntents^yhich invincibly, as it were, 
repulfe them ; the lichens even will fcarcely taften to th^^fragments, and I coultf but 

^ diftinguilh 
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iBltiftgdib a few of thofe of the nature of cniftaccous litbopbages, wliich every where 
have a difpoAtion to feften on Hones of this ^des. . ^ 

However the naoft perfeft p^ts whkh talte grpwtb at the greateft height and under 
the fame latitude are thofe wluch I have juft particularised. The platform and its im.< 
menfe clefts were now what remained &r me to explore. 1 reached Gavarnie on the 
2Cth Auguft^and on the following day pafr*^ the port, the Icfs elevated, the eafieft and 
moft frequented paifage over this part of the Pyrenees, notwithHanding it is found to be, 
by the meafurement of fome engineerf., one thoufand one hundred and ninety-fix toifes 
high* and the mean of two barometrical obfervations, varying but little troni each either, 
fisms it at two thobfand three h*indred and twenty-three metres, whidi is not more than 
feven metres Icfs — hence it is evident this defile as much e.'wJecds S*. Gothard in eleva- 
tion, as the Port'de Pinede does St. Bernard j and in fad the great mafs of the Upper 
^rences, exceed in height that of the higher Alps, although the elevations of the peaks 
which comniand them, are much lefs. 

I now defeended to the Spanifli Hofpital of Boucharo, in elevation cofrelj»ndmg with 
that of G.ivarnie, viz. one thoufand four hundred and foityufoar metres or feven hun- 
dred and forty -one toifes. Here I found the platlorm, which rofc upon my left abfb- 
lutcly inacceffiblc, and confcqucntly found it nectflary to range the valley of Broto, to 
difeover if poflible an entrance into fome of the clefts j in our learch we arrived at Torla, 
a oonfiderable village at about a league and a half dillanre from Boucharo ; iiere I 
perceived to the call an opening into a large valley, which penetrated into the platform, 
and which is known by the name of the Val d’Ordefa, and-entirely uninhabited, I made 
my way to it by fording the Ara, and was prefcntly fatisfied 1 had entered one of the 
defits I had contemplated from Mont Perdu. Its aperture is at the furamit of Torla, 
wMch by my barometrical obfervations I found to be one thoufand and eighty-one 
mgires, or five hundred and fifty-fix toifes. I rambled in this cleft for four hours, 
alirays under the (hade of a thick (lately forefl, and inclofed between vertical walls of 
dreadfd elevation. The day was drawing towards its “clofe when we reached the 
tremity of the cleft ; the platform was Hill above our heads, furrounded with thofe walls 
fo impollible to climb, which determined us to pafs the night under the fhelicr of a rock 
oVerfpread with tufts of the genijia lufi^anica a very rare (hrub, which wc cut to light 
and feed our fire. We found the height of this ilation to be nine hundred and twenty- 
five toifes. , 

At the break of the followbg day we proceeded to reconnoiwe the walls, which after 
tivo unfucceHful Attempts and not without imminent danger, wc fcaled with our hands 
and feet. ’ Having attained the platform, the face of every thing Ibemed changed around 
us, and in fuch a manner that we hardly knew where we were. Mont Perdu, tliv> Gy- 
• lidd.er, ita walls andclefts, were before us, but we were enabled to fingle them out from 
MnSdft the chaos of,rpc]|is fo piled upon each other; it was neceflary then Ffhould traverfe 
' (he phttform fx) ad]m{.‘iny obfervations with thofe khad made on the fummit- 

'Afoer more than obce confulting the barometer on dilFercnt fituationsof the platform, 
Ulevxdd.l^'' found to be two thoufand four hundred and thirty metres,, or iomt- 
.(Nng tpone-lhaa one thoufaed two hundred toifes. This height, compared with thole [ 
'idl^tadeen at the bottom of the valley, gives an advantage over its upper extremity of 
'AAb hundred and thHty*fuc metres, and is one thoufand two burured and fifty feven 
EiftMS above Its mputh, fo that the mean depth of the cleft will be eight hundred and. 

fQiltres, or four hundred and fifty-nine toifes. * 

' Bhndhtt VioUr ranged hihiro dire^ns the meridional fide of-tbi^ ihell-compofed chain, 
hurill in a few words give the refult of my obfervations. With refpeft to tjbe gyn<|ral 
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tion of fuch uncommon forms. Further in no part were thefe forms fo iAipofing zp in 
thofe great clefts I had juft explored. Their furface is a fu<;pe{non of fteps perfectly 
horizontal, and formed by beds of freeftone, with which we obferved intermixed the 
red freeftoiie, cunfidercd by geologifts as the moft ancient of the globe. Here the tor« 
rents are fo regular in their fall, that the whole pafiage they make to themfelves feems to 
be the work of man. The pofitions too of thefe immenfe fiftures, difpofed into ftories 
of prodigious elevation, and on every fide of us loft to our fight, their perpendicular 
materials, colour, and joinings, fo much recall to our minds ftruflures raifed by the 
hand of man, that we imagine ourfelves contemplating th'> ruins of fome immenfe 
edifice. * * * * 

The pudding ftone and freeftone conftitute the largeft portion of thefe walls; but the 
compad limeftone feparates them here and there in large ftrata ; upon the hi^er land-, 
ings thefe are particularly obferved in fmall beds, not difficult to be diftinguiihed, and- 
always horizontal in their pofition. • * 

The firft beds I noticed upon the platform were yet horizoi\fal, and are compofed of 
a pudding ftone, in which the flints and fand form in tlte calcareous fand very irregular 
undulating veins. 

But at the approach of the peak the pofition of the beds are entirely changed.- At 
the bafe of Mont Perdu I found the fhcll-compofed beds varying themfelves to thefouth, 
and dipping to the north on an angle of 45“. an inclination the very oppofitc to that of 
fimilar beds which conftitute the northern bafe of the fame peak. It is therefore cer^ 
tain that the beds of this mountain are, as it were, an open fan, the vertical rays of which 
conftitute its fummit ; a very fingular difpofition, and an inverfion of that which a rife 
or burft * could have produced. It is further certain, that the beds arranged towards 
the ]^aks are precifely the fhorteft, the muft irregular, and intertwined ; and that there 
is a ooherency and regularity in thofe beds very proportional to their approach to a per- 
fed horizontal pofition. 

We cannot doubt that the latter are in their natural and original pofition, and that 
they owe their regularity to the foil upon which they have been depofited. 

il^fides the waters by which they were colleded being turbulent, have by turns thrown 
up calcareous flime, fands, and heavy flints, and mixed their various materials with *an 
effort, the figns of which cannot be miftaken. 

1 have already in another place attempted to eftablifh the fad, that the courfe of thefe 
waters was rapidly impelled in a diredion from the fouth-weft to the north-eaft, and 
this is ftrongly here evinced by the pofition of the different maffes and the fituarion of the 
fteeps. The force then of thefe currents, upon the fouthern face of the primitive chain, 
would naturally lodge the matter they accumulated very irregularly upon its fides, not lefs 
on account of the inclination and ruggednefs of the furface which received it,' as by reafoit 
of the agitation, whirlpot ts, and fwelling of the waves, by which it w'as impelled along. 

The irregular beds which thefe tumultuary impulfions occafioned, being at firft un* 
ftably lodged upon very oblique planes, have removed from them, as foon as they had 
received a confidcrabie addition to their bulk and weight ; and it is natural to imagine 
that the moft inclined of thefe oeds muft have fallen upon the regular depofits beneath, 
and that feveral of them have maintained an hold upon the low'cr trenches. A move- 
ment^ of this nature is more eafily imagined than an eruption, the caufes of which maft 
be hooked for in fume vague hypotbefis; and whofe natural effect would be rather to lift 
yp the beds i& ihifts, upon each other, than fpread them out like a»fan. 
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In the meln'time one of the greateft ditHculties yet remains unaccounted fdr ; it is not 
eafy to comprehend hoy fucH mafles, evidently as it wercj turned upfide down, have 
iaken their (lations feveral hundred metres above the fummits of the mountains, from 
whence we might believe them to have been thrown down. Has it then anfen from the 
iinkings that have lowered, as there are^raany circumftances to induce a belief, the 
■northern mountains ? or have their fummits been fubjeded to a more rapid wafte, as 
other faSs authorize us to imagine ? Let us however confefs, thereds nothing clearly 
■to be depended upon, excepting that fome extraordinary convulfion of nature has fub- 
jected the higher beds of Mont Perdu to a change of pofition. 

. Another circu»ftance*is alfo clear, and that is,*tha*t this convulfion has originated 
beneath the waters, as is evident from thofe upper difpofed (helves, on the fuinmit of 
the overturned beds ; which upper depofites may have occupied many vacuities, enlarged 
manyjridges, and ftrongly cemented the crumbling mafles with the comprefled ones. 

The firft valleys, Ae veftiges of which are fufSciently diftinguifliable, have been formed 
upon thefe mountains by the retiring of the waters, and thefe wateia, having once found 
their natural level, have left thefe mafles to dificcation, and their natural weight j the 
general or partial fmkings too of thefe mafles, have occafioned the great fouthern clefts; 
and probably the deep valleys to the north and weft, which divide by diverging, having 
always Mont Perdu for their centre. 

Doubtlefs thefe clefts have at iirft been no other than narrow fiflTures, and by de- 
grees, fince enlarged by the fall of their walls ; the varied pofition of the beds to the 
north of Mont Perdu, and -the diverfity of the matter feated upon them, has determined 
irregularly this enlargement ; and the valleys have expanded themfelves from their bot- 
^tf^s to their, edgtis in a multitude of different angles: to the fouth on the contrary, the 
lOTdency of die beds in every way vertically to divide themfelves, never fails to leakb be- 
•hind their fallen furfaces perpendicular craggs ; and the deftruftion ading always in 
the fame manner, upon fubftances always ftmilar, has increafed the flflures by fedions 
■parallel to their firft line, infomuch that their projeding and returning angles have 
every where retained their original correfpondence. 

I will not extend thefe refledions farther ; what I have already faid is fufficieiit for the 
fifigularities of one mountain; but this mountain is not only thehigheft of the Pyrenees, 
it is alfo the moft elevated point of our hemifphere whereon organic wrecks have been 
difeovered ; it is, in a word, of all the known mountains, the laft labours of the fea, in 
its volume the moft confiderable, and the moft extraordinary from its ftrudure. A 
ground like this is claftical for the ftudy of fecondary mountains, and the hiftory of the 
iaft revolutions of the globe. It will aftbrd a reiterated cxercife to the fagacity of the 
interpreters of nature ; and, from what I have myfelf advanced regarding it, it will be 
4;vident I arii very far from having exhaufted its geology. 


VnrMts Jycci, i^oudwi. 
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beft and moft authentic Charts. 

By the lU’v. CLEMENT CRUTWELL. 

In four large Volumes Svo. Price 3I. 138. 6d. in Boards, withofu t^fe Atl^s, and 5L 5s. with 
the Atlas, half bound. Alfo the AiXAS feparate, containing Twciity-cightVliole Sheet hlaps, 
neatly-coloured, and half bound. Price jl. 11s. (id. 

II. A TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLAND; Exhibiting the various Sub- 
divifions of each County into Hundreds, Lathes, Wapentakes, &c. Tbe Vakiations in the 
King’s Books ; the Patrons of the Ecclcfiallical Benefices ; and the Tutclarv Saint of each Church. 

he Drftance and Bearing of cvcTy Parifli, or Hamlet, from the nc^rcll Poft-Oflicc Town. — 
Markets.— Fairs. — Corporations. — Free Schools. — The Situation and Defcription of Monafieries, 
and other Religious Houfes.— Members of Parliament. — Afli 7 .es and Petty Scflions. Collcded 
from the mod authentic Documents, and arranged in alphabetical Order. 

By NICHOLAS CARLISLE, Fellow and Sccretaiy of the Soe’ety of Antiquaries of London. 

In two thick Volumes 4to. Price 5!. 5s. Boards. 

This Work will be eminently ufeful — I. To Magiftrates in the Removal of Paupers, &c.— 
II. To Conveyancers, Solicitors, Buyers and Sellers of Ellates and Property by Commiflion, Gen- 
tlemen dcfirous of purchafing, and to thofe w^ho may have Occafion to examine the Public Ad- 
vcrtifcments, &c. — HI. To all Perfons concerned in the Government, and in the various Public 
Oflieeb, particularly the Poft-Oflice Departments. — IV. To Students, Private Gentlemen, Au- 
thors/nid other Perfons of Refearch, who may require authentic Information refpefting the local, 
flatiftical, and other Fafts and Circumllances relating to the Kingdom of England. — V. To the 
Clergy, and all Perfons in any Manner comic6led with Ecclefiaftical Benefices, local Rights, and 
o.her Objedls appertaining to the Eftabliflunent. 

III. A DESCRIP nON of CEYLON, containing an Account of the Country, Inhabitants, 

and Natural Protluftions ; with Narratives of a Tour round the Ifland in 1800, the Campaign in 
Candy in 1803, and a Journey to Ramifleram in 1804. • 

By the Rev. JAMES CORDINER, A. M. late Chaplain to the Garrifon of Columbo. 

In two Volumes 410. illullrated by Twenty-fiiic Engravings from Original Dra .viiigs. Price 

3I. 13s. 6 (L Boards. 

«‘Confidcred as Volumes of Travels, Mr. CordimVs Labours niuft enjoy a rcfpccTablc Rank 
among ufeful and agreeable Publications. To tliofe who eirJicr wifh to go to India, or have 
i riends there, this ‘ Defcription of Ceylon* will be peculiarly agreeable.” Anti-Jac. 

IV. LETTERS written during afliort Refidcncc in SPAIN and PORTUGAL. 

By ROBERT SOUTHI’ Y. 

In two Volumes foolfcap Svo. Price 10s. 6il, Boards. A new Edition correOed and amended 

V. CHRONTCLT of the CID, Rodrigo Diaz de Bivac, the Campeador. 

Correfled by ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

In one^olume 4to. Price jl. 15s. Boards. 

VI. The HISTORY of the ORKNEY ISLANDS. 

• ’ By the Rev. GEORGE BARRY, D. D. Minifter of Shapcnfha' 

ThcSccond Edition, with confidcrable Additions and Notes, by the Rev.^WlEAUKlClT. 
^In one Volunte 4to. illuftratcd with an accurate and extenfive Map of the j^rolc Ifland, and Elevc» 

* * Plates of the moft intcrefting Objefls they contain. Price il? jis« fid. Boarcip. 

12 ^ VIL HISTO- 



Nm Works printed for Longman and Co* 

Tn. HISTORICAL ANECDOTES, illuftfative of the Charities, Depravities, Manners, 
CttftofflS, Drefies, and Amufenaents of the Citizens of London during the Eighteenth Century^ 
with a Review of the State of Society in 1807. llluftrated by Fifty Engravings. 

By JAMES FELLER MALCOLM, F. 8. A. Author of Lendinium Redivivum, kg. Ik. * 

' , Price zi. 2s. Boards. 

Vlir. ILLUSTRATIONS df the LAY of the LAST MINSTREL, confifting of Twelve 
Views of the Rivers Botliwick, Ettrick, Yarrow, Tiviot, and Tweed. Engraved by JAMES 
HEATH, R. A. from Drawings taken on the Spot. 

By J. C. SCHEl’KY, Efq. of Oxford. 

To which are aiHxed, Defcriptions and Annotations, by Mr. WALTER SCOTT. 

In one Volume 4to. Price il. iis. 6d. or on large Paper and Proof Imprcl&oiis, Price 2I. izs. dd. 

Boards. 

. IX. THE TRAVELS cf BERTRANDON DE La‘ BROCQUIERE, Counfellor and FirR 
Efquire Carver tp Philippe Le Bon, Duke of Burgundy, to Pairftine, and his Return from Je« 
rufalem overland to France during the Yeara 1432 and 1433, extracted and put into modern 
French front a Manufeript in the National I.ibrary at Paris. 

^ IVanflatcd by THOMAS JOHNE.S, Efq. M. P. 

In one Volu'me 8vo. illuftrated'with a Map of Tartary. Price i2s. Boards. 

X. THE HISTORY 0/ the RISE, PROGRESS, and ACCOMPLIbHMEN P of the ABO- 
LITION of the SLAVE TRADE. 

By T. CLARKSON, M. A. 

. In two Volumes 8vo. with illultrative Engravings. Price il. 4$. Boards. 

XI, AN ACCOUNT of JAM'‘ICA and its INHABITANTS. 

By a GEN I LEMAN, long refident in the Welt Indies. 

In 8vo. Price 76. 6d. Boards. 

Xn. AN ACCOUNT of the LIFE and WRITINGS of JAMES BRUCE, of Kinnard, 
Efq F. R. S. Author of “ Travels to Oifeover the Source of the Nile, in 1 708 , 9, 70, i , a, 3.” 
^By AIXXANDER MURRAY, F. A.S. E. and Secretary for Foreign Coneijponden^. 

In one Volume 4^0. 2I. 12s. 6d. Boards. ' 

XIH. ENQUIRIES, HISTORICAL and MORAL, refpefting the CharaDer of Nations 
and the Progrefs of Society, exhibiting a View of the Moral Hiltory of Man, of the Manners and 
CharaAers of Nations, and the Circumftances on which tbefe are dependant : alfo a View of 
Society as it ezifts in the earlier Stages of its Progrefs. 

By HUGH MURRAY. 

In one Volume 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. Boards. 

XIV. INDIAN recreations, confiftinmof Thoughts on the ElTedls of the BritifhGo- 
vemment on the State of India ; Accompanied with Hints concerning the Means of conveying 
civil and religious Inltru£tion to the Natives of that Country. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TENANNT, A. M. LL. D. and M. A. S. lately one of His Majefty’s 

Chaplains in India. 

Vol. 3. 8vo, Price ps. in Boards. Of whom may be had, the Fiift and Second Volumes of 
Thdiah Recreations. 'Ibe 2d Edition, Price iSs* Boards. 






